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PREFACE 


Paterson,  incorporated  as  a  city  for  more  than  thirty  years,  with  a  population  of  about  60,000  inhabi- 
tants, the  very  cradle  of  the  silk  industry  in  this  country  and  famous  for  its  locomotive,  iron,  flax,  cotton 
and  miscellaneous  manufactures  ;  world-renowned  for  its  silk  and  locomotive  productions  more  especially, 
having  earned  for  itself  the  proud  title  of ' '  The  Lyons  of  America  "  and  at  the  World's  Exposition  in  Paris 
wrested  the  prize  of  merit  from  the  astonished  European  builders  of  that  triumph  of  modern  mechanics,  the 
locomotive — Paterson,  that  is  now  justly  ranked  among  the  first  manufacturing  cities  in  the  country,  has  up 
to  the  present  time  had  no  written  history.  The  merest  fragmentary  records,  articles  in  local  and  other 
newspapers  and  magazines,  meagre  sketches  in  State  histories,  together  with  the  recollections  of  the  more 
aged  citizens,  a  generation  fast  passing  away — these  are  all  that  have  existed  to  inform  the  Paterson  of  the 
Present  and  transmit  to  the  Paterson  of  the  Future  a  record  of  the  struggles  and  achievements  of  the  Past 
aud  the  aggressive  operations  and  important  enterprises  now  being  carried  on.  In  these  facts,  mainly,  are 
found  the  author's  apology,  if  any  is  needed,  for  adding  one  more  book  to  the  vast  collection  already  extant, 
for  "  of  making  books  there  is  no  end. " 

The  object  of  this  work,  essentially  a  story  of  industrial  progress,  is  to  present  in  as  compact  and 
comprehensive  a  form  as  possible  all  that  is  most  interesting  and  valuable  in  the  way  of  local  history, 
biography,  incident  and  statistics  and  to  preserve  important  records  aud  facts  from  being  lost  beyond 
recovery.  It  is  also  sought  to  promote  the  general  prosperity  of  Paterson  and  add  to  her  dignity  and  im- 
portance by  giving  to  the  world  a  more  complete  understanding  of  her  real  status  as  a  great  industrial 
centre.  In  doing  this  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid,  so  far  as  possible,  dry  and  tedious  details,  which  render 
many  works  of  history  utterly  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader,  and  much  incident  and  numerous  sketches 
of  "men,  matters  aud  things"  have  been  admitted  that  may  possibly  be  regarded  by  some  as  beneath  what  is 
termed  "the  dignity  of  history."  An  author  cannot  always  be  the  most  competent  judge  of  what  may  prove 
valuable  or  interesting,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  much  important  information  has  been  lost  to  the 
world  by  a  too  fastidious  view  iu  this  regard,  while  of  that  preserved  much  at  the  time  considered  compara- 
tively insignificant  has  proved  the  most  useful  and  instructive. 

While  this  first  history  of  Paterson,  now  offered  to  the  public,  makes  but  slight  pretension  to  origi- 
nality of  thought  or  literary  merit,  it  is  claimed  for  it  that  its  preparation  has  involved  patient  and  protracted 
research  in  fields  not  heretofore  explored  and  that  the  facts  herein  presented  are  trustworthy  and  reliable. 
Owing  to  the  vast  and  diversified  system  of  industry  in  Paterson  the  field  is  a  large  oue,  and  great  care  was 
needed  to  so  arrange  the  matter  herein  contained  that  the  different  subjects  might  be  properly  classified 
and  inconsecutiveness,  as  to  time,  place  and  circumstance,  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible. 

The  author  desires  to  acknowledge  his  deep  obligations  to  Messrs.  John  Ryle,  the  brothers  Cooke, 
John  J.  Brown,  W.  II.  K.  Bibby  (since  deceased),  City  Comptroller  William  Swinburne,  George  Wurts 
Cornelius  Post  (also  since  deceased,),  William  Kyle,  Superintendent  of  the  Passaic  Water  Works  ;  City 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Esmond  V.  DeGraff,  City  Treasurer  Henry  Eidg way,  John  Swinburne, 
Joseph  W.  Congdon,  Andrew  Vreeland,  George  G.  Halstead,  George  L.  Catlin,  Dr.  Charles  Inglis  and  others, 
who  have  contributed  largely,  either  orally  or  through  carefully  prepared  papers  found  in  the  Paterson  Board 
of  Trade  reports  and  elsewhere,  or  both ,  to  the  success  of  this  enterprise.  Frequent  and  copious  references  to 
and  large  quotations  from  the  valuable  though  fragmentary  writings  of  the  late  Governor  Philemon  Dickerson, 
William  Wright,  at  one  time  editor  of  the  Paterson  Press  ;  William  Nelson,  Dr.  Fisher,  William  C.  Wyckoff 
and  A.  T.  Lilly  will  be  found  throughout  the  work,  and  to  all  of  these  both  public  and  author  are  under  deep 
obligation.  For  whatever  of  merit  or  utility  there  is  in  this  book  the  credit  is  largely  due  to  the  courteous 
and  talented  gentlemen  named  ;  for  its  errors  and  shortcomings,  if  such  there  be,  the  writer  alone  must  be 
held  responsible,  but  he  is  assured  that  his  readers  will  do  him  the  justice  to  believe  that  he  has  sought,  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  to  honor  Paterson  industry,  to  set  before  them  in  as  fitting  manner  as  possible  the 
achievements  of  Paterson  enterprise  aud  perseverance. 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  January,  1882.  L.  R.  T. 


:<^p<|  O  the  memory  of  John  Clark,  the  father  of  the  iron  industry  ;  Thomas  Rogers, 
\^X  the  pioneer  locomotive-builder,  and  to  John  Kyle,  foster-father  of  the  silk 
4^/%  industry  in  Paterson  ;  also  to  the  bold  and  enterprising  men  •who  followed 
them  as  manufacturers  and  to  the  skillful  and  intelligent  workingmen  and  •working- 
women  who  have  rendered  possible  the  realization  of  the  grandest  industrial 
achievements,  this  record  of  "  Industrial  Paterson  "  is  respectfully  dedicated  by 
the  author. 
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A    HISTORY    OF 


INDUSTRIAL  M  PATERSON. 


CHAPTER  I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

(*£\--  LTHOUGH  this  modest  work  does  not,  strictly  speaking,  aspire  to  the 
^fHI  dignity  and  importance  of  a  general  history  of  Paterson,  yet  it  may  be 
^i  -  pardonable,  and  even  proper,  to  present  very  briefly  the  conditions  and 
circumstances  under  which  this  portion  of  the  State  was  settled,  and,  more 
particularly,  and  at  greater  length,  the  conditions  existing  immediately  prior  to 
the  introduction  here  of  the  cotton  industry,  the  first  in  point  of  time,  as  it  was  for 
many  years  in  importance  also,  to  enter  into  what  its  citizens  are  at  this  period 
proud  to  call  "Industrial  Paterson,"  adopting  as  their  most  appropriate  motto,  Spe 
et  Lahore — with  Hope  and  Labor. 

In  sketching  the  events  of  the  early  days,  and  in  describing  the  local  features 
of  ante-Eevolutionary  date,  the  author  does  not  assume  to  intrude  upon  the 
province  of  the  geologist  by  going  back  to  that  far  distant  period  and  attempting  to 
describe  the  work  of  the  Divine  Architect,  who,  by  His  infinite  wisdom  and  power, 
out  of  chaos  formed  these  mountains,  rocks  and  streams,  so  beautiful  in  them- 
selves and  so  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  these  later  years.  Nor  will 
he  attempt  to  draw  upon  the  imagination  to  depict  those  scenes,  when,  in  days 
long  past,  the  dusky  savage  roamed  over  the  ground  now  pressed  by  the  busy  feet 
of  thousands  engaged  in  the  varied  activities  of  civiliz  ition,  worshipping  in  the 
dark  recesses  of  the  contiguous  mountains  their  Gitche  Manitou  and  other  deities, 
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unknown  even  by  name,  in  delightful  anticipation  of  enjoying  their  happy  hunting 
grounds  in  the  shadowy  world  to  come.  Neither  will  the  reader  be  invited  to  go 
back  to  the  first  settlement  of  our  country,  when  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  in 
search  of  a  home  in  this  since  favored  land  for  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  All  this  would  1j3  quite  beyonl  the  scope  and  purpose  of  a  work  of  this 
character,  and  it  is  deemed  most  fitting  that,  after  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  State,  its  early  Governors,  quaint  old  laws,  customs,  etc.,  the  thread  of 
outline  local  history  be  taken  up  at  about  the  tiui3  when  the  first  settlement  \\  as 
made  in  this  most  beautiful  region,  conceded  to  rank  with  the  very  choicest  in- 
cluded in  the  vast  expanse  of  what  is  now  our  country — the  finest,  and,  to  us,  the 
dearest  of  any  on  the  habitable  globe.  From  this  point  various  matters  of  general 
interest  present  themselves,  and  events  of  no  common  importance,  including  those 
of  the  Revolutionary  epoch,  transpired  within  the  limits  of  what  is  now  the  County 
of  Passaic,  demanding  at  least  a  passing  notice,  until  that  period  is  reached  when, 
after  liberty  was  achieved  and  the  country  lay  exhausted  and  almost  without  re- 
sources, as  the  result  of  its  seven  years'  struggle  for  freedom,  the  minds  of  our 
forefathers  first  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  domestic  manufactures  in  this 
State,  and  of  selecting  this  particular  locality  for  that  purpose,  thus  laying  the 
very  foundation  of  our  subject  proper,  "Industrial  Paterson."  Beyond  this,  aided 
by  the  fragmentary  records  still  existing,  supplemented  by  the  memories  of  the  few 
remaining  of  generations  now  passed  away,  the  endeavor  will  be  to  chronicle  as 
fully  and  faithfully  as  possible  the  reverses  and  triumphs  of  organized  industry  in 
Paterson  during  a  struggle  continued  through  nine  decades,  including  two  import- 
ant wars. 

The  history  of  this  particular  locality  prior  to  the  founding  of  the  Society  for 
Establishing  Useful  Manufactures,  the  date  of  which  important  event  was  very 
nearly  identical  with  the  birth  of  the  town  of  Paterson,  has  in  it  little  of  very  re- 
markable interest.  In  this  respect  it  is  unlike  that  of  many  other  towns,  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  where  events  of  great  importance  had  taken  place  in  the 
earlier  years.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  section,  apart  from  the 
contiguity  of  the  Great  Falls,  which  ha\e  be  n  visited  anl  admired  by  the  first 
people  of  the  country  almost  since  time  immemorial,  was  rather  uninteresting  than 
otherwise,  and  its  inhabitants  old-fashioned,  slow-going  and  pastoral,  to  whom, 
pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  the  mild  excitement  of  a  periodical  visit  to 
"York"  was  an  almost  inexcusable  dissipation. 

In  writing  of  a  period  antecedent  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Society  for  Es- 
tablishing Useful  Manufactures,  before  Paterson  was  Paterson,  many  difficulties 
are  encountered  at  every  step,  and  the  progress  is  slow  and  uncertain.  As  inti- 
mated, the  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  tl  at  there  is  very  little  in  the  way  of  docu- 
mentary record  extant,  and  all  who  were  resident  in  this  section  in  those  days  have 
long  since  departed  from  the  scenes  of  active  life.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
author  has  been  compelled  to  glean  the  very  meagre  and  incomplete  accounts  in- 
corporated in  the  State  histories  for  facts  pertaining  to  the  earlier  epochs,  and  to 
fall  back  for  some  glimpses  of  the  less  remote  past  upon  the  memories  of  these 
aged  citizens  who  were  as  nearhy  as  possible  contemporary.  It  is  even  difficult  to 
gather  the  needed  data  in   relation    to   industrial  operations  and  general  matters  of 
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interest  that  occurred  after  the  founding  of  Paterson,  and  very  much  more   so  to 
obtain  anything  reliable  as  to  the  condition  of  things  anterior  to  that  date. 

Paterson  is  preeminently  an  industrial  city,  and  the  preparation  of  this  work 
has  been  undertaken  through  a  conviction  that  there  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  great 
lack  of  reliable  information  with  the  general  public  as  to  the  vast  extent  and  im- 
mense importance  of  the  operations  being  carried  on  about  them.  Occasional 
newspaper  articles  of  great  value  have  been  published  on  this  subject ;  also  re- 
ports of  the  Paterson  Board  of  Trade,  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America  and  other 
organizations,  and  by  aid  of  these  there  have  indeed  been  glimpses  caught  now  and 
then  of  Industrial  Paterson  ;  but  the  articles  have  been  far  too  fragmentary  and  the 
reports  too  limited  in  their  circulation  to  accomplish  the  end  desired.  Thus  the 
result  has  been  very  incomplete,  even  the  leading  industries  not  having  been  de- 
scribed fully  nor  the  earlier  or  later  operations  consecutively  and  in  detail,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  facts  which  every  Patersonian  should  know,  and  be  proud 
to  know,  could  be  readily  received  and  retained,  either  in  the  memory  or  in  print. 

Not  that  much  excellent  work  has  not  been  done  in  this  direction  by  indefati- 
gable members  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  by  newspaper  and  magazine  writers  and 
others  ;  but  that  the  field  has  not  been  fully  occupied  is  proven  very  conclusively 
b}T  the  fact  that  there  exists  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  local  publication  to  which  one 
may  turn  for  full  and  reliable  data  as  to  the  condition  of  the  silk,  locomotive,  or 
other  leading  industry  at  any  given  time  in  the  past.  If  information  of  this  char- 
acter is  sought  it  is  found  only  by  laborious  search  among  former  publications  of 
the  Silk  Association,  which  date  back  no  farther  than  1873  ;  the  report  of  Mr. 
Cowdin  on  "Silk  and  the  Silk  Manufacture,"  1867  ;  Mr.  Brockett's  "Silk  Industry 
in  America,"  1876 ;  Wyckoffs  "Silk  Goods  of  America,"  1879,  or  other  "foreign" 
publications,  and  the  various  reports  of  the  Paterson  Board  of  Trade,  which  date 
back  only  to  May,  1874.  In  all  except  the  latter,  Paterson,  which  takes  front  rank 
in  the  manufacture  of  silk  at  least,  is  not  usually  represented  statistically  by  it- 
sdf,  individually,  but  in  connection  with  the  entire  State,  and  what  mention  is 
made  of  its  industries  is  only  casual.  The  result  is  an  incompleteness  that  baffles 
at  eveiy  turn  when  search  is  made  for  definite  information.  Another  great  evil  is 
that  the  statistics  and  sketches  of  history  published — of  the  rise  and  growth  of  the 
silk  manufacture,  for  instance — are  not  only  most  unsatisfactorily  incomplete  and 
meagre,  but  there  is  a  savor  of  "estimation"  about  the  figures  that  detracts  greatly 
from  their  value.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  a  thorough 
canvass  has  been  made,  each  mill  or  shop  visited  and  the  actual  results  set  forth. 

There  is  no  work  extant  that  will  show,  even  approximately,  the  number  of 
operatives  employed,  the  weekly  or  annual  pay-roll,  number  of  looms,  spindles, 
etc.,  of  the  silk  mills  of  Paterson  at  any  time  since  John  Ryle,  that  Patriarch  of 
the  industry,  first  started  his  scanty  machinery  in  the  old  Gun  Mill,  about  1810, 
frightening  the  birds  from  their  boughs  and  the  snakes  from  their  rock)-  dens 
across  the  river  on  Morris  Mountain.  To  obtain  data  concerning  the  early  years 
of  the  industry  it  has  been  necessary  to  patiently  search  the  few  books  bearing  on 
the  manufacture  generally,  and  in  which  the  name  of  Paterson  occurs  here  and 
there,  and  to  sit  beside  the  early  pioneers  of  the  industry  and  gather  from  them 
the  recollections  of  their  struggles  and  their  triumphs. 
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In  1878  a  very  valuable  work  was  published  by  William  C.  Wyckoff,  Esq., 
Secretary  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America,  entitled  "The  Silk  Goods  of  Ameri- 
ca," in  which  appeared  a  more  complete  directory  of  silk  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States  than  had  yet  appeared.  Paterson  was  especially  well  represented , 
the  names  of  forty-eight  silk  firms  being  given,  and  seven  silk  dyers,  or  fifty-five  in 
all.  The  exhaustive  canvass  made  for  this  work  showed  the  existence  of  ninety- 
three  different  firms  or  corporations  engaged  in  the  silk  manufacture  in  Paterson. 
While  it  is  true  that  a  number  have  commenced  operations  since  the  publication 
of  the  work  alluded  to,  it  is  also  true  that  there  must  have  been  many  more  in  ex- 
istence at  that  time.  It  was  not  wonderful  that  a  number  were  overlooked,  even 
though  a  conscientious  canvass  was  made,  for  not  a  few  of  the  new  men  engaged  in 
the  business  are  found  to  occupy  lofts  pretty  well  to  skyward,  perhaps  in  some 
otherwise  untenanted  and  almost  forgotten  old  mill,  or  in  some  far-away  rear 
building,  or  in  a  portion  of  the  city  not  heretofore  invaded  by  the  "silk  men." 
Some  of  these  were  pioneers  of  the  industry  nearly  or  quite  forty  years  ago,  who, 
having  had  reverses  and  perhaps  having  been  out  of  the  business  and  lost  sight  of 
for  years,  are  now  feeling  their  way  carefully  again  and  are  very  sensitive  over  the 
past    and    the  present  and  shrink  from  publicity   in   reference    to   their    status. 

Paterson  seems  to  have  been  especially  designed  by  nature  to  become  just 
what  it  is  fast  becoming,  one  of  the  first  among  the  industrial  centres  in  the  West- 
ern world ;  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  it  has  achieved  that  proud  position 
already.  There  are  few  among  the  more  public-spirited  of  the  older  residents  who 
have  not  at  some  time  or  another  taken  a  stranger  friend  to  one  of  the  high  emi- 
nences which  surround  the  busy  city  and  pointed  with  gratification  to  the  locomo- 
tive shops,  the  vast  iron  works,  the  numberless  silk,  flax,  paper  and  other  mills 
and  taken  pride  in  calling  attention  to  the  numerous  industries  which  have 
made  Paterson  what  it  is  and  which  assure  for  it  a  brilliant  future.  Here  are  all 
the  natural  and  many  of  the  acquired  advantages  that  can  be  desired  for  the  loca- 
tion of  an  industrial  centre  ;  a  useful  and  beautiful  river,  affording  an  ample  supply 
of  the  purest  water,  close  proximity  and  ample  communication  with  the  market  of 
the  Country  and  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  health,  beside  many  others  which 
may  readily  be  added  to  these,  which  are  of  cardinal  importance.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  numbers  of  the  old-world  operatives  come  flocking  to  Paterson  by 
every  steamer  that  crosses  the  Atlantic  to  find  ready  employment  and  soon  estab- 
lish themselves  in  comfortable  homes,  until  the  Paterson  working  people  are  the 
envy  of  all  others  on  both  continents  ;  and  it  is  no  marvel  that  the  mills  and  shops 
of  Paterson  are  multiplying  at  a  ratio  almost  incredible,  for  here  is  every  element 
to  promote  a  rapid  growth  and  a  prosperity  established  on  a  solid  basis  of  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things.  Paterson  has  evidently  been  predestined  to  become  great 
and  powerful  by  the  laws  of  natural  selection,  and  great  and  powerful  she  will 
doubtless  become. 

It  is  confidently  predicted  that  the  silk  and  other  industries  are  only  in  their 
infancy  here  as  yet,  and  that  some  day  in  the  not  distant  future  another  generation 
will  look  back  on  the  present  as  the  "day  of  small  things"  and  wonder  at  the 
supreme  complacence  with  which  people  regarded  the  status  as  it  now  exists.  In  view 
of  the  great  mills  looming  up  on  every  side,  shedding  light  upon  the  early  morning 
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and  evening  from  their  Countless  windows  and  filling  the  air  with  the  whirr  of 
machinery,  and  the  vast  processions  of  operatives  thronging  the  streets  in  passing  to 
and  from  their  work  morning,  noon  and  night,  it  may  seem  almost  incredible  that 
the  coming  citizen  should  ever  so  regard  it,  hut  among  the  more  thoughtful  of 
those  who  have  kept  the  onward  progress  of  events  in  this  department  in  view 
there  are  not  a  few  who  are  sanguine  enough  to  predict  that  Paterson  is  destined 
soon  to  beggar  the  chief  centres  of  silk  manufacture  in  Europe,  attracting  to  itself 
all  the  best  skilled  labor  and  transferring  the  industry  largely  to  the  banks  of  the 
Passaic,  even  as  it  has  already  done  in  a  measure  unexpected  but  a  few  years 
since.  The  locomotive  and  other  interests  also  are  fast  recovering — have  almost 
fully  recovered — from  the  stunning  effects  of  the  panic,  and  the  time  seems  most 
opportune  to  look  over  the  field  and  see  where  we  are  and  what  lies  before  us. 

To  the  preparation  of  this  work  much  time  has  been  devoted.  It  is  the  result 
of  patient  and  painstaking  research,  all  sources  of  information,  written  and  unwrit- 
ten, having  been  laid  under  contribution,  the  object  being  to  render  it  as  full, 
thorough  and  accurate  as  possible. 


History  of  Industrial  Paterson. 
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OUTLINE  OF  GENERAL  HISTORY. 

^S||N  the  23rd  day  of  June,  1661,  the  Duke  of  York,  brother  to  Charles  II,  then 
■til;'  the  reigning  King  of  England,  conveyed  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George 
ggj|fy  Carteret  the  territory  which  is  now  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  instru- 
^48^  ment  by  which  the  conveyance  was  effected  recited  that  the  tract  of  land 
was  sold  for  the  sum  of  "ten  shillings  of  lawful  money  of  England,"  and,  in  addition 
thereto,  that  a  rent  of  "  one  peppercorn  "  be  paid  on  the  day  of  the  nativity  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  if  legally  demanded.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  instru- 
ment in  which  the  bounds  of  New  Jersey  wer3  regularly  defined.  It  was  stipulated 
therein  that  the  said  tract  of  land  be  called  by  the  name  of  "Nova  Cesarea,  or  New 
Jersey,"  which  name,  -it  was  understood,  was  given  in  compliment  to  Sir  George 
Carteret,  who  had  defended  the  Island  of  Jersey  against  the  Long  Parliament  in 
the  civil  wars.  The  Constitution  then  formed,  securing  equal  privileges  and  liber- 
ty of  conscience  for  all,  was  the  first  Constitution  of  the  Province  and  remained  in 
force  until  1676,  when  the  Province  was  divided,  Lord  Berkeley  selling  his  share, 
afterward  known  as  West  Jersey,  to  two  Quakers.  Sir  George  Carteret,  sole  pro- 
prietor of  East  Jeisey,  died  in  1679,  leaving  a  will  which  directed  that  the 
Province  be  sold  to  pay  his  debts.  This  was  done,  by  his  widow  and  executors, 
and  the  Province  became  the  property  of  twelve  purchasers,  called  the  "twelve 
proprietors."  Each  of  these  took  a  partner  in  March,  1682,  and  the  number  was 
thus  increased  to  "twenty-four  proprietors."  Philip  Carteret,  appointed  Governor 
by  the  two  first  "proprietors,"  continued  in  office  until  1681,  his  salary  being  gen- 
erally about  £50  a  year,  paid  in  country  produce  at  prices  fixed  by  law.  Robert 
Barclay,  a  noted  Scotchman,  succeeded  Carteret  as  Governor  for  life  of  East  Jer- 
sey, with  dispensation  from  personal  residence.  His  first  deputy  was  Thomas 
Rudyard,  who  was  soon  superseded  by  Gawan  Lawrie,  who  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Niel  Campbell,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  continued 
in  office  until  April,  1702,  when,  the  "proprietors"  falling  out,  the  Province  was 
tendered  to  and  accepted  by  Queen  Anne.  East  anl  West  Jersey  were  then  re- 
united and  the  government,  together  with  that  of  New  York,  was  entrusted  by  the 
Queen  to  her  kinsman,  Lord  Cornbury,  who  continued  in  office  until  1708.  The 
people  complained  so  bitterly  of  him  that  the  Queen  was  then  compelled  to  revoke 
his  commission,  upon  which  his  creditors  put  him  in  prison  in  the  Province  he  had 
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formerly  governed,  until  lie  became  a  peer,  by  succession,  and  could  be  held  no 
longer.  The  Province  at  this  time  contained  about  25,000  inhabitants.  It  was 
misgoverned  by  various  appointees  of  the  Crown  until  the  last  of  the  ro}'al  Gov- 
ernors, William  Franklin,  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  came  to  the  office  in  1763. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle  New  Jersey  was  foremost 
among  her  sister  colonies  in  resisting  the  aggressions  of  British  tyranny.  The 
action  of  the  people  who  organized  for  the  protection  of  their  rights  was  opposed 
by  the  Governor,  who,  however,  was  powerless  to  stay  the  tide  which  set  in 
toward  freedom,  and  on  December  6th,  1775,  he  prorogued  the  Legislature  until 
January,  1770,  and  it  never  reassembled;  that  was  the  termination  of  the 
Provincial  Legislature  of  New  Jarsey.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1776,  the  deposed 
Governor,  who  had  made  himself  very  obnoxious  by  showing  himself  an  enemy  to 
the  liberties  of  his  country,  was  sent  under  guard  to  Governor  Trumbull,  of  Con- 
necticut, who  released  him  on  parole,  and  he  sailed  to  England  and  was  granted  a 
pension. 

The  first  L  >gislature  of  independent  New  Jersey  convened  at  Princeton,  Au- 
gust 27th,  1776,  and  on  the  31st  of  the  same  month  William  Livingston  was  elected 
Governor,  and  continued  in  office  for  fourteen  years,  during  several  of  which  the 
State  was  the  theatre  of  war.  There  is  hardly  a  town  in  the  State  which  lay  in  the 
route  of  the  British  army  that  wa  noi  signalized  by  some  enterprise  or  exploit 
during  the  Revolution.  The  losses  of  New  Jersey,  both  in  men  and  propert}r,  in 
the  Revolutionary  struggle  exceeded  that  of  any  other  of  the  thirteen  States,  in 
proportion  to  her  population  and  wealth.  By  her  sacrifices  of  blood  and  treasure 
in  resisting  oppression  she  is  entitled  to  stand  in  the  foremost  rank  among  those 
who  struggled  for  Arnerh  an  freedom.  At  Trenton  the  enemy  received  a  check 
which  turned  the  tide  of  the  war.  In  the  Summer  of  1778  Sir  Henry  Clinton  re- 
treated from  Philadelphia  through  New  Jersey  to  New  York,  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth signalizing  his  flight. 

Governor  Livingston  died  in  1790  and  was  succeeded  by  William  Paterson, 
after  Avhom  the  city  of  Paterson  was  named  at  its  founding,  in  1792.  Governor  Pat- 
erson resigned  in  1792  and  was  succeeded  by  Richard  Howell,  after  whom  followed 
Joseph  Bloomfield,  John  Lambert,  Aaron  Ogden,  William  S.  Pennington,  Mahlon 
Dickerson,  Isaac  W.  Williamson,  Peter  D.  Yroom,  Samuel  L.  Southard,  Elias  P. 
Seeley,  Philemon  Dickerson,  William  Pennington  and  Daniel  Haines,  the  last- 
named  being  elected  in  1813. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  items  of  history,  which  serve  to  throw  light  upon  the 
condition  of  the  times  to  which  they  refer,  mention  may  be  made  of  certain  early 
"moral  laws,"  the  provisions  of  which  were  somewhat  curious.  "Concerning  the 
beastly  vice,  drunkenness,"  the  first  laws  inflicted  penalties  of  one  shilling,  two 
shillings  and  two  shillings  and  sixpence  for  the  first  three  several  offences,  and,  in 
default  of  payment,  corporal  punishment.  In  1682  the  fine  was  raised  to  five  shill- 
ings, or  confinement  in  the  stocks  for  six  hours.  In  1668  each  town  was  compelled 
to  keep  an  "ordinary,"  for  the  entertainment  of  strangers,  under  a  penalty  of  forty 
shillings  for  each  month's  neglect.  In  1692  laws  were  passed  requiring  an  observ- 
ance of  "the  Lord's  Day"  by  abstaining  from  all  servile  work,  unlawful  recreations, 
unnecessary  traveling,  etc.,  and  keepers  of  public  houses  were  not  to  allow  "tip- 
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pling  on  the  Lord's  Day,  except  for  necessary  refreshmen'."  As  early  as  1668 
swearing  was  made  punishable  by  a  fine  of  one  shilling  for  each  offence  ;  in  1682 
the  fine  was  increased  to  two  shillings  and  sixpence.  "All  prizes,  stage-plays, 
games,  masques,  revels,  bull-baitings  and  cock-fightings,  which  excite  the  people 
to  rudeness,  cruelty  and  looseness,"  were  strictly  prohibited.  Night-walkers 
and  revelers  found  abroad  after  nine  o'clock  were  imprisoned  until  morning. 
"Any  expression  of  disrespectful  language  referring  to  those  in  office'  was  punishable  by 
fine,  the  stocks,  the  whipping  post,  or,  as  from  1675  to  1682,  by  banishment.  In 
1676  all  liars  were  included ;  for  a  second  offence  incurring  a  penalty  of  twenty 
shillings. 

Among  the  numerous  instructions  given  to  Governor  Cornbury  was  one  di- 
recting him  to  "permit  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  persons,  except  Papists" ;  and 
another  reciting  that,  "forasmuch  as  great  inconveniences  may  arise  by  the  liberty 
of  printing  in  our  said  Province,  you  are  to  provide  by  all  necessar}T  orders  that  no 
person  keep  any  press  for  printing,  nor  that  any  book,  pamphlet  or  other  matteis 
whatsoever  be  printed,"  etc. 

Prior  to  1676  the  only  road  through  New  Jersey  Avas  that  by  which  the  Dutch 
at  New  Amsterdam  reached  the  settlements  on  the  Delaware,  which  was  little  more 
than  a  foot  path.  Even  as  late  as  1716  neither  this  road  nor  the  ferry  at  New 
Brunswick  afforded  facilities  for  other  than  ho:  semen  and  pedestrians.  One  Del- 
laman  was  permitted  by  Governor  Hamilton,  in  1737,  to  drive  a  wagon  on  a  new 
road  which  passed  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  through  Perthtown,  now  Perth 
Amboy,  but  no  regular  time  nor  price  was  set  for  the  trips.  Exclusive  rights  of 
transportation  over  this  road,  granted  by  Lord  Cornbury  to  a  person  who  made 
fortnightly  trips,  were  one  of  the  abuses  of  his  lordship's  administration.  After- 
ward a  line  was  established  by  way  of  New  Brunswick,  and  in  1734  another,  via 
Bordentown,  running  from  South  river,  the  proprietor  of  which  line  was  pledged  to 
be  at  New  York  "once  a  week,  if  wind  and  weather  permit  "  In  later  years  roads 
and  stage  lines  multiplied,  and  in  1750  a  new  line  advertised  to  make  the  journev 
between  the  two  chief  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  "in  forty-eight  hours 
less  time  than  the  old  stage-waggon."  The  time  required  for  the  trip  was  from  five 
to  seven  days.  In  1701  "in  the  pleasant  month  of  May"  a  New  York  newspaper 
announced  :  "The  last  storm  put  our  Pennsylvania  post  a  week  behind,  and  it  is  not 
yet  com'd  in."  In  171)1,  just  before  the  date  of  the  founding  of  Paterson,  there 
were  but  six  Post-offices  in  the  State  ;  at  Newark,  Elizabeth,  Bridgeton,  Brunswick, 
Princeton  and  Trenton.  The  total  receipts  of  the  six  aggregated  $530  for  the  year, 
of  which  the  Postmasters  received  $108.20,  leaving  $121. SO  as  the  revenue  to  the 
Government. 
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{Sfer^ASSAIC  County  was  formed  from  the  Northern  part  of  Essex  and  the  West- 
r*|^  ern  part  of  Bergen  Counties,  February  7th,  1837.  Its  extreme  length  is 
<**  ]  thirty  miles;  its  breadth  varies  from  two  to  sixteen  miles.  It  is  bounded 
^4/ '^  on  the  North  by  Bergen  County  and  a  part  of  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  East 
by  Bergen  and  Hudson  Counties,  South  by  Essex  and  Morris  Counties  and  West 
by  Sussex  County.  The  surface  is  generally  hilly,  with  broad  and  fertile  valleys, 
excepting  in  the  extreme  Southeastern  part,  where  it  is  mainly  level.  The  county 
is  well  watered  by  the  Passaic,  Pequannock,  Bidgewood,  Pompton  and  Ramapo 
rivers.  The  facilities  of  transportation  consist  of  three  important  railways  and 
their  connections :  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western,  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna and  Western  (Boonton  Branch),  and  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  and  West- 
ern (late  the  New  Jersey  Midland).  Besides  these  there  is  the  Morris  Canal,  which 
passes  thi-ough  the  Southern  portion  of  the  county.  Each  of  the  three  railway 
lines  furnishes  frequent  communication  with  New  York  City,  and,  through  their  re- 
spective connections,  with  the  far  West.  In  the  Northern  part  of  the  county  are 
vast  deposits  of  iron  ore,  which  is  worked  up  in  the  extensive  furnaces  and  forges 
contiguous  thereto.  The  county  is  not  especially  noted  for  its  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, but  derives  its  chief  importance  from  its  extensive  manufactures.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  county  in  1810,  three  years  after  it  was  formed,  was  16,721.  At  this 
time  it  was  divided  into  five  townships,  as  follows :  Acquackanonk,  Pompton, 
West  Milford,  Paterson,  Manchester  ;  two  others,  Little  Falls  and  Wayne,  have 
since  been  formed. 

Barber  and  Howe's  '-Historical  Collections,"  published  in  1814,  describes  Ac- 
quackanonk as  having  at  that  period  eight  stores,  one  cotton  factory,  two  tanneries, 
one  grist  mill,  one  sawmill,  one  academy,  three  schools,  130  scholars  and  $73,000 
capital  invested  in  manufactures  ;  population,  2,483.  Acquackanonk,  being  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Passaic,  fifteen  miles  from  its  mouth,  early  acquired 
much  importance  and  was  long  known  as  the  "Landing."  In  the  "Historical  Col- 
lections" appears  an  Eastern  view  of  the  village  of  Acquackanonk,  which  shows  the 
denser  portion  of  the  hamlet,  together  with  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  and  Acad- 
emy, and  another  church  is  described,  in  the  Western  part  of  the  place,  as  being 
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"built  of  brick  and  ornamented  with  a  cupola,  on  the  front  of  which  was  a  tablet 

bearing  the  inscription : 

"Hitherto  the  Loud  has  helped  us  — 1  Sam.   VII.  12, 

THE  TRUE  REFORMED  DUTCH  CHURCH, 

OF  ACHQUAKANONK. 

Erected  A.  D.,  1825." 

This  was  the  old  Seceder  Church,  still  standing,  of  which  the  venerable 
"Dominie"  Berdan  has  been  pastor  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

An  officer  of  the  Revolutionary  Army  who  passed  through  Acquackanonk  and 
Paramus  in  1778  thus  gives  his  impressions  : 

"These  towns  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  Dutch  people  ;  their  churches  and 
dwelling-houses  are  built  of  rough  stone,  one  story  high.  There  is  a  peculiar  neat- 
ness in  the  appearance  of  their  dwellings,  having  an  airy  piazza,  supported  by  pil- 
lars in  front,  and  their  kitchens  at  the  ends  in  the  form  of  wings.  The  land  is  re- 
markably level  and  the  soil  fertile  ;  and,  being  generally  advantageously  cultivated, 
the  people  appear  to  enjoy  ease  and  happy  competency.  The  furniture  in  their 
houses  is  of  the  most  ordiuary  kind,  and  such  as  might  be  supposed  to  accord  with 
the  fashion  of  the  days  of  Queen  Anne.  They  despise  the  superfluities  of  life  and 
are  ambitious  to  appear  always  neat  and  cleanly  and  never  to  complain  of  an 
empty  purse." 

Little  Falls  village  is  described  in  the  "Historical  Collections"  as  follows  : 
"There  are  at  this  date  (1841),  four  stores,  several  manufacturing  establishments  and 
mills,  one  Reformed  and  one  Methodist  church  and  about  60  dwellings.  There  is  here 
an  excellent  quarry  of  red  sandstone,  which  was  used  in  the  construction  of  Trinity 
Church,  New  York.  From  it  has  been  carved  some  beautiful  statuary  by  Mr. 
Thorn,  the  sculptor,  formerly  a  resident  of  the  village." 

Of  Manchester,  formerly  a  part  of  Saddle  River,  Bergen  County,  the  same 
works  says :  "The  village  of  Manchester,  formerly  called  Totowa,  is  situated  on 
the  Passaic  in  a  romantic  and  picturesque  region  of  country  immediately  opposite 
Paterson,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  two  bridges,  and  in  a  general  description  it 
should  be  included  as  part  of  that  town.  It  contains  several  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, a  Reformed  Dutch  church,  a  church  for  colored  persons  and  about  1,600 
inhabitants.  Goffle  (called  by  the  old  Dutch  residents  de  Gaffel,  or  the  place  where 
the  roads  fork),  is  a  hamlet  in  the  Northeastern  part  of  the  township."  Accompany- 
ing is  a  view  of  the  village  of  Manchester  taken  from  the  summit,  at  the  quarry,  to 
the  South  of  the  thickly  settled  portion. 

The  population  of  Pomptonat  this  date  is  given  as  1,437,  and  a  further  descrip- 
tion says  that  there  were  in  the  township  eight  forges,  one  furnace,  three  grist 
mills,  six  saw  mills,  five  schools  and  186  scholars.  The  name  was  derived  from 
the  Pompton  tribe  of  Indians.  Ryerson's,  on  the  Pequannock  river,  and  Ring- 
wood,  Boardville  and  "Whinokie,"  on  the  Ringwood  river,  are  mentioned  as  unim- 
portant places. 

In  1844,  ten  years  after  its  formation,  from  Pompton,  "West  Milford  had  ten 
forges,  two  tanneries,  two  grist  mills,  five  saw  mills,  eleven  schools,  408  scholars 
and  a  population  of  2,108.     "Mackepin,"  IJajiks,  Cedar,  Buck  and  Dunker  Ponds 
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with  outlets  into  the  Pequannock  river,  are    spoken  of ;  also   Long  Pond,   now 
Greenwood  Lake,  which  is  described  as  a  favorite  resort  for  anglers. 

At  this  period  the  township  of  Paterson,  which  had  been  formed  from  Ac- 
quackanonk  in  1831,  was  represented  as  having  a  population  of  7,598.  The  village 
of  Paterson,  the  seat  of  justice  for  Passaic  County,  lay  then,  as  now,  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  and  included  an  area  of  thirty-six  square  miles.  It  was  governed  by  a 
Mayor,  Kecorder  and  Common  Council.  It  was  regarded  as  the  second  town  of 
importance  in  the  State.  A  more  detailed  description  of  Paterson  will  be  found  in 
its  proper  connection,  largely  incorporated  with  the  city's  industrial  history 
proper.  This  course  seems  especially  fitting  in  view  of  the  fact  that  its 
growth  and  advancement,  as  village,  town  and  city,  were  always  commensurate 
with  and  largely  controlled  by  its  progress  in  manufactures.  It  is  the  same  even 
to  the  present  day.  It  was  to  manufacturing  enterprise  that  Paterson  owed  its 
birth,  and  it  always  has  been,  and  probably  will  remain,  par  excellance,  "Industrial 
Paterson." 

There  were  no  battles  fought  within  the  bounds  of  what  is  now  Passaic  County 
during  the  Eevolution  ;  still  this  section  was  included  within  the  theatre  of  mili- 
tary operation,  and  both  armies  were  found  now  and  again  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  Paterson.  In  1776  and  1778  there  were  slight  skirmishes  at  Acquackanonk, 
but  nothing  occurred  of  serious  consequence.  During  the  Autumn  of  1780  the 
American  army  was  encamped  at  Totowa  ;  the  left  wing,  under  Lafayette,  being  at 
the  Gome,  and  Wagaraw  ;  the  centre  back  of  Totowa,  along  the  foot  of  the  Preak- 
ness  range  ;  while  the  right,  under  Lord  Stirling,  held  a  position  to  defend  the  ap- 
proach to  the  Great  Notch.  General  Washington's  headquarters  were  in  a  fine 
brick  structure  once  known  as  the  Dey,  but  later  as  the  Hogencamp,  mansion, 
though  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  of  and  at  times  lodged  with  the  Van  Houtens,  of 
Totowa. 

In  1781,  while  a  part  of  the  Jersey  Brigade  was  encamped  in  Wanaque  Valley, 
the  mutiny  occurred  which  has  been  incorporated  into  the  history  of  that  period. 
The  troops  considered  themselves  ill-used,  and  probably  they  were  ;  but  discipline 
must  be  maintained.  Washington  sent  a  strong  detachment  of  reliable  troops, 
made  the  mutineers  prisoners  and,  after  a  brief  court-martial,  had  two  of  them 
shot  on  the  spot.  Of  this  occurrence  the  following  account  is  given  by  Surgeon 
Thacher,  who  accompanied  the  detachment  : 

"Marched  on  the  27th  at  one  o'clock  A.  M.,  eight  miles,  which  brought  us  in 
view  of  the  huts  of  the  insurgent  soldiers  by  dawn  of  day.  Here  we  halted  for  an 
hour,  to  make  the  necessary  preparations.  Some  of  our  officers  suffered  much 
anxiety  lest  the  soldiers  would  not  prove  faithful  on  this  trying  occasion.  Orders 
were  given  to  load  their  arms.  It  was  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and  indications  were 
given  that  they  were  to  be  relied  on.  Being  paraded  in  a  line,  General  Howe 
harangued  them,  representing  the  heinousness  of  the  crime  of  mutiny,  and  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  military  subordination,  adding  that  the  mutineers  must  be 
brought  to  an  unconditional  submission  ;  no  temporizing,  no  listening  to  terms  of 
compromise,  while  in  a  state  of  resistance.  Two  field-pieces  were  ordered  to  be 
placed  in  view  of  the  insurgents,  and  the  troops  were  directed  to  surround  the 
huts  on  all  sides.  General  Howe  next  ordered  his  aid-de-camp  to  command  the 
mutineers  to  appear  on  parade  in  front  of  their  huts,  unarmed,  within  five  minutes ; 
observing  them  to  hesitate,  a  second  messenger  was  sent,  and  they  instantly  obeyed 
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the  command,  and  paraded  in  a  line  without  arms,  being  in  number  between  two 
and  three  hundred.  Finding  themselves  closely  encircle!  and  unable  to  resist, 
they  quietly  submitted  to  the  fate  which  awaited  them.  General  Howe  ordered 
that  three  of  the  ringleaders  shoiild  be  selected  as  victims  for  condign  punishment. 
These  unfortunate  culprits  were  tried  on  the  spot,  Colonel  Sproat  being  president 
of  the  court-martial,  standing  on  the  snow,  and  they  were  condemned  to  be  shot  by 
twelve  of  their  comrades,  partners  in  their  crime.  Two  were  thus  executed ;  the 
third  was  pardoned.  The  mutineers  were  buried  where  they  fell,  a  mile  or  two 
Northeast  of  Pompton,  in  a  secluded,  neglected  spot  among  the  hills,  where  a  few 
stones,  rudely  heaped  together,  are  the  only  monuments  of  the  two  misguided  men, 
who  were  about  as  much  sinned  against  as  sinning." 

While  Washington  was  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  Preakness  hills  the  whole 
army  was  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  readiness  for  active  operations,  the  advance 
corps  being  placed  under  command  of  Lafayette,  the  right  wing  (Pennsylvania  and 
Connecticut  Brigades)  under  command  of  Lord  Stirling,  and  the  left  wing  (the  four 
Massachusetts  Brigades)  under  Maj.  Gen.  St.  Clair.  A  flying  hospital  was  estab- 
lished at  Demund's,  on  the  old  Pompton  road.  It  is  said  that  the  bold  hill  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Notch  was  a  favorite  lookout  of  Gen.  Washington's  at  this  time, 
and  that  from  this  point  he  once  detected  a  raiding  party  of  British  sallying  out 
from  Elizabethtown,  and  promptly  despatching  a  troop  of  cavalry  behind  the  hills 
to  Springfield  intercepted  the  foragers  as  they  were  making  off  with  a  fine  lot  of 
cattle  and  other  booty. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  straggling  from  camp,  and  Washington  rebuked  this 
in  a  general  order,  in  which  he  stated  that  in  a  ride  he  took  "the  other  day"  he 
found  the  soldiers  as  low  as  Acquackanonk  bridge,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and 
as  far  as  he  had  ever  yet  gone,  around  the  environs  of  the  camp,  the  roads  and 
farm-houses  were  full  of  them. 

An  incident  is  handed  down  by  tradition  that  probably  grew  out  of  this  habit 
of  straggling.  On  one  occasion  a  party  of  American  soldiers  were  chased  by  a 
daring  company  of  redcoats,  even  to  the  Passaic  river,  near  the  present  Main  street 
bridge.  The  Americans  got  across  safely,  and  partly  cut  down  the  old  bridge.  The 
impetuous  British,  bent  on  pursuit,  dashed  into  the  water,  the  officers  mounted  on 
the  privates'  shoulders,  but  ere  they  had  got  half  way  across  a  hot  fire  from  the 
American  camp  caused  them  to  turn  back  with  even  greater  speed  than  they  had 
shown  in  the  pursuit. 

Robert  Erskine,  agent  for  the  London  Company,  at  Kingwood,  took  sides  from 
the  first  with  the  Colonies,  and  so  early  as  August,  1775,  he  fully  equipped  a  com- 
pany of  Continental  militia  at  the  Ringwood  Works,  at  his  own  expense — one  of  the 
very  first  compan;es  organized  in  this  State  for  the  war.  The  Provincial  Congress 
warmly  commended  his  zeal  and  ordered  that  he  be  commissioned  Captain  of  the 
company.  He  did  valuable  service  to  the  American  cause  in  running  the  works 
during  subsequent  years,  supplying  cannon  balls  and  other  necessaries  to  the  army. 
Moreover,  his  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the  country  was  great,  and  Washing- 
ton made  him  Geographer  and  Surveyor-General  to  the  Army,  which  position  he 
doubtless  held  until  his  death,  in  1780.  He  is  buried  at  Ringwood,  not  far  from  the 
ruins  of  the  old  Ringwood  Furnace,  and  near  the  road  running  from  Ringwood  to 
Long  Pond.     He  was  45  years  of  age  when  he  died. 

It  was  long  a  matter  of  tradition  that  one  of  the  Ryersons,  who  owned  a  furnace 
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and  forge  at  Poinpton,  made  cannon  balls  and  secretly  delivered  them  on  board  of 
British  war  vessels  at  New  York,  but  this  is  said  to  have  been  a  slander.  The  story 
really  originated  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  did  not  relate  to  transactions 
during  the  Revolution,  and  about  nine  years  afterward,  in  1821,  Mr.  Ryerson  com- 
pelled two  well  known  citizens  who  had  circulated  the  story  to  deny  its  truth  over 
their  own  signatures. 

It  is  recorded  that  the  most  prominently  active  British  sympathizer  in  this  part 
of  the  State,  if  not  in  New  Jersey,  was  Robert  Drummond,  a  wealthy  ship  owner 
and  merchant  at  Acquackanonk  Landing,  who  had  married  Jannetje  Yreeland.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  in  May,  June  and  August,  1775,  and  ac- 
quitted himself  so  satisfactorily  to  his  constituents  that  they  re-elected  him  in  Sep- 
tember, but  when  active  hostilities  began  he  placed  his  services  at  the  disposal  of 
his  King,  and  organized  the  Second  Battalion  of  New  Jersey  Volunteers,  of  which 
he  was  commissioned  Major.  It  was  stated  that  upwards  of  200  members  of  this  bat- 
talion were  his  neighbors,  who  had  been  persuaded  to  enlist  under  his  influence. 
This,  however,  is  said  to  have  been  false,  and  that  he  must  have  gotten  his  recruits 
from  the  Bergen  County  side  of  the  river.  Most  of  his  battalion  fell  victims  to  the 
climate  in  the  Southern  States,  or  perished  in  battle.  Maj.  Drummond  himself 
went  to  England  after  the  war,  with  his  wife,  and  died  at  Chelsea,  in  1789. 

On  August  21st,  1781,  an  army  passed  through  Acquackanonk  for  the  last  time. 
It  was  the  American  force  hurrying  toward  Virginia  to  attack  Lord  Cornwallis, 
whose  surrender  followed  two  months  later. 

In  this  connection  it  is  most  appropriate  that  the  following  brief  account  of 
Lafayette's  subsequent  visit  to  the  scenes  of  his  former  exploits,  and  of  his  recep- 
tion by  a  grateful  people,  be  given,  in  conclusion  of  these  Revolutionary  remin- 
iscences ;  it  is  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Peter  Archdeacon,  who  was  an  eye-witness  : 

"  General  Lafayette  returned  to  the  United  States  and  landed  in  New  York  on 
the  10th  of  August,  1821.  He  soon  afterwards  visited  Paterson.  Never  did  the 
lovely  banks  of  the  Passaic  appear  in  such  majestic  grandeur. 

"  The  pleasant  foliage,  bending  to  the  fragrant  breeze,  saluted  the  welcome 
visitor  at  every  step,  as  if  nature  herself  would  hold  her  grand  levee.  Flora  decked 
the  knolls  and  in  the  little  fissures  of  the  rock  a  bouquet  there  she  dropped.  Nep- 
tune, jealous  of  sweet  Flora's  balmy  gift,  his  trident  seized  and  sent  a  shower  of 
pearly  drops  which  sprinkled  the  variegated  iris  that  encircles  the  chasm  of  the 
Passaic. 

"  After  a  lapse  of  forty  years  the  recollections  of  Totowa  were  fresh  in  the 
visitor's  memory.  Lafayette  on  his  arrival  in  Paterson  was  received  with  all  the 
congratulations  that  could  arise  from  the  hearts  of  freemen  ;  the  flow  of  gratitude 
for  his  able  and  generous  efforts  in  the  cause  of  liberty  added  to  the  delight  so  raptur- 
ously felt  at  once  more  beholding  the  companion  of  the  beloved  Father  of  his 
Country,  who  shared  his  toils  and  dangers.  The  procession  entered  Paterson  from 
the  Bergen  (now  Manchester  or  North  Ward),  side  of  the  river,  under  two  superb 
arches  displaying  their  festoons  and  a  variety  of  flowers  interwoven  with  evergreens. 
One  was  inscribed— '  Behold  our  second  Father  cometh!'  On  the  other — 'Wel- 
come, Lafayette  ! ' 

"  The  houses  were  everywhere  tastefully  decorated  with  wreaths  and  festoons, 
the  streets  were  swept,  the  fire  companies  displayed  their  patriotic  feeling  on  the 
occasion,  by  sprinkling  the  route  with  engines,  which  added  much  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  scene.     The  procession  moved  through  the  principal  streets,  which  were 
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strewn  with  flowers.  The  throng  was  immense  ;  it  was  difficult  to  move,  and  many 
of  the  house-tops  were  crowded  with  anxious  eyes  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  nation's 
guest.  The  ladies  from  the  windows  greeted  the  hero  with  their  bewitching  smiles, 
and  waved  their  white  handkerchiefs  to  the  breeze,  as  a  token  of  welcome  to  the 
illustrious  Lafayette.  The  procession  arrived  at  the  large  hotel  that  formerly  stood 
upon  apart  of  the  ground  now  occupied  by  Congress  Hall,  in  Main  Street,  which 
was  then  kept  by  Mr.  James  McNally.  Here  the  assembled  citizens  rent  the  air 
with  their  acclamation  of  "  Welcoma,  Lafayette!"  The  General  answered  with 
smiles  and  the  waving  of  his  hand.  A  splendid  collation  was  prepared  of  the 
choicest  productions  of  the  season.  The  nation's  guest  was  introduced  to  the  citi- 
zens by  the  old  patriots,  Gen.  Godwin  and  John  Travers,  Esq.  After  many  saluta- 
tions and  hearty  welcomes  to  his  adopted  country  the  General  rose  and  gave  the 
following  toast : 

'  The  recollections  of  Totowa  and  the  enjoyments  of  Paterson  ;  may  this  happy,  populous,  manufac- 
turing town,  more  and  more  bear  witness  to  the  superiority  of  Republican  institutioas  and  the  blessings  of 
freedom,  equal  rights  and  self-government.' 

"  The  General  afterward  departed  amidst  the  hosannas  of  the  multitude,  accom- 
panied by  his  old  friend,  Gen.  Godwin." 

Judge  Henry  P.  Simmons,  of  Passaic  City,  who  was  a  very  small  boy  at  that 
time,  remembers  the  scene  at  this  reception,  and  says  that  Lafayette  was  taken  to  a 
large  four-story  hotel  on  Market  Street,  which  occupied  the  site  of  what  has  since 
been  known  as  the  Merchants'  Loan  and  Trust  Company's  building.  The  then 
embryo  Judge  opened  wide  his  eyes  to  see  the  carpets  spread  for  the  honored 
guest  to  walk  on  after  stepping  from  the  carriage,  for  in  those  days  the  houses  of 
even  the  wealthiest  families  were  guiltless  of  any  covering,  save,  perhaps,  clean  white 
sand. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


EARLY  SETTLERS. 

«|jfN  1666  a  colony  of  New  England  people,  the  first  white  settlers  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  State,  purchased  a  tract  where  Newark  now  is,  their  territory  ex- 
tending Northerly  along  the  Passaic  to  the  Third  or  "  Yantacaw "  river. 
The  land  on  the  other  side  of  the  Passaic  was  bought  by  John  Berry  in 
1669.  But  the  whole  of  New  Jersey  North  of  Newark  and  West  of  the  Hackensack 
was  at  this  time  a  wilderness,  familiar  only  to  the  red  man  and  penetrated  by  but 
few  of  the  most  daring  of  the  whites.  The  latter  came  back  with  wonderful  tales 
of  the  richness  of  the  land,  and  of  the  marvelous  "  Totowa  Falls,"  which,  to  the 
Dutch,  who  were  more  familiar  with  canals  than  with  water-falls,  doubtless  was  an 
extraordinary  spectacle.  Indeed,  it  was  then  the  most  striking  natural  curiosity 
known  to  the  whites  in  America,  for  the  Falls  of  Niagara  had  been  seen  only  by  a 
few  adventurous  Jesuits. 

After  the  settlement  of  Newark  the  advancement  was  rapid,  and  three  years 
later  nearly  all  the  land  on  the  East  side  of  the  Passaic  as  far  as  Saddle  River  was 
purchased.  The  first  real  estate  transaction  within  the  present  Passaic  County  occur- 
red in  1G78,  when  Dundee  Island,  then  known  as  Menehenicke,  was  sold  by  Captahem 
Peeters,  an  Indian  Sachem,  to  Hartman  Michielson  (Vreeland),  from  the  town  of 
Bergen,  who  procured  a  patent  therefor  in  1685  from  the  East  Jersey  proprietors, 
upon  agreeing  to  pay  as  a  yearly  rental  "  one  fatt  henn,"  forever,  if  demanded. 
The  same  year  Christopher  Hoogland,  of  New  York  city,  purchased  '278  acres 
where  the  present  city  of  Passaic  now  stands,  but  he  soon  sold  out  to  Michielson. 
Others  came  from  Bergen  and  much  more  land  was  purchased  along  the  river 
up  to  the  Great  Falls.  This  purchase  was  completed  in  March,  1679,  when  the 
Indians  were  paid  for  their  territory  in  coats,  blankets,  kettles,  powder,  trinkets 
and  gewgaws,  the  purchasers  receiving  a  deed  from  Captahem.  The  following 
record  of  this  transaction  is  found  among  old  documents  still  existing  : 

"  March  28,  1679,  Captahem,  '  Indian  Sachem  and  Chief,  in  the  Pr'sence  and  by 
the  approbation  and  consent  of  Memiseraen,  Mindawas,  Ghonnajea,  Indians  and 
Sachems  of  the  said  Country,  for  and  In  Consideration  of  a  certain  P'rsall  of  Coates, 
Blankets,  kettles,  powder,  and  other  Goods,'  conveyed  the  tract  '  known  by  the 
name  of  Haquequenunck'  unto  Hans  Dederick,  Gerret  Garretson,  Walling  Jacobs 
and  Hendrick  George." 
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Later  a  patent  was  received  for  this  also,  from  the  East  Jersey  proprietors.  The 
deed  purported  to  cover  a  transfer  of  about  5,500  acres,  but  the  tract  actually  con- 
tained over  10,000  acres,  being  bounded  as  follows  :  From  the  Third  Kiver  to  the 
Falls  ;  thence  to  Garret  Rock  and  along  the  face  of  the  cliff  Southwesterly  to  the 
county  line;  thence  to  Third  River.  The  tract  was  called  "  Haquequenunck,"' 
"  corrupted  "  after  passing  through  many  intermediate  stages,  to  Acquackanonk,  as 
at  present.  At  different  times  this  name  was  called  Hockquackonong,  Acquege- 
nonch,  Agueyquinunke,  Aquikenong,  Achquackununk,  Ackquequenong,  besides 
many  other  quite  similar. 

The  original  patentees  were  fourteen  in  number  :  Hans  Diederieks,  Gerret 
Gerretson,  Walling  Jacobs,  Elias  Michielson,  Hartman  Michielson,  Johannes 
Michielson,  Cornelius  Michielson,  Adrian  Post,  Urian  Tomason,  Cornelius  Roelof- 
son,  Symon  Jacobs,  John  Hendrick  Speare,  Cornelius  Lubbers,  Abraham  Bookey. 
Gerretson  came  from  Wageningen,  Holland,  and  soon  the  younger  generation  came 
to  be  known  as  "  Van  "  (from)  Wageningen,  after  which  it  was  eas}r  to  arrive  at  Van 
Wagoner,  a  well  known  name  in  the  vicinity  at  the  present  day.  The  Jacobses 
were  from  Bergen,  and  their  descendants  are  the  numerous  Van  Winkle  family. 
The  Michielsons  were  descended  from  Michiel  Jansen,  who  came  from  New  York 
and  settled  at  Coininunipaw.  His  descendants  are  the  Vreelands,  also  a  numerous 
family.  Adrian  Post  was  a  son  of  Captain  Adrian  Post,  who  came  to  this  country 
in  charge  of  a  colony  and  settled  at  Bergen  Point.  The  numerous  Van  Bipers  in 
this  section  are  the  descendants  of  Urian  Tomason.  The  Van  Houtens  were  in  part 
at  least  descendants  from  Cornelius  Roelofson — son  of  Ralph  ;  and  the  descendants 
of  John  H.  Speare  are  still  living  in  various  parts  of  Passaic  and  Bergen  Counties. 
Cornelius  Lubbers  is  responsible  for  the  Van  Blarcom  and  Westervelt  families,  of 
which  he  was  the  lineal  progenitor.  Abraham  Bookey  did  not  live  on  the  new 
purchase  long  and  left  no  descendants  here,  so  far  as  known. 

These  first  settlers  probably  took  possession  about  1683,  in  the  Fall,  their  settle- 
ment being  all  along  the  river  bank  up  as  far  as  Main  Bridge,  Passaic  City, 
fourteen  farms  of  about  equal  size,  one  hundred  acres  each,  being  laid  out.  The 
balance  of  the  tract  was  afterward  apportioned,  some  of  it  not  until  about  1714, 
when  the  last  division  was  made. 

The  first  real  glimpse  of  Acquackanonk  is  afforded  by  the  narrative  of  two 
Labadist  missionaries,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1679  to  prospect  for  a  favora- 
ble site  whereon  to  found  a  colony  of  their  co-religionists.  While  they  were  so- 
journing temporarily  among  the  Dutch  at  Bergen  in  the  Fall  of  1679  they  heard 
glowing  accounts  of  the  richness  of  "Ackquekenon,"  where  "Jaques  of  Najaek,"  with 
seven  or  eight  associates,  had  purchased  from  the  Indians,  for  about  $50,  a  tract 
of  12,000  morgen,  or  24,000  acres.  This  was  the  Saddle  River  tract,  bought  by 
Jaques  Cortelyou,  of  Long  Island.  It  is  described  by  various  writers  of  the  time 
as  a  great  island,  possessing  special  advantages  for  settlement.  In  March,  1680, 
these  Labadists  sailed  with  an  Indian  guide  from  Gowanus  Bay  to  Acquackononk, 
landing  about  where  the  Rusling  bridge  now  is,  at  Dundee,  the  voyage  occupying 
the  better  part  of  two  days.  They  then  journeyed  on  foot  to  the  Great  Falls,  of 
which  they  gave  a  description — the  first  of  which  we  have  any  account.     William 
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Nelson,  in  his  "Historical  Sketch"  of  Passaic  County,   says,  in  reference  to  the  di- 
vision of  the  Indian  purchase  of  March,  1680  : 

"When  these  lots  were  partitioned  oft'  there  was  left  an  odd  triangular  plot, 
which  it  was  concluded  to  consecrate  to  religious  purposes  and  the  interment  of 
the  dead,  a  church  being  organized  in  1694,  and  a  modest  building  erected  within 
the  next  six  or  eight  years  for  public  worship.  'Dominie'  Giuliani  Bertholf,  at 
the  time  a  school-teacher  in  the  village,  was  called  in  1693,  and  was  the  first  regu- 
larly-settled Reformed  Dutch  pastor  in  New  Jersey,  as  also  the  first  school-master 
in  the  county." 

The  second  settlement  in  the  county  was  made  at  Pompton  by  Major  Anthony 
Brockholls  and  Captain  Arent  Schuyler,  both  from  New  York,  the  former  having 
been  acting  Governor  for  a  time  and  Mayor  of  the  city,  and  both  having  been 
branded  as  traitors  by  the  then  Governor,  Leisler,  for  resisting  his  usurpations  of 
power  under  William  and  Mary,  of  England.  A  price  being  set  on  their  heads 
they  fled  and  settled  at  what  is  now  Pompton  village  in  1697,  and  others  soon  fol- 
lowed.* 

Preakness  was  settled  first  by  Johannes  De  Reimers  afterward  Doremus — 
about  1715.  In  1706  George  Ryerson  of  Pompton  and  his  two  brothers  from  New 
York  purchased  a  p  irt  of  what  is  now  Manchester,  and  three  years  later  George 
Francis  and  Zurva  Westervelt  purchased  the  balance  from  the  Indians,  embracing 
a  portion  of  the  First  Ward  of  Paterson,  as  now  divided. 

Little  Falls  was  first  settled  in  the  Stony  Road  neighborhood,  now  a  suburb  of 
Paterson,  in  1711,  by  Francis  Post,  John  Sip,  Harmanus  Garrison,  Thomas  Jer- 
vanse  (Van  Riper),  Christopher  Sfcynmets,  Cornelius  Doremus,  Peter  Powlosse  and 
Hessel  Pieterse,  all  farmers  from  Acquackanonk.  The  site  of  the  village  of  Little 
Falls  was  settled  a  dozen  years  later,  and  the  same  names,  such  as  Brower,  Fran- 
cisco, Van  Ness,  Vreeland,  as  are  most  common  there  now,  were  known  in  that  vi- 
cinity in  that  early  day.  During  the  first  quarter  of  the  17th  century  the  beautiful 
Wanaque,  or  Wynockie,  valley  was  discovered  to  be  a  charming  section,  and  later 
the  rich  wealth  of  iron  ore  was  discovered  and  the  Ringwood  Iron  Co.  was  formed, 
first  by  New  York  capitalists,  who,  however,  soon  sold  out  to  "The  London  Com- 
pany," who  carried  on  the  works  until  the  Revolution.  These  mines,  added  to  the 
other  natural  advantages  of  that  section,  resulted  in  the  settlement  of  Pompton 
and  West  Milford  at  an  early  date. 

The  London  Company's  operations  were  very  extensive  for  many  years. 
Robert  Erskine,  the  son  of  a  Scotch  c'ergyman,  and  in  nianv  respects  a  remarkable 
man,  was  agent  about  1771  and  later.  Mr.  Nelson  says  :  "He  inventoried  the  Com- 
pany's personal  property  at  £30,000,  and  said  the  annual  circulation  of  cash  and 

*  Iu  16a5  Schuyler  and  Brockholls  formed  a  company,  associating  with  them  Samuel  Bavard,  George 
Rytrsou,  John  Mead,  Simuel  Berrie,  David  Mandiville  and  Heudrick  Mandeville,  and  on  June  6th  of  that 
year,  they  bought  of  the  Indians  5,500  acres  of  land  "at  or  new  Pequvneck  and  Pomtan  creek  "  The  Iu- 
diau  grantors  were  Taepgan,  Oragnap,  Mausiem,  Wickwarn  Rookham,  Paakek,  Siekuak.  Waweigiu,  Onage- 
punk,  andN<  skil.iuitt,  Peykqueueck  and  Pomtan  Indians,  and  laiapogh,  Sachem  of  Miuisiug.  The  last- 
mentioned  Chieftain's  name  was  long  preserved  in  Yawpaw,  recently  supplanted  by  the  meaningless  appel- 
lation Oakland,  bestowed  on  the  Midland  station  next  below  Pomptou.  The  consideration  for  these  5,500 
acres,  --to  be  taken  up  by  him  the  said  Arent  Schuyler  to  his  best  Liking  at  or  nedr  Peokquanneck  and 
Pomtan  and  the  Low  Lmd  Lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Creek  bstween  Peekquamck  and  Pomtan  aforesaid," 
was  "a  certaine  quautine  of  Wampom,  and  other  goods  nud  Merchandise  to  the  value  of  £110,  Current 
money  of  New  York.'' — Xelson. 
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supplies  was  from  £20,000  to  £30,000,  while  he  had  under  him  500  or  600  men — 
clerks,  overseers,  forgemen,  founders,  colliers,  wood-cutters,  carters  and  laborers. 
At  that  time  American  manufactures  were  prohibited  by  England,  and  the  Lon- 
don Company  could  merely  make  its  iron  into  pigs  and  blooms  ;  these  were  trans- 
ported over  wretched  roads  to  Acquackanonk  Landing,  there  loaded  on  sloops  and 
carried  to  New  York,  where  they  were  shipped  to  England,  to  be  made  into 
various  articles  and  brought  back  and  sold  in  America  for  whatever  prices  the 
manufacturers  chose  to  ask.  This  was  a  fair  sample  of  the  workings  of  the  British 
free-trade  policy  one  hundred  years  ago.  Under  a  different  system,  the  iron  mined 
at  Ringwood  is  made  into  locomotives,  bridges  and  every  sort  of  machinery,  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  furnaces,  affording  employment  to  thousands  of  hands,  and  fur- 
nishing a  demand  for  all  the  produce  the  farmers  of  the  vicinity  can  raise.  The 
mines  are  now  within  twenty  miles  of  a  market,  whereas  in  the  days  of  the  Lon- 
don Company  their  market  was  three  thousand  miles  away.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  investment  was  a  financial  failure,  under  such  a  state  of  things.  It  may  be 
noted  here  that  the  oldest  pig  in  the  country  is  to  be  found  at  Charlotteburg.  It 
is  not  a  live  porker,  but  a  pig  of  iron,  moulded  there,  and  bears  the  legend,  in 
raised  letters — 'Charlotteburg,  1770.'  The  mains  of  a  forge  as  old  as  the  Revolu- 
tion may  still  be  discerned  on  an  island  in  the  Pequannock  river,  a  mile  or  so 
above  Smith's  Mills,  and  a  little  further  up,  on  a  beautiful,  sunny  slope,  shaded  by 
a  gigantic  chestnut,  are  clustered  the  graves  of  some  scores  of  those  patient  toilers, 
(German  workers  in  the  mines),  who  had  left  'Fatherland'  to  find  new  homes  and 
eternal  rest  in  America," 


^4^- 
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CHAPTER  V. 


OLD  PATEKSON. 

^CCORDING  to  the  census  of  the  late  Kev.  Dr.  Fisher,  to  whom  the  author  is 
greatly  indebted  for  valuable  data  of  this  period,  there  were  on  the  site  of  the 
^1.  present  city  of  Paterson  but  ten  dwellings  and  one  church  in  the  year  1791, 
'"f^jjj^  immediately  prior  to  the  founding  of  the  Society  for  Establishing  Useful  Man- 
ufactures, and  from  1795  to  1801  there  was  neither  clergj'man,  lawyer,  justice  of  the 
peace  or  constable  within  three  miles.  The  place  was  scarcely,  if  anything,  more 
than  a  hamlet.  Of  these  ten  old  structures  three  or  four  remained  until  1856  ;  to 
wit,  a  part  of  the  Passaic  Hotel — that  portion  left  standing  by  the  great  flood  of  1810, 
which  swept  a  greater  part  of  it  away  ;  the  old  Yan  Winkle  house,  not  far  distant ; 
the  old  Van  Houten  house,  on  Broadway,  North  side,  West  of  the  Erie  track,  on  the 
site  of  the  present  residence  of  John  R.  Yan  Houten,  and  a  portion  of  the  old  Ben- 
sen  house,  a  venerable  stone  structure  erected  about  the  year  1770  by  David  Ben- 
sen,  on  what  is  now  "Water  street  and  directly  across  the  river  from  the  Passaic 
Hotel.  His  grandson,  Cornelius,  built  a  part  of  the  house  as  it  stands  at  present, 
a  one-story  addition  on  the  Southwesterly  end,  and  even  this  has  now  an  antiquated 
appearance.  Since  1856  two  of  the  four  have  been  demolished,  leaving  only  the  Pas- 
saic Hotel  and  the  Northern  end  of  the  old  Bensen  house  as  relics  of  the  plain, 
severe  but  enduring  structures  of  a  generation  long  passed  away,  and  about  whom 
there  was  very  little  nonsense. 

The  scant  information  that  can  be  gleaned  of  the  more  minute  details  of  this 
period  is  mainly  through  tradition  and,  consequently,  not  quite  infallible.  Still,  the 
following  account  of  the  early  settlers  within  the  present  limits  of  the  city  has 
been  obtained  from  the  very  oldest  citizens,  as  nearly  as  possible  contemporary, 
and  the  most  reliable  data  have  been  patiently  sought :  The  historic  Passaic  Hotel 
wras  probably  built  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  Revolution,  and  when 
this  section  of  country  was  included  in  the  theatre  of  military  operations,  at  least 
to  an  extent  that  drew  the  great  leaders  of  the  struggling  patriots  in  this  direction, 
the  fine  old  farmstead,  with  its  dependencies,  was  owned  and  occupied  by  Jacob 
Yan  Winkle,  who  had  the  honor  of  performing  the  part  of  host  to  Washington, 
Lafayette  and  other  distinguished  men,  both  officers  and  civilians.  Later,  when 
Lafayette  revisited  this  country,  as  described  in  a  preceding  chapter,  he  remera- 
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bered  the  house  where  he  had  been  entertained  on  former  occasions,  though  he  was 
then  a  young  man  and  had  since  grown  old,  and  sought  it  out.  One  fact  in  rela- 
tion to  the  old  house  he  remembered  more  distinctly  than  any  other,  and  he  asked 
at  once  of  the  "big-headed  man"  he  had  seen  there.  This  was  Peter  Van  Winkle, 
the  son  of  the  old  farmer.  Peter  had  an  enormous  head,  quite  as  large  as  a  half- 
bushel  measure,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  better  sort  of  tradition.  He  was  a  help- 
less ciipplc,  and  never  could  move  about  except  by  means  of  a  chair  which  rolled 
on  whee's  ;  but  he  was  of  excellent  sense,  and  Washington,  Lafayette  and  other 
guests  of  the  house  were  greatly  pleased  to  converse  with  him.  He  lived  to  the 
age  of  fort}' years  and  upward,  a  marvel  to  all  strangers  owing  to  his  deformity. 
being  cared  for  by  a  devoted  slave  woman  given  to  his  father  for  that  purpose  by 
John  Garrison,  a  relative.  Jacob  Van  Winkle  was  the  great-grandfather  of  John 
E.  Van  Winkle,  the  machinist,  living  on  Broadway,  Paterson. 

A  gentleman  who  was  with  the  American  army,  and  who  visited  the  Van  Win- 
kle farmstead  after  the  war  was  over,  thus  describes  what  he  terms  "  a  natural 
curiosity :" 

"  In  the  afternoon  we  were  invited  to  visit  another  curiosity  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. This  is  a  monster  in  a  human  form.  He  is  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  His 
face,  from  the  upper  part  of  his  forehead  to  the  end  of  his  chin,  measures  twenty- 
seven  inches,  and  around  the  upper  part  of  his  head  is  twenty-one  inches  ;  his  eyes 
and  nose  are  remarkably  large  and  prominent  ;  his  chin  long  and  pointed.  His 
features  are  coarse,  irregular,  and  disgusting,  and  his  voice  is  rough  and  sonorous. 
His  body  is  only  twenty-seven  inches  in  length,  his  limbs  are  small  and  much  de- 
formed, and  he  has  the  use  of  one  hand  only. 

"  He  has  never  been  able  to  sit  or  stand  up,  as  he  cannot  support  the  enormous 
weight  of  his  head,  but  he  is  constantly  in  a  large  cradle,  with  his  head  supported 
on  large  pillows.  He  is  visited  by  great  numbers  of  people,  and  is  peculiarly  fond 
of  the  company  of  clergymen,  always  inquiring  for  them  among  his  visitors,  and 
taking  great  pleasure  in  receiving  religious  instruction.  General  Washington 
made  him  a  visit,  and  asked  whether  he  was  a  'Whig'  or  a  'Tory?'  He  naively  re- 
plied, that  he  had  never  taken  an  'active'  part  on  either  side." 

At  the  time  of  Lafayette's  visit  in  1824  Jacob  Van  Winkle  and  his  son  had 
long  passed  away,  and  General  Abraham  Godwin  occupied  the  old  farm-house, 
which  had  been  transformed  into  a  very  superior  hotel — for  those  days.  It  was 
known  as  the  "Godwin  House,"'  and  for  years  was  famous  among  all  visitors  to  the 
Falls  and  others  for  its  good  cheer  and  excellent  though  homely  fare.  It  was  a 
favorite  resort  for  fishermen,  fish  being  very  plentiful  and  large  in  the  river,  at- 
tracting many  sportsmen  from  great  distances.  The  sunfish  were  especially  huge 
and  fine.  A  few  of  the  older  people  remember  the  rough  "free-hand"  drawing  of 
two  monster  fish  on  the  white  front  of  the  hotel  building  in  those  early  years,  and 
Iioav  the  picture  was  regarded  by  gaping  yokels  as  a  marvelous  work  of  art. 

Just  here,  at  the  "Godwin  House,"  in  that  day  the  only  bridge,  a  wooden  one, 
crossed  the  river,  there  being  no  other  nearer  than  Passaic,  or,  rather,  at  a  little 
distance  therefrom.  Passing  toward  Main,  then  "Park,"  street,  and  as  far  as  what 
is  now  the  corner  of  Broadway,  there  was  another  dwelling,  that  of  Simeon  A  an 
Winkle,  a  brother  of  Peter,  the  helpless.  This  house,  also  a  substantial  stone 
structure,  was  on  what  is  now  the  Northeast  corner  of  Main  street  and  Broadway, 
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and  was  set  back  from  the  latter,  then  the  "  Old  York  Eoad,"  about  twelve  feet, 
leaving  a  beautiful  green  in  front — an  old-fashioned  "dooryard." 

Continuing  on  the  York  Road,  the  next  house  arrived  at  was  the  inn  of  Paul 
Eutan,  the  elder,  at  the  corner  of  the  York  Eoad  and  what  is  now  Carroll  street. 
This  was  a  great  resort  for  horsemen,  and  racing  and  horse-talk  generally  was  a 
fruitful  topic  at  this  ancient  hostelry.  It  was  familiarly  known  as  "The  Black 
Horse  Tavern,"  a  horse's  head,  rudely  painted,  being  the  chief  figure  on  the  swing- 
ing sign,  and  by  this  name  it  was  designated  in  deeds  and  other  legal  documents. 
The  site  of  the  inn  was  identical  with  that  of  the  present  residence  of  John  E.  Van 
Winkle. 

There  was  another  famous  tavern  on  the  York  Road,  near  what  is  now  the  cor- 
ner of  York  avenue  and  Willis  street.  Judge  Henry  P.  Simmons  remembers  this 
inn  as  early  as  1321,  when  he  stopped  there  with  his  father  on  their  way  to  Pater- 
son  from  Acquackanonk.  The  old  tavern  was  known  as  "The  Post  Tavern,"  as  the 
"Bull's  Head,"  from  the  picture  of  a  bull's  head  of  impossible  proportions 
which  appeared  on  the  creaking  signboard,  and  also  as  the  "Peace  and  Plenty 
Tavern,"  from  the  inscription  on  the  aforesaid  signboard.  The  Judge  says  the  let- 
ters were  alternately  red  and  blue,  large  and  small,  thus  : 


PeAeE     &    pLe  NtY. 
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Mrs.  Eachel  Van  Houten  was  mistress  of  the  house  at  this  date.  Her  first  hus- 
band's name  was  Post,  and  she  was  the  mother  of  John  E.  Van  Houten,  a  well- 
known  and  wealthy  citizen  of  Paterson.  It  was  her  last  will  and  testament  over 
which  the  famous  litigation  lasting  through  nearly  two  decades,  and  which  came  to 
be  known  as  the  "Van  Houten  will  case,"  was  had.  It  was  virtually  ended  some 
time    in    188  L.     One  Habnagh  Van  Houten,  also,  was  for  a  time  inn-keeper  here. 

All  the  Van  Winkles  named,  and  many  others  besides,  sprang  from  one  par- 
ent stock,  to  wit,  Simeon  Van  Winkle,  who  lived  in  a  white  house,  very  old  even  as 
far  back  as  the  memories  of  "the  oldest  inhabitants"  extend,  and  located  at  a  point 
which  would  now  be  Willis  street,  left  hand  side  in  passing  Eastward.  This  old 
house  was  built,  it  is  said,  about  the  year  1700,  and  stood  over  a  century  and 
a  quarter,  or  until  1826-7.  This  property  has  since  come,  in  part,  into  pos- 
session of  Peter  Doremus.  Further  on,  near  the  junction  of  Willis  street  and 
the  York  Eoad,  now  Madison  avenue,  was  the  old  Post  house,  on  the  site  of  that 
until  recently  occupied  by  one  of  the  brothers  Hewson.  This  was  built  by  John 
Post,  farmer  and  carpenter,  who  kept  his  slaves  at  work  on  his  farm  while  he 
worked  at  his  trade.  Still  further  on,  in  following  the  same  course,  was  a  house  at  the 
corner  of  Vreeland  avenue  and  the  York  Eoad,  at  the  bend  of  the  latter.  This  was  a 
fine  old  farmhouse  occupied  by  Nicholas  Van  Blarcom,  farmer  and  mason.  Between 
the  two  last-named,  however,  lived  Michael  Vreeland,  a  farmer,  who  afterward 
moved  to  the  lake  country.  Further  on  there  resided  David  Blair,  better  known 
as  "Old  Blair,"  who  had  a  small  farm  and  who  secured  a  wife  and  much  property 
in  marrying  one  of  the  old  Vreeland   family.     After  passing  Blair's,  and  about  one 
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hundred  yards  short  of  Market  street,  stood  the  residence  of  Michael  Vreeland, 
Sr.,  father  to  the  above-named  Michael  and  father-in-law  to  David  Blair.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  all  the  above  were  farmers,  as  there  was  little  else  to 
do  in  those  days  in  this  vicinity  but  to  till  the  soil. 

Cornelius  Vreeland,  a  brother  to  Michael,  Sr.,  resided  in  a  house  standing  about 
fifty  yards  back  from  Market  street  and  near  the  river  bank.  The  next  residence  on 
the  old  road  was  the  old  Van  Riper  mansion,  the  site  of  the  present  residence  of 
S.  S.  Sherwood.  About  the  beginning  of  the  century  a  man  named  Hall  occupied 
it,  though  it  was  of  the  Van  Riper  estate.  Afterward  John  Merselis,  of  Preakness, 
bought  it.  Near  at  hand  was  the  house  of  Peter  Merselis,  brother  to  John  and 
grandfather  to  the  present  Peter,  the  farms  ,of  the  brothers  joining.  Long  before 
this  date  one  Cornelius  Van  Houten,  of  Revolutionary  times,  had  resided  here  but 
had  been  ruined  in  litigation  over  some  valuable  horses,  belonging  to  a  distant 
farmer,  that  were  found  dead  on  his  premises,  and  of  which  no  satisfactory  account 
could  be  given. 

Following  still  the  old  York  Road  we  arrive  at  the  place  where  Judge  Terhune 
now  lives.  This  property  was  purchased  by  the  father  of  Judge  Terhune  from  the 
grandfather  of  Cornelius  Post,  who  resides  in  Water  street,  in  the  First  Ward,  aged 
about  82  years,  and  to  whose  knowledge  of  past  events  and  excellent  memory  the 
writer  is  greatly  indebted  for  information  of  the  olden  time.  Here  Mr.  Post  was 
born,  June  24th,  1800,  and  here  lived  his  father  and  grandfather  before  him. 

At  Cedar  Lawn,  just  short  of  the  horse  railroad  terminus,  is  the  site  of  where  Has- 
sel  Petersen's  house  stood  prior  to  1800.  Next  came  the  place  of  Cornelius  Vree- 
land, owned  by  Garret  Demarest  until  recently.  Both  are  now  included  in  the 
cemetery.  Next  beyond  was  the  small  house  of  John  Vreeland,  and  a  little  further 
on  that  of  Cornelius  Vreeland,  both  properties  also  now  enclosed  lry  the  walls  of 
the  city  of  the  dead. 

At  a  point  on  the  old  York  Road  where  it  led  off  in  a  more  Southeasterly 
direction,  there  was  what  was  termed  the  "old  Bocht"  or  Bend  road,  leading  to 
what  was  known  as  "The  Ford,"  where  the  river  was  crossed  without  the  aid  of  a 
bridge,  when  the  water  was  not  too  h  gh.  The  ford  was  about  200  yards  above  the 
present  Wagaraw  bridge.  On  this  road,  after  it  debouched  from  the  York  Road, 
lived,  first,  another  Simeon  Van  Winkle  ;  second,  a  little  further  on,  on  the  site  late 
of  James  Van  Blarcom,  deceased,  John  Post,  in  the  house  afterward  occupied  by  the 
widow  of  Halmagh  Van  Winkle,  a  daughter  of  the  aforesaid  James  Van  Blarcom  ; 
and  third,  very  near  the  ford,  old  Garret  Garretson,  both  house  and  occupant  hav- 
ing long  since  passed  away.  Beyond  this  the  road  led  through  the  river  and  thence 
into  one  of  the  earlier  settled  districts  of  Bergen  County.  There  was  one  more  old 
house  on  this  "Bodd"  road,  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  location  was  on 
the  left  hand  side  after  turning  into  the  "Bocht"  from  the  old  York  Road,  and  in 
front  of  the  present  residence  of  Smith  Hill.  This,  in  the  early  days,  was  the  home 
of  Jacob  Van  Houten,  one  of  the  progenitors  of  that  numerous  family. 

All  Garret  Mountain,  the  surroundings  of  the  Great  Falls  and  a  portion  of  the 
land  on  the  North  side  of  the  river  belonged  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury to  the  Garrisons,  one  of  New  Jersey's  very  first  families.     In  those  primitive 
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times  the  son  was  frequently  called  by  the  name  of  the  father  with  merely  a  suffix 
added,  as  Sander's  son,  which  afterward  became  Sanderson;  Garret's  son — Gar- 
retson — Garrison,  etc.  In  this  wise  the  first  owner  of  that  most  unpromising  sec- 
tion to  which  reference  is  made,  whose  name  was  Garret,  in  due  time  gave  place  to 
descendants  who  were  named  successively  Garretson,  and,  filially,  Garrison.  From 
the  original  owner  the  name  Garret  Mountain  was  received.  Henry  Garrison,  who 
owned  the  aforesaid  demesne  during  the  last  decade  of  the  17th  century,  was  a  great 
man  in  his  day,  though  he  might  not  be  so  regarded  now,  since  the  country,  and  es- 
pecially New  Jersey,  is  full  of  great  men.  He  had  assisted  as  a  legislator  in  mak- 
ing the  laws  of  the  State  and  was  a  man  of  note  and  importance.  It  was  from 
him  that  the  Society  for  Establishing  Useful  Manufactures  purchased  a  large  tract 
in  which  are  included  some  of  its  most  valuable  as  well  as  some  of  its  most  unpro- 
ductive possessions.  Henry  had  a  son,  also  named  Henry,  who  was  not  at  all 
bright  like  his  worthy  parent,  and  consecpiently  the  property  was  alienated  from 
him  and  divided  between  two  daughters  and  a  grandchild,  John  Garrison,  son  of  one 
of  the  aforesaid  daughters.  One  of  the  daughters  married  Henry  Kip,  who  owned 
a  large  property  at  the  Boiling  Spring,  near  Rutherford  ;  the  other  married  Garra- 
brant  Van  Houten,  who  built  the  house  wh  re  Henry  and  Ralph  Doremus  lived,  the 
fine,  large  "double-hipped"  stone  house  on  Water  street,  near  the  old  Bensen  house 
before  referred  to. 

For  many  years  the  only  bridge  over  the  river  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  was 
that  to  which  reference  has  been  made  as  spanning  the  river  from  a  point  contig- 
uous to  the  Passaic  Hotel,  formerly  the  Godwin  House,  and,  at  a  still  earlier  day, 
the  old  Van  Winkle  farmstead,  to  the  Northern  side,  in  front  of  the  old  David  Ben- 
sen  place.  This  bridge  was  of  wood,  and  a  very  substantial  structure.  Here  the 
old  York  Road  terminated,  and,  after  the  Hamburgh  Turnpike  was  built,  this 
"pike,"  which  followed  the  present  line  of  West  street  from  a  point  which  is  now  the 
intersection  of  Broadway  and  Main  street,  took  a  turn  at  or  near  the  river,  and  led 
also  to  this  only  place  of  crossing.  In  1810,  when  the  great  freshet  occurred  which 
swept  away  a  portion  of  the  old  Passaic  Hotel,  this  bridge  was  carried  away,  though 
the  people  collected  and  rolled  great  rocks  on  it  to  hold  it  to  its  place.  This  left 
no  facility  for  crossing — the  bridge  near  Passaic  also  having  shared  the  same  fate — 
nearer  than  Belleville  until  the  bridges  could  be  rebuilt.  When  the  flood  came  a 
man  named  Uriah  Van  Riper,  living  then  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  present  resi- 
dence of  Smith  Hill,  near  Weavertown,  in  an  old  stone  house,  was  caught  on  the 
Northern  side  of  the  river,  and  though  he  could  look  across  and  see  his  house  in  the 
near  distance  he  was  obliged  to  go  all  the  way  around  by  Belleville  to  reach  it.  This 
was  the  greatest  flood  ever  known  in  the  Passaic,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that 
at  that  time  the  river  was  free  from  the  many  obstructions  that  have  since  impeded 
its  course,  promoting  damage  in  times  of  high  water.  The  first  bridge  ever  built  at 
West  street,  for  the  Hamburgh  Turnpike,  was  in  18  3-4,  a  wooden  structure  of  one 
span,  which  fell  of  its  own  weight  when  but  one  or  two  had  crossed  on  it ;  some  say 
that  no  horse  had  ever  been  driven  over  it  before  it  fell  into  the  river. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


OLD  TIME  STORES  AND  STOREKEEPERS. 

J?  VERY  house  erected  within  what  are  now  the  city  limits  prior  to  the  existence 
of  the  Society  has  now  been  note  1,  except  two  or  three  ;  two  where  stores 
were  kept  and  one  where  a  sort  of  primitive  school  was  maintained.  A 
personage  known  as  old  Conrad  Van  Winkle  kept  a  store  at  the  turn  from 
what  is  now  West  street  at  the  bridge,  on  the  "Essex  County"  or  Southern  side  of 
the  river,  whence  the  road  led  down  along  the  river  bank  to  the  old  Godwin  House. 
This  store  was  in  an  old  frame  building,  and  the  tradition  is  that  a  portion  of  the 
old  timbers  were  afterward  incorporated  into  the  turning  shop  of  Chauncey  Andrews, 
on  the  same  site,  and  that  it  still  forms  a  portion  of  the  old  tumble-down  building 
at  that  point  long  occupied  by  George  Broomhead  as  a  Avire  works.  Here,  in  the 
days  when  old  Conrad  Van  Winkle  sold  "specht"  (pork)  and  "strope"  (molasses)  and 
tallow  candles  and  snuff  and  tobacco  and  whiskey,  and  other  of  such  luxuries  as  our 
fathers  and  mothers  permitted  themselves,  the  few  "men-folks"  of  the  scant  and 
scattered  settlement  met  in  this  store  and  talked  Federalism  and  Jeffersonian  Dem- 
ocracy and  the  like  with  all  the  energy  begotten  of  strong  conviction  and  potent 
"applejack."  Another  store  was  kept  at  the  junction  of  Main,  then  "Park,"  street, 
and  the  present  West  street,  the  site  of  "The  Branch."  This  was  the  store  of  old 
Simeon  Van  Winkle,  and  he  was  afterward  succeeded  by  his  son  Jacob  Van  Winkle, 
and  the  brief  sketch  of  that  at  the  river  bank  will  answer  very  well  for  this,  both 
establishments  being  of  the  most  primitive  sort. 

Apropos  of  the  early  stores  and  store  business  in  Paterson,  it  may  be  added  that 
there  was  a  very  notable  store  kept  by  David  Bensen,  heretofore  mentioned  as  liv- 
ing in  the  fine  old  stone  mansion  still  standing  on  Water  street  between  the  two 
bridges,  and  his  nephew,  John  Bensen.  The  location  of  this  early  store  was  on 
what  would  now  be  the  corner  of  Water  and  Northwest  streets,  opposite  the  pres- 
ent residence  of  Judge  Sandford  ;  at  that  day  it  was  the  corner  of  nothing  in 
particular.  The  old  frame  building  is  still  standing,  though  it  must  have  been  built 
during  the  last  decade  of  the  preceding  century,  but  it  has  been  removed  to  the  rear 
of  the  old  Bensen  mansion,  in  the  stable  yard,  where  it  is  devoted  to  a  less  impor- 
tant use  than  as  a  commercial  centre.  It  is  not  easy  to  obtain  any  definite  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  time  when  the  Bensens  commenced  business  here,  but  a  daybook  in 
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use  from  February  10th,  1809,  to  August  29th,  1811,  when  the  concern  closed,  is 
still  in  existence.  Looking  over  the  accounts,  kept  very  neatly,  in  this  old  hook  it 
is  found  that  the  prices  at  which  goods  wTere  sold  in  that  day  were  as  follows  : 

Pork  was  about  a  shilling  a  pound,  rye  flour  35  shillings  a  hundred  pounds, 
sugar  one  shilling  a  pound,  calico  fifteen  pence  per  yard,  soap  one  shilling  fourpence, 
coffee  three  shillings  a  pound,  candles  one  shilling  tenpence  per  pound,  molasses 
five  shillings  a  gallon,  salt  four  cents  a  quart,  tea  seven  to  nine  shillings,  butter  one 
shilling  and  sixpence,  a  quarter  of  lamb  four  shillings,  rice  one  shilling  sixpence  for 
seven  pounds,  wheat  flour  three  shillings  for  seven  pounds.  To  our  foreparents 
wheat  flour  was  a  luxury  to  be  indulged  in  only  on  extraordinary  occasions;  rye 
was  in  common  use,  being  grown  hereabout,  while  wheat  was  not,  at  that  period. 
A  load  of  wood  cost  live  shillings,  cheese  a  shilling  a  pound,  a  broom  one  shilling 
ninepence,  tobacco  sixpence  a  paper,  muslin  four  shillings  a  yard.  Brandy  was  one 
shilling  sixpence  a  pint,  "spirits"  five  shillings  a  quart,  gin  three  shillings  a  quart, 
rum  one  shilling  a  pint,  etc.  By  the  way,  those  old  people  seemed  very  fond 
of  all  sorts  of  "fire-water,"  for  scarcely  an  entry  appears  in  this  old  book  in  which 
either  rum,  gin,  spirits  or  the  like  does  not  appear,  and  frequently  spirits,  the  "jugg" 
in  which  to  carrv  it,  pieces  of  pork,  "scanes"  of  silk,  needles,  thread,  cider,  molas- 
ses, fishhooks,  calico,  cordial,  tobacco,  cloth,  gin,  glassware,  rope,  corn,  nails,  axes, 
handkerchiefs,  gloves,  indigo,  knitting  needles,  lozenges,  hooks  and  eyes  and  other 
incongruities  are  found  mingled  together  in  the  charges  made  ou  this  daybook. 
Pork,  rum  and  tobacco  predominate  throughout  from  beginning  to  end.  On  one 
page,  taken  at  a  venture,  the  charges  for  the  various  kinds  of  spirits  foot  up  £1, 
9  shillings  and  8  pence  ;  while  all  the  other  charges  taken  together  amount  to 
but  14  shillings  and  4  pence.  This  is  not,  probably,  the  proportion  on  every  page, 
but  the  liquor  charges  are  wonderfully  frequent  throughout. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


EARLY  STAGES  AND  STAGE-DRIVERS. 

rff£2jft£N  announcement  which  appeared  in  a  "Supplement  to  the  Gazette  and  Weekly 
It1  Mercury"  printed  in  New  York  on  Monday,  November  28th,  1774,  shortly 
before  the  country  was  convulsed  in  the  throes  of  the  first  and  greatest 
^ngW*1  Revolution,  sheds  some  light  on  the  facility  for  travel  in  that  day.  In  this 
old  time-stained  paper  is  found  the  following  advertisement  having  reference  to 
what  afterward  became  Paterson  ; 

"This  is  to  acquaint  the  public  that  there  is  a  stage-waggon  erected  to  go  from 
the  house  of  Abraham  Godwin,  near  the  Great  Fads,  to  Powles  Hook,  through 
Schuyler's  Swamp,  twice  a  week,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays — to  set  out  on  every 
Monday  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  return  the  next  day,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  from  Powles  Hook  to  said  Godwin's,  and  likewise  on  Saturdays  and  Fri- 
days at  the  aforesaid  hours.  The  price  of  the  stage  is  two  shillings  and  ninepenee 
up  or  down.  By  this  road  the  distance  from  the  Falls  to  Powles  Hook  is  only  Vd 
miles." 

This  was  nearly  twenty  years  before  the  hands  of  men  had  desecrated  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  Great  Falls  by  diverting  the  course  of  the  stream  to  the  in- 
glorious and  unromantic  purpose  of  turning  cotton  spindles,  and  this  "stage-waggon" 
must  have  been  "erected"  soon  after  the  establishment  by  the  elder  Abraham  God- 
win— afterward  the  proprietor  of  the  Passaic  Hotel,  at  this  time  the  Van  Winkle 
farmstead — of  the  first  public  house  in  this  neighborhood,  for  the  accommodation  of 
those  who  were  desirous  of  visiting  the  wild  and  romantic  scenery  at  the  Great 
Falls  of  the  Passaic.  There  is  no  record  how  long  that  old  "stage-waggon"  continued 
to  run,  or  whether  it  ever  changed  its  route,  but  some  of  the  older  citizens  are  posi- 
tive that  about  the  year  1S00  and  up  to  1806  the  only  road  leading  to  New  York 
was  the  "Old  York  Road,"  to  a  certain  distance  identical  with  the  Broadway  of  the 
present  day,  leading  from  the  Godwin  House  to  the  Passaic  at  the  "Old  Mer- 
selis  Corner,"  thence  down  the  river  to  the  Landing,  and  from  thence  through  Belle- 
ville to  Jersey  City,  then  known  as  "Powles  Hook."  It  was  on  the  3rd  of  March  of 
the  year  1806  that  a  charter  was  granted  to  form  a  turnpike  road  from  Paterson 
Landing  through  Paterson  to  Hamburgh,  which  road  was  first  finished  to  Paterson, 
and  later  to  Hamburg] i. 

Soon  after  this  road  was  completed,  the  people  of  the  section  through  which    it 
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passed  were  doubtless  delighted  to  have  a  two-horse  stage  line  established  to  run 
twice  a  week  to  Jersey  City,  passing  through  Belleville,  which  enterprise  was  carried 
out  by  General  Abraham  Godwin,  the  elder,  and  Benjamin  Vincent,  who  continued 
running  twice  a  week  for  about  six  months,  when  they  were  compelled  to  discon- 
tinue for  lack  of  adequate  patronage. 

The  next  man  to  enter  the  field  and  furnish  a  public  conveyance  of  this  sort 
was  Noah  Sexton,  an  enterprising  Down-Easter,  who  put  on  a  two-horse  stage 
running  twice  a  week  for  several  years,  when  it  became  necessary,  on  account  of 
the  increase  of  travel,  to  add  another  pair  of  horses,  with  which  he  continued  to 
run  the  stage  over  the  same  route  until  after  1816,  when  the  Paterson  and  Ham- 
burgh Turnpike  was  extended  from  the  Landing  over  Berry's  Hill  to  Hoboken, 
which  so  greatly  lessened  the  route  that  people  could  go  down  with  the  stage  and 
return  the  same  day — a  most  satisfactory  accommodation.  It  would  appear  from  the 
accounts  given  by  aged  citizens  that  the  facilities  for  travel  were  not  greatly  improv- 
ed within  the  next  quarter  of  a  century.  An  incident  of  stage  travel  which  occurred 
some  time  prior  to  1830  will  illustrate.  Koswell  L.  Colt  desired  greatly  to  reach  Ho- 
boken and  cross  the  Hudson  river  to  New  York  in  time  to  embark  in  the  packet  for 
Baltimore,  where  his  wife,  formerly  a  Miss  Oliver,  then  was.  He  was  engaged  at 
the  time  in  building  the  palatial  residence  on  Colt's  Hill  and  had  frequently  been 
driven  to  and  from  Hoboken  by  Peter  Sloat  and  by  Samuel  Pope,  his  successor, 
both  noted  "whips"  of  that  early  day,  and  who  are  still  living  to  relate  their  exploits. 
The  former,  who  is  aged  nearly  fourscore,  almost  any  fair  day  may  be  encountered 
sitting  in  the  doorway  of  Titus'  stables,  Hamilton  street,  because  he  loves  the  breath 
of  horses  and  to  talk  of  the  good  old  coaching  days  It  was  Mr.  Sloat  who  achieved 
the  "rapid  transit"  referred  to.  He  had  driven  a  stage  for  all  the  first  proprietors 
— including  Sexton — before  named  as  having  ventured  on  a  weekly  or  semi-weekly 
stage  to  the  Hudson,  and  at  the  time  in  question  was  driving  for  "Brom"  Van  Blar- 
com,  who  was,  so   the  picture  is  drawn,  "a  leetle  quick-tempered  at  times." 

There  was  but  a  trifle  more  than  two  hours  left  before  the  boat  would  start 
from  New  York  for  Baltimore,  and  there  would  not  be  another  in  a  week,  when  Mr. 
Colt  sought  Mr.  Van  Blarcom  and  asked  if  his  horses  could  make  the  distance  in 
two  hours.  The  stage  proprietor  said  it  wras  a  big  drive  but  thought  it  could  be 
done,  though  it  never  had  been  done.  The  distance  was  estimated  at  between  four- 
teen and  fifteen  miles,  the  route  lying  through  Germantown,  now  Carlstadt,  and 
thence  across  the  salt  meadows,  where  there  was  but  a  thin  layer  of  dirt  and  the 
water  and  mud  would  in  places  rise  to  the  hubs.  It  was  not  the  di&t  nice,  for  fifteen 
miles  was  no  heavy  drive  in  two  hours,  but  the  condition  of  the  roads  taken  into 
consideration  it  was  a  real  feat  to  undertake.  The  coach  was  a  heavy  one.  There 
were  eight  passengers,  six  "insides."  Mr.  Colt  was  pressing  and,  so  the  story  runs, 
paid  a  large  bonus.  Then  Van  Blarcom  called  out,  "Peter  !"  And  now  that  "Peter," 
otherwise  Mr.  Sloat,  is  introduced,  he  may  tell  his  own  story  : 

"When  I  came  to  the  stables  Mr.  Van  Blarcom  said  :  'Bring  out  the  four 
gi'ays.'  Then  I  knew'  that  there  was  business  to  be  done,  for  they  were  fine  ani- 
mals and  speedy.  When  all  was  ready  Van  Blarcom  said,  'Now  I  want  you  to 
make  Hoboken  ferry  inside  of  two  hours.    Don't  spare  the  horses — do  it.'  'All  right, 
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sir,'  said  I,  and  I  sung  out,  'All  aboard,"  and  climbed  up  on  the  box,  and  when  all  was 
stowed  drove  slowly  up  the  street,  on  a  walk.  Near  where  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  stands  there  was  a  great  sand  hill,  so  close  to  the  road  that  the  whiffletrees 
scraped  it.  I  drove  slowly  around  this  and  turning  the  curve  gave  the  horses 
the  word  and  on  we  went.  When  I  drew  up  at  Acquackanonk  the  tavern-keeper 
came  out  and  wanted  to  know  what  I  meant  by  driving  my  team  in  that  fashion.  All 
the  answer  he  got  was  an  order  to  dash  some  water  over  their  foaming  fronts,  sponge 
out  their  mouths,  but  not  allow  them  to  drink  a  drop.  Then  I  drove  on.  At  every 
stage  it  was  the  same  ;  they  wanted  to  know  if  I  was  trying  to  kill  the  horses,  and 
several  even  talked  of  stopping  me,  but  I  pushed  on.  Arriving  at  the  top  of  YVee- 
hawken  hill,  I  looked  at  my  watch  ;  either  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  minutes  of 
the  time  was  left.  Then  I  touched  up  the  leaders,  spoke  a  word  of  cheer  to  the 
left  wheeler,  who  was  drooping  a  little,  and  dashed  on  for  the  ferry.  We  got  in 
sight  of  the  boat  just  as  it  was  about  to  move  out  from  the  slip.  I  beckoned  to  the 
captain  to  stop,  and  he  held  the  boat.  It  lacked  several  minutes  of  the  two  hours, 
and  by  catching  that  boat  my  passengers  were  landed  in  New  York  within  the  two 
hours,  and  a  gladder  man  you  never  seen  than  Mr.  Colt.  He  gave  me  a  dollar  and 
two  of  the  other  passengers  gave  ■  me  a  half  dollar  each,  and  when  I  got  back  to 
Paterson  Van  Blarcom  came  out  to  the  door  and  looked  all  over  the  horses,  then 
looked  at  me,  and  then  he  asked  :  'Did  you  make  the  time?'  Then  I  up  and  told 
him  all  about  it.  Then  he  called  two  lazy  niggers  loafin'  about  the  barn  and  bid 
them  take  care  of  the  horses,  and  told  me  to  go  in  the  kitchen,  telling  the  cook  to  give 
me  a  good  dinner.  When  I  came  out  he  gave  me  a  dollar  and  a  two  days'  holiday 
and  my  pick  among  four  good  saddle  horses  in  the  stable,  bidding  me  put  a  saddle 
on  and  go  where  I  would.  Ah,  them  were  the  good  old  days,  afore  stage-coachin' 
was  gone  out  of  fashion." 

Samuel  Pope  is,  in  many  respects,  a  remarkable  man.  He  is  of  almost  gigan- 
tic stature,  six  feet  six-and-a-half  inches  in  height,  and  is  of  proportionate  mould 
throughout.  His  great  force  of  character,  tremendous  energy,  blunt,  straightfor- 
ward manner  and  robust  honesty  would  make  him  a  man  of  mark  in  any  commun- 
ity. He  is  a  notable  representative  of  the  sturdy  men  of  iron  will  and  physique 
who  seem  to  have  been  intended  to  pioneer  great  enterprises  and  assist  in  founding 
new  communities. 

Mr.  Pope  was  born  October  9th,  1811,  and  is  therefore  nearly  seventy-one 
years  of  age.  He  is  the  youngest  of  two  sons  of  Samuel  and  Lizzie  (Edwards) 
Pope.  His  only  brother  died  thirty  years  ago.  His  grandfather  fought  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  receiving  seven  buckshot  and  a  bullet  in  his  body  in  a 
skirmish  near  Fort  Lee  was  taken  to  Hackensack,  where,  by  the  merest  chance, 
he  was  nursed  by  the  patriotic  young  girl  whom  he  afterward  married.  Early  in  the 
century  the  whole  family  removed  from  Hackensack  to  the  lake  country  in  central 
New  York,  whence  both  the  father  and  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  went  forth  to  engage  in  the  war  of  1812.  Both  fought  side  by  side  under 
General  Scott  at  Lundy's  Lane  and  elsewhere.  Subsequently  both  were  seized 
with  camp  fever  and  died,  in  1813,  when  the  young  Samuel  was  about  two  years  of 
a^e.  The  remnant  of  the  family  soon  after  returned  to  Hackensack,  and  from  there 
Mr.  Pope  as  a  lad  found  his  way  to  Paterson  and  was  employed  in  the  cotton  mills 
of  John  Colt,  John  Travers,  J.  Velasquez  and  others.  Later  he  became  noted  as  a 
stage  driver  on  several  of  the  early  lines,  and  finally,  when  the  Paterson  and  Hud- 
son River  Railroad  was  opened,  in  1833,  he  became  agent  for  the  Hoboken  Stevenses 
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and  ran  an  opposition  line,  not  infrequently  beating  the  railroad  time,  the  passen- 
gers by  railway  being  conveyed  over  Bergen  hill  in  horse  cars,  there  being  no  tun- 
nel until  long  afterward.  The  time  by  either  route,  to  Jersey  City  or  to  Hobo- 
ken  landing,  was  about  two  hours  and  a  half.  Mr.  Pope,  by  changing  horses  at  the 
"Half- Way  House,"  could  usually  get  in  ahead,  except  when  the  mud  was  deep.  Still 
later  he  continued  the  opposition  line  on  his  own  account,  driving  the  best  horse- 
flesh to  be  found,  shortening  the  time,  and  charging  passengers  two  shillings  and 
six  pence  each  way — much  less  than  the  present  fare  by  railway. 

After  the  coaching  days  were  over  Mr.  Pope  was  employed  in  locomotive-build- 
ing, assisting  to  set  up  the  "Sandusky",  the  first  locomotive  constructed  at  the 
Rogers  Works,  and  in  later  years  he  was  engaged  largely  in  quarrying  and  masonry. 
He  built  many  enduring  structures,  including  a  factor}-  of  the  Gun  Mill  group,  a 
portion  of  the  works  at  the  pumping  station  of  the  Water  Works,  the  great  wall 
about  the  Colt's  Hill  property,  and  many  others.  He  furnished  the  material  for 
building  the  County  Jail.  He  was  also  largely  engaged  in  the  wood  and  timber 
trade,  purchasing  many  thousand  acres  and  stripping  them  of  the  wood.  At  one 
time  he  had  about  5,000  acres  adjoining  the  lands  of  Cooper  &  Hewitt,  in  the  North- 
ern part  of  the  count}*.  Meantime  he  amassed  wealth  and  became  possessed  of 
valuable  properties  in  and  about  Paterson. 

Being  of  such  unusual  stature,  Mr.  Pope  early  asserted  his  right  to  the  fran- 
chise, voting  for  General  Jackson  for  President  when  he  was  aged  but  seventeen. 
He  began  and  has  remained  a  Democrat.  He  became  a  figure  in  local  politics  and 
held  many  offices,  at  different  times.  He  was  Street  Superintendent  under  both 
village  and  city  governments,  was  Assessor  and  Collector,  and  in  1851-2  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  City  Council  and  also  City  Treasurer,  signing  the  first  municipal 
bonds  issued.  He  was  paid  the  munificent  sum  of  $200  per  annum  for  his  services 
as  Treasurer  and  himself  paid  $300  yearly  for  clerical  help,  besides  furnishing  the 
office  in  which  to  transact  the  business,  fuel,  lights,  etc.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Assembly  from  1857  to  1863  inclusive,  except  in  1862.  In  the  performance 
of  all  his  public  duties  Mr.  Pope  was  noted  for  his  uncompromising  integrity-  and 
thorough  honesty.     He  long  since  retired  from  all  active  business. 

On  the  23rd  of  January,  1828,  a  charter  was  obtained  for  the  turnpike  road  lead- 
ing to  Little  Falls,  and  soon  after  the  subject  of  railroads  began  to  occupy  the  public 
mind.  On  January  31st,  1831,  a  charter  for  the  Paterson  and  Hudson  River  Railroad 
was  obtained,  on  the  22nd  day  of  April  in  the  same  year  the  surveyors  commenced 
work,  on  the  4th  of  July  ground  was  broken  on  the  Paterson  terminus,  on  June  1st, 
1832,  the  cars  were  run  to  the  Landing,  and  on  November  24th,  the  same  year,  the 
road  was  opened  for  travel  to  the  junction  with  the  Newark  road  on  Bergen  Hill, 
the  work  being  finished  in  nineteen  months  and  two  days.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  bridge  then  built  over  the  Hackensack  river  was  the  first  railroad  draw- 
bridge ever  constructed.  Ex-Governor  Philemon  Dickerson  was  first  president  of 
the  company.  From  about  this  date  the  occupation  of  the  old-time  stage-driver 
was  gone — so  far  as  the  line  between  Paterson  and  the  Hudson  river  was  concerned. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOE  ESTABLISHING  USEFUL  MANUFACTURES. 

jj^HE  cliief  circumstances,  apart  from  the  industrial  features,  under  which 
fe°  Paterson  was  founded  have  now  been  outlined  ;  also  its  early  settlement 
g  and  subsequent  history  to  a  date  about  a  half-century  beyond  the  inaugu- 
■^$$9  ration  of  the  manufacturing  era.  The  history  of  the  establishment,  growth 
and  present  status  of  the  various  manufactures  may  now  be  continued  uninterrupted- 
ly, with  consecutiveness  as  to  time,  place  and  circumstances  that  will  prevent  the 
confusion  that  would  otherwise  have  been  almost  inevitable. 

Imbued  alike  with  the  sound  sense  and  patriotism  that  marked  those  early 
days,  the  leading  spirits  who  had  been  foremcst  in  achieving  the  formation  of  "a 
more  perfect  Union,"  immediately  after  the  War  of  the  Revolution  began  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  fabrication  of  those  articles  pertaining  to  the  domestic  neces- 
sities and  everyda}'  life  of  the  people.  The  founders  of  this  Republic  understood 
that,  in  order  fully  to  eujo3r  the  benefits  of  that  independence  which  had  been  se- 
cured through  almost  unheard-of  sacrifices,  measui'es  must  be  adopted  looking  to- 
ward the  production  of,  at  least,  cotton,  linen  and  woolen  fabrics  and  other  arti- 
cles of  prime  necessity.  With  this  end  in  view  Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton  and  a 
few  others,  who  had  seen  and  felt  the  trials  of  the  past,  and  had  the  sagacity  to 
look  into  the  future,  early  in  the  year  1791  determined  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
system  of  domestic  manufactures  and  applied  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  for  aid.  This  was  granted,  and  on  November  22nd,  1791,  a  charter  which 
had  been  drawn  up  and  revised  by  the  great  Hamilton  himself  received  the  signa- 
ture of  Governor  Paterson,  and  under  it  was  formed  The  Society  for  Establishing 
Useful  Manufactures,  familiarly  known  as  the  "S.  U.  M.,"  which  body  may  with 
propriety  be  regarded  as  the  parent  and  the  date  of  its  incorporation  as  the  birth 
of  "Industrial  Paterson." 

It  seems  eminently  proper  to  pause  just  here,  at  the  very  dawning  of  the  in- 
dustrial age — an  age  of  activity  in  manufactures  unknown  before — an  age  in  which 
man's  inventive  powers  are  subduing  all  material  forms  and  forces,  and  are  driv- 
ing out  and  annihilating  all  rude  and  primitive  processes  of  industrial  production 
— an  age  whose  history  possesses  all  the  charm  of  romance,  and  the  contemplation 
of  which  must  always  be  interesting  and  valuable  to  the  student  of  human  develop- 
ment and  progress — to  contemplate  for  a  moment  the  almost  incalculable  importance 
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of  the  initial  step  then  taken  in  the  since  triumphant  march  of  industrial  empire. 
The  gratitude  of  a  prosperous  and  wealth-producing  community  is  surely  due 
to  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  those  far-seeing  men  who  were  the  projectors 
of  a  S3Tstem  which  has  cut  down  the  forests,  and  chained  the  waterfalls,  and 
lighted  the  fires  of  an  hundred  furnaces,  and  built  up  populous  cities,  and  filled 
them  with  mills  and  factories  from  which  daily  issue  the  ever-increasing  hum  of  the 
whirring  spindle,  the  sound  of  the  busy  loom  and  the  clangor  of  iron  smiting  iron, 
giving  assurance  of,  not  only  bread  and  shelter,  but  the  comforts  and  owner- 
ship of  homes  to  the  teeming  thousands  employed  in  the  varied  industrial  activi- 
ties which  make  Paterson  what  it  is  to-day,  one  of  the  first  manufacturing  cities 
in  the  Union.  The  result,  as  viewed  at  this  date,  nearly  a  century  after  the  move- 
ment was  begun,  abundantly  illustrates  the  wise  foresight  and  sagacity  of  the 
founders  of  the  city,  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  which  they  could  scarcely  have 
dreamed. 

The  charter  granted  to  the  Society  for  Establishing  Useful  Manufactures  was 
of  the  most  liberal  character,  leaving  the  grantees  unrestricted  as  to  locality, 
time  of  commencement  or  period  of  duration — almost  a  carte  blanche.  The  capi- 
tal stock  was  fixed  at  $1,030,000  in  shares  of  $100  each,  but  real  estate  and  other 
property  might  be  held  to  the  extent  of  $1,000,000.  Besides  manufacturing  they 
could  improve  navigation  by  the  construction  of  canals,  lakes,  dams,  etc.,  and 
charge  tolls.  Their  property  was  exempt  from  State  tax  for  ten  years  ;  from  local 
taxes,  such  as  for  county  or  township  purposes,  forever.  They  were  also  granted 
the  privilege  of  raising  $100,000  by  lottery  if  required.  The  inhabitants  within  a 
district  six  miles  square  might  at  any  time  be  incorporated  and  form  a  municipal 
government,  with  the  usual  powers,  privileges  and  duties. 

The  organization  was  completed  at  Newr  Brunswick  on  the  last  Monday  in  No- 
vember, 1791,  by  the  appointment  of  William  Duer,  John  Denhurst,  Benjamin 
Walker,  Nicholas  Low,  Royal  Flint,  Elias  Boudinot,  John  Bayard,  John  Neilson, 
Archibald  Mercer,  Thomas  Lowering,  George  Lewis,  More  Furmans  and  Alexander 
McComb  as  Directors.  William  Duer  was  chosen  as  the  first  Governor  and  Archi- 
bald Mercer  as  Deputy.  The  stock  subscriptions  then  amounted  to  $200,000  and 
were  soon  increased  to  $'262,000.  The  original  and  uppermost  idea  was,  without 
doubt,  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  on  a  large  scale,  but  the  production  of  other 
necessary  domestic  articles  also    was   contemplated. 

Nature  evidently  formed  and  set  apart  the  region  about  the  Great  Falls  of  the 
Passaic  as  a  vast  the  itre  for  manufacturing  operations,  and  that  particular  locality 
as  the  centre  toward  which  all  the  natural  advantages  should  tend.  Looking  for 
the  moment  to  a  little  distance  from  the  more  immediate  surroundings  of  Paterson, 
it  is  found  that  in  the  contiguous  mountains  she  locked  up  inexhaustible  deposits 
of  iron  ore  of  the  best  quality  and  easy  of  access,  while  the  sides  and  summits 
were  clothed  with  dense  forests.  The  plains  she  spread  out  on  a  ground  floor  of 
old  red  sandstone,  here  and  there  showing  itself  in  graceful  elevations  or  modestly 
hiding  underneath  tall,  grim  and  stately  cliffs  of  grey  trap,  which  she  drew  in  vast 
lines  parallel  to  the  shore  of  old  ocean.  The  best  of  harbors  and  the  furthest  navi- 
gable of  Atlantic  rivers   were  placed  within  reach  of  the  eye  ;  several  mountains 
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rising  from  200  to  2,000  feet  approached  very  near  to  the  margin  of  "the  great 
deep,"  and  across  these  the  beautiful  Passaic  was  diverted  so  that  at  each  of  the 
passages  it  precipitated  itself  from  50  to  100  feet.  It  needed  only  that  human  intel- 
lect and  skill  take  advantage  of  all  the  arrangements  of  bounteous  Nature  to 
render  this  favored  portion  of  the  State  one  of  the  most  productive  and  wealthy,  as 
well  as  the  most  picturesque  region  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

These  remarkable  features,  fortunately  for  the  future  of  Paterson,  were  not 
overlooked  by  the  newly  formed  Society,  whose  first  business  after  its  organization 
was  to  select  a  suitable  location  for  its  proposed  enterprise.  Advertisements  were  in- 
serted in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  papers,  inviting  proposals.  These 
were  received  from  the  West  Jersey  Association,  from  South  River,  Perth  Amboy, 
Millstone,  Bull's  Falls,  the  Little  Fulls  and  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Passaic,  setting 
forth  their  several  advantages.  Engineers  were  then  sent  out  to  survey  and  report 
upon  each.  An  eminent  engineer,  Cassimer  T.  Grover,  Surveyor  of  New  York,  es- 
timated the  power  of  the  Great  Falls,  with  its  elevation  of  104  feet  above  tide- 
water, as  equal  to  driving  247  undershot  wheels  ;  that  of  the  Little  Falls  as  equal 
to  driving  78.  Besides  the  excellence  of  the  quarries  and  abundance  of  timber,  the 
practicability  of  improving  navigation  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Passaic  was  duly 
pointed  out,  and  the  Directors  were  informed  that  bog  iron  ore  was  found  near  Lit- 
tle Falls  sufficient  for  very  extensive  works  ;  also  beds  of  red  ochre,  etc.  It  is 
noticeable  that  all  the  early  surveys  contemplated  the  conveyance  of  the  Passaic 
by  canal  to  tide  water  near  Acquackanonk.  Christopher  Collis  stated  that  a  cut- 
ting of  fifteen  feet  only  would  be  required. 

A  meeting  of  the  residents  in  the  Northern  part  of  what  w  ts  then  Essex 
County  was  held  at  the  house  of  John  Stagg,  Acquackanonk,  when  a  committee 
consisting  of  John  Benson,  William  Colfax  and  Abraham  Godwin,  all  large  land 
owners  and  noted  as  progenitors  of  future  industrial  pioneers,  was  appointed  to 
confer  with  the  Society.  They  were  to  point  out  the  abundant  supply  of  every- 
thing needed  for  a  great  manufacturing  centre,  and  to  offer  part  of  their  lands — 
every  alternate  three-acre  lot — at  a  reasonable  valuation ;  also,  it  was  resolved  that 
a  portion  of  these  might  be  given  gratuitously,  if  nothing  better  would  serve.  A 
meeting  was  also  held  at  Little  Falls,  whence  propositions  were  submitted  for  ac- 
ceptance. Governor  Duer  appears  to  have  favored  the  latter,  but  a  committee  to 
whom  the  subject  had  been  referred  thought  differently  and  on  May  17th,  1792,  re- 
solved that  the  town  of  Paterson  (named  after  the  Governor  of  the  State)  should 
be  located  at  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Passaic.  A  committee  to  lay  out  the  town  of 
Paterson,  which  some  insisted  should  be  named  "Hamilton,"  after  the  indefatigable 
statesman  and  zealous  projector,  was  appointed  at  a  meeting  held  July  6th,  in 
the  same  year,  consisting  of  Directors  Low,  Bayard  and  Boudmot,  and  they  were 
authorized  to  borrow  $70,000  on  the  stock  of  the  Society  for  that  purpose. 

At  this  same  meeting,  which  was  the  first  held  at  Paterson,  the  committee  re- 
ported that  they  had  visited  the  Great  Falls,  in  company  with  Gen.  Schuyler,  and 
found  it  practicable  to  convey  the  water  to  Acquackanonk,  but  on  consulting  with 
Colonel  Hamilton  it  was  judged  best  to  erect  their  works  at  the  Great  Falls,  and 
for  this  purpose  sufficient  lands  had  been  obtained.     A  resolution  was  accordingly 
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adopted  that  measures  be  taken  to  bring  the  water  "across  the  gap  to  station  No. 
14,"  and  there  erect  a  cotton  mill,  also  buildings  for  carrying  on  calico  printing,  with 
requisite  machinery,  together  with  buildings  to  accommodate  the  workmen.  The 
sum  of  $2C»,000  was  appropriated  for  the  canal,  $15,030  for  the  cotton  factory  and 
machinery,  $12,000  for  the  print  works,  and  $5,000  for  a  weaving  shop  and  its 
equipment.  A  purchase  of  nearly  700  acres  of  land,  together  with  the  river  bed 
above  and  below  the  Great  Falls,  was  made  at  a  total  cost  of  only  $8,239.  There 
were  later  purchases  also  of  plots  that  were  desirable  for  one  purpose  or  another — 
and  there  were  sales  as  well — up  to  the  year  18!  9.  Following  is  a  list  comprising 
the  liorj  important  parcels  first  purchased;  also  the  names  of  the  original  holders, 
the  land  owners  of  "ye  olden  tyme,"  as  found  on  the  Society's  minutes  of  that  date  : 
John  Van  Blarcom  and  wife,  5  acres  ;  John  R.  Van  Houten  and  wife,  12.,  acres  ; 
Henry  Post,  43>\  acres  ;  Cornelius  Van  Winkle  and  wife,  10 \  acres  ;  John  J.  Post 
and  wife,  22|  acres  ;  Abram  Van  Houten  and  wife  and  John  E.  Van  Houten  and 
wife,  45g  acres  ;  Anthony  Van  Blarcom  and  wife,  28  acres ;  David  Blair  and  wife, 
36|  acres;  Jacob  Van  Houten  and  wife,  oo}2  acres  ;  Jabez  Johnson,  administrator  of 
Abraham  Godwin,  deceased,  one-half  acre  ;  Ebenezer  Blatchly  and  wife,  23|  acres; 
John  Willis  and  wife,  "Wesel  mountain  tract  ;"  John  J.  Post  and  wife,  18  acres  ; 
Nicholas  Van  Blarcom  and  wife,  38  acres  ;  Cornelius  Van  Winkle  and  wife,  125.V 
acres  ;  Simeon  Van  Winkle  and  wife,  20  acres  ;  John  Van  Gieson,  1  acre  ;  Abraham 
Godwin  and  Avife,  1}±  acres  ;  Ebenezer  Blatchly  and  wife,  2  acres;  Halmagh  Van 
Houten  and  wife,  6  acres  The  price  paid  is  found  by  a  careful  examination  to  have 
averaged  about  £10  "York"  money,  or  about  $25,  per  acre. 

Among  the  first  necessities  of  the  new  enterprise  was  skilled  labor,  and  very 
soon  after  the  Society  was  formed  steps  were  taken  to  engage  the  services  of  a  su- 
perior class  of  workmen.  A  letter  from  Colonel  Hamilton,  written  in  the  latter 
part  of  1791,  and  which  is  still  extant,  announces  that  he  had  secured  a  number  of 
what  appeared  to  be  men  of  excellent  ability  in  their  various  departments,  to  assist 
in  the  establishment  and  operation  of  the  projected  industries.  This  communica- 
tion was  laid  before  the  Board  of  Directors  January  17th,  1792  ;  the  text  is  as  follows  : 

Philadelphia,  Dec,  7,  1701. 

Gentlemen  :  —In  consequence  of  powers  vested  in  me  by  the  agents  named  in  the  instrument  of  sub- 
scription towards  the  Society  for  Establishing  Useful  Manufactures,  I  hive  made  contracts  on  behalf  of  the 
society  with  William  Hall  as  superintendent  of  the  Printing  busiues-i  ;  with  Joseph  Mort  as  an  assistant  in 
the  manufactory  in  such  a  way  that  his  services  may  be  thought  most  useful.  This  gentleman,  I  under- 
stand, Las  had  opportunities  of  beiug  acquainted  both  with  the  making  and  priuling  of  cotton  goods.  VVith 
Thomas  Marshall  to  superintend  the  Cotton  Mill. 

The  contracts  with  these  different  persons  are  transmitted  herewith. 

There  is  a  William  Pierce  who  has  been  employed  by  me  in  preparing  machines  for  the  use  of  the  socie- 
ty, and  with  whom  I  have  advanced  pretty  far  in  an  agreement,  but  without  haviug  reduced  it  to  a  definite 
form.  He  pretends  10  a  knowledge  of  the  fabrication  of  most  of  the  most  valuable  machines  now  in  use  in 
the  cotton  manufactory,  and  his  execution  hitherto,  so  far  as  he  has  gone,  confirms  his  pretensions.  Among 
other  machines  lie  has  prepared  a  Double  Loom,  to  be  worked  by  one  person.  01  this  he  gives  himself  as 
the  inventor,  and  has  applied  for  a  patent,  which  he  will  probably  obtain.  It  is  certain  that  the  machine,  if 
in  use  at  all  in  Europe,  is  quite  new  ;  and  as  far  as  without  seeing  it  worked  it  can  be  judged  of,  promises 
to  answer  the  expectation  it  gives.  With  Geo.  Parkinson  as  Foreman  or  Master  of  a  room  in  the  Cotton 
Mill.  This  appears  to  be  an  ingenious  mechanic  who  has  obtained  a  patent  for  a  Flax  Mill,  which  he  alleges 
his  having  improved.  How  far  these  improvements  may  be  of  real  utility,  or  the  Mill  itself"  capable  of  ans- 
wering its  end,  ought  to  be  considered  uncertain,  since  it  is  a  question  whether  the  spinuing  of  flax  by 
mills,  which  has  been  for  some  time  a  desideratum  in  Great  Britain,  is  practicable.  The  object  of  engaging 
this  man  was  to  secure  to  the  society  an  ingenious  mechanic,  and  securing  to  them  wh  itever  advantages 
there  might  be  in  the  patent. 
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All  the  contracts  leave  to  the  sooiety  the  power  of  dismissing  at  pleasure,  if  on  experiment  they  find  it 
their  interest. 

I  thought  it  advisable,  in  the  first  iustanoe,  to  secure  persons  of  whose  usefulness  there  was  reason  to 
entertain  a  favorable  opinion,  though  upon  terms  which  may  appear  high,  that  the  business  might  be  early 
put  in  motion. 

It  is  a  point  understood  between  Mr.  Mort  and  myself  that,  if  desired  by  the  society,  he  is  to  go  to 
Europe  and  biiug  over  workmen,  at  his  own  expense  in  the  first  instance,  but  with  the  assurance  of  reim- 
bursement and  indemnification.  To  engage  such  a  person  as  Mr.  Mort  for  this  purpose  appears  to  me  a 
point  of  some  consequence. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  consideration, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Hamilton. 

To  the  directors  of  the  Society  for  Establishing  Useful  Manufactures. 

It  is  found  by  referring  to  the  records  (in  the  form  of  original  minutes  of  the 
meetings  held  from  1791  to  the  present  date),  still  to  be  seen  in  a  state  of  excellent 
preservation  at  the  office  of  the  Society,  that  the  building  of  fifty  houses  "  of  clay 
and  stone,  pointed,  unless  the  cost  be  found  to  exceed  by  30  per  cent,  that  of  wood 
material,  "  was  authorized  at  about  this  time  ;  each  house  to  be  21x18  feet  in  size, 
with  12  feet  posts  to  the  plate,  and  with  cellar  and  garret.  That  is  to  say  they  were 
to  be  substantial  one-story  houses.  The  estimated  cost  was  to  be  $8,50J  ;  and  with 
each  house  a  quarter-acre  of  ground  was  to  be  allowed,  the  value  to  be  fixed  at  $250 
for  each  house  and  plot.  These  houses  were  to  be  leased  for  a  term  of  from  one  to 
twenty  years  to  any  "  proper  mechanic  married  and  of  good  character,  "  at  a  yearly 
rental  of  $12.50,  payable  quarterly,  and  any  occupant  under  lease  could  become 
owner  by  purchasing  at  the  value  fixed  and  paying  in  easy  instalments.  Lots  of 
a  quarter-acre  could  be  ha  1  on  the  same  terms  at  $88  each,  It  was  also  ordered  at 
the  same  meeting  that  $800  be  appropriated  for  a  saw-mill  with  two  saws,  to  pre- 
pare the  abundant  timber  of  the  vicinity  for  use  in  building,  etc. 

Immediately  after  securing  the  land  for  the  site  of  the  future  city  Nehemiah 
Hubbard  was  appointed  the  Engineer  and  Superintendent,  to  lay  it  out  properly. 
He  was  soon  succeeded  by  Major  L'Enfan,  a  Frenchman  of  very  extravagant  ideas. 
In  his  first  report,  still  extant,  this  gentleman  recommends  the  water  to  be  conveyed 
in  a  canal  to  the  Great  Notch,  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  before  using  it ! 
His  magnificent  and  impracticable  ideas  were  soon  abandoned,  although,  according 
to  the  record,  he  remained  in  the  service  of  the  Society  until  succeeded  by  Peter 
Colt,  early  in  1793.  L'Enfan  had  laid  out  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and,  ap- 
parently not  appreciating  the  difference  in  the  conformation  of  the  surface  there  and 
in  the  rugged  locality  about  the  Great  Falls,  he  proposed  to  run  streets  and  avenues 
200  feet  in  width  at  right  angles,  regardless  of  rock,  hill  or  stream.  At  that  time 
such  was  the  enthusiasm  that  many  really  believed  that  at  the  location  selected  by 
the  Society  all  the  manufactures  of  any  account  in  the  Union  would  finally  centre. 
And  this  was  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at.  The  country  was  still  in  its  helpless  in- 
fancy, prostrated  by  the  great  struggle  through  which  it  had  recently  passed,  and 
with  all  the  glorious  future  unknown.  This  was  the  first  organized  attempt  to  es- 
tablish anything  like  an  industrial  centre,  and  none  of  the  accessories  seemed  to 
be  lacking  here  to  assure  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  How  should  any  have 
dreamed  at  that  time  of  what  this  country  was  destined  to  become  ?  Contiguity  to 
the  then,  as  it  is  now,  great  commercial  centre,  eligibility  of  location  in  a  general 
sense,  and  almost  unlimited  water  power-  all  these  and  other  advantages  could  not 
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be  denied,  and  it  was  not  so  very  remarkable  that  those  early  projectors  of  "  Indus- 
trial Paterson"  should  '  dream  dreams"  even  more  wildly  sanguine  than  were  des- 
tined to  be  fulfilled. 

The  changes  made  at  and  about  the  Falls  since  the  date  when  the  Society 
began  its  operations  are  almost  inconceivable.  At  first  a  slender  dam  was  built 
200  yards  higher  up  stream  than  the  present  one  just  above  the  Falls;  this  was 
at  La  Fontaine's  Gap,  near  the  bend  of  the  river,  the  ravine  being  converted 
into  a  reservoir,  out  of  which  the  current  passed  into  what  is  now  the  middle  race- 
way. Along  this  it  was  conveyed  150  yards  to  the  Society's  first  factory,  off  Mill 
street  at  the  corner  of  Passaic,  as  those  streets  were  afterward  laid  out.  The  im- 
mediate neighborhood,  then  and  long  afterwards  consisting  of  a  low  swamp  through 
which  several  rivulets  pursued  their  devious  courses,  is  now  the  most  populous  por- 
tion of  Paterson. 

The  present  existing  dam  was  constructed  in  1838-40  of  immense  blocks  of 
stone,  bolted  together  to  their  rocky  bed  with  powerful  clamps  of  iron.  The  water 
is  thus  diverted  into  an  artificial  channel  constructed  across  the  deep  ravine  and 
through  the  rocks,  which  barely  permits  its  passage.  From  this  point  it  is  made  to 
turn  in  succession  three  tiers  of  factories,  the  height  of  the  fall  allowing  three  race- 
ways, the  water  being  used  successively  that  number  of  times,  after  which  it  is  once 
more  discharged  into  the  river,  at  the  distance  of  scarcely  half  a  mile  from  the  point 
of  leaving  it.     The  new  dam  was  built  by  Bernard  Hartley. 

The  Great  Falls  of  the  Passaic,  or  "  Passaich",  as  it  was  called  in  the  early 
days,  has  the  extraordinary  water-shed  of  over  800  square  miles.  The  minimum 
supply  for  mill  purposes  in  a  dry  season  is  fifty  square  feet,  the  average  flow  of 
course  being  vastly  greater.  The  aggregate  horse-power  is  2,640.  Much  the  greater 
portion  of  the  water-power  still  remans  the  property  of  the  Society  for  Establish- 
ing Useful  Manufactures. 

In  1876  there  was  in  use  on  the  upper  raceway  34  square  feet  of  water,  and 
on  the  middle  and  lower  raceways  33  square  feet  each,  making  100  square  feet  in  all. 
Previous  to  the  panic  there  were  four  square  feet  more  in  use  on  the  upper,  seven 
on  the  middle,  and  four  on  the  lower  canal.  In  1878  four  square  feet  additional  on 
the  middle  and  four  on  the  lower  raceways  were  leased,  to  Hamil  &  Booth  and 
others,  making  37  square  feet  in  tise  on  each  of  these,  or  108  square  feet  in  all. 

Jn  its  leases  a  square  foot  of  water  is  estimated  by  the  Society  to  equal  17 
horse-power.  The  Society  estimates  its  total  water  supply  to  equal  2,108  horse- 
power, 1,836  horse-power  being  now  in  use ;  not  used  at  present,  seven  square  feet, 
or  119  horse-power,  and  nine  square  feet  or  153  horse-power  never  yet  rented  or  in 
use.  The  estimates  of  manufacturers  are  that  a  square  foot  of  water  is  equal  to  21 
horse-power  gross,  and  16  horse-power  net.  The  Society  owns  rights  and  fran- 
chises for  water  storage  by  which  it  is  claimed  the  present  supply  could  be  quad- 
rupled if  necessary.  It  is  estimated  that  the  average  annual  rental  received  by 
the  Society  per  square  foot  is  $750.  The  estimate  of  manufacturers  of  the  aver- 
age cost  of  the  water  is  $37.50  per  horse-power  per  annum. 

In  reference  to  the  water-power  controlled  by  the  Society,  it  should  be  stated 
that  it  was  in  order  to  fully  avail  itself  of  the  benefits  of  this  remarkable  advantage 
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that  the  tract  of  about  700  acres  was  purchased  adjoining  and  contiguous  to  the 
Great  Falls,  and  on  which  most  of  the  mills  and  the  principal  part  of  the  city  was 
first  built.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  for  it  may  be  important  hereafter  to  know, 
that  in  selecting  this  place  the  management  of  the  Society  took  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  artificial  reservoirs  of  water  might  be  formed  at  the  different  lakes  or 
ponds  on  the  head-waters  of  the  streams  tributary  to  the  Passaic,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  up  the  supply  of  water  during  the  dry  season  of  the  year.  To  a  certain 
extent  this  has  since  been  done. 

The  building  of  the  first  dam  and  the  use  made  of  the  ravine  as  a  reservoir, 
also  the  erection  of  the  present  dam,  built  about  50  years  later,  have  been  noted 
on  a  preceding  page.  Under  the  first  arrangement  the  water,  after  turning  the 
wheel  at  the  first  factory,  off  Mill  street  at  the  head  of  Passaic  street,  flowed  away 
diagonally,  crossing  Mill  street  and  the  common  beyond,  then  called  "  the  Swamp,  " 
and  entered  the  river  near  the  present  Phoenix  Mill.  About  seven  or  eight  years 
later  this  race  was  extended  along  the  side  of  the  hill  to  supply  some  mills  about 
to  be  erected  near  the  corner  of  Mill  and  "Boudinot" — now  Van  Houten — streets  ; 
afterward  it  was  continued  down  "Boudinot"  street  as  it  was  required  to  supply 
additional  mills. 

The  fact  that  the  important  water  franchise  and  a  great  part  of  the  land  on 
which  the  city  of  Paterson  is  built  were  held  by  the  Society  under  perpetual  char- 
ter, with  provisions  exempting  from  tax  and  granting  in  all  respects  very  sweeping 
powers,  including  the  right  of  exercising  municipal  government  over  several  square 
miles  of  territory,  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  a  very  great  disadvantage  and  as 
having  retarded  the  growth  of  the  city  at  an  earlier  date.  It  was  held  that,  how- 
ever desirable  it  might  have  appeared  at  the  time  to  fortify  the  corporation  with 
liberal  and  even  extraordinary  powers,  in  order  to  build  up  an  important  manufac- 
turing interest,  it  was  not  wholesome  to  have  the  shadow  of  a  single  association 
hanging  over  the  place,  even  though  there  was  clearly  a  unity  of  interest.  From 
the  first  this  was  a  source  of  dread,  and  the  policy  of  the  Society,  however  wisely 
intended,  was  always  the  subject  of  more  or  less  criticism  and  complaint.  It  was 
claimed  that  the  high  rates  demanded  on  leased  water  privileges,  as  for  the  mill 
sites  owned  by  it,  not  only  discouraged  but  in  some  instances  drove  away  from  the 
place  wealthy  men  and  strong  corporations  who  otherwise  would  gladly  have  locat- 
ed here.  The  current  method  of  leasing,  for  a  term  of  twenty-one  years,  with  a 
right  of  purchase,  was  regarded  as  pernicious  in  the  degree  that  under  this  s}-stem 
the  Society  had  the  power  to  exact  higher  rates  than  were  equitable  or  profitable  to 
purchasers.  In  1815,  however,  the  Society  removed  the  barriers  by  selling  outright 
in  fee  and  taking  in  payment  United  States  Bank  notes  at  par,  which  could  be  ob- 
tained at  a  discount  of  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar.  Extensive  sales  were  made  under 
this  arrangement,  and  an  open  market  and  a  proper  criterion  of  the  value  of  real 
estate  were  established,  giving  a  sad  blow  to  the  holders  of  property  at  the  old 
leasehold  rates.  The  result  on  the  prosperity  of  the  young  city  was,  however,  most 
salutary;  from  that  day  the  Society  lost  the  power  of  controlling  the  price  of  real 
estate,  excepting  that  bounded  by  the  raceways. 

Among  the  evils  with  which  the  Society  was  assailed  very  soon  after  its  incor- 
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poration  was  the  dishonesty  of  several  of  its  officers  who  occupied  positions  of 
especial  trust.  At  a  meeting  held  October  2nd,  1792,  it  was  reported  by  a  commit- 
tee of  investigation  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  defalcation  of  John  Denhurst,  one 
of  the  first  Board  of  Directors,  that  he  had  been  intrusted  with  $50,000  to  pur- 
chase materials  in  England,  including  plain  cloths  for  printing,  and  that  he  had  fail- 
ed owing  to  the  insolvency  of  parties  to  certain  bills  of  exchange.  A  grave  discus- 
sion followed,  and  a  "  special  boat  "  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  England  with  a  re- 
liable representative  of  the  Society  to  endeavor  to  recover  the  large  sum  "  in  jeop- 
ardy."  This  was  done,  but  without  avail.  This  meeting  was  held  at  "  Clark's 
Hotel,"  in  Paterson.  Under  date  of  July  7th,  1794,  the  minutes  of  the  Society's 
meeting  state  that  Benjamin  Walker,  Secretary,  was  directed  to  withold  the  issue 
of  certain  certificates  for  shares  of  stack  which  the  first  Governor,  William  Duer, 
had  paid  for,  "  unless  he  account  for  deficiencies."  $14,500  was  kept  for  Archibald 
Mercer's  shares.  The  Society  is  said  to  have  lost  about  $10,000  by  Duer.  There 
were  other  defalcations  also,  but  of  a  minor  character. 

Major  L'Enfan  remained  in  charge  of  the  works  until  early  in  1793,  thongh  a 
change  had  long  been  considered  necessary.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  held 
January  1st,  1793, — those  good  people  seemed  to  care  not  a  whit  for  the  holidav— Di- 
rector Bayard,  who  had  been  appointed  a  committee  to  secure  a  proper  Superintend- 
ent, reported  that  he  had  communicated  with  Peter  Colt,  the  Treasurer  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  and  it  was  resolved  to  hold  a  special  meeting  on  the  second 
Tuesday  in  February  in  order  to  complete  the  arrangements.  The  meeting  was  held, 
and  Mr.  Colt  engaged  to  ta'ie  full  charge  and  oversight  and  to  manage  the  works 
"  as  if  they  were  his  own  property."  His  salary  was  to  commence  February  7th, 
the  date  of  his  leaving  his  native  State,  and  his  remuneration  was  fixed  at  $2,500 
per  annum,  a  heavy  sum  for  those  days.  Major  L'Enfan  was  dismissed  a  few 
months  later.  Mr.  Colt  remained  in  full  charge  until  adversity  compelled  the  Society 
to  succumb.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  represented  to  the  Directors  that  he  wished 
to  know  what  the  nature  of  the  engagement  was  to  be,  as  to  its  permanency.  He 
had  a  large  family  and  did  not  wish  to  remove  them  unless  assured  of  an  engage- 
ment of  some  length.  He  was  then  formally  engaged  for  three  years  at  the  above- 
named  salary  ;  he  continued  to  direct  the  operations  of  the  Societ}-  until  the  col- 
lapse, May  7th,  1797. 


--*-- 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


OUTLINE  OF  EARLY  INDUSTRIAL  OPERATIONS. 

history  of  the  Society  for  Establishing  Useful  Manufactures  must,    of  ne- 
cessity, include  that  of  the  earlier  industrial  operations,  but,  inasmuch  as 
the  end  attained  is  of  more  consequence  than  the  means  used  toward  such 
€%n#"     attainment,  the  chief  prominence  should  at  this  point  doubtless  be  given  to 
the  former  ;  hence  the  title  of  this  and  subsequent  chapters,  in  which  much  that 
pertains  to  the  further  career  and  after  fortunes  of  the  Society  will  be  blended  with 
the  record  of  industrial  pi*ogress. 

The  first  cotton  yarn  produced  by  machinery  in  the  State  was  spun  in  the 
Summer  of  1793.  This  was  accomplished  in  a  plain  wooden  building  which  stood 
on  the  site  on  which  the  cotton  factory  of  A.  Prall  &  Co.  was  afterward  built,  and, 
the  reservoir  yet  being  incomplete,  it  was  run  by  ox-power,  on  which  account  it 
was  known  as  the  "  Bull  Mill,"  also  the  "  Bull-house."  The  reservoir  was  com- 
pleted and  the  first  out-and-out  cotton  factory  started  the  next  year,  1791,  in  the 
early  Spring.  A  description  of  this  first  real  factory  in  Paterson  and  its  equipment 
may  not  be  uninteresting.  The  main  building  for  spinning  and  weaving  was  of 
stone,  90x40  feet,  four  stories  in  height.  The  bleach  and  print  works,  completed 
later,  were  situated  at  or  near  the  site  of  the  old  "  Benson  Mill,"  on  Bridge  street. 
Adjoining  these  was  an  extensive  green.  Bleaching  by  chemical  process  was  at  first 
unknown,  but  soon  afterward,  according  to  the  minutes  of  the  Society's  transactions, 
the  Superintendent  was  authorized  to  employ  "  one  Tesserandot,"  who  had  made 
some  discovery  in  this  direction.  The  bleach  house  was  of  frame,  78  feet  long  and 
three  stories  high.  The  main  factoiy,  on  the  race,  was  fitted  up  with  four  carders, 
four  roving  billies,  four  stubbing  machines,  twenty-five  spinning  jennies  and  sixty 
single  looms.  The  whole  number  of  employes  engaged  after  the  works  were  in 
full  operation  was  about  125.  To  procure  a  supply  of  mechanics  one  of  the  officers 
was  compelled  to  visit  Europe,  while  the  workhouses  of  New  York  city  had  to  be 
searched  to  supply  operatives  for  the  cotton  mill.      Tantce  molis  end,  etc. 

It  has  been  deemed  well  to  thus  enter  into  the  details  respecting  this  factory, 
as  being  the  first  of  the  kind  "West  of  the  Hudson,  and  the  second  on  the  Continent ; 
as  well  as  in  justice  to  the  memories  of  many  connected  with  the  enterprise.  Some 
of  these  have  left  an  abiding  record  on  the  pages  of  their  country's  history,  and  all 
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deserve  to  be  gratefully  remembered  by  posterity.  As  manufacturers  they  failed. 
Means,  public  spirit,  anl  determination — "  the  will  to  do,  the  soul  to  dare  " — were 
theirs  ;  but  lacking  the  practical  part,  and  being  unsustained  by  their  country, 
through  its  supreme  legislature,  they  were  doomed  to  disappointment,  though  not 
until  they  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  work  which  has  already  more  than  realized 
their  expectations. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  earry  projectors  of  domestic  industries  were 
groping  along  a  hitherto  untrodden  way,  with  very  little  to  guide  and  much  calcu- 
lated to  mislead  them.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  manufacture  of  yarn  in  this  coun- 
try had  advanced  but  little  beyond  the  use  of  the  spindle  and  whorl,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  cloth  was  conducted  on  looms  but  little  better  than  the  "  Primitive  Loom 
from  Midcalder."  Even  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  a  few  small 
cotton  mills  in  Rhode  Island  and  the  attempt  made  in  Paterson,  together  with  the 
weaving  of  coarse  cloths  of  cotton,  wool  and  flax  in  private  families,  constituted  all 
there  was  to  represent  domestic  textile  industry.  The  experience  of  the  Revolution- 
ary war  had,  indeed,  taught  the  people  that  the  strength  of  a  nation,  in  peace  and 
in  war,  depends  largely  on  the  development  of  all  branches  of  industry  necessary 
to  feed  and  clothe  and  shelter  its  people.  Washington  would  have  given  half  his 
estate  at  Mt.  Yernon  for  a  good  cloth  mill  to  clothe  his  soldiers,  while  he  was  forced 
to  call  upon  the  looms  of  France  and  the  household  looms  of  his  own  country. 
Even  Jefferson,  much  as  he  valued  the  soil  and  the  robust  virtues  of  rural  life,  was 
compelled  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  applying  "  a  portion  of  our  industry  and 
capital  to  internal  manufactures  and  improvements."  And  Madison  congratulated 
his  country,  early  in  his  administration,  on  the  "  highly  interesting  extension  of 
useful  manufactures."  Necessity,  as  well  as  enterprise  and  ambition,  forced  the 
people  to  turn  their  attention  away  from  the  land  and  the  sea  alone  to  the  inven- 
tions of  Arkwright  and  Crompton  and  Cartwright,  and  the  business  of  utilizing  the 
water-power  of  the  country  for  the  working  of  loom  and  spindle. 

Adversity  came  to  the  Society  for  Establishing  Useful  Manufactures  very  early 
in  its  career.  Even  before  the  first  cotton  factory  was  completed  the  extravagant 
expenditure  of  the  Society's  funds  had  made  itself  painfully  felt,  and  numerous  were 
the  shifts  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  the  treasury.  Some  stock- 
holders refused  to  pay  up  their  instalments,  and  an  amendment  to  the  charter  had 
to  be  obtained,  compelling  them  to  do  so.  Complaints  were  made  that  an  influen- 
tial officer  intrusted  with  large  sums  of  money  had  furnished  no  account  of  the  same. 
Lai-ge  appropriations  had  been  made  to  build  houses  for  workmen  and  lay  out  the 
town.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Directors  decided  to  make  use  of  their 
lottery  privileges,  and  arrangements  were  made  to  dispose  of  tickets  for  $40,000. 
After  an  abortive  attempt  the  scheme  was  reduced  to  one-sixth  of  this  amount. 
Among  those  whose  names  were  mentioned  as  commissioners  in  the  lottery  is  found 
that  of  Governor  Howell,  then  in  office. 

Although  the  cotton  manufacture  had  from  the  first  been  considered  the  So- 
ciety's primal  and  grand  object,  its  attention  was  at  various  times  directed  to  other 
branches  of  industry.  By  looking  over  the  minutes  of  its  meeting  in  January,  1792, 
it  is  found  that    the  Governor  was   instructed   to  treat   with  "one  Hancart,  who 
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has  a  very  superior  knowledge  of  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  for  his  services." 
This  project,  however,  was  subsequently  abandoned,  whether  because  it  could  not 
be  ranked  among  the  "  useful "  species  is  not  quite  clear,  and  the  production  of 
the  world-subduing  weed  was  not  fully  entered  upon  at  that  time.  In  1793,  at  a 
meeting  held  in  February  of  that  year,  it  was  resolved  "  to  build  an  inn  or  hotel  at 
once." 

The  culture  of  mulberry  trees  was  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Society  April  15th,  1791.  About  the  same  date  Mr.  Colt  laid  before  the  Board  a 
letter  from  the  village  schoolmaster  asking  that  he  might  have  his  rent  free,  which 
was  granted.  Within  the  first  few  years  after  the  Society  began  its  operations  a 
number  of  enterprises  received  the  attention  of  the  Board,  most  of  which  were  car- 
ried out  by  individuals.  George  Parkinson  was  engaged  to  construct  machines  for 
spinning  flax,  hemp  and  wool.  Outsiders  also  began  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
abundant  water  power,  and  several  applications  were  made  for  mill  sites  or  rooms 
with  power.  John  Campbell  commenced  the  weaving  of  stockings  and  John  Richards 
that  of  different  fabrics  of  cotton  goods  on  hand-looms.  Thomas  Marshall  spun 
candle-wick  and  ginned  cotton  in  partnership  with  the  Society.  But  meantime  the 
Society's  affairs  were  approaching  a  crisis.  Besides  the  heavy  losses  already  noted 
and  a  general  lack  of  encouragement,  war  was  raging  in  Europe,  affording  mer- 
chants a  lucrative  business  as  carriers,  and  capital  was  embarked  in  this  direction 
rather  than  in  manufacturing.  The  expense  of  transportation  was  tremendous,  the 
workmen  unacquainted  with  their  duties,  disorderly  and  wasteful.  In  the  Fall  of 
1795  the  calico  printing  was  discontinued,  and  at  a  meeting  held  January  26th, 
1796,  a  resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect  that,  as  it  was  found  impossible  to  cou- 
tinue  further  operations  without  loss,  the  Superintendent  be  directed  to  put  a  stop 
to  all  manufacture  as  soon  as  the  goods  in  hand  were  completed,  and  discharge  all 
help.  Soon  after  the  buildings  were  closed,  and  a  person  hired  at  $400  per  annum 
and  house  rent  free  to  take  a  general  oversight  of  the  Society's  property  until  it 
could  be  disposed  of.  Although  all  operations  were  suspended  the  Society  did  not 
become  bankrupt,  nor  did  it  dissolve,  though  proposals  to  that  effect  were  made.  It 
simply  lay  dormant  for  a  time,  after  which  it  recovered  and  has  continued,  with 
varying  forhines,  to  the  present  day.  In  a  short  time  after  the  final  suspension  the 
population  of  Paterson  was  reduced  from  about  500  to  43  persons.  Everything  was 
closed  up  by  March  7th,  1797,  and  Mr.  Colt  then  asked  to  be  dismissed,  as  he  could 
be  of  no  further  use.  He  was  accordingly  released  with  a  vote  of  thanks  by  the 
Board,  declaring  that  their  failure  '' arose  from  causes  not  in  his  power,  nor  that  of 
any  other  man  to  prevent."  His  industry,  prudence,  etc.,  were  highly  commended. 
Mr.  Colt  then  removed  to  Northern  New  York,  where  he  resided  for  about  seven- 
teen years,  or  until  about  1814,  when  he  returned  once  more  to  Paterson,  remain- 
ing until  his  death,  in  1824,  ten  years  later. 

The  Society  remained  in  a  state  of  collapse,  following  the  suspension  of  opera- 
tions in  1797,  for  the  space  of  about  seven  years,  during  which  time  very  little  was 
done  at  the  factory  though  it  was  offered  for  sale  or  lease.  A  part  of  it  was  rented 
to  John  Park,  known  also  as  Judge  Park,  a  man  of  no  ordinary  ability,  as  early  as 
1800,  and  occupied  by  him  in  spinning  candle  wick.     He  was  succeeded  by  John 
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Clark,  the  first  machinist  of  whom  there  is  any  record  as  plying  his  trade  in  Pater- 
son,  who  occupied  the  mill  until  it  was  burned  in  1807,  after  which  it  was  never  re- 
built. All  that  remained  to  the  Society  at  the  time  of  the  burning  of  its  mill 
was  the  sum  of  16,000,  received  for  insurance,  and  for  several  years  the  Directors 
seem  to  have  held  but  few  meetings.  They  lived  far  apart  and  were  utterly  discour- 
aged, believing  that  all  was  lost  save  their  honor.  Judge  Boudinot  continued  to 
act  as  Governor,  and  the  local  affairs  of  the  Society  were  managed  by  agents.  In 
accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  as  earl}-  as  1802, 
to  lease  as  many  mill  sites  as  possible,  a  lease  Avas  made  out  to  Kinsey,  Crane  & 
Fairchild,  paper  manufacturers,  for  a  part  of  the  premises  afterward  occupied  by 
the  well-known  Essex  Mill,  on  the  present  middle  race.  This  mill,  quite  recently 
rebuilt  by  its  present  owners,  R.  <fc  H.  Adams,  was  probably,  until  its  rebuilding, 
the  oldest  mill  in  the  State,  having  been  completed  and  opened  for  manufactur- 
ing in  1804. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


SECOND  INDUSTRIAL  EPOCH. 

^•qHE  mill  of  Kinsey,  Crane  &  Fairchild,  to  which  brief  reference  is  made  at 
the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter,  was  not  only  famous  as  being  for  a 
long  time  the  oldest  in  the  State,  having  stood  in  an  almost  unchanged  con- 

$ffi  dition  for  three-quarters  of  a  century,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  in  this 
mill  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  paper  was  made  in  one  continuous  sheet,  and 
it  seems  indisputable  that  the  world  is  indebted  to  Charles  Kinsey  for  that  all-im- 
portant improvement.  He  is  represented  as  a  practical  paper-maker  and  a  man  of 
extraordinary  talent.  He  caught  the  idea  of  making  paper  in  a  continuous  sheet 
by  seeing  a  cotton  carding  machine  in  operation  transferring  the  thin  sheets  of  cot- 
ton from  a  cylinder  on  to  an  endless  web.  He  set  to  work  and  wrought  out  his  idea 
to  a  practical  conclusion,  obtaining  a  patent  in  1807,  and  putting  the  new  method 
into  satisfactory  operation,  making  paper  in  a  continuous  sheet.  It  is  true  it  is  on 
record  that  as  early  as  1799  Louis  Robet,  of  Essonne,  France,  contrived  a  machine 
to  make  piper  "of  a  large  size  by  a  continuous  motion,"  and  obtained  a  patent  for 
it  in  Europe.  But  it  is  also  true  that  when  this  was  taken  to  England  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  improved  it  was  regarded  and  described  as  "  only  the  germ  of  a  valu- 
able improvement  in  paper-making."  A  Mr.  Gamble  took  hold  of  it  in  England 
and  made  several  improvements  on  which  he  secured  patents.  After  spending  much 
time  and  all  his  money  he  sold  out  his  interest  with  patent  and  improvements 
to  H.  &  F.  Fourdrinier,  an  opulent  and  very  public-spirited  firm.  The  Fourdriniers 
expended  so  much  in  maturing  the  improvements  that  they,  also,  became  bankrupt, 
and  there  was  no  machinery  of  the  kind  actually  brought  out  until  about  1815, 
when  it  was  produced  in  France  by  one  McCalla.  The  improvement  was  never 
made  public  in  England  until  a  specification  of  the  English  patent  was  published  in 
September,  1808,  several  years  after  Kinsey  had  invented  the  machine,  and  after  he 
had  actually  obtained  his  patent.  It  is  clear,  not  only  that  he  was  the  original  in- 
ventor, but  that  practical  success  had  not  attended  any  of  the  inventions  in  Europe 
until  long  after  his  specification  had  been  on  file  in  the  patent  office  in  this  country. 
Further  evidence  of  this  invention  of  Mr.  Kinsey  may  be  found  on  the  files  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  first  Circuit  in  Boston,  in  a  case  tried 
there  forty  years  ago  or  more,  in  which  case  Mr.  Aimes  had  prosecuted  for  an  in- 
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fringement  of  a  patent  which  he  had  obtained  for  an  improvement  in  paper-making 
in  1822,  immediately  after  the  expiration  of  the  Kinsey  patent. 

Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Kinsey  the  rage  for  cotton-spinning  prevailing  at  the 
time  when  he  brought  out  his  valuable  invention  and  the  prospect  of  a  golden  har- 
vest from  that  line  of  manufacturing  induced  his  partners,  who  were  the  capitalists 
of  the  firm,  to  insist  upon  converting  the  mill  into  a  cotton  factory.  And  this  was 
done,  despite  the  earnest  protest  of  Mr.  Kinsey.  He  was  thereby  deprived,  in  a 
great  measure,  of  the  honor  of  being  the  inventor  of  that  most  important  improve- 
ment, to  which  he  seems  to.  have  been  justly  entitled. 

The  declaration  of  war  against  England  in  1812  gave  an  astonishing  impetus 
to  manufacturing  enterprise  in  Paterson.  All  the  owners  of  existing  cotton  and 
machine  factories  found  that  orders  came  pouring  in  far  beyond  their  capacity  to 
produce.  Remunerative  prices  prevailed,  and  there  was  what  in  these  days  would 
be  called  a  veritable  "  boom."  Meantime  the  village  increased  rapidly  in  extent, 
population  and  importance,  so  that  in  a  short  time,  according  to  the  census  given 
by  Rev.  Samuel  Fisher,  D.  D.,  the  famous  statistician  of  the  period,  there  was  as 
large  a  population'as  could  be  crowded  into  the  seventy-four  dwelling  houses,  prob- 
ably about  1,500  in  number.  There  were  at  the  date  of  this  census,  about  1814, 
included  among  the  industries  one  card  and  wire  factory,  one  rolling  mill,  one  saw 
mill,  and  eleven  cotton  mills,  all  in  full  and  profitable  operation.  Rarely,  if  ever, 
did  a  village  expand  so  rapidly  from  a  state  of  complete  torpor  to  a  condition  of 
almost  unexampled  thrift. 

Among  the  enterprises  undertaken  during  this  period  the  following  may  be 
noted  :  A  rolling  mill  and  nail  factory,  established  in  1811  by  Samuel  Colt  &  Co., 
on  the  site  where  the  Gun  Mill  was  afterward  built.  Here  the  rolling  of  hoop  and 
sheet  iron,  boiler  plate  and  sheathing  copper  was  carried  on.  In  the  nail  factory 
nails  were  cut  by  machinery  and  headed  by  hand  for  a  time  ;  later  the  whole  pro- 
cess was  done  by  machinery.  About  seventy  hands  were  emploj-ed  and  the  product 
was  about  seven  tons  weekly.  This  continued  in  operation  until  1826.  Also  a 
wire  factory  started  in  1812  by  Oshea  Wilder,  where  the  wire  for  the  cotton  and 
wool  cards  was  made,  young  people  being  employed  to  set  the  teeth  at  their  homes. 
Afterward  Whittemore's  invention  was  introduced  and  the  primitive  method  abol- 
ished. The  original  wire  factory  closed  in  1815.  In  1811  Captain  Richard  Ward  and 
Robert  King  formed  a  copartnership  and  built  what  was  afterward  known  as  the 
Nightingale  or  "  Henry  Clay  "  Mill,  where  they  manufactured  kerseys  to  clothe  the 
troops  with.  This  enterprise  went  to  the  wall  in  1816,  and  years  afterward  the  fac- 
tory was  purchased  and  occupied  by  the  late  James  Nightingale  as  a  cotton  mill  ; 
still  later  by  Dr.  Nightingale  in  making  yarns,  etc.  Cotton  factories  were  put  in 
operation  during  this  period,  as  follows :  Pratt's  mill,  afterward  the  Franklin 
Bleach  Works  ;  Ward  <fc  Johnson's,  afterward  known  as  the  Oakman  Mill  ;  Henry 
Morris',  late  the  Hamilton  Mill,  burned  and  rebuilt  within  a  few  years  ;  Robert 
Collett',  afterward  incorporated  as  a  portion  of  Danforth,  Cooke  &  Go's.  Works. 

In  1814  John  Colt,  the  pioneer  in  this  branch  of  manufacture  as  well  as  in  that  of 
cotton  duck,  began  in  Passaic  Mill  No.  1  the  manufacture  of  yarns  and  twines  from 
American-grown  flax.     Most  of  the  establishments  above  named  were  fairly  pros- 
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perous  for  the  space  of  about  tliree  years,  when  there  was  a  general  failure,  the 
cause  being  the  peace  of  1815  and  the  consequent  influx  of  foreign  fabrics. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  busy  scene  changed,  and  the  place  that  had  so  unexpectedly 
emerged  from  stagnation  was  as  unexpectedly  and  suddenly  plunged  again  into 
its  former  state  of  quiescence.  The  peace  of  1815  proved  disastrous  to  the* inter- 
ests of  the  growing  community,  the  incoming  of  European  goods  stopping  almost 
entirely  manufacturing  operations,  ruining  the  proprietors  and  scattering  the  crowd- 
ed population  over  the  country  to  obtain  a  living  as  they  were  best  able.  These 
were  dark  days  indeed — perhaps  the  gloomiest  time  that  Paterson  has  ever  expe- 
rienced. It  is  on  record  that  one  might  at  that  time  walk  from  what  was  then  Con- 
gress, now  Market  street,  down  to  the  river  in  the  middle  of  the  day  without  meet- 
ing  a  single  human  being.  Of  all  the  establishments  started  up  about  1812  and  the 
two  years  following  the  only  ones  which  continued  in  operation  during  the  period  of 
depression  that  came  after  were  those  of  George  Holsman,  afterward  Todd  &Baffer- 
ty's,  and  Henry  Morris,  afterward  the  Hamilton  Mill.  Henry  Morris  was  a  son  of 
Robert  Morris,  the  eminent  Revolutionary  patriot  and  financier.  The  markets  of  the 
country  were  perfectly  deluged  with  foreign  fabrics  of  all  kinds,  the  accumulation 
of  years,  and  which  were  transported  from  Europe  for  the  express  purpose,  it  was 
held,  of  ruining  our  domestic  industries.  The  attempt  was  only  too  successful. 
Mills  were  locked  up,  deserted  and  stood  in  gloomy  solitude  ;  the  spindle  rusted  in 
the  socket  ;  the  wheel  rotted  iu  its  pit  ;  the  spider  wove  his  cobwebs  upon  looms 
whose  clatter  had  but  a  short  time  before  half  drowned  the  blithesome  song  of  the 
happy,  cheerful  operative  ;  the  grass  literally  grew  rank  and  luxuriant  in  many  of 
the  streets  of  Paterson. 

The  recovery  from  this  prostration  was  tedious,  accelerated  though  it  was  by 
the  tariff  of  1816,  which  gave  new  hopes  to  the  enterprising  people,  who  again  re- 
turned to  their  places  in  the  long-deserted  mills.  For  this  tariff  the  country  Avas 
indebted  largely  to  the  exertions  of  Francis  Cabot  Lowell,  of  Massachusetts,  whose 
services  should  long  ere  this  time  have  been  commemorated  by  the  people  of  Pater- 
son bv  at  least  the  naming  after  him  of  one  of  its  numerous  streets  or  avenues. 
In  time  the  spindle  and  the  shuttle  began  again  to  move  and  operatives  once  more 
assembled. 

It  is  a  somewhat  curious  and  notewortlry  fact  that  Paterson  has  suffered  from 
five  almost  complete  prostrations  of  business,  each  about  twenty  years  apart :  in  1796, 
1816,  1837,  1857  and  1874.  This  is  certainly  very  remarkable,  that  these  epochs  of 
stagnation  should  come  at  such  almost  regular  intervals  ;  it  seems  as  if  the  in- 
dustrial system  of  the  country  is  subject  to  periodic  reactions,  or  needs  occasional 
breathing  spells,  when,  as  it  were,  the  giant  Progress  pauses  in  his  impetuous  career, 
halts  for  awhile  to  repose  his  wearied  limbs,  and  then,  as  if  refreshed  with  slumber, 
awakes  to  pursue  with  redoubled  strength  his  mighty  onward  march.  After  each 
of  these  periods  of  depression,  except,  perhaps,  the  last,  the  recovery  was  more 
rapid  than  in  the  last  preceding  instance,  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  the  popu- 
lation had  increased  and  capital,  that  energizer  of  labor,  had  accumulated.  It 
would  be  folly  to  expect  exemption  from  these  visitations  in  the  future,  perhaps  they 
should  be  looked  for  at    something    like  corresponding  intervals,  but  it  may  be 
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reasonably  hoped  that  more  effectual  preparations  will  have  been  made  to  meet  the 
enemy,  and  that  be  may  be  foiled  with  less  effort  and  sacrifice  than  in  the  former 
years.  One  fact  in  this  connection  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  is  that 
every  time  the  protection  of  an  adequate  tariff  has  been  removed  a  death  blow  has 
been  struck  at  Paterson's  manufactures  and  the  city  has  seriously  retrograded. 

Succeeding  the  period  of  depression  that  followed  the  peace  of  1815  the  pros- 
perity of  Paterson  increased  apace,  the  cotton,  flax  and  iron,  also  miscellaneous  in- 
dustries flourished  and  new  establishments  were  springing  up  on  all  sides.  At  this 
point  of  expansion,  beyond  which  mills,  shops  and  factories  soon  became  far  too 
numerous  and  their  operations  too  important  to  warrant  the  varied  industries  being 
dealt  with  en  masse,  as  hitherto,  it  is  most  fitting  to  divide  the  subject  into  its 
several  proper  departments,  that  each  may  be  taken  up  in  turn,  thus  avoiding  the 
confusion  that  must  inevitably  result  were  a  different  course  pursued. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


THE  COLT  FAMILY. 


^3|p|EFOEE  proceeding  further  with  the  thread  of  industrial  history  proper,  it 
111  -Sfef      mav  be  warrantable   to   turn    aside    for  a  hrifif  sinnv    and    fnmisn    a   rlio-vpa- 


may  be  warrantable  to  turn  aside  for  a  brief  space  and  furnish  a  digres- 
0*.'*?  \  sive  chapter,  the  subject  being  one  of  the  first  families  of  Paterson,  and  of 
^j»  the  country  as  well.  This  work  would  be  most  incomplete  without  such 
a  chapter,  and  there  is  probably  no  more  fitting  place  for  it  than  just  here,  no  more 
suitable  connection  than  the  foregoing,  nor  a  better  time  to  pause  for  the  purpose 
than  at  a  point  beyond  which  the  rapid  and  continuous  industrial  expansion  leads 
still  further  afield. 

The  Colt  family  have  from  a  very  early  date  maintained  a  conspicuous  place 
among  those  whose  enterprise  and  energy  have  built  up  Paterson  and  prepared 
the  way  for  her  present  most  gratifying  prosperity,  while  men  of  the  same  stock 
have  made  the  name  renowned  elsewhere,  mainly,  but  not  exclusively,  in  a  similar 
connection. 

Peter  Colt,  the  first  efficient  Superintendent  of  the  Society  for  Establishing 
Useful  Manufactures ;  John  Colt,  a  son  of  Peter,  who  was  the  first  in  this  country 
to  weave  cotton  duck  on  a  power  loom  ;  Roswell  L.  Colt,  another  son,  who  for  many 
years  was,  virtually,  the  Society,  having  absorbed  its  depreciated  stock  and  by  his 
remarkable  ability  and  energy  infused  life  and  vigor  into  the  paralyzed  corpora- 
tion ;  Col.  Samuel  Colt,  whose  now  world-famous  firearm  was  first  manufactured  in 
Paterson,  at  the  old  Gun  Mill ;  Morgan  G.  Colt,  son  of  Roswell  L.,  who  succeeded 
his  father  as  Governor ;  Christopher  Colt,  the  very  first  to  introduce  silk  machinery 
into  Paterson ;  Miss  Sarah  Colt,  a  sister  of  Peter,  who  will  ever  be  remembered  as 
the  founder,  as  early  as  1794,  at  the  instance  of  her  brother,  of  the  first  Sunday- 
school  in  the  State — all  these  names  have  become  as  familiar  as  household  words. 
A  history  of  Paterson,  industrial  or  general,  would  be  of  little  value  without  a 
frequent  recurrence  to  this,  that  may  most  literally  be  termed  among  the  "  first 
families" — first  in  many  respects,  but  most  especially  so  in  regard  to  Paterson's  in- 
dustrial progress. 

An  examination  of  the  minutes  of  the  Society's  meetings  shows  that  in  April, 
1814,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Jersey  City,  at  which  the  tone  was  one  of  great  de- 
spondency,    It  was  reported  that  several  of  the  Directors  had  died  since  the  last  pre- 
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ceding  meeting — meetings  were  held  very  infrequently  at  this  date — and  others 
wished  to  resign.  The  affairs  of  the  Society  were  hopelessly  involved  and  the  stock 
depreciated  until  it  represented  very  little  value.  A  committee  had  been  appointed 
long  before  and  authorized  to  let  as  many  mill  sites  as  possible,  and  on  the  best 
terms.  This  had  been  done,  as  indicated  in  a  former  chapter,  where  the  names  of 
the  principal  lessees  appear.  There  was  a  proposition  at  this  meeting  looking  to- 
ward a  dissolution  of  the  Society,  as  there  had  been  at  sevei'al  periods  prior  to  this 
date.  It  was,  however,  deemed  inexpedient  to  take  this  step,  "  at  present."  Instead 
of  dissolving  it  was  resolved  to  reorganize  and  make  another  effort,  using  "  all  feas- 
ible means  to  renew  the  manufacturing  of  useful  goods ;  to  sell  mill  sites,  lots,  etc., 
and  inaugurate  a  new  era  of  aggressive  operations."  This  was  done.  There  were 
represented  at  the  meeting  the  interests  of  Peter  Colt,  Roswell  L.  Colt,  John  Colt, 
Samuel  Colt,  Robert  Colt  (by  father  and  guardian),  John  0.  Colt  (by  same),  Henry 
Morris,  Robert  and  John  Oliver,  of  Baltimore,  and  James  Craig — the  latter  all  by 
proxy,  John  Colt.  The  above,  all  belonging  to  or  connected  with  the  Colt  family, 
represented  1,991  shares  of  the  2,620  total,  and  of  these  Roswell  L.  Colt  held  the 
greater  part,  they  having  been  concentrated  cheaply  in  his  hands.* 

The  result  was  the  election  of  Roswell  L.  Colt  as  Governor  and  his  brother 
John  as  Superintendent  of  the  works,  or  Deputy-Governor.  Both  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  disposition  to  undertake  great  enterprises,  together  with  the 
judgment  and  knowledge  of  details  required  to  carry  them  into  successful  execu- 
tion, added  to  which  was  the  hearty  gocdwill  of  their  fellow  citizens  generally. 
From  that  period  the  Society  flourished  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  affected  of 
course,  adversely  or  otherwise,  by  passing  events  and  the  condition  of  the  country, 
even  to  the  present  day. 

The  Society  as  it  now  exists  is  what  may  be  termed  a  "  close  corporation,"  the 
shares  being  owned  exclusively  by  members  (either  by  birth  or  intermarriage)  of 
the  Colt  family.  A  number  of  shares  have  been  lost  entirely,  it  is  believed,  not 
having  been  represented  at  the  stated  meetings  for  a  generation  or  two  past.  Mor- 
gan G.  Colt  and  Mrs.  DeGrasse  B.  Fowler,  son  and  daughter  respectively  of  the 
late  Roswell  L.  Colt,  are  at  present  the  chief,  almost  the  sole,  owners  of  all  the  stock 
extant. 

When  the  Society  was  organized,  William  Duer  was  elected  first  Governor  and 
Archibald  Mercer  Deputy,  as  before  stated.  At  the  next  election,  in  1794,  Nicholas 
Low  was  chosen  Governor  and  Elisha  Boudinot  Deputy.  In  1797  Elisha  Boudinot 
was  elected  Governor  and  served  for  the  space  of  about  seventeen  years,  or  until 
the  organization  of  1814,  when  Roswell  L.  Colt  assumed  the  control.  The  latter 
remained  Governor  until  a  few  years  before  his  death,  in  1856,  when  his  son,  Morgan 
G  ,  succeeded,  holding  the  office  until  1869.  Next  came  DeGrasse  B.  Fowler,  the 
son-in-law  of  Roswell  L.,  who  retained  the  office  until  1877,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by   E.  Boudinot  Colt,  of  another  branch  of  the    family,   being  a  son  of  John  Colt 

*  The  date  of  such  concentration  has  usually  been  given  as  1814,  hut  the  late  John  Colt,  brother  to 
Roswell  L  ,  has  left  a  memorandum  to  the  following  effect:  "  R.  L.  C.  began  to  purchase  shares  as  early  as 
1808.  I  know  he  owned  a  large  majority  of  the  stock  in  1809."  This  memorandum  is  found  on  the  margin 
of  a  page  of  Dudley's  pamphlet  on  the  "Trade,  Growth  and  Manufacture  of  Cotton,"  published  in  1853, 
on  which  page  the  statement  is  made  that  the  stock  was  purchased  in  1814. 
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and  cousin  to  Morgan  G.  Colt.  E.  Boudinot  Colt  is  still  Governor,  with  H.  V 
Butler,  President  of  the  Ivanhoe  Manufacturing  Company,  a  nephew,  as  Deput}-. 
Richard  Rossiter  is  the  very  efficient  Secretary  and  Agent.  There  is  no  record 
showing  that  the  venerable  Peter  Colt  entered  actively  into  the  Society's  business 
upon  his  return  to  Paterson,  in  1814,  though  it  is  probable,  with  his  energetic  dis- 
position, that  he  did  so  during   the  period  that  elapsed  before  his  death  in  1824. 

Very  few,  comparatively,  who  daily  look  upon  that  most  unattractive  building, 
the  City  Hall  of  Paterson,  know  its  history  or  whereof  it  is  composed.  It  is,  in  a 
sense,  an  historic  structure.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  cotton  mill,  fin- 
ished and  occupied  in  1794,  was  burned  in  1807  and  never  after  rebuilt.  Some- 
where about  1814,  when  the  Colts  returned  to  Paterson,  the  brown  stone  walls  of 
the  burned  mill  were  taken  down,  and  the  uninjured  material  used  in  the  construct- 
ion of  a  substantial  residence  on  the  site  of  the  City  Hall  (the  present  building 
bsing  identical  except  that  it  has  been  raised  and  altered  somewhat),  where  lived 
successively  Peter  Colt,  John  Colt,  his  son,  and  the  son-in-law  of  the  latter,  the 
late  Aaron  S.  Pennington,  a  brother  to  ex-Governor  Pennington ;  hence  the  name 
of  the  "  old  Pennington  house,"  by  which  it  is  most  familiar  to  some  of  the  older 
residents. 

The  site  on  which  Paterson  is  mainly  built  consisted  originally  of  a  succession 
of  hills,  mostly  with  underlying  sand  or  gravel,  which  as  the  place  has  grown  have 
been  cut  down  to  fill  up  intervening  depressions  or  enter  into  the  buildings  erected. 
This  old-time  mansion  stood  on  such  an  eminence,  with  a  beautiful  sloping  green 
lawn,  extending  all  the  way  to  Main  Street  in  front,  and  to  a  considerable  distance 
on  each  side.  The  process  of  cutting  through  for  streets,  leveling  and  converting 
into  building  sites  has  been  going  on  for  many  years,  until  the  whole  appearance  of 
this  portion  of  the  city  and  further  Eastward  has  been  changed  almost  beyond 
recognition.  John  Colt,  of  whose  manufacturing  operations  there  is  much  to  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  work,  built  and  resided  in  the  elegant  residence  at  the  corner  of 
Market  and  Colt  streets,  now  the  "  Hamilton  House."  This  was  sold  about  thirteen 
years  ago  to  the  late  George  Oates,  and  Mr.  Colt  removed  to  Seabright,  where  he 
died  a  few  years  since.  He  is  still  remembered  by  most  of  the  Paterson  people 
as  a  fine  type  of  the  patriarchal  old  gentleman,  with  beautiful  long  silvery  hair, 
like  spun  glass  ;  a  figure  to  attract  a  second  glance  on  the  streets  of  any  city  and  to 
inspire  respect  in  any  circle.  After  his  removal  to  Seabright  he  used  occasionally 
to  visit  Paterson,  where  so  many  of  his  busiest  days  had  been  spent  and  his  best 
energies  exerted.  No  single  member  of  the  Colt  family  has  left  his  impress  on  the 
history  of  Paterson  to  the  same  degree  as  Roswell  L.  Colt,  who  came  to  the  city  in 
the  strength  of  his  manhood,  aged  twenty-eight  years,  and  was  thenceforward  iden- 
tified with  its  progress  for  the  space  of  about  forty-two  years ;  that  is  to  say  from 
1814,  when  he  assumed  control  of  the  business  of  the  Society  as  Governor,  to  1856, 
when  he  died,  at  the  age  of  about  seventy  years.  He  was  a  man  of  eminent  ability, 
and  was  noted  equally  for  his  excellent  business  qualifications  and  his  high  culture. 
He  was  probably  the  greatest  Colt,  taken  for  all  in  all,  of  any  wdio  have  been  known 
in  Paterson.  He  married  a  Miss  Oliver,  of  Baltimore,  an  accomplished  lady  of 
high  family.     At  first  after  his  marriage,  which   occurred  about  the  time  of  his  ab- 
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sorption  of  the  Society's  stock,  he  resided  mainly  in  Baltimore,  but  later  removed  to 
New  York  and  lived  in  Park  Row.  He  made  frequent  visits  to  Paterson  during  this 
period.  Some  time  subsequent  to  1830  Roswell  L.  Colt  built  the  imposing  residence 
in  Paterson  on  what  is  now  well  known  as  "Colt's  Hill."  This  eminence  was  or- 
iginally as  unsightly  and  barren  as  any  place  could  well  be.  There  was  positively 
no  vegetation,  scarcely  a  blade  of  grass.  It  was  simply  an  unpromising  sand-hill. 
Mr.  Colt  took  hold  of  the  tract,  originally  much  larger  than  at  this  date,  and  plant- 
ed trees,  and  cultivated  the  ground  until  the  desert  was  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose, 
and  the  dreary-looking  hill  was  changed  into  the  beautiful  forest  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  as  seen  by  the  present  generation. 

One  of  the  most  commanding  objects  in  Paterson  is  the  "  Roswell  House,"  its 
old-time  appellation,  with  the  adjoining  grounds  on  Colt's  Hill,  which  latter,  once 
rivaling  the  lordly  parks  of  England  in  extent  and  beauty,  are  now  sadly  curtailed, 
the  hungry  jaws  of  Improvement  having  bitten  off  huge  slices  year  by  year.  Until  re- 
cently, when  with  the  growth  of  the  population  it  became  impossible  to  guard  the 
grounds  from  the  intrusion  of  lawless  characters,  this  superb  demense,  with  its 
graceful  walks  and  drives,  its  graperies,  arbors,  conservatories  and  parterres,  its 
statuaiy,  among  which  were  the  "  Tarn  O'  Shanter  "  and  "Souter  Johnny  "  of  Thorn, 
made  from  the  beautiful  brown  stone  of  the  Little  Falls  quarry,  was  constantly  open 
to  the  public,  constituting  the  only  "  park,"  save  the  grounds  about  the  Falls,  the 
Paterson  people  have  ever  had. 

The  fine  old  mansion  is  of  brown  stone,  6Gx66  feet  in  size,  four  stories  in 
height.  Through  the  centre  runs  a  wide  hall,  where  a  coach-and-four  could  be 
driven  with  little  difficulty.  The  substantial  walls  about  the  grounds  were  built  by 
Samuel  Pope  about  a  half-cent nry  ago.  At  this  elegant  home,  where  for  many  years 
culture  and  refinement  reigned  and  all  conceivable  luxuries  were  found,  including 
also  the  choicest  works  of  art,  some  of  the  greatest  men  this  country  has  ever 
known  were  wont  to  be  received  as  guests.  Daniel  Webster  and  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries were  frequent  visitors  ;  also  the  editors  of  the  leading  newspapers  of 
New  York  and  other  cities,  authors  and  men  of  letters  in  all  departments,  literature, 
science  and  art  being  alike  represented.  A  princely  hospitality  was  extended  to  all, 
and  even  casual  visitors  of  note  to  the  grand  natural  curiosity  of  the  section,  the 
Passaic  Falls,  were  often  agreeably  surprised  by  the  reception  of  a  present  of  the 
choice  grapes  grown  on  the  Hill,  or  an  invitation  to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of 
the  courtly  and  refined  occupants.  The  premises,  occupied  up  to  the  beginning  of 
1881  by  the  families  of  Messrs.  Morgan  G.  Colt  and  De  Grasse  B.  Fowler,  the  son 
and  son-in-law  respectively  of  the  founder,  Roswell  L.  Colt,  was  uninhabited  at 
the  close  of  that  year,  with  a  prospect  that  the  magnificent  property  would  be 
thrown  into  the  market. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


KING  COTTON'S  INAUGUEAL. 

^UlETAMORPHOSING  a  quotation  used  by  Newman  Hall  in  liis  "  Land  of 
the  Foruni  and  the  Vatican,"  it  may  be  said :  In  its  natal  dwelling-place, 
amidst  the  busy  hum  of  kindred  activities,  there  lies  in  comparative  dor- 
^^$£3®  mancy  an  industry  whose  life  is  only,  or  mainly,  in  the  past ;  it  may  be, 
also,  in  the  future.  This  is  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Paterson.  The  record  of  its 
past  is  a  brilliantly  creditable  page,  and  the  operations  of  its  busiest  days  are  still 
remembered  by  many  of  the  older  residents  of  the  city. 

Born  in  auspicious  days,  when  the  budding  resources  of  the  young  Republic  gave 
promise  of  richest  fruits,  and  cradled  where  generous  Nature  gave  most  abundant 
store  of  power,  this  industry  seemed  one  whose  wheels  were  never  meant  to  tire  or 
stop  while  cotton  grew. 

Until  the  erection  of  the  first  cotton  mill  in  this  country,  at  Beverly,  Pv.  I.,  in 
1787,  cotton  fabrics  had  been  supplied  to  consumers  here  from  India,  and  more  re- 
cently from  England,  where,  about  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
most  ingenious  and  effective  inventions  had  given  this  industry  a  new  and  ex- 
traordinary stimulus.  Even  in  England,  until  the  decade  from  1780  to  1790,  which 
saw  the  full  development  of  Hargreaves'  and  Arkwright's  inventions,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  use  a  warp  of  linen,  using  cotton  simply  for  the  weft  of  the  cloth.  This 
was  done  for  two  reasons :  that  the  fibre  of  flax  was  so  much  longer  and  capable  of 
a  greater  tenuity,  enabling  it  to  be  spun  more  successfully  on  the  crude  machinery 
of  that  day ;  and  also  because  the  raw  material  of  the  former  was  much  the  cheap- 
est. All  the  cotton  and  linen  fabrics,  also  the  cloth  of  cotton  and  linen  combined, 
first  in  use  in  this  country,  was  home-spun  and  woven,  the  wheel  and  hand-loom 
being  found  in  every  considerable  household. 

The  enterprise  at  Beverly  proved  a  failure.  The  power  was  supplied  by  two 
bay  horses  driven  by  a  small  boy.  The  raw  cotton  was  obtained  from  the  West 
Indies  in  exchange  for  fish,  one  of  the  great  staples  of  the  State. 

November  17th,  1789,  Samuel  Slater,  an  Englishman,  born  in  Derbyshire  in 
1768,  and  who  had  served  a  full  apprenticeship  with  Jedediah  Strutt,  a  partner  of 
Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  in  cotton-spinning,  landed  in  Newr  York  with  Arkwright's 
spinning-frame  in  his  brain,  the  British  Government  having  prevented  a  model  of 
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it  from  being  stowed  iu  his  trunk.  He  was  of  remarkably  retentive  memory  and 
bad  made  himself  absolute  master  of  the  industry  in  all  its  details.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  engaged  to  construct  and  superintend  the  Arkwright  machines  at 
Pawtucket,  E.  I.,  the  first  ever  put  into  operation  on  this  continent,  the  spinning 
at  Beverly  having  been  done  by  the  jenny  alone.  The  very  next  successful  attempt 
at  cotton-spinning  by  machinery  in  this  country  was  made  at  the  "  Ox-mill  "*  in 
Paterson,  in  the  Summer  of  1793,  as  already  noted,  and  the  first  cotton  mill  and 
press  works  West  of  the  Hudson  were  those  of  the  Society  for  Establishing  Useful 
Manufactures,  finished  and  occupied  in  1794. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  three  great  industries,  silk,  cotton,  and  locomotive, 
were  planted  in  Paterson  almost  as  soon  as  introduced  into  the  country  ;  the  first- 
named  when  as  yet  very  little  progress  had  been  made  elsewhere — none  that  could 
be  regarded  as  really  satisfactory  ;  the  cotton  second  in  order  and  but  three  or  four 
years  after  the  first  attempt  was  made  at  Pawtucket ;  the  locomotive  at  a  time  when 
little  had  been  done  in  that  department  beyond  the  limit  of  what  may  properly  be 
termed  experiment.  These  are  very  important  facts.  The  proud  distinction  of 
having  been  among  the  first  in  three  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  great  arts  of  peace 
is  a  boast  that  cannot,  probably,  be  made  by  the  people  of  any  other  American  city. 

The  manipulation  of  cotton  may  justly  be  termed  the  parent  industry  of  Pater- 
son. In  the  earlier  period  of  the  reign  of  His  Royal  "Fibreness  "  it  came  to  pass, 
most  naturally,  that  the  necessities  of  the  cotton  manufacture  promoted  attempts, 
and  successes,  too,  in  the  construction  of  machinery ;  and  the  working  in  iron,  espe- 
cially in  the  department  of  machinery,  led  to  the  building  of  locomotive  engines, 
when  the  necessity  for  them  arose.  It  is  also  true  that  years  afterward,  when  the 
silk  industry  was  brought  here,  an  exotic  and  needing  the  utmost  care  to  promote 
its  growth,  it  was  the  cotton  industry  that  furnished  the  skilled  labor,  the  women 
and  children  especially,  and  soon  the  old  was  largely  forsaken  for  the  new,  the 
manipulation  of  silk  being  so  much  more  cleanly  as  well  as  more  remunerative  than 
that  of  cotton. 

A  full  description  of  the  first  cotton  mill  and  its  plant  has  been  given  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter  ;  also  it  has  been  stated  that  after  a  few  years'  occupancy  it  was 
burned,  in  1S07,  at  which  date  very  little  was  being  done  in  it.  Several  years 
passed,  and  still  there  was  little  movement,  though  two  mills  were  erected,  one  each 
in  1808  and  in  1809,  until  the  war  of  1812  gave  new  life  to  the  cotton  as  well  as  to 
other  industries.  In  1814,  according  to  Fisher's  census,  there  were  eleven  cotton 
mills  in  operation,  consuming  1,500,000  lbs.  of  cotton  in  the  year.  After  about 
three  years  of  successful  operation  the  peace  of  1815  came  and  struck  Paterson  in- 
dustries a  blow  from  which  they  did  not  recover  until  the  tariff  of  1816  was  adopted. 
From  that  time,  for  many  years,  the  cotton  industry  grew  apace,  contending,  how- 
ever, with  periodical  seasons  of  depression  and  embarrassment.  According  to  the 
most  reliable  data  there  were  in  1825  eighteen  factories,  running  24,000  spindles 
and  using  6,000  bales  of  cotton  yearly,  besides  1,600,000  lbs.  of  cotton  yam,  and 
turning  out  over  3,000,000  yards  of  cloth.     In  1829  there  were  seventeen  cotton  fac- 

On  the  corner  of  Mill  and  Congress  streets,  now  occupied  by  Abraham  Godwin,  in  an  old  wooden 
building  then  called  the  "  Bull-house. "—John  Colt's  Memorandum,  1853. 
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tories,  with  32,029  spindles.  Fourteen  of  the  mills  were  in  operation,  running 
28,679  spindles  ;  2,179,000  lbs.  of  raw  cotton  were  used  and  1,914,450  lbs.  of  yarn 
made  per  annum.  Yards  of  cotton  duck  made  yearly,  150,000  ;  yards  of  other  cot- 
ton cloths,  1,801,450  ;  lbs.  of  yarn  spun  and  not  woven  in  Paterson,  but  sent  to  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  markets,  1,192,400;  power-looms  running  on  cotton,  200; 
hand-looms,  195.  The  Phcenix  Manufacturing  Company,  engaged  in  making  duck, 
ran  1,010  spindles  The  census  of  1830  gives  a  record  of  seventeen  mills,  all  in 
operation,  with  40,003  spindles,  producing  5,000,000  yards  of  cloth,  consuming 
5,500,000  lbs.  of  cotton,  employing  2,000  males  at  an  average  wage  of  $0  per  week, 
and  3,000  females  earning  $2  a  week.  The  record  for  1832  shows  an  increase  to 
twenty  mills,  with  50,000  spindles,  and  consuming  5,800,272  lbs.  of  raw  cotton  per 
annum.  Fisher's  census  for  1845  has  a  record  of  thirty-seven  "cotton  manufac- 
turers," but  gives  nothing  further.  In  1850  Governor  Philemon  Dickerson,  in  a  lec- 
ture delivered  before  the  Paterson  Educational  Association,  mentions  but  twelve 
cotton  mills,  which,  together  with  the  other  industries,  paper,  flax,  silk,  etc.,  gave 
employment  to  5,500  hands,  apart  from  about  1,050  hands  employed  in  the  four  loco- 
motive shops  then  in  existence. 

None  of  the  earlier  cotton  mills  were  more  notable  than  that  variously  designated 
as  the  "Jacobs  Mill,"  "  Passaic  Mill  No.  1,"  and  Colt's  "  Duck  Mill."  This  famous 
old  structure  has  been  rendered  historical  through  the  weaving  there  of  the  first 
piece  of  cotton  duck  ever  made  on  a  power-loom,  in  this  country  or  elsewhere. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  attempts  wei'e  made  in  Baltimore  and 
in  the  Eastern  States  to  weave  cotton  duck,  but  heavy  dressing  was  needed  in  the 
fabrics  produced.  Linen  duck  had  been  made  in  Paterson  as  early  as  1810  ;  also  a 
duck  which  was  a  combination  of  linen  and  cotton.  On  February  7th,  1822,  the 
first  cotton  duck  without  any  dressing  (which  caused  it  to  mildew),  was  produced 
from  double  and  twisted  j'arns  by  John  Colt,  in  Passaic  Mill  No.  1,  whence  the 
name — "Duck  Mill."  On  March  4th,  1824,  Mr.  Colt  wove  the  first  piece  of  cotton 
duck  ever  made  upon  a  power-loom.  This  should  properly  be  regarded  as  a  new 
era  in  the  cotton  manufacture.  Colt's  cotton  duck  soon  attained  a  remarkable  pre- 
eminence, and  its  market  became  as  wide  as  the  world.  The  famous  clipper-yacht 
America,  which  so  handsomely  showed  herself  more  than  a  match  for  the  fleet  of 
royal  yachts  in  England  a  few  years  later,  and  taught  our  British  cousins  some  les- 
sons in  naval  architecture  (as  well  as  in  the  manufacture  of  sail-cloth)  they  were 
not  slow  to  profit  by,  bore  on  those  vast  snowy  sheets  of  canvas  she  spread,  and 
which  so  excited  the  wonder  of  the  Britons,  the  brand  :  "  Colt's  Duck  Mill."  It  is 
worth  while  to  state  in  passing  that  the  first  power-loom  put  up  in  this  factory  was 
built  by  Thomas  Rogers,  the  pioneer  locomotive-builder  of  Paterson.  This  famous 
mill,  the  first  in  this  department,  maintained  its  prosperous  existence  for  about  half 
a  century. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


KING  COTTON  REGNANT. 

p^i^HE  year  1840  found  the  cotton  industry  fairly  active,  though  there  was  not 
1*1  Jusfc  a^  that  period  so  surprising  an  increase  as  during  some  preceding 
^Sjg  years.  It  was  about  this  date,  or  a  very  few  years  later,  that  the  zenith  was 
^$&  reached.  For  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  King  Cotton  was  proudly 
regnant,  without  a  textile  brother  near  the  throne  to  suggest  aught  of  disaster  or 
future  abdication.  So  commanding  was  the  cotton  interest  of  Paterson  at  this 
period  that  it  was  pronounced  by  a  British  book  of  reports  on  the  subject  to  be  "the 
leading  manufacturing  city  of  the  Middle  States,  in  cotton,  and  exceeded  only  by 
Lowell  in  America."  These  reports,  published  in  1840,  from  which  are  derived 
several  important  facts,  further  state  :  "  Some  very  superior  goods  are  manufactured 
and  cotton  machinery  made  at  this  place,  in  all  respects  equal  and  in  some  superior 
to  anything  of  the  kind  made  at  Lowell."  From  about  that  period  to  the  present 
the  decline  of  this  industry  has  been  gradual,  although  new  branches  of  it,  such  as 
an  extensive  business  in  the  manufacture  of  mosquito  netting,  have  been  added. 
There  had  been,  however,  periods  of  depression  at  different  dates  since  1815,  in- 
cluding one  in  1834  and  another  in  1837,  the  former  caused  by  a  local  bank  failure, 
the  latter  owing  to  a  general  monetary  dei-angement  affecting  the  whole  country. 
Only  two  cotton  mills  of  importance,  John  Colt's  and  Robert  Carrick's.  held  their 
own  through  the  panic  of  1837.  As  on  previous  like  occasions,  many  establishments 
passed  into  other  hands  during  the  panic  of  that  period.  From  1840  to  1857  there 
was  an  epoch  of  fair,  though  not  remarkable,  prosperity,  somewhat  disturbed  by  the 
failure  of  the  People's  Bank  about  1851  and  a  temporary  reverse  in  1854.  The  col- 
lapse of  1857  was  most  disastrous  of  all.  Nearly  every  factory  stopped  and  5,000 
persons  were  suddenly  thrown  out  of  employment.  About  the  years  1848-9  the  de- 
cline, though  gradual,  became  quite  clearly  apparent.  This  was  a  few  years  after 
the  silk  manufacture  was  established,  and  this  new  and  fascinating  rival  was  doubt- 
less already  overshadowing  the  pioneer  textile  industry.  According  to  some  very 
reliable  data,  furnished  by  a  gentleman  still  engaged  deeply  in  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture, the  number  of  important  mills  at  this  time  was  about  twenty ;  the  total  num- 
ber of  spindles  about  45,000,  divided  as  follows  :  Beaver  Mill,  2,792  ;  Industry  Mill, 
H.  M.  Low,  2,112;  Harmony  Mill,  Duncan  McEwen,  1,600;  Phoenix  Mill,' 4,100  ; 
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James  Nightingale's,  1,056  ;  Stark  &  Co.'s,  1,056  ;  Colt's,  No.  1, 1,440  ;  Colt's,  No.  2, 
2,160 ;  Mallory's,  4,312 ;  Gun  Mill,  1,848 ;  Essex  Mill,  2,160 ;  Daniel  Thompson's, 
1,200;  Oakman's,  rear  mill,  1,920;  Oakman's,  front  mill,  1,920;  Carrick's,  3,912; 
Charles  Danforth  &  Co.'s,  1,584 ;  Munson  Godwin's,  1,584  ;  Thomas  Kogers',  after- 
ward the  Jaffray  Mill,  1,848  ;  John  C.  Benson's,  3,168  ;  Bentley's  (burned  about  this 
time),  1,300.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  cotton  department  of  R.  <fc  H. 
Adams'  great  mills  there  are  as  many  spindles  now  running  as  there  were  in  all 
these  mills  at  the  date  in  question.  At  the  Essex  Mill,  owned  by  this  firm,  where 
there  were  but  2,160  spindles  thirty  years  ago,  there  are  now  17,000  in  motion. 

From  Andrew  Vreeland,  President  of  the  Enterprise  Manufacturing  Company, 
the  only  concern  in  Paterson  engaged  to  any  extent  in  cotton-spinning  exclusively, 
have  been  obtained  the  following  valuable  recollections  of  notable  cotton  manufac- 
turers who  were  prosecuting  the  business  during  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  and 
who  dropped  out  one  by  one  as  the  conditions  assumed  a  phase  no  longer  favorable 
for  its  profitable  continuance.  Mr.  Vreeland  can  remember  clearly  as  far  back  as 
1822-3,  and  forms  a  most  important  link  between  the  past  and  present  of  the  cotton 
industry  in  Paterson,  as  the  intermediate  period  of  nearly  sixty  years  comprises 
the  space  wherein  the  most  extensive  operations  in  this  department  were  carried  on. 

The  old  Industry  Mill,  Van  Houten  street,  on  the  site  of  the  present  mill  of 
that  name,  which  is  included  in  the  vast  collection  of  buildings  of  R.  &  H.  Adams, 
was  formerly  a  saw-mill,  and  Mr.  Vreeland  and  others  of  the  older  citizens  remem- 
ber when  great  piles  of  logs  were  "  skidded  "  up  there,  on  the  river  bank,  waiting 
their  turn  at  the  saw.  It  was  changed  into  a  cotton  mill  about  1830,  and  about 
that  time  and  until  1840  it  was  occupied  by  William  Ridgway  and  William  Dickey, 
who  were  followed  by  Messrs.  Taggart,  Morris,  and  H.  M.  Low  successively,  after 
which,  in  1875,  it  was  purchased  by  E.  &  H.  Adams,  who  tore  it  down  and  rebuilt 
it,  after  being  forty-five  years  in  occupation  as  a  cotton  mill. 

The  old  Beaver  Mill  has  been  more  numerously  occupied,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  in  Paterson,  and  for  a  greater  variety  of  purposes.  In  1809  the  elder  John 
Clark  had  a  small  machine  shop  on  the  rear  of  the  lot;  about  1816  or  1818  Clark 
&  Rogers  occupied  what  was  then  known  as  the  "  Young  Beaver  "  Mill  as  a  machine 
shop,  and  they  were  succeeded  by  William  Parrott,  who  was  in  the  same  line  of 
business  ;  about  1822  Plunkett  &  Thompson,  Robert  Lacklison,  Truelove  and  others 
occupied  at  least  a  portion  of  it  within  the  few  succeeding  years,  but  the  record  is 
that  in  1822  a  portion  of  the  Beaver  Mill  proper  was  occupied  by  William  Berry, 
who  manufactured  cotton  yarn  there,  and  about  1840  Samuel  G.  Wheeler,  a  man  of 
no  inconsiderable  note,  came  from  Oldham,  where  he  had  failed  in  the  machinery 
line,  and  occupied  the  whole  or  part  as  a  cotton  mill.  He  purchased  and  lived  in 
the  "Colt,"  afterward  the  "  Pennington  House,"  now  the  City  Hall,  for  a  few  years, 
then  again  failed,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  occupancy  of  the  mill  by  John  C.  Ben- 
son, who  removed  about  1850  to  engage  in  the  silk  manufacture  at  his  new  mill  in 
Bridge  street.  Afterward  George  Wylie  occupied  the  Beaver  Mill  for  carding  rose 
blankets,  napping  canton  flannel  and  kindred  business,  and  it  has  since  been  occu- 
pied for  silk  manufacturing  and  other  purposes. 

The  Harmony  Mill,  also  a  portion  of  R.  &  H.  Adams'  establishment,  is  located 
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next  adjoining  the  Industry  Mill,  and  was  originally  a  small  wooden  structure,  built 
by  'Squire  Smith  (some  say  by  a  Mr.  Berry)  some  time  prior  to  1822.  About  1830 
it  was  occupied  as  a  cotton  factory  by  Warren  Haight,  who  was  succeeded  by  Ben- 
son &  Rutan,  who  came  to  its  occupancy  from  the  Holsman  Mill.  Two  or  three  years 
later  Munn  &,  Whitehead,  who  afterward  were  located  at  the  Stone  Mill  at  Midvale, 
occupied  it  for  a  year  or  two,  and  were  followed  by  Duncan  McEwen,  from  whose 
heirs  it  was  bought  in  1857  by  the  firm  of  William  Adams  &  Co.,  afterward  R.  & 
H.  Adams,  the  present  owners. 

The  Phoenix  Mill  proper  was  first  occupied  by  John  Park,  a  cotton-spinner,  but 
in  1817  J.  Velasquez  bought  the  leases  of  the  property  from  the  Paterson  Bank,  who 
held  them  as  collateral  for  loans  to  Park,  and  the  product  was  changed  to  linen  sail 
canvas,  sail  twines,  etc.  Velasquez  formed  a  partnership  with  John  Travers  in  1821, 
and  in  1826  a  charter  was  granted  and  the  Phoenix  Manufacturing  Company  was 
formed  "  for  manufacturing  fabrics  of  linen,  cotton,  wool  and  other  articles."  In 
1854,  and  under  the  same  ownership,  this  establishment  returned  to  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  goods,  almost  or  quite  exclusively.  In  1865,  when  the  late  Benjamin  B.  Tilt 
obtained  a  controlling  interest  in  the  company,  the  product  was  changed  to  silk. 

The  Nightingale  Mill,  as  it  is  now  called,  adjoining  the  Phoenix,  was  built  half- 
size  by  Adrian  Van  Houten  about  1821-2.  About  1825  it  was  occupied  by  Aaron 
and  Robert  King,  brothers,  who  were  very  prominent  as  cotton  manufacturers  a 
half  century  ago.  Plunkett  &  Thompson  and  others  afterward  occupied  it  for 
various  purposes,  and  about  1831  John  Nightingale,  father  of  James  Nightingale, 
was  located  there,  the  business  being  once  more  cotton  manufacturing.  A  few 
3'ears  since  it  was  purchased  by  Joseph  Nussey,  who  occupies  it  as  a  machine  shop 

The  Holsman  Mill,  so  named  from  an  earl}-  owner,  Daniel  Holsman,  on  the  site 
of  the  works  of  the  J.  C.  Todd  Machine  Company,  is  remembered  by  Mr.  Vreeland  as 
far  back  as  1822.  Later  Benson  &  Rutan  (John  C.  Benson  and  John  Rutan)  occupied 
it  as  a  cotton  factory,  spinning  yarns  on  commission  ;  later  still,  about  1810,  Stark  <fc 
Parsons  succeeded  to  its  occupancy  for  the  same  purpose ;  afterward  it  was  occupied 
by  Todd  &  Mackey  as  a  machine  shop,  since  which  time  no  cotton  has  been  manu- 
factured there. 

The  old  "Red"  or  Franklin  Mill,  on  Mill  street,  which  has  been  partially 
burned  several  times  and  rebuilt,  was  in  1822-3  occupied  by  Daniel  Thompson,  who 
manufactured  cotton  yarn  on  commission.  It  was  wholly  or  in  part  a  cotton  factory 
for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but  sheltered  many  other  industries  as  well. 
Smiths,  Whitely  &  Beggs  started  a  machine  shop  there  in  1813,  the  firm  was  changed 
to  Swinburne,  Smith  &  Co.  in  1811,  and  in  1818  a  new  shop  was  built  on  the  rear  of 
the  lot.  The  firm  removed  in  1819.  The  Watson  Manufacturing  Company  started 
in  this  mill  in  1851,  but  removed  a  few  years  later.  In  1867  the  Paterson  Steam 
Fire-Engine  Works  commenced  operations  there,  remaining  for  a  year  or  two.  In 
these  years  portions  of  the  mill  proper  were  occupied  for  other  purposes  at  va- 
rious times,  and  in  1868  Alexander  and  George  McLean  occupied  a  portion  of  the 
building  as  a  mosquito  net  factory.  About  1870  the  mill  was  burned  and  all  the 
occupants  were  sufferers,  including  Messrs.  Harral  &  Hayes,  builders  of  steam  fire- 
engines  and  spinners  of  brass  domes  for  locomotives,  etc. 
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The  Hope  Mill  has  a  record  as  a  cotton  factory  at  least  as  far  back  as  1822, 
when  it  was  occupied  by  Mark  Collett  and  Joseph  Smith,  who  remained  there  un- 
til about  1840,  and  were  succeeded  by  one  Warden,  a  relative  of  the  Carricks  (A.  & 
R.  Carrick),  among  the  most  extensive  cotton  manufacturers  of  that  day.  "Warden 
was  succeeded  by  John  Oakman,  and  a  few  years  later  Oakinan  sold  the  mill  and 
disposed  of  the  plant,  which  was  taken  to  South  Carolina,  to  equip  a  mill  there, 
and  John  Swinburne  occupied  the  building  for  several  years  subsequent  to  1856 
in  the  manufacture  of  jute  yarn  and  cordage.  Still  later  it  has  been  devoted  to 
the  silk  industry. 

The  Hamilton  Mill,  off  Mill  street,  also  was  first  occupied  by  Messrs.  Collett  <fc 
Smith,  and  at  the  same  date  that  the  firm  were  manufacturing  at  the  Hope  Mill. 
After  them  came  William  Dickey  and  Mark  Heathcote.  Mr.  Dickey  dying,  John 
Mortimer  succeeded  t)  the  partnership,  but  the  firm  soon  separated,  Heathcote 
going  across  the  river  and  building  where  Pelgram  &  Meyer  are  now  located.  Morti- 
mer afterward  sold  the  plant  to  James  R.  King,  who,  with  E.  T.  Prall  and  others,  at 
a  later  date  built  the  Arkwright  Mi  1  and  subsequently  removed  to  Georgia,  the 
nest  occupants  of  the  Hamilton  Mill  being  the  Bachmann  Brothers,  woolen  manu- 
facturers, who  commenced  operations  there  about  1864 

The  Collett  Mill,  a  portion  of  the  walls  of  which  yet  remain  and  are  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Danforth  Works,  wras  erected  by  one  of  the  Collett  family  some  time  be- 
tween 1812  and  1815,  and  about  1822  was  occupied  by  Godwin,  Rogers  &  Co. 
(Abraham  Godwin,  Thomas  Rogers  and  John  Clark,  Jr.),  who  had  just  formed  a  co- 
partnership for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  cotton  machinery.  This  business  was 
continued  without  change  until  1831,  when  Mr.  Rogers  retired  from  the  firm  and 
Charles  Danforth  was  admitted,  after  which  the  manufacture  of  cotton  was  prose- 
cuted by  the  new  firm  and  its  successors  until  about  1871. 

The  Munson  Godwin  Mill,  adjoining  the  machine  shops  of  the  Danforth  Works, 
was  built  by  the  late  Aaron  King  very  early  in  the  century,  the  material,  trap  rock, 
being  brought  by  him  to  the  place  in  a  scow  through  the  middle  canal.  It  was  oc- 
cupied as  a  cotton  factory  for  many  years  by  the  builder,  by  Munson  Godwin,  and  by 
H.  M.  Low,  who  wras  there  about  1850,  until  it  came  into  possession  of  Danforth, 
Cooke  &  Co.,  wdio  occupied  it  for  a  pattern  and  millwright  shop. 

Henry  M.  Low,  John  Edwards,  Abram  Prall  and  Abraham  H.  Godwin  began 
the  cotton  manufacture  at  the  old  Gun  Mill,  under  the  firm  name  of  H.  M.  Low  & 
Co.,  with  H.  M.  Low  as  manager,  in  1842.  About  1847  two  of  the  partners,  Messrs. 
Low  and  Edwards,  retired,  and  thereafter  the  business  was  continued  by  the  remain- 
ing partners,  under  the  style  of  A.  Prall  &  Co.,  without  any  notable  change  until 
about  1857,  when  the  Godwin  Mill  was  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  Carrick  Mill ; 
it  was  occupied  by  the  firm  in  1858,  the  Gun  Mill,  so  long  the  theatre  of  their 
operations,  being  vacated.  The  Godwin  Mill,  as  it  was  named,  at  the  corner  of  Mar- 
ket and  Mill  streets,  was  built  by  John  T.  Spear  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
finest  factory  structures  of  that  day.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Prall,  about  1859,  the 
business  was  continued  without  any  change  in  the  firm  name,  Mrs.  Prall  represent- 
ing her  late  husband's  interest,  William  Ridgway,  Sr.  assuming  the  management 
and  retaining  the  position  until  his  death,  in  1864,  about  which  time  the  firm  dis- 
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solved.  The  mill  was  subsequently  sold  to  Hamil  &  Booth,  when  it  was  re-chris- 
tened the  "Hamil  Mill."     It  has  since  been  devoted  to  the  silk  industry  exclusively. 

The  first  mill  built  on  this  site  was  erected  by  the  firm  of  A.  &  R.  Carrick 
about  1823  and  occupied  by  the  firm  in  the  cotton  manufacture  in  1824,  with  Joseph 
Stark  as  manager.  It  was  burned  some  time  prior  to  1857,  and  subsequently  the 
property  was  sold  to  Abraham  H.  Godwin,  who  rebuilt  it,  as  above  noted.  During  the 
years  of  his  manufacturing  operations  in  Paterson  Mr.  Godwin  was  largely  engaged 
in  the  cotton  brokerage  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  was  a  resident  of  Paterson  only  for  a 
few  months  during  the  Summer.  It  was  owing  to  Mi*.  Godwin's  non-residence 
a  larger  portion  of  the  time  that  William  Ridgwa}-,  Sr.  became  manager  for 
A.  Prall  &  Co.  after  Mr.  Prall's  death.  While  the  business  was  still  located 
at  the  Gun  Mill  Edwin  T.  Prall,  who  had  charge  of  Danforth,  Cooke  &  Co's.  cotton 
mill,  was  also  bookkeeper  for  A.  Prall  &  Co.,  Abram  Prall  being  his  uncle  ;  he 
was  also  engaged  in  company  with  Mortimer  Hall  in  manufacturing  cotton  on  his 
own  account,  at  a  mill  in  Godwinville,  five  miles  North  of  Paterson. 

The  old  Gun  Mill  sheltered  many  diverse  industries  from  the  time  of  its  erec- 
tion by  the  Patent  Arms  Manufacturing  Company  in  1835-6  to  the  present  day.  In 
1859,  it  was  occupied  by  two  separate  cotton  manufacturing  firms,  the  two  upper 
stories  being  leased  to  Andrew  G.  Snyder,  Alexander  Rae  and  Andrew  Vreeland, 
who  were  associated  under  the  firm  name  of  Snyder,  Rae  &  Co.,  the  lower  floor  to 
Benjamin  Buckley  &  Co.  (Edward  Osborn).  Both  firms  were  engaged  in  making 
cotton  yarns.  The  last-named  firm,  which  in  1859  ran  1,152  spindles,  employed 
25  hands  and  consumed  3,000  lbs.  of  cotton  weekly,  remained  until  1873,  when  the 
plant  was  sold  and  shipped  to  the  South,  consigned  to  one  Howell,  in  Georgia,  but 
was  destroyed  by  fire  while  stored  in  a  building  near  its  destination  until  the  mill 
should  be  completed  wherein  it  was  to  be  run.  The  machinery  was  never  even  un- 
boxed. It  was  valued  at  about  $25,000.  The  firm  of  Snyder,  Rae  &  Co.  remained 
without  change  until  1863,  when  Charles  H.  May  succeeded  Mr.  Snyder,  the  firm 
being  styled  May,  Rae  &  Co.  until  about  1878,  when  the  Enterprise  Manufacturing 
Company  was  incorporated,  the  members  being  Andrew  Vreeland  (President), 
Charles  H.  May  and  Alexander  Rae.  When  Snyder,  Rae  &  Co.  first  started  they 
had  about  1,728  spindles,  employed  40  hands  and  consumed  4,500  lbs.  of  cotton  per 
week,  but  very  soon  2,500  sjoindles  were  in  motion,  and  the  number  of  hands  was 
increased  to  50.  The  space  occupied  at  this  date  was  40x130  feet.  Nothing  but 
hank  j-ayu  was  manufactured.  In  1S65  the  firm  employed  about  65  hands,  and  the 
plant  was  greatly  increased.  Since  1860  the  power  has  been  furnished  by  steam. 
Two  rooms  are  now  occupied,  each  40x130  feet  ;  6,000  lbs.  of  cotton  are  consumed 
weekly,  from  which  is  produced  over  5,000  lbs.  of  two-ply  warp  ;  the  fortnightly 
payroll  averages  $600. 

According  to  Mr.  Vreeland  the  "  Stone  Mill,"  afterward  the  property  of  E.  S. 
Jaffray  &  Co.,  and  purchased  a  few  years  since  by  the  Danforth  Locomotive  &  Ma- 
chine Company,  was  built  by  the  late  Aaron  King,  about  1812.  The  "  Company" 
were  John  Ritchey,  John  Hinton  and  Charles  Jacobs.  This  mill  was  run  by  the 
firm  as  a  cotton  factory,  for  a  comparatively  short  time,  when  it  was  purchased  by 
Thomas  Rogers,  who  sold  it  to  E.  S.  Jaffray  &  Co.     Aaron  King,  one  of  the  most 
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notable  among  the  early  cotton  manufacturers,  was  located  at  different  times  in  not 
less  tlian  half  a  dozen  different  mills  ;  perhaps  in  more.  He  had  a  few  frames  run- 
ning at  one  time,  about  1844,  in  the  Hamilton  Mill.  Prior  to  building  the  "  Stone 
Mill"  he  occupied  for  a  time  the  Union  Works,  built  in  1835  by  Hugh  Beggs,  on 
Spruce  street  opposite  the  Ivanhoe  Paper  Mill,  where  Beggs  was  located  after  the 
burning  of  Paul  &  Beggs'  Works,  across  the  street.  In  1840  E.  Boudinot  Atterbury 
occupied  the  Union  Works,  and  he  went  thence  to  take  the  superintendency  of 
Passaic  Mill  No.  1  for  John  Colt.  About  1857  he  built  the  Boudinot  Mill,  which  he 
equipped  with  his  old  plant  and  much  new  machinery.  The  mill  was  run  by  steam, 
and  this  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  cotton  factory  in  Paterson,  perhaps  the  first  in 
the  State,  to  use  steam  power,  which  proved  a  complete  success.  The  location  being 
"inland,"  distant  from  the  raceways,  at  the  corner  of  Straight  and  Ellison  streets,  water 
power  was  out  of  the  question.  About  40  operatives  were  employed  at  the  Boudinot 
Mill  in  1859,  and  1,500  spindles  were  run  on  twines,  yarns  and  twist.  The  weekly 
consumption  of  cotton  was  about  4,000  lbs.  The  cotton  manufacture  was  discon- 
tinued about  1868,  and  the  plant  was  sold  and  shipped  South. 

The  late  General  Thomas  D.  Hoxsey  occupied  the  Union  Works  at  a  later  pe- 
riod than  Mr.  Atterbury,  but  abandoned  cotton-spinning  during  the  war.  Henry  M. 
Low  succeeded  General  Hoxsey,  taking  his  machinery,  which  he  ran  for  a  time  ; 
subsequently  it  was  sold,  probably,  Mr.  Vreeland  thinks,  to  equip  a  Southern 
factory. 

Mr.  Vreeland  remembers  the  building  of  a  cotton  mill  on  the  upper  raceway, 
about  1830-31 ;  size  75x36  feet,  three  stories,  which  was  occupied  for  a  time  by  John 
C.  Benson  before  he  went  to  the  Beaver  Mill.  This  mill  was  torn  down  to  make  room 
for  the  Ivanhoe  Paper  Mill.  Rutan  &  Benson  (John)  had  a  mill  adjoining,  at  about 
the  same  date,  and  very  similar,  which,  also,  was  torn  down  to  make  way  for  the 
Ivanhoe  Mill,  Rutan  <fc  B  nson  retiring  from  the  business. 

The  Mallory  Mill,  built  by  John  Travers  about  1842,  for  a  woolen  factory,  was 
occupied  by  different  tenants  at  various  dates  ;  among  others  by  Jackson  &  Magin- 
nis,  the  product  being  cotton  cloth— no  yarns.  This  mill  was  on  the  site  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Franklin  Manufacturing  Company's.  The  old  structure  was  burned  down. 

The  foregoing  are,  as  already  intimated,  mainly  the  recollections  of  Andrew  Tree- 
land,  one  of  the  veteran  cotton  manufacturers  of  the  past  and  still  actively  engaged 
in  the  industry.  Being  recollections  merely,  they  are  not  infallible,  but,  inasmuch 
as  the  history  of  the  cotton  industry  of  Paterson  is  largely  fragmentary  and  the 
material  consists  almost  entirely  of  reminiscences,  it  must  be  conceded  that  Mr. 
Vreeland  has  furnished  a  valuable  contribution  thereto.  Mr.  Vreeland' s  memory 
concerning  the  extensive  operations  carried  on  in  the  cotton  manufacture  at  Passaic 
Mill  No.  1,  Passaic  Mill  No.  2  and  the  Essex  Mill  by  the  late  John  Colt  and  his  suc- 
cessors, the  Paterson  Manufacturing  Company  and,  later,  the  Passaic  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  is  very  clear,  and  his  account  circumstantial  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the 
writer  has  been  furnished  the  principal  data  regarding  these  important  operations 
by  a  member  of  the  Colt  family,  and  one  who  was  for  years  himself  interested  in  the 
manufacture  at  these  mills,  it  is  deemed  well  to  substitute  this  account  for  Mr. 
Vreeland's  otherwise  invaluable  reminiscences. 
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In  the  initial  chapter1  on  the  cotton  industry  brief  reference  has  been  made  to 
the  operations  of  John  Colt,  one  of  the  earliest,  as  he  was  also  the  most  eminent, 
among  Paterson  manufacturers.  He  began  the  iron  and  flax  manufacture  about 
1812,  in  Passaic  Mill  No.  1,  in  "  Boudinot,"  now  Van  Houten,  street,  and  soon  after 
occupied  the  "  Old  Yellow  Mill,"  on  the  site  of  the  present  Essex  Mill,  on  Mill 
street.  At  about  the  same  date  of  his  commencement  at  the  first-named  mill, 
familiarly  known  for  half  a  century,  and  even  to  this  day,  as  "  Colt's  Duck  Mill," 
John  Colt  opened  a  store  in  New  York  city,  at  No.  9  Burling  Slip,  for  the  sale  of 
the  products  of  his  Paterson  manufactory  and  of  general  ship  stores. 

Both  the  iron  and  the  flax  industry  were  carried  on  at  Passaic  Mill  No.  1,  the 
former  including  the  production  of  wire  and  the  latter  being  at  first  mainly  devoted 
to  making  linen  and,  later,  to  weaving  cotton  duck.  The  product  of  the  "  Yellow  " 
or  Essex  Mill  was  from  the  first  almost  or  quite  exclusively  yarns — warp  and  filling, 
for  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  markets.  Passaic  Mill  No.  2,  on  Spruce  street, 
was  built  by  the  Society  for  Establishing  Useful  Manufactures  in  1838.  It  was 
occupied  by  the  Paterson  Manufacturing  Company,  organized  in  1828,  as  the  suc- 
cessor to  John  Colt,  and  of  which  organization  he  was  President  and  owner  of  a 
larger  portion  of  the  stock,  as  soon  as  built,  and  in  1841  the  mill  was  purchased 
by  the  company,  making  the  third  large  mill  thus  owned  and  occupied.  Passaic 
Mill  No.  2  was  at  first  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  sheetings,  but  the  product 
was  afterward  changed  to  yarns.  The  original  Essex  Mill,  as  it  stood  prior  to  its 
reconstruction  by  its  present  owners,  R.  &  H.  Adams,  a  few  years  ago,  was  an  his- 
toric structure,  being  the  oldest  factory  in  the  State.  It  was  occupied  first  in  1804 
by  Kinsey,  Crane  &  Fairchild,  paper  manufacturers,  whose  operations  are  described 
in  another  department  of  this  work. 

"Within  a  few  years  after  the  commencement  of  business  by  John  Colt  at  Pas- 
saic Mill  No.  1  and  the  Essex  Mill,  Daniel  Ridgway,  the  progenitor  of  a  family  of 
eminent  cotton  manufacturers,  was  employed  by  Mr.  Colt  as  manager  or  superin- 
tendent, and  continued  in  this  position  until  his  death,  late  in  1857.  Upon  the 
death  of  Daniel  Ridgway,  his  son,  William  Ridgway,  Sr ,  who  had  been  employed 
in  the  establishment  in  a  position  subordinate  to  that  of  his  father,  a  portion  of  the 
time  as  bookkeeper  for  John  Colt,  and  as  Secretary  of  the  Paterson  Manufacturing 
Company  after  its  formation,  succeeded  to  the  management  and  was  still  continued 
as  Secretary. 

The  Paterson  Manufacturing  Company  was  continued  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  Colt  until  about  1857,  when  William  Ridgway,  Sr.,  became  President  and 
retained  the  position  for  a  comparatively  short  period,  during  which  the  affairs  of 
the  company  were  being  settled  up,  when  E.  Boudinot  Colt,  a  son  of  John  Colt, 
purchased  the  stock  and  the  Passaic  Manufacturing  Company  was  formed,  with  E. 
B.  Colt  as  President  and  William  Ridgway,  Jr.,  a  son  of  the  elder  William  Ridgway, 
as  Secretary. 

The  business  was  prosecuted  with  a  fair  measure  of  success  by  the  new  com- 
pany until  18G9,  when  they  suspended  operations  and  the  property  was  sold  ;  the 
Essex  Mill  to  William  Adams  &  Co.,  predecessor  to  R.  &  H  Adams,  and  Passaic 
No.  1  to  the  Franklin  Manufacturing  Company.     Passaic  Mill  No.  2  had  been  sold 
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previously,  about  1864,  to  Barbour  Brothers,  flax-spinners,  who  still  retain  it  in 
possession.  Prior  to  the  dissolution  of  the  company,  however,  about  1859,  William 
Ridgway,  Jr.,  succeeded  E.  B.  Colt  in  the  presidency,  and  William  Ridgway,  Sr.,  re- 
tired from  the  management  that  he  might  devote  more  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
A.  Prall  &  Co.  (Mrs.  A.  Prall  and  Abraham  H.  Godwin),  for  whom,  also,  he  was 
manager. 

William  Ridgway,  Jr.,  who  had  been  ill  for  some  time  previously,  died  October 
20th,  1809,  soon  after  the  closing  up  of  the  company's  business. 

A  series  of  excellent  articles  on  the  industries  of  Paterson,  from  the  pen  of 
William  Wright,  at  one  time  editor  of  the  Paterson  Press,  were  published  in  the 
Scientific  American  in  1859,  and  from  these  some  very  important  data  have  been 
gleaned  for  this  work.  Mr.  Wright  corroborates  Mr.  Vreeland  in  many  particulars, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  summary  of  his  account  of  the  cotton  industry  up 
to  the  date  above  mentioned  : 

"During  the  war  of  1812  the  Essex  Mill  was  converted  into  a  cotton  factory,  in 
which  condition  it  has  since  continued.  In  1856  it  was  enlarged  by  its  late  pro- 
prietor, John  Colt,  and  now  contains  4,003  spindles,  employs  90  operatives  and  con- 
sumes 10,500  lbs.  of  raw  cotton  per  week.  The  product  (yarns)  is  sent  to  the  Phila- 
delphia market.     Griffith  King  is  Superintendent. 

"  In  1811  Captain  Ward,  with  Robert  King  as  partner,  built  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Nightingale  or  Henry  Clay  Mill,  where  the  firm  carried  on  spinning  and  the 
manufacturing  of  kerseys  to  clothe  the  Government  troops  with  until  the  prostra- 
tion of  1815.  Twelve  years  afterward  it  was  purchased  by  the  late  James  Nightin- 
gale, who  enlarged  it  and  ran  it  as  a  cotton  mill  for  many  years.  Part  of  it  is  still 
occupied  by  Dr.  Nightingale,  who  employs  25  hands  in  making  yarns,  running  1,150 
spindles  and  using  3,200  lbs.  of  cotton  per  week. 

"During  the  period  between  1812  and  1815  the  following  cotton  factories  went 
into  operation:  Pratt's  Mill,  now  the  Franklin  Bleach  Works ;  Ward  tfc  Johnson's, 
now  the  Oakman  Mill ;  Henry  Morris',  now  the  Hamilton  Mill ;  Robert  Collett's 
Mill,  now  Danforth,  Cooke  &  Co.'s;  A.  &  R.  King's,  now  on  the  same  premises;  D. 
Holsman's,  now  Todd  &  Rafferty's.  The  Beaver  Mill  had  been  manufacturing  cotton 
since  1809.  Considerable  hand-loom  weaving  was  carried  on  in  private  dwellings. 
The  brothers  King,  who  are  now  nearly  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  place,  were 
the  first  to  introduce  power-looms,  which  they  themselves  made  after  a  pattern  ob- 
tained from  Scotland.  During  the  collapse  of  1816  but  two  establishments,  those 
of  Messrs.  Holsman  and  Morris,  continued  in  operation. 

"  Colt's  Passaic  Mill  No.  1  has  doubled  its  former  capacity  and  now  contains 
2,250  spindles  and  50  power-looms,  and  gives  employment  to  120  operatives.  The 
quantity  of  cotton  consumed  weekly  is  10,000  lbs.,  and  the  annual  product  about 
450,000  yards  of  duck.  Passaic  Miil  No.  2,  a  substantial  four-story  stone  building, 
contains  5,000  spindles  and  65  looms,  and  employs  120  operatives;  weekly  con- 
sumption of  cotton,  11,500  lbs.  Part  of  the  yarn  is  sent  to  the  Duck  Mill ;  the  re- 
mainder is  woven  into  muslins,  canton  flannels,  etc.  This  establishment,  together 
with  Passaic  Mill  No.  1  and  the  Essex  Mill,  is  now  owned  by  E.  Boudinot  Colt. 
The  whole  number  of  employes  is  330,  who  receive  in  wages  about  $60,000  per 
annum. 

"  The  Phoenix  Mill,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  State,  employs  180  operatives 
in  spinning  cotton  yarns  and  weaving  duck,  which  has  been  carried  on  since  1830. 
Number  of  spindles,  7,000;  of  power-looms,  60;  weekly  consumption  of  cotton, 
12,000  lbs.  J.  H.  Sprague  is  President,  and  W.  H.  K.  Bibby  Secretary  and  Super- 
intendent. 
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"  The  following  comprise  the  statistics  of  the  several  mills  in  Paterson  in  addi- 
tion to  those  already  given  : 

"  Industry  Mill,  Henry  M.  Low's ;  number  of  spindles,  2,500  ;  of  employes, 
65  ;  weekly  consumption  of  cotton,  7,000  lbs.,  made  into  yarn. 

"  Harmony  Mill,  William  Adams' ;  number  of  spindles,  2,500  ;  of  power-looms, 
36  ;  of  employes,  80  ;  weekly  consumption  of  cotton,  3,000  lbs.,  spun  and  woven 
into  mosquito  nettings,  crown  linings,  etc.,  and  afterward  bleached  on  the  premises. 

"  Snyder,  Bae  <fe  Co.,  in  the  Gun  Mill  ;  number  of  spindles,  1,728  ;  of  opera- 
tives, 40  ;  cotton  consumed  per  week,  4,500  lbs. 

"  Osborn  &  Buckley,  in  same  mill,  where  both  commenced  in  1859,  run  1,152 
spindles,  employ  25  hands  and  consume  3,000  lbs.  of  cotton  per  week. 

"  John  Oakman  runs  2,700  spindles,  employs  75  operatives  and  consumes  7,0C0 
lbs.  of  cotton  weekly,  which  is  made  into  yarns. 

"  Dickey  &  Heathcote,  in  the  Hamilton  Mill,  run  2,250  spindles  and  employ  40 
hands  ;  cotton  consumed  weekly,  about  6,000  lbs. 

"  A.  Prall  &  Co.,  5,352  spindles  and  58  cards,  consuming  weekly  14,000  lbs  of 
cotton,  spun  into  yarns.  About  85  hands  are  employed  under  the  superintendence 
of  William  Eidgway.  This  establishment  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  Carrick 
Mill,  and  went  into  operation  in  the  early  part  of  1858.  It  is  a  massive  brick 
building,  about  75  feet  long,  three  stories  high,  and  fitted  up  in  the  best  manner. 

"Danfortk,  Cooke  &  Co.  employ  65  hands  and  run  2,600  spindles,  consuming 
7,000  lbs.  of  cotton  weekly,  made  into  yarns.  Their  factory  has  recently  undergone 
a  considerable  enlargement. 

"  The  Jefferson  Mill,  owned  by  Jacob  Rogers,  contains  3,400  spindles  and  em- 
ploys 70  hands.  Weekly  consumption  of  cotton,  about  6,000  lbs.  A.  Polhamus  is 
Superintendent. 

"The  Union  Works,  occupied  by  Thomas  D.  Hoxsey,  contain  about  3,000  spin- 
dles and  consume  7,000  lbs.  of  cotton  per  week,  made  into  twine,  wicks,  warps,  &c.  ; 
number  of  employes,  60. 

"  The  Boudinot  Mill  was  built  in  1857  by  E.  B.  Atterbury,  its  proprietor  and 
manager.  This  is  the  only  cotton  factory  in  Paterson  driven  by  steam  power,  an 
experiment  in  which  Mr.  Atterbury  appears  to  have  been  quite  successful.  About 
40  operatives  are  employed  and  1,500  spindles  are  run,  making  yarn  and  twist  ; 
weekly  consumption  of  cotton,  about  4,000  lbs. 

"  A  Mi-.  Crabtree  is  also  starting  some  machinery  in  an  apartment  of  the 
Hamilton  Mill. 

"  The  aggregate  number  of  cotton  spindles  running  in  Paterson  may  be  set 
down  at  48,000  while  that  of  the  employes  reach  to  about  1,200.  The  wages  paid 
to  each  of  these  will  average  $3.50  per  week,  or  about  $225,000  per  annum  in 
the  aggregate.  The  quantity  of  cotton  consumed  annually  approaches  six  mil- 
lion lbs.,  from  which,  if  fifteen  per  cent,  be  deducted  for  waste,  we  have  a  total 
of  about  five  million  lbs.  spun  and  a  million  and  a  half  yards  of  duck,  canton 
flannels,  etc.,  woven.  To  attempt  making  an  estimate  of  net  profits  would  be  futile, 
as  probably  no  two  establishments  show  a  like  result. 

"  Among  the  more  prominent  early  manufacturers  of  cotton,  besides  those  al- 
ready named,  may  be  mentioned  Daniel  Eidgway,  Mark  W.  Collett,  William  Jacobs, 
Eutan  &  Benson,  Jackson  &  Maginnis  and  Eobert  Carrick.  Mr.  Eidgway  for  many 
years  carried  on  the  business  in  the  Industry  Mill,  in  partnership  with  William 
Dickey,  the  oldest  native  of  Paterson  now  living.  Mr.  Collett  occupied  wbat  is  now 
the  Oakman  Mill,  and  Mr.  Jacobs  the  Jefferson  Mill.  Mr.  Carrick  was  engaged 
from  1823  to  1818,  spinning  and  weaving.  His  mill  was  burned  down  bv  an  in- 
cendiary about  1848,  when  Mr.  Carrick  retired  to  private  life,  to  the  general  regret 
and  loss. 

"By  the  introduction  of  the  power- loom  hand-loom  weaving  was  for  a  longtime 
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driven  to  the  wall.  About  the  year  1838,  however,  it  was  revived  by  John  Parker, 
who  manufactured  towels,  table  covers,  etc.  Subsequently  Abram  Croysdale,  Al- 
len Knowles  and  others  embarked  in  the  same  business,  and  at  present  about  60 
looms  are  at  work  for  some  half-dozen  parties  in  town.  Among  these  William  S. 
Malcolm  has  distinguished  himself  by  the  production  of  new  and  superior  fabrics, 
such  as  woolen  and  cotton  quilts,  counterpanes,  wool  damask  covers,  hoop  exten- 
sion tapes,  and  the  like  Mr.  Malcolm  began  in  1848,  and  in  1853,  received  the  only 
premium  given  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair  for  such  goods.  He  also  received  a 
premium  at  the  Castle  Garden  Exhibition  in  1854  About  25  looms  are  at  work 
for  Mr.  Malcolm,  and  his  fabrics  command  an  extensive  sale  all  over  the  country. 
George  Wylie  is  engaged  in  "napping"  canton  flannels  at  the  Beaver  Mill,  where  he 
has  28  machines  and  is  prepared  to  turn  out  30,000  yards  per  day,  his  work  being 
all  done  to  order." 

It  is  not  probable,  judging  by  all  the  foregoing,  that  there  was  any  perceptible 
falling  off  in  the  cotton  industry  prior  to  1860,  though  there  were  many  and  serious 
fluctuations.  The  number  of  spindles  does  not  seem  to  have  fallen  much  below  50,- 
000,  which  is  about  the  maximum  number  run  at  any  time — nor  was  the  number  of 
mills  or  of  employes  greatly  decreased  until  a  subsequent  date.  It  does  seem,  how- 
ever, that  every  attempt  at  cotton-spinning  inaugurated  after  I860  proved  more  or 
less  of  a  failure,  while  those  who  were  already  engaged  therein  dropped  out  of  the 
business,  one  after  another,  leaving  the  Enterprise  Manufacturing  Company  the  sole 
survivor  of  the  great  establishments  that  were  its  contemporaries. 
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•   : 


KING  COTTON  DETHRONED. 

^HE  terra  "  dethroned  "  is  used  in  a  comparative  sense  only.  The  status  of  the 
K?  cotton  manufacture  even  at  this  date  will  compare  favorably,  in  the  number 
^||jf  of  spindles  and  looms  running,  number  of  hands  employed,  amount  of  wages 
^$tp^  paid  and  value  of  production,  with  that  at  the  period  of  its  highest  pros- 
perity ;  but  there  has  not  been  a  growth  at  all  commensurate  with  that  of  the  city, 
nor  in  proportion  to  that  of  other  industries.  In  fact  there  has  been  no  growth  at 
all  worthy  of  mention.  As  to  the  cause  of  the  virtual  decline  a  hint  has  already 
been  given.  A  number  of  elements  have  contributed  to  dwarf  the  industry.  The 
falling  off  is  not  from  lack  of  power,  or  labor,  or  a  market ;  but  as  certain  muscles 
of  the  body  are  developed  at  the  expense  of  others,  or  as  the  graft  upon  a  tree  in 
some  instances  becomes  a  sturdier,  thriftier  limb  than  that  which  bears  the  indigen- 
ous fruit,  so  the  machinery,  locomotive  and  iron  industries,  at  first  adjuncts  of  the 
cotton  manufacture,  and  less  precarious  in  their  nature,  and  the  silk  business, 
attracted  here  by  the  abundant  skilled  labor  the  cotton  mills  had  gathered,  offering 
better  wages  than  the  parent  industry  could  pay,  and  more  profitable  returns  to  the 
investor,  have,  step  by  step,  so  entrenched  themselves  that  the  cotton  manufacture 
has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  been  uprooted  in  its  native  soil.  And  it  cannot,  on 
any  reasonable  hypothesis,  be  expected  to  regain  its  former  large  proportions,  in 
reference  to  the  other  industries  and  to  the  growing  importance  of  the  city,  save, 
perhaps,  in  the  department  of  finer  productions.  If  the  "  lost  art  "  ever  experiences 
a  renaissance  it  will  not  be  in  the  spinning  of  yarn  and  the  production  of  the  coarser 
fabrics,  but  in  the  making  of  more  elaborate  and  costlier  goods  for  use  and  adorn- 
ment. A  veteran  cotton  manufacturer  recently  said  in  reference  to  this  :  "  Paterson 
will  never  again  spin  the  yarn  for  others  to  weave  ;  that  can  be  done  much  cheaper 
South,  whither  a  greater  portion  of  the  machinery  has  gone  from  the  Paterson  cotton 
mills,  where  labor  can  be  had  for  a  tithe  of  what  it  costs  here,  and  where  there  is 
no  cost  for  transportation  of  raw  material."  The  preliminary  census  of  the  cotton 
industry,  recently  prepared  by  Edward  Atkinson  for  the  United  States  Census 
Bureau,  giving  the  statistics  of  the  past  decade,  shows  that  the  comparative  ad- 
vancement has  been  much  more  marked  in  the  South  than  in  New  England  or  any 
other  Northern  portion  of  the  Union ;  while  the  former  has  doubled  its  number  of 
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spindles  and  looms  and  more  than  doubled  its  product  the  latter  has  increased 
about  one-third. 

In  the  very  excelleut  article  on  "  The  Cotton  Industry,"  written  by  Joseph  W. 
Congdon  and  published  in  the  Centennial  report  of  the  Paterson  Board  of  Trade 
in  1876,  is  found  the  following : 

"  The  status  of  the  cotton  industry  in  Paterson  is  represented  by  the  following 
statistics  :  Production  of  cotton  yarn,  300,000  lbs.  per  year ;  cotton  converted  into 
yarn,  750  bales  per  year  ;  hands  employed  in  spinning  yarn,  60 ;  yearly  labor  pay  rolls, 
$30,000 ;  capital  employed  in  spinning  of  yarn,  about  $75,000 ;  number  of  spindles, 
2,500.  In  the  production  of  mosquito  netting,  buckram  and  crown  linings,  in  which 
Paterson,  as  represented  by  R.  &  H.  Adams,  is  a  controlling  power,  there  are  em- 
ployed over  400  hands,  earning  average  wages  of  $10,000  per  mcnth,  operating  some 
400  looms  with  26,000  spindles,  consuming  about  60  bales  of  cotton  per  week  ;  capi- 
tal invested,  about  $300,000.  The  manufacture  of  dress  shirts  is  an  important 
branch  of  the  cotton  interest,  in  which  the  invested  capital  amounts  to  about  $150,- 
000.  The  capacity  of  the  three  factories  is  equal  to  the  production  of  800  dozen 
shirts  per  week,  though  not  more  than  500  dozen  per  week  have  been  produced  for 
some  time  past.  Number  of  employes,  over  80.  Two  manufacturers  of  shoe  laces 
produce  about  500  gross  per  day  in  busy  times,  using  automatic  machines  in  several 
processes.  The  production  of  counterpanes  and  spreads  occupies  fourteen  looms  in 
the  hands  of  two  proprietors,  and  two  others  occupy  about  a  dozen  looms  in  making 
'  Turkish  '  towels,  tidies,  dusters  and  hand-cloths." 

Not  rnanj-  new  attemps  were  made  in  the  cotton  industry  subsequent  to  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Wright's  sketch  in  1859.  During  the  war,  which  gave  an  impetus 
to  all  kinds  of  manufactures  for  a  time,  a  very  few  cotton-spinning  enterprises  were 
undertaken,  and  of  these  three  were  especially  noteworthy.  They  were  all  failures, 
and  more  or  less  disastrous  ones. 

About  1865  James  R.  King,  a  relative  of  the  somewhat  famous  Roswell  King, 
of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  induced  Edwin  T.  Prall,  of  Danforth,  Cooke  &  Co.,  to  join  with 
him  in  building  a  model  mill  and  entering  largely  into  the  cotton  manufacture.  The 
firm  was  styled  James  R.  King  &  Co.,  Mr.  Prall  having  much  the  larger  interest. 
While  the  mill  was  building  it  became  apparent  that  Mr.  King  was  not  able  to 
raise  the  necessary  funds  for  his  share  of  the  stock,  and  the  plau  Avas  changed,  and 
a  stock  company  formed  April  12th,  1866.  It  was  called  the  "  Arkwright  Manufac- 
turing Company,"  and  the  mill  then  built  is  the  structure  since  so  well  known  as  the 
Arkwright  Mill,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  substantial  in  the  city.  It  was  built  by 
Colonel  Andrew  Derroni.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company,  of  which  Mr.  King 
was  President  and  William  M.  Prall  Secretary,  was  to  be  $500,000,  but  a  large  por- 
tion was  never  taken,  and  the  amount  actually  invested  fell  far  short  of  that  sum. 
Mr.  Prall  held  350  shares  of  the  stock,  James  R.  King  100  shares,  Thomas  Farnon 
100,  Ann  Salisbury  (a  male)  60  shares,  Charles  Danforth  100  shares,  William  Mor- 
timer Prall  10  shares  ;  there  may  have  been  a  few  more  taken,  not  many.  The  mill, 
which  was  not  at  that  time  more  than  half  finished,  was  built  50x200  feet,  three 
stories  high,  with  extension.  The  machinery  was  of  the  very  best  description, 
mainly  from  Danforth,  Cooke  &  Co.'s  shop.  There  were  two  boilers  of  great 
capacity  and  a  very  powerful  engine,  the  same  that  was  purchased  and  set  at  work 
by  the  Passaic  Water  Company  in  1880.     The  product  of  the  Arkwright  Mill  was 
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fine  cotton  yarns.  The  mill  was  run  about  three  years,  at  a  loss,  when  there  was 
a  collapse,  most  of  the  stockholders  losing  all  they  had  invested.  Edwin  T.  Prall  is 
said  to  have  lost  886,000  by  the  venture.  He  died  in  1869,  about  the  time  of  the 
failure,  after  which  the  mill  stood  idle  for  two  or  three  years,  when  it  was  rented  to 
various  parties,  including  the  Barbour  Brothers,  H.  L.  Butler,  Prall  Brothers  and 
Grimshaw  Brothers,  until,  a  few  years  ago,  a  heavy  mortgage  held  by  Michael 
Morris  was  foreclosed,  and  the  mill  was  sold  to  Heiutze  &  Co.,  who  defaulted  in  the 
payments  and  the  property  reverted  to  Mr.  Morris,  who  owns  it  still.  Mr.  King 
was  the  most  fortunate  of  all  the  partners,  as  he  exchanged  his  stock  for  the  magnif- 
icent plant  of  the  company,  which  he  removed  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  it  is  now  in 
use  in  a  large  cotton  mill. 

Another,  and  somewhat  similar,  enterprise  was  that  of  the  Passaic  Falls  Manu- 
facturing Company.  This  consisted  of  George  Christie,  President ;  John  J.  Brown, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer ;  John  Cooke,  James  Cooke  and  George  Bippey.  The 
company  was  organized  about  1865.  The  capital  stock  was  §50,000,  Mr.  Christie 
owning  nearly  half.  The  entire  capital  was  invested  in  the  very  best  machinery, 
built  at  the  Danforth  Works,  and  in  raw  material,  the  company  owning  no  real 
estate,  the  East  wing  of  the  Phoenix  Mill  being  leased  and  occupied.  Perhaps  the 
quality  of  the  product,  fine  yarns,  was  equal  to  an\-thirrg  ever  made  in  this  country, 
but  they  were  made  at  a  loss.  The  company  continued  for  four  or  five  .years,  when 
the  plant  was  removed  South,  to  Flat  Bock,  about  twelve  miles  from  Atlanta, 
whither  Messrs.  Christie  and  Bippey  accompanied  it.  Here  a  frame  mill  was 
built  and  operations  resnmed.  Later  the  Northern  owners  sold  their  interest  to 
one  Clark  and  other  Southerners,  and  thus  ended  all  connection  of  Northerners 
with  this  enterprise,  most  of  the  investors  losing  quite  heavily. 

Some  time  prior  to  1866  Samuel  Smith,  Jacob  S.  Bogers,  Aaron  Polhannrs, 
Abram  Collier  and  D.  B.  Grant  formed  a  copartnership  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing cotton,  the  firm  being  styled  "  Smith,  Polhamus  <fc  Co."  The  factory, 
known  as  the  Empire  Mill,  on  Green  street,  between  Jackson  and  Spring  streets, 
was  built,  125x50  feet,  two  stories,  of  brick,  for  occupancy  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
business.  In  1866  "  The  Phoenix  Locomotive  and  Manufacturing  Company  "  was 
incorporated  under  a  charter  which  had  been  obtained  March  29th,  1861.  April 
9th,  1867,  the  name  was  changed  to  "  The  Empire  Manufacturing  Company,"  of 
which  Samuel  Smith  was  President,  Jacob  S.  Bogers  Secretary  and  Aaron  Pol- 
hamus Superintendent.  Mr.  Smith  held  much  the  greater  portion  of  the  stock, 
which  was  divided  into  2,000  shares  of  §50  each.  Mr.  Smith  held  1,000  shares,  Mr. 
Bogers  550,  Mr.  Collier  250,  Mr.  Polhamus  200.  "When  the  charter  for  the  Phoenix 
Company  was  obtained  the  intention  was  to  build  locomotives,  together  with  the 
prosecution  of  other  branches  of  manufacture,  but  this  was  never  undertaken. 
Cotton  spinning  was  carried  on  at  the  Empire  Mill  after  the  formation  of  the  Em- 
pire Company  for  the  space  of  rive  years,  or  until  1872,  at  first  at  a  profit,  later  at 
neither  profit  nor  loss,  and,  finally,  at  a  serious  loss.  Mr.  Smith  during  this  time 
absorbed  Mr.  Grant's  stock,  and  later  took  Mr.  Collier's  also.  Mr.  Polhamus'  stock 
was  given  him  at  the  start  to  secirre  his  services,  he  being  a  veteran  manufacturer ; 
it  cost  him  nothing  and  he  got  nothing  for  it. 
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About  1873  Mr.  Smith  became  embarrassed  financially  through  a  default  of  the 
New  York  and  Oswego  Midland  Railway  Company  to  pay  him  for  coal  furnished. 
A  judgment  for  $8,000  was  obtained  against  him  by  the  Second  National  Bank  of 
this  city  some  time  afterward  and  under  it  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Company 
was  about  to  be  wiped  out  when  Mr.  Rogers  took  Mr.  Smith's  stock,  paid  the  claim 
and  holds  a  controlling  power  ;  in  fact  he  is  virtual  owner  of  the  entire  assets,  real 
estate,  machinery,  etc.,  since  about  1878.  Mr.  Smith  lost  about  $60,000  by  this 
cotton  enterprise.     None  of  the  other  partners  lost  anything  of  consequence. 

The  mill  has  been  rented  for  various  purposes  for  a  year  or  two  past,  after 
standing  idle  a  long  time  ;  a  portion  of  the  cotton  machinery  was  sold  to  equip  a 
Southern  mill,  and  a  part  of  it  is  stored  in  a  barn  on  the  Colt's  Hill  property. 

There  were  a  few  other,  minor,  attempts  at  a  revival  of  the  cotton-spinning  be- 
sides those  above  described  during  the  years  that  followed  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion.  None  of  them  were  in  any  degree  successful,  and  they  were, 
in  the  main,  very  short-lived.  King  Cotton  had  been  dethroned  ;  the  sceptre  so 
long  and  graciously  swayed  by  His  Royal  Fibreness  had  departed,  probably  for- 
ever. 
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PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  COTTON  INDUSTRY. 

RESIDES  the  firm  of  R.  &  H  Adams  and  the  Enterprise  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, fully  described  elsewhere,  there  are  a  few  others  who  may  be  classed 
among  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  the  present  day. 
^3%i^  Among  these  is  the  firm  of  S.  Holt  &  Sons,  the  senior  partner  of  which 
started  in  1872,  at  the  Franklin  Mill,  what  was  at  the  time  a  new  industry  to  Pater- 
son,  the  manufacture  of  "  Turkish"  towels,  tidies,  etc.  Mr.  Holt  remained  at  the 
Franklin  Mill  one  year,  employing  about  twelve  hands,  and  running  six  looms.  He 
then  removed  to  his  present  location,  No  108  Straight  street,  where,  his  sons  hav- 
ing been  admitted  to  a  partnership,  the  firm  occupied  a  roomy  factory,  52x32  feet, 
three  stories.  Here  are  all  the  means  and  appliances,  including  fourteen  looms  and 
the  very  latest  improved  machinery,  much  of  it  imported,  for  cariwing  on  the  unique 
manufacture,  which  must  almost  be  classed  among  the  arts.  Thirty  hands  are  em- 
ployed and  over  $400  paid  fortnightly  in  wages  ;  the  production  is  from  fifty  to 
sixty  dozen  fancy  tidies  and  towels  per  week,  besides  other  articles.  The  price  va- 
ries from  $5  to  $15  per  dozen.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  industry  here 
will  be  read  with  interest : 

About  thirty  years  ago  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  courteously  received  an  English 
gentleman  and  very  kindly  showed  him  many  hospitable  attentions.  The  gentle- 
man— a  member  of  the  firm  of  Christy  <fc  Co.,  manufacturers  of  hats — among  other 
things  noticed  the  peculiar  round-about  manner  in  which  the  Turkish  ladies  made 
the  rough  kind  of  towel  known  to  the  world  as  Turkish  towels.  These  towels  were 
very  highly  prized  in  European  countries,  and  at  that  time  commanded  a  good  price. 
On  his  return  home  the  gentleman  described  to  his  foreman,  Mr.  Holt,  the  process 
practiced  in  the  East  of  pulling  the  loops  from  the  cloth  by  bamboo  canes,  and 
hinted  to  him  that  the  same  result  obtained  by  machinery  would  have  many  advan- 
tages. Mr.  Holt  after  some  time  hit  upon  a  plan  which,  in  1851,  was  patented  in 
England  for  fourteen  years,  and  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  under  this  patent 
soon  became  very  remunerative  to  Christy  &  Co.  They  pay  an  annuity  to  their  old 
foreman  which  he  still  enjoys,  and  in  order  to  receive  further  recompense  for  his 
own  ingenuity,  Mr.  Holt,  seven  years  ago,  started  the  manufacture  of  "  Terry " 
goods,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  in  Paterson. 

The  advantages  of  this  mode  of  manufacturing  are  very  decided.  The  loops 
on  each  side  of  the  cloth  are  produced  by  a  peculiar  reed  motion  in  the  weaving, 
an  J,    as  may  be  supposed,  are  uniform  in  length,  and  the  pile  of  the  cloth  conse- 
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quently  of  the  same  thickness  throughout.  This  style  of  weaving  is  applicable  to 
either  woolen,  cotton  or  linen  fabrics,  and  is  becoming  quite  popular  in  towels,  tidies, 
mats,  children's  dresses,  ladies'  sacques,  upholstery  goods,  etc.  As  there  is  no  end 
to  the  variety  of  patterns  which  can  be  made,  and  as  many  different  materials  can  be 
used,  a  manufacturer  has  at  his  command  a  great  field  for  his  exertions,  and  the 
business  has  become  a  staple.  Importation  in  this  line  has  ceased  almost  alto- 
gether since  the  commencement  of  the  home  factories. 

Another,  smaller,  concern  in  this  line  is  established  at  the  Duck  Mill,  where 
Robert  Holt,  who  has  been  a  resident  of  Paterson  for  ten  years  and  who  has  for  the 
past  two-and-half  years  been  engaged  in  making  Turkish  tidies  and  towels,  em- 
ploys about  twenty  hands,  runuing  sixteen  looms. 

There  is  still  another  engaged  in  the  production  of  this  class  of  goods  in  a  small 
way.  J.  Miller,  at  No.  126  North  Main  street,  commenced  in  1877  to  make  Turkish 
towels,  wash  cloths,  tidies,  etc ,  which  he  disposes  of  himself  directly  to  New  York 
dealers.  He  has  five  power  and  two  hand-looms  running,  and  all  the  work  is  done 
within  the  family. 

At  the  corner  of  Genesee  avenue  and  Paxton  street,  South  Paterson,  is  found 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  Paterson's  industries.  Here  Philip  Schott  has  for 
several  years  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  counterpanes  and  other  goods 
composed  of  cotton  and  wool,  in  an  endless  variety  of  designs.  Mr.  Schott  was  em- 
ployed as  a  workman  in  this  branch  for  about  fifteen  years  at  a  wage  averaging  $4.50 
per  week,  and  after  accumulating  the  modest  sum  of  $25  he  started  on  this  limited 
capital  to  manufacture  on  his  own  account,  and  has  succeeded  in  building  up  a  very 
remunerative  business,  in  which  he  employs  from  ten  to  twelve  hands,  to  whom  are 
paid  in  wages  $4,500  per  annum.  The  mill,  a  model  industrial  hive,  owned  by  the 
proprietor,  is  in  size  40x60  feet,  two  stories  in  height.  The  annual  production  is 
17,500  counterpanes  ;  the  total  value  $22,750.  The  goods  are  in  plain  white  and  in 
fancy  designs  and  colors  and  are  regarded  with  great  favor,  as  equal  in  texture,  style 
and  finish  to  any  other  in  the  market,  every  process  of  the  interesting  manufacture 
being  carried  on  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Mr.  Schott. 

Alexander  and  George  McLean,  brothers,  began  the  manufacture  of  mosquito 
netting  and  buckrams  in  Paterson  about  1848,  at  the  old  Beaver  Mill,  the  business 
in  Paterson  being  but  a  branch  of  a  parent  establishment  in  New  York  city.  About 
1868  the  firm  occupied  a  portion  of  the  Franklin  Mill,  where  they  were  burned  out 
in  the  fire  that  occurred  there  in  1870,  and  left  Paterson  for  a  time,  carrying  on  the 
business  in  Troy,  N.  Y.  Some  years  later  they  returned  to  Paterson  and  leased  the 
mill  at  present  occupied,  on  Water  street,  belonging  to  Samuel  Pope,  where  they 
prosecuted  the  manufacture  with  success.  A  few  years  ago  the  junior  partner  lost 
his  life  through  the  falling  of  a  building  in  Passaic  City,  since  which  time  Alexander 
McLean  has  continued  it  alone.  There  is  no  spinning  done  at  the  Paterson  factory, 
only  the  sizing  of  the  yarn,  preparing  of  the  warps  and  weaving.  About  35  to  40 
hands  are  employed. 

The  status  of  the  cotton  industry  in  Paterson  at  the  close  of  1881  may  be  rep- 
resented, statistically,  as  follows  : 

Pounds  of  raw  cotton  consumed  per  annum,  -  3,850,000 
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Total  value  of  raw  material  used  yearly,  about  -                                              $550,000 

Total  number  of  cotton  looms  in  motion,         -  1,350 

Number  of  spindles  running  on  yarns,         -  53,500 
Number  of  operatives  employed,             ------      950 

Total  amount  disbursed  for  wages  yearly,     -  $253,600 

Pounds  of  cotton  warp  produced  yearly,             -  275,000 

Pieces  of  mosquito  net,          "          "            -  -            -            -               3,650,000 

Towels,  tidies,  etc.,  dozens,    "           "                   -  -            -            -               5,000 

Counterpanes,         «.«*«_            .  .            .            .            _        17^500 

Square  feet  of  floor  space  occupied,       -  215,400 

Total  amount  of  capital  invested,      -  -                                           $875,000 

Total  horse-power  enrpk^ed,      -            -            -  675 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


COTTON  BLEACHING,  DYEING  AND  PRINTING. 

£s^-|HE  first  works  in  this  State  of  which  there  is  any  record  where  cotton  bleaeh- 
I4|l  ^"S  was  done  by  chemicals  were  erected  by  James  Shepherd  in  1813,  on 
jfofajg  Ackerman's  brook,  near  Acquackanonk,  where  cottorj  goods  were  beetled 
v .  ^  '  and  finished  after  the  European  style  for  the  New  York  market.  Subse- 
quently Mr.  Shepherd  removed  to  Connecticut,  but  returned  to  New  Jersey  and  re- 
sumed business  near  Little  Falls.  In  1837  he  removed  to  Paterson  and  erected  the 
Washington  Bleach  Works,  afterward  purchased  by  Danforth,  Cooke  &  Co.  and  in- 
corporated into  the  works  of  that  firm.  The  site  of  the  bleachery  was  between  the 
original  Danforth  premises  and  the  Grant  Locomotive  Works.  When  the  property 
was  sold  Mr.  Shepherd  retired  from  business,  and  a  local  historian  has  left  on 
record  the  fact  that  he  was  "  one  of  the  few  pioneer  manufacturers  of  Paterson  who 
never  had  to  compound  with  a  creditor." 

The  Society  for  Establishing  Useful  Manufactures  commenced  bleaching  by 
hand  as  early  as  1794,  but  do  not  appear  to  have  done  anything  very  important  in 
the  business  until  1836,  when  they  erected  a  large  building  on  the  upper  canal  for 
Mr.  Maitland,  who  occupied  it  for  bleaching  cottons.  After  passing  through  a  num- 
ber of  hands  the  premises  were  finally  absorbed  by  the  Rogers  Locomotive  Works. 

In  1840  Christian  Huber  commenced  bleaching,  coloring  and  spooling  yarns  for 
trimmings  and  fancy  work.  The  place  occupied  by  his  factory  was  formerly  a 
dreary  fen,  but,  by  his  own  almost  unaided  exertions,  he  converted  it  into  a  beauti- 
ful and  attractive  spot.  The  site  is  on  River  street,  near  Paterson.  Mr.  Huber 
retired  from  business  about  1871. 

John  Murphy  in  the  beginning  of  1858  established  the  Victory  Mill,  on  the 
old  road  to  Little  Falls,  for  the  purpose  of  bleaching  yarns  and  canton  flannels,  a 
new  branch  of  the  cotton  industry  in  Paterson.  Previous  to  this  attempt  of  Mr. 
Murphy  yarns  were  sent  out  of  the  place  to  be  bleached,  and  orders  were  not  taken 
for  fabrics  the  production  of  which  involved  this  process.  The  business  was  prose- 
cuted for  some  years  with  fair  success,  twenty  hands  being  employed,  the  product 
averaging  3,000  lbs.  per  day.  Mr.  Murphy,  also,  has  retired  from  business,  and 
this  department  of  industry  is  now  represented  in  Paterson  almost  exclusively  by 

The  Franklin  Manufacturing  Company, 

which  was  incorporated  in  1854.     It  was  the  intelligence  and  energy  of  the  late  D. 
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G.  Scott  that  have  made  bleaching,  dyeing  and  printing  cottons  one  of  the  great  in- 
dustrial features  of  Paterson.  He  commenced  in  1819  to  weave  and  bleach  towels 
and  diapers.  Two  years  later  he  purchased  the  Franklin  Mill  and  added  to  his 
business  dyeing  and  the  printing  of  canton  flannels  by  machinery,  for  linings,  etc. 
This  article  in  a  short  time  superseded  woolen  for  linings  almost  altogether,  and 
drove  it  from  the  market. 

In  1855  Mr.  Scott,  finding  the  demand  largely  increasing,  purchased  another 
plot  and  built  the  Waverly  Mill,  which  was  accidentally  burned  down  two  years 
later,  but  soon  rebuilt  in  a  most  substantial  manner,  the  new  structure  combining 
architectural  elegance  with  convenience  and  ample  capacity.  It  is  rated  as  one  of 
the  most  complete  in  every  respect  and  most  thoroughly  equipped  of  any  establish- 
ment in  this  branch  in  the  United  States,  the  machinery  being  all  of  the  very  best 
description.  The  production  of  materials  for  coat  linings  was  immense.  The 
bleaching  of  shirtings  and  the  printing  of  maddered  calicos  and  pantaloonery  goods 
was  for  many  years  a  very  important  branch.  Mr.  Scott  was  the  first  to  produce 
these  goods  by  machinery. 

In  1861  the  works  were  transferred  to  the  Franklin  Manufacturing  Company, 
for  which  a  charter  had  been  granted  by  the  Legislature  in  1851,  the  management 
being  still  with  Mr.  Scott  until  1863,  when  he  died,  and  Avas  succeeded  in  the  direc- 
tion by  his  son,  "William  G.  Scott,  who  remains  at  the  head  of  the  business. 

The  company  carried  out  the  ideas  of  their  predecessor  by  completing  the 
erection  of  a  third  factory,  on  the  Mallory  Mill  lot,  adjoining  the  "Waverly.  The 
Franklin  Mill  property  was  soon  after  abandoned.  A  few  years  later,  finding  addi- 
tional room  was  necessary,  the  adjoining  Passaic  Mill  (No.  1)  property  was  pur- 
chased. The  printing  of  calicoes  alone  has  entirely  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
company  for  some  vrears.  In  1876  alizarine,  the  coloring  matter  in  the  madder 
plant,  was  commercially  produced  by  two  German  chemists  from  coal  tar,  which, 
being  in  a  concentrated  form,  allowed  a  greater  rapidity  of  speed  in  the  machinery, 
and  so  simplified  the  process  of  printing  as  to  allow  of  a  two-and-a-half  times 
greater  production  with  less  labor  than  before  the  discovery  of  artificial  alizarine. 

The  company  have  now  room  for  ten  printing  machines  and  all  bleaching,  d}-e- 
ing  and  finishing  machinery  in  proportion.  Three  hundred  and  eighty  hands  are 
employed.  The  works  are  capable  of  converting  into  dress  fabrics  2,100  pieces  of 
print  cloths,  of  50  yards  each,  per  day.  But  during  1S81  only  four  printing  ma- 
chines and  accompanying  machinery  were  used,  owing  to  the  overproduction  caused 
by  the  improvements  in  coloring  matters,  as  above  noted. 

According  to  William  "Wright,  who  furnished  the  series  of  sketches  of  Paterson 
industries  published  in  the  Scientific  American  in  1859,  there  were  at  that  time  300 
hands  employed  ;  $9,000  per  month  was  paid  in  wages  ;  $103,000  worth  of  chemicals 
was  used  and  2,000  tons  of  coal  were  consumed  by  this  company  yearly.  Judging 
from  this  the  industry  has  not  greatly  expanded  in  the  past  twenty  years,  save  in 
the  direction  of  improved  machinery  and  materials. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


THE  IRON  INDUSTRY.— MACHINERY.— 1800-1825. 

flN  this  work,  devoted  to  a  portrayal  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  a  comparatively  large 
^^  place  should  be  given  to  the  department  of  machinery.  In  no  other  field  has 
the  vigor  and  courage  of  American  industry  and  skill  been  more  remarkably 
displayed,  and,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  Paterson  mechanics  have  for  the  past 
three-quarters  of  a  century  held  a  place  in  the  front  rank,  standing  with  the  very 
first  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

Ninety-six  years  ago  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  appointed  a  joint  com- 
mittee, "  to  view  any  newly  invented  machines  that  are  making  within  this  common- 
wealth, for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  sheep's  and  cotton  wool  and  report  what 
measures  are  proper  for  the  Legislature  to  take  to  encourage  the  same."  Since 
that  day  there  have  been  invented  and  introduced,  the  power-loom,  the  cotton-gin, 
the  card-setting  machine,  the  compound-gear,  speeders,  the  cap-spinner,  the  ring- 
spinner,  self-acting  mules,  self-stripping  cards,  the  helicoidal  shearing  machine, 
the  endless  roving  or  American  card,  burring  machineiw,  felting  machinery,  carpet 
looms — all  the  ingenious  machinery  for  work  to  which  machinery  is  applicable,  ma- 
chines for  saving  labor  and  increasing  the  product  in  every  department.  But  the 
record  of  American  invention  in  the  creation  of  textile  machinery  alone  is  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world,  and  has  added  an  immense  power  to  its  manufacturing  force. 
Tli-  names  of  Danforth,  Moody,  Gay,  AVhituey,  Arnold,  Mason,  Wellman,  Whipple, 
Bigelow  and  Bancroft,  will  not  be  forgotten  so  long  as  the  beauty  and  power  and 
grace  and  strength  of  American  machinery  remain  and  challenge,  as  they  now  do, 
all  rivalry,  and  so  long  as  labor-saving  machinery  shall  be  recognized  as  one  of  the 
wealth-producing  and  civilizing  agents  of  the  world. 

According  to  a  paper  read  before  the  Atlanta  Cotton  Conference,  in  1881,  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  all  the  various  branches  of  machine-making  in  this 
country  is  $10,000,000,  the  usual  value  of  the  production  is  nearly  $20,000,000,  and 
the  number  of  hands  employed  is  more  than  20,000. 

As  an  agent  for  the  development  of  our  resources,  as  a  field  for  quickening  the 
American  mind,  and  the  cultivation  of  American  taste,  the  invention  and  manufac- 
ture of  machinery  in  all  its  forms  holds  a  high  place  among   the    arts   and   indus- 
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tries  which  we  have  learned  to  protect  and  cherish.  This,  as  already  intimated,  is 
especially  true  in  respect  to  the  triumphs  achieved  in  the  department  of  textile  ma- 
chinery. Here  might  the  spinners  and  weavers  of  ancient  fabrics  find  even  their 
skillful  fingers  outdone  by  the  delicate  machinery  which  is  driven  by  a  giant's  force 
and  guided,  as  it  were,  by  a  giant's  brain. 

More  than  forty  years  ago  the  mechanics  of  Boston  were  told,  by  the  most  ac- 
complished orator  of  that  day,  that  "the  man  who,  in  the  infancy  of  the  arts,  in- 
vented the  saw  or  the  plane,  the  grindstone,  the  vise  or  the  handmill,  and  those 
who,  in  later  periods,  have  contributed  to  the  wonderful  system  of  modern  ma- 
chinery, are  entitled  to  rank  high  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  as  the  fathers 
of  civilization,  the  creators,  I  had  almost  said,  of  nations."  Sympathizing  with  this 
prophecy,  now  so  well  fulfilled,  a  Representative  from  Massachusetts  recently  re- 
marked on  the  floor  of  Congress,  that  "  the  manufacturers  of  America,  the  producers 
of  the  textile  fabrics  which  have  charmed  the  world,  the  inventors  of  machinery 
which  seems  almost  instinct  with  life,  the  creators  of  imposing  structures  which 
beautify  our  towns  and  span  our  streams,  the  diligent,  patient,  careworn  guides  of 
splendid  enterprises  which  are  our  pride  and  the  envy  of  our  rivals,  are  among 
the  most  useful  and  honorable  laborers  in  our  country." 

This  is  no  more  than  a  just  eulogy.  Commencing  life,  in  almost  every  instance, 
as  operatives  in  the  industry  whose  intricate  operations  they  comprehend  (which  is 
singularly  true  of  Paterson  mechanics),  they  have  gone  ou,  step  by  step,  patient 
and  undaunted  under  adversity,  and  prudent  in  prosperity,  until  they  have  created 
a  vast  industrial  communitvT,  upon  which  the  vital  force  of  our  country  leans  large- 
ly for  support.  In  war  they  poured  almost  uncounted  wealth  into  the  treasury  of  a 
struggling  Government.  In  peace  they  have  inspired  the  industry  and  activity  of 
a  producing  people  with  such  majestic  force  that  all  the  sophistries  of  theorists  and 
the  designs  of  repudiators  have  failed  to  prevent  the  steady  approach  of  our  coun- 
try to  solvency  and  honor-. 

It  was  about  the  year  1800,  and  while  Judge  Park  was  occupying  the  first  cot- 
ton factory  built  and  started  by  the  Society  for  Establishing  Useful  Manufactures, 
that  John  Clark,  father  of  the  late  Edward  and  Henry  Clark,  came  to  this  country 
from  Paisley,  Scotland,  settled  in  Paterson  and  was  employed  by  Mr.  Park  in  his 
factory  as  a  machinist.  This  was  really  the  beginning  of  the  iron  industry  in 
Paterson.  "  It  was  then,"  as  the  late  John  Cooke  very  aptly  remarked,  in  his  Cen- 
tennial article  on  "  The  Iron  Industry  of  Paterson,"  "  that  the  twig  was  planted 
which  has  since  grown  into  the  vigorous  tree." 

John  Clark  was  probably  the  first  to  make  anything  like  a  business  of  con- 
structing machinery  in  Paterson,  though  it  is  on  record  that  George  Parkinson  was 
engaged  in  making  machinery  for  spinning  flax,  hemp  and  wool  as  early  as  1793, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Society.  A  portion  of  the  factory  continued  to  be  thus 
occupied  until  the  suspension  of  the  Society  in  1796. 

Mr.  Clark  prosecuted  the  business  in  the  Society's  factory  very  successfully,  at 
first  for  Judge  Park  and  afterward  on  his  own  account,  and  quite  extensively  for  that 
early  day.  He  filled  numerous  orders  for  the  East  and  is  said  to  have  built  the 
first  wool  machinery  ever  made   in  this   country.     The   machinery  of  that  day  was 

10 
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composed  principally  of  wood,  the  few  portions  made  of  iron  being  either  imported 
from  England  or  supplied  by  the  mechanical  establishments  outside  of  Paterson 
devoted  to  particular  branches  of  the  iron  industry  and  delivered  by  them  to  the 
factory,  where  they  were  fitted  to  the  wooden  frames  then  made.  Mr.  Clark  finally 
leased  the  whole  building  and  continued  the  business  there  until  the  Summer  of 
1807,  when  the  mill  was  burned,  it  was  thought  through  spontaneous  combustion 
of  cotton  waste.  During  a  portion  of  this  time  he  was  associated  with  a  man 
named  Mcllwhame  ;  doubtless,  judging  by  the  name,  of  Mr.  Clark's  own  national  ty. 
Late  in  the  year  1807,  Mr.  Clark  was  engaged  in  fitting  up  the  machinery  of  a 
factory  that  had  just  been  erected  on  what  was  afterward  known  as  the  Nightingale 
lot,  in  Van  Houten  street.  In  1809  he  started  a  small  shop  and  factory,  which  he 
occupied  until  1816  or  thereabout,  on  the  lot  in  the  rear  of  the  site  of  the  present 
Beaver  Mill,  where  he  made  machinery  and  carded  wool  brought  to  him  by  the 
country  people  in  the  vicinity  of  Paterson.  In  the  following  year  he  took  two  ap- 
prentices, William  Kane  and  Henry  H.  Post,  to  learn  the  business.  They  are  said 
to  have  been  the  first  boys  indentured  to  learn  a  trade  in  Paterson.  The  last- 
named,  who  lived  long  at  51  Market  street,  often  referred  with  pleasure  to  the  kind- 
ness of  his  old  master,  in  whose  family  the  apprentices  lived  ;  and  of  his  frequent 
trips  to  the  foundry  of  General  Colfax,  at  Pompton,  for  castings,  Paterson  being  yet 
without  that  necessary  appendage  to  a  machine-making  establishment.  Mr.  Post 
became  a  very  prominent  citizen.  He  died  in  1878,  at  an  age  exceeding  eighty  years, 
and  with  not  a  gray  hair  in  his  head,  a  notable  specimen  of  the  sturdy  and  virile 
men  who  laid  the  foundation  of  Paterson's  greatness. 

While  working  with  Mr.  Clark  as  an  apprentice  Mr.  Post  on  one  occasion 
told  his  employer  that  he  wanted  to  buy  an  overcoat,  upon  which  he  received  an  order 
on  Abraham  Godwin,  the  storekeeper  of  Paterson  at  that  date,  from  whom  he  pur- 
chased the  cloth,  which  he  took  to  Haledon,  to  a  tailoress,  to  make  up,  there  being 
no  tailor  nearer  than  that  suburb.  This  incident  is  mentioned  to  show  the  primi- 
tive manner  of  doing  business  in  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Mr.  Post  afterward 
married  a  daughter  of  General  Abraham  Godwin,  the  elder,  a  sister  of  the  second 
General  Abraham  Godwin,  and  for  many  years  kept  the  Passaic  Hotel,  which  was 
the  property  of  the  Godwins,  who  at  about  that  date  owned  nearly  all  the  land 
in  that  vicinity. 

Some  time  subsequent  to  1811  Thomas  Rogers,  who  had  recently  come  to 
Paterson,  where  he  found  employment  as  a  carpenter,  was  given  work  by  Mr.  Clark 
in  his  machine  shop,  and  it  is  on  record  that  his  employer  found  the  future  pioneer 
locomotive-builder  remarkably  ingenious  and  full  of  energy,  and  that  he  made 
some  valuable  improvements  in  the  machinery  they  were  engaged  upon. 

After  many  years  prosecution  of  the  business,  with  varying  success,  about  1816 
John  Clark  the  elder  retired,  and  his  son  John  Clark,  Jr.,  succeeded  him,  and  soon 
after  associated  with  himself,  first,  Thomas  Rogers,  and,  later,  in  1822,  General  Abra- 
ham Godwin,  the  firm  being  known  as  Godwin,  Rogers  &  Co.  About  this  date  the 
shop  was  removed  to  the  present  site  of  the  Danforth  Locomotive  and  Machine 
Companv's  Works,  and  one  year  later  the  firm  added  the  foundry  plant  of  William 
Jacobs,   which    also    they    removed  to  Market  street  opposite  their  other  works, 
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■where  a  machine  shop  and  foundry  were  built.  Thus,  after  twenty-three  years  in 
its  various  branches,  the  iron  industry  connected  with  machine-making  was  fully 
established  in  Paterson  under  one  management. 

The  three  men  associated  iu  the  business,  as  pioneers  of  what  has  since  be- 
come a  great  industry,  were  of  no  common  stamp.  A  brief  sketch  of  Mr.  Rogers 
appears  in  its  more  proper  connection  in  another  part  of  this  volume,  treating  of  the 
locomotive  industry,  of  which  he  was  the  pioneer.  Abraham  Godwin,  Jr.,  was  not 
only  the  strongest  partner  financially  but  could  boast  of  a  somewhat  more  illustri- 
ous parentage  than  the  others,  his  father,  General  Abraham  Godwin,  having  been 
distinguished  in  his  clay  as  a  brilliant  officer  and  serving  during  the  Revolution  on 
the  staff  of  General  Washington,  as  aid.  Both  Generals  Godwin,  father  and  son, 
wei-e  at  different  periods  proprietors  of  the  then  famous  "Godwin  House,"  now 
the  Passaic  Hotel,  the  former  before  the  Revolution  and  afterward,  at  least  as  late 
as  1807.  Parke  Godwin,  late  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  is  a  son  of  General  Abra- 
ham Godwin.  Parke  Godwin  was  born  in  Paterson,  February  25th,  1816,  and 
graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1831.  He  was  afterward  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Kentucky  ;  from  1837  to  1813  he  was  editorial  contributor  to  the  Post,  then  edited 
by  his  father-in-law,  William  Cullen  Bryant.  Later  he  started  the  Pathfinder,  a 
literary  and  political  weekly,  but  shortly  afterward  resumed  his  connection  with  the 
Post,  of  which  he  was  long  managing  editor.  He  was  at  one  time  an  editor  of  Put- 
nam s,  has  written  a  political  history  of  France,  books  of  travel,  biographical  works 
and  tales. 

Besides  John,  the  eldest  son,  and  Elisha,  the  next  in  order,  and  William  the  third, 
the  elder  John  Clark  had  three  other  sons,  Edward  and  Henry,  who  survived  until 
a  few  years  ago,  so  that  they  arc  remembered  by  most  of  the  present  generation, 
and  one  other.  For  many  years  Edward  and  Henry  Clark  kept  the  hardware  store 
at  the  corner  of  Ellison  and  Main  streets,  the  present  owner,  Morton  Clark,  being 
a  son  of  Edward.  Edward  and  Henry  were  among  the  youngest  of  the  children. 
William  was  for  many  years  a  bookkeeper,  first  for  John  Colt  at  his  store,  or  rather 
that  of  the  Society,  at  the  Southeast  corner  of  Market  and  Main  streets  ;  afterward 
in  the  office  of  the  Rogers  Locomotive  Works.  Elisha  engaged  in  the  cotton  manu- 
facture, being  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Clark  &  Robinson,  who  had  a  mill  on  or 
near  the  site  of  the  present  Ivanhoe  Paper  Mill.  Robert  O.  Robinson,  the  part- 
ner, was  at  one  time  Sheriff  of  Esses  County,  before  Passaic  County  was  formed. 
It  remained  for  John,  the  eldest  son,  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  whose 
name  he  bore,  and  to  continue  the  prosecution  of  the  iron  industry. 

In  addition  to  the  works  of  Godwin,  Rogers  &  Co.,  at  the  time  they  were  firmly 
established  in  Market  street,  there  was  also  a  number  of  smaller  machine  and 
blacksmith  shops  and  foundries  in  Paterson,  their  principal  business  being  in  the 
line  of  jobbing  and  repairs  for  the  cotton  mills  then  in  operation. 

In  January,  1822,  P  F.  Herbin  had  a  foundry  on  "  Park  "  street  (now  lower 
Main  street),  the  size  of  which  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  he  used  an  ordinary 
blacksmith's  bellows  to  blow  his  furnace.  It  was  about  this  time  that  William 
Jacobs  and  Henry  Worrel  had  a  foundry  on  the  rear  of  the  Van  Winkle  lot  in  Van 
Houten  street ;  it  was  afterward  purchased  by  Godwin,  Rogers  &  Co.  William  Parrot 
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had  a  machine-jobbing  shop  in  the  "Young  Beaver  "  Mill  about  1822,  after  Godwin, 
Rogers  &  Co.  left  it.  E.  Youle  had  a  foundry  on  the  site  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
Van  Houten  street,  in  1822.  This  was  but  a  short  time  in  operation,  the  building 
being  afterwards  occupied  by  John  Vail,  as  a  blacksmith  shop,  where  he  made  edge 
tools.  Ryerson  &  Post,  the  latter  an  apprentice  of  John  Clark,  as  before  noted, 
had  a  small  place  in  1824  on  the  site  of  the  old  Van  Winkle  shop,  afterward  burned  ; 
here  they  made  machinery  for  many  years  for  the  Phoenix  Mill,  mainly  for  the 
manufacture  of  flax. 

This  brings  us  to  1825,  at  which  date,  according  to  Dr.  Fisher's  statistics,  there 
were  in  Paterson  eleven  blacksmith,  and  two  millwright  shops  and  one  foundry  with 
a  capacity  of  two-and-a-half  tons  of  castings  per  week.  Seventy-seven  hands  were 
employed  in  the  various  machine  shops. 

Godwin,  Rogers  &  Co.  continued  to  do  a  successful  business  until  1831,  when 
Mr.  Rogers  sold  his  interest  to  Messrs.  Godwin  and  Clark  and  established  himself 
in  business  alone  in  the  new  Jefferson  Works,  adjoining  the  present  Ivanhoe  Paper 
Mill,  with  a  foundry  opposite.  Early  in  1832  a  copartnership  was  formed  with  two 
New  York  capitalists,  Messrs.  Morris  Ketchum  and  Jasper  Grosvenor,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  making  cotton,  wool  and  flax  machinery  exclusively  was  carried  on  here 
until  1836,  when  locomotive-building  was  added.  In  1867  the  building  of  machin- 
ery was  abandoned  and  the  entire  works  devoted  to  the  locomotive  industry.  After 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Rogers  Messrs.  Godwin  and  Clark  associated  with  them 
Charles  Danforth,  destined  to  become  in  future  years  one  of  the  very  foremost  men 
as  an  industrial  pioneer  in  Paterson. 

Mr.  Danforth,  who  had  already  won  for  himself  an  enviable  reputation  in  con- 
nection with  his  improved  spinning-frame,  was  born  near  Taunton,  Mass.,  probably 
at  Bristol,  his  father  being  a  cotton  manufacturer  in  his  native  town.  About  1824-5 
Charles  went  to  Matteawan,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  worked  as  an  opera- 
tive in  one  of  the  mills.  At  this  period  so  tall  and  lanky  in  figure  was  he  that  he 
earned  the  sobriquet  of  "  Big  Indian  "  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  gained  the  respect 
of  all,  his  native  ability,  practical  sense  and  energy  being  soon  recognized.  While 
at  Matteawan  he  married  a  Miss  Willett,  a  young  lady  of  excellent  family,  though  a 
factory  girl.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  in  those  days  for  the  daughters  of  the 
most  respectable  and  well-to-do  families  to  find  employment  in  the  mills.  A  few 
years  later  we  find  Mr.  Danforth  in  Newdmrgh,  whither  all  his  belongings,  including 
his  wife  and  only  child,  were  conveyed  in  two  wagons.  Later  he  was  employed  in 
a  cotton  factory  at  Sloatsburgh,  on  the  Ramapo,  in  the  cotton  factory  of  the  Sloats, 
where  he  invented  the  Danforth  spinning-frame,  which  bears  his  name  and  the 
fame  of  which  has  since  become  world-wide.  It  was  not  perfected  at  that  time,  for 
Mr.  Danforth  made  many  improvements  on  it  after  he  came  to  Paterson,  which  he 
did  in  1829.  There  is  a  tradition  that  when  he  first  entered  Paterson  it  was  in 
somewdiat  the  same  manner  as  Franklin's  entry  into  Philadelphia,  his  clothing 
being  tied  up  in  a  pocket-handkerchief  and  carried  in  his  hand.  This  is  probably 
an  exaggeration  of  his  lmmble  condition.  For  nearly  two  years  he  experimented 
with  his  new  invention  in  Paterson,  after  which  he  went  to  England,  where  he  built 
frames,  at  Manchester,  and  was  the  successful  rival  of  such  celebrated  mechanics  as 
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Sharp,  Roberts  <fc  Co.  and  others,  among  the  most  famous  in  Europe.  He  returned 
to  Paterson  after  having  sold  the  patent  right  of  his  spinning-frame  for  use  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  associated  with  Messrs.  Godwin  &  Clark.  Neither  of  the  partners  in 
the  new  firm  were  overstocked  with  means  at  the  time,  the  payment  to  Mr.  Rogers 
of  his  share,  nearly  840,000,  having  crippled  Godwin  &  Clark,  and  Mr.  Danforth 
having  very  little  if  any  means,  his  capital  consisting  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  in  his 
invaluable  invention.  Still,  the  new  firm  were  fairly  successful,  the  reputation  of 
the  wonderful  sjnnning-franie  creating  an  abundant  demand  for  machinery,  and  orders 
soon  poured  in,  so  that  the  works  were  not  capacious  enough  and  the}-  were  accord- 
ingly enlarged.  Mexico  was  then  making  an  effort  to  enter  on  a  career  of  industrial 
progress,  and  Paterson  shared  abundantly  in  her  favors,  not  a  few  of  which  ulti- 
mately took  the  shape  of  claims  against  the  United  States  Government,  to  be  settled 
at  a  considerable  loss,  in  many  instances,  and  after  vexatious  delays.  A  great  deal 
of  money  was  made  during  these  few  years,  and  much  lost.  About  1839  the  firm 
found  themselves  "in  waters  shallow,"  and  the  concern  was  finally  compelled  to 
succumb.  A  receiver  was  appointed  and  the  works  closed.  After  they  had  stood 
idle  some  four  or  five  months  Mr.  Danforth  hired  them  from  the  receivers,  and  soon 
after,  August  3d,  1840,  purchased  them,  remaining  sole  proprietor  until  1848,  when 
the  late  Major  John  Edwards,  who  had  been  employed  at  the  works  from  a  boy, 
and  who  had  long  been  a  most  efficient  foreman,  was  received  by  Mr.  Danforth  as 
partner.     After  this  date  until  1852  the  firm  was  known  as  Charles  Danforth  &  Co. 
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THE  IRON   INDUSTRY.— MACHINERY.— 1825-1850. 

(^SSfcETWEEN  1825  and  1850  a  number  of  machine  shops  were  started.  About 
ItliK  1829  Sandy  Paul,  Eugk  Beggs  and  David  Hogg  established  themselves  in  a 
(SpM     shop  on  the  site  of  or  near  to  the  old  "Jacobs"  foundry,   Van  Houten 
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street,  which  had  been  vacated  by  Godwin,  Rogers  &  Co.  In  1830  they 
moved  to  a  new  shop  on  the  site  of  the  present  Ivanhoe  Paper  Mill,  which  was 
burned  in  1835,  and  with  it  was  consumed  an  almost  completed  locomotive  engine, 
the  very  first  attempted  in  Paterson  of  which  there  is  any  record.  After  the  fire 
the  firm  of  Paul  &  Beggs  dissolved  partnership ;  Paul  left  Paterson  and  went  to 
Maryland,  where  his  sons  are  still  living  and  are  noted  as  eminent  machinists.  Mr. 
Beggs  remained  in  Paterson  and  built  the  Union  Works,  opposite  the  shop  that  was 
burned,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  nearly  ten  years  later,  in  1841.  After 
his  death  the  works  were  kept  in  operation  by  the  family  of  deceased  until  1848, 
and  after  that  dale  by  Evans  &  Thompson,  until  about  1852-3,  when  the  tools  and 
patterns  were  sold  at  auction  and  the  building  put  to  other  uses. 

William  Beggs,  who  was  the  builder,  until  it  neared  completion,  of  the  locomo- 
tive alluded  to,  was  a  brother  to  Hugh.  After  the  fire  which  consumed  his  work 
he  became  master  mechanic  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  a  position  which  he 
held  for  many  years,  being  a  man  of  excellent  ability.  During  the  existence  of  the 
firm  of  Paul  &  Beggs,  and  after  Mr.  Beggs  rebuilt  and  continued  by  himself,  the 
business  was  mainly  millwrighting,  and  workmen  Avent  forth  from  the  shop  to  all 
parts  of  the  country  putting  up  Avheels  and  machinery  for  cotton,  woolen  and  grist 
mills,  there  being  few  capable  millwrights  in  those  days. 

There  is  no  better  record  extant  of  the  progress  in  the  department  of  machin- 
ery at  this  and  subsequent  periods  than  is  found  in  that  most  valuable  paper  on 
"  The  Iron  Industry  of  Paterson,"  to  which  frequent  reference  is  made  in  this  work, 
prepared  by  the  late  John  Cooke  and  incorporated  in  the  Centennial  report  of  the 
Paterson  Board  of  Trade.  Mr.  Cooke's  account  of  the  operations  at  this  period  is 
as  follows : 

"For  many  years  there  was  a  large  machine  works  at  Oldham,  the  buildings 
having  been  erected  for  the  purpose  of  making  powder.  About  1826  Benjamin 
Brundred  commenced  making  cotton  and  wool  machinery  here.  In  1831  he  had  as 
partners  Samuel  G.  Wheeler  &  Co.,  the  name  of  the  establishment  being  the  Old- 
ham Works.  Wheeler  failed  in  1837.  The  works  were  burned  in  1838,  when  Brun- 
dred moved  to  Paterson,  to  the  building  on  "Congress,"'  now  Market,  street  known 
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as  the  'Old  Hotel.'  Here  the  establishment  was  known  as  the  Paterson  Machine 
Company's  Works.  The  buildings  were  burned  down  in  June,  1848,  at  the  same 
time  St.  Paul's  Church  was  consumed.  After  the  fire  Brundred  kept  in  operation 
the  shop  at  Oldham,  which  had  been  rebuilt,  until  his  death  in  1853,  when  it  was 
closed  and  the  tools  were  sold. 

"  Plunkett  &  Thompson  commenced  in  the  Franklin  Mill  about  1826,  from 
which  place  they  removed  to  the  Beaver  Mill,  and  afterward  to  the  Nightingale 
Mill.  They  carried  on  quite  an  extensive  business,  employing  sixty  to  seventy 
men.     In  1831  they  dissolved  partnership  and  left  Paterson. 

"  Robert  Laclison,  Truelove  and  others  had  a  shop  about  1830  in  the  Beaver 
Mill,  whence,  after  about  two  jears,  they  removed  to  Bloomingdale,  on  the  border 
of  Morris  County. 

"Affleck  &  Dunmire  had  a  millwright  and  jobbing  shop  in  the  old  Nail  Factory 
until  it  was  torn  down  in  1835  to  make  room  for  the  Gun  Mill,  after  which  they 
were  lost  sight  of. 

"About  this  time  (1835)  the  Patent  Anns  Manufacturing  Company  built  the 
Gun  Mill,  for  making  Colt's  revolvers,  the  first  arm  of  the  kind  ever  produced  in 
this  country.  They  did  quite  a  large  business  but  were  financially  unsuccessful, 
and  in  1811  the  company  failed.  The  invention  was  probably  in  advance  of  the 
times.  The  Colt  Patent  Arms  Company  was  then  formed  and  located  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  accepting  the  favorable  inducements  offered  there. 

"In  1811  A\  illiam  Bradley  and  two  of  his  brothers  three  young  men  who  had 
been  working  for  Rogers,  Ketchum  A'  Grosvenor,  erected  a  wooden  building  on  the 
site  ol  the  present  works  of  the  Machinists'  Association,  where  they  made  machin- 
ery, principally  for  fiax  and  hemp.  Their  shop  burning  down  in  1817,  they  rebuilt 
it  of  brick  and  occupied  it  until  1819,  when  they  failed  and  moved  away,  going  to 
Richmond,  Va. 

"  Samuel  Smith  and  Abram  Collier  started  a  small  foundry  in  1811  on  the  cor- 
ner opposite  the  afore-mentioned  Bradleys'  shop.  They  did  a  general  business,  not 
very  extensive,  using  horse-power  for  blowing  their  furnace,  an  improvement  on 
Herbin's_  method  la  common  blacksmith's  bellow  s  I  of  twenty  years  previous.  Smith 
sold  his  interest  to  Collier  in  1813,  who  subsequently  sold  to  Richard  Thompson, 
who  moved  the  business  to  the  corner  of  River  and  Mulberry  streets,  to  the  place 
now  occupied  by  Daggers  &  Row,  where  it  was  continued  until  the  death  of  Thomp- 
son, in  1850. 

"In  1813  Samuel  Smith,  his  brother,  William  Smith,  Judge  Whitely  and 
Thomas  Beggs  started  a  machine  shop  and  foundry  in  the  Franklin  Mill.  Shortly 
after  they  commenced  the  late  James  Jackson  and  Patrick  Maginnis  bought  the 
interest  of  Whitely  and  William  Smith,  respectively,  after  which  the  business  was 
continued  under  the  name  of  Beggs  &  Smith  until  1811,  when  Beggs  died  and 
William  Swinburne,  who  had  been  Superintendent  for  Rogers,  Ketchum  &  Grosve- 
nor, became  one  of  the  company,  the  name  being  changed  to  Swinburne,  Smith  & 
Co.  They  did  a  general  machine  business  until  1818,  when,  on  the  opening  of  the 
Eastern  Division  of  the  Erie  Railway,  they  built  the  shop  on  the  Franklin  Mill  lot, 
afterward  occupied  by  D.  G-  Scott,  and  commenced  building  locomotives,  discon- 
tinuing entirely  their  machine  and  jobbing  department. 

"In  1811  Anderson  &  Buckley  began  the  manufacture  of  spindles  and  flyers  in 
one  of  the  shops  on  the  Nightingale  lot.  In  1846  or  1817  they  removed' to  the 
Hamilton  Mill,  about  which  time  Anderson  died,  when  the  business  was  continued 
by  Benjamin  Buckley. 

"  In  1814  Joseph  C.  Todd  and  Daniel  Mackev  started  a  very  small  shop  in  the 
Nightingale  Mill.  They  had  at  first  but  two  lathes,  one  of  which  was  borrowed, 
one  upright  drill,  and  little  else.  They  moved  two  years  after  to  the  basement  of 
the  Bradley  shop,  where  Philip  Rafferty  joined  them,  the  name  of  the  firm  being 
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thereafter  Todd,  Mackey  &  Co.     In  1850  they  removed  to  their  present  location, 
the  old  Holsrnan  Mill.     Their  business  is  making  flax,  hemp  and  silk  machinery." 

This  brings  us  to  1850.  During  the  quarter  of  a  century  that  had  elapsed  since 
the  last  report  of  lie  v.  Dr.  Fisher,  the  reliable  statistician  of  the  period,  the 
progress  in  the  department  of  machinery  had  been  very  great.  There  were  in  Pat- 
erson  in  1850  sis  machine  shops,  each  with  its  adjuncts  of  foundry  and  blacksmith 
shops,  the  industry  employing  in  all  about  1,450  men.  The  output  of  the  foundries 
of  castings  used  in  building  machinery  aggregated  forty  to  fifty  tons  weekly.  There 
were,  besides,  a  number  of  smaller  establishments,  of  which  little  is  known,  no 
record  having  been  kept  of  their  operations.     These  were  engaged  mainly  in  jobbing. 

At  about  this  period  a  very  important  feature  was  added  to  the  department  of 
machinery,  growing  out  of  the  necessities  of  a  new  industry,  the  silk  manufacture, 
which  was  just  coming  into  prominence.  During  the  early  part  of  the  century  silk 
was  reeled  on  the  ordinary  hand-reel  and  spun  on  the  ordinary  large  wheel  used  for 
spinning  wool,  though  it  is  true  that  about  the  year  1800  Horace  Hanks  had  in- 
vented a  double  wheel-head  which  somewhat  facilitated  the  spinning  of  either  cot- 
ton, wool  or  silk.  But  the  completed  product  of  those  days  would  compare  with 
the  present  about  as  the  old-fashioned  homespun  would  compare  with  a  finished 
broadcloth.  It  is  on  record  that  as  early  as  1815  William  H.  Horstmann,  afterward 
at  the  head  of  one  of  the  grandest  silk  industrial  establishments  in  this  country, 
located  at  Philadelphia,  came  from  Cassel,  in  Germany,  and,  beginning  to  manufac- 
ture braids  in  Philadelphia,  soon  after  invented  and  made  some  crude  silk  machin- 
ery. He  was  the  first  in  this  country,  according  to  excellent  authority,  to  introduce 
the  Jacquard  machine,  which  he  did  in  1821.  In  1837-8  he,  together  with  his  son 
William,  made  power-looms  for  narrow  goods. 

It  is  recorded  also  that  in  1827-8  Alfred  Lilly,  a  member  of  the  Mansfield 
(Conn.)  Silk  Company,  from  rude  drawings  by  Edward  Golding,  made  the  first  suc- 
cessful silk-throwing  machinery  produced  in  this  country.  Some  time  afterward 
he  made  what  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  successful  silk  reel  of  domestic  manu- 
facture.    Golding  was  a  young  English  throwster  of  excellent  ability. 

Among  the  earliest  to  make  silk  machinery  in  Paterson,  if  indeed  he  was  not 
the  pioneer  in  that  department,  was  Charles  Moseley,  who  was  at  first  employed  by 
John  Piyle,  in  the  Gun  Mill,  at  a  very  early  period,  in  making  and  repairing  silk 
machinery,  and  who  afterward  prosecuted  the  business  on  his  own  account  in  the 
Gun  Mill,  in  a  portion  of  the  Phoenix  Mill  and,  perhaps,  in  other  locations.  It  is 
believed  that  while  Mr.  Moseley  was  in  the  Gun  Mill  with  Mr.  Eyle  the  first  silk 
machinery  built  by  any  concern  in  that  line  on  their  own  account  was  turned  out 
by  Evans  &  Thompson,  who  are  represented  as  having  established  a  machine  works, 
including  a  moulding  shop  and  foundry,  as  early  as  1850-51,  in  the  Union  Works, 
at  the  corner  of  Spruce  and  Market  streets.  The  name  of  this  old  firm  appears 
over  the  works  to  this  day,  though  it  is  partially  obliterated.  The  senior  partner, 
John  Evans,  is  an  uncle  to  William  W.  Evans,  Treasurer  of  the  Grant  Locomotive 
Works,  and  is  now  engaged  in  building  machinery  at  Davenport,  Iowa.  The  firm 
were  succeeded,  after  a  few  years  occupancy  of  the  Union  Works,  by  the  late 
Thomas  D.  Hoxsev,  who  established  a  cotton  mill  there, 
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THE  IRON  INDUSTRY.— MACHINERY.— 1850-1875. 

f^OR  the  following  further  account  of  the  growth  of  the  machinery  department 
of  the  iron  industry  during  the  period  from  1850  to  1875  the  writer  is 
once   more  largely  indebted   to    the   article   prepared  by    Mr.    Cooke    in 
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"  John  E.  Van  Winkle  commenced  business  in  1849,  making  tools  and  cotton 
machinery,  and  soon  his  production  of  his  patent  "  cotton-opener  "  was  very  large, 
the  demand  being  great. 

"William  Swinburne  retired  from  the  superintendency  of  the  New  Jersey  Loco- 
motive and  Machine  Company's  Works  in  1851,  and  built  the  locomotive  shops  at 
the  corner  of  Market  street  and  the  Erie  Railway. 

"The  Paterson  Steam  Fire-Engine  Works  were  first  located  in  the  Franklin  Mill, 
in  1867,  whence  they  were  removed  to  the  site  of  a  part  of  the  present  Watson  Works, 
where  the  business  was  carried  on  until  1872,  when  the  works  were  sold,  Richard 
Harrell,  who  was  interested  in  the  old  company,  continuing  the  business  in  the  Pas- 
saic Mill,  where  it  is  at  present  conducted. 

" T.  C.  Simonton  erected  the  buildings  at  the  coiner  of  Paterson  and  Ellison 
streets  in  1853,  and  commenced  a  steam  fire-engine  works,  the  rirst  in  the  city  de- 
voted exclusively  to  that  branch  of  the  iron  industry.  He  remained  until  1860, 
when  he  sold  out  and  retired,  for  the  time,  from  business. 

"In  1851  Thomas  and  John  Wrigley,  gumming  saw  manufacturers,  began  the 
making  of  fiat  chain  washers,  oakum  card  teeth,  &c,  in  the  Todd  A-  Rafferty  Works. 
They  dissolved  partnership  in  1855,  since  which  the  business  has  been  carried  on 
by  Thomas  Wrigley,  whose  works  are  on  Railroad  avenue,  where  they  have  been 
since  1863. 

"  Charles  Moseley  has  been  making  silk  machinery  since  before  1865,  first  in 
the  Gun  Mill  and  then  in  the  Phoenix  Mill,  and  afterwards  again  in  the  (run  Mill,  to 
which  latter  lie  last  removed  in  1870,  and  where  he  is  now  doing  a  good  business. 

"In  1863,  Bradley,  Godden  &  Co.  started  a  machine  shop  in  the  Nightingale 
Mill.  In  1>S(')5  the  name  was  changed  to  Holden,  Godden  &  Co.,  and  in  1866  it  was 
again  changed,  the  establishment  thereafter  being  known  as  The  Industrial  Works 
until  LS70,  when  operations  were  discontinued. 

"Watson  A'  Nussey  commenced  machine  making  in  1865,  in  the  rear  building 
on  the  Nightingale  lot.  They  moved  into  the  shop  vacated  by  the  Industrial 
Works  in  1870,  where  they  entered  into  the  manufacture  of  flax  and  jute  machi- 
nery. They  dissolved  partnership  soon  after,  when,  Nussey  associating  himself  with 
John   H.  Reniig,  the  firm  of  Nussey  A  Co.  was  formed. 

"James  Dunkerly,  roller  maker,  started  in  business  in  the  Hamilton  Mill  in 
1856,  and  removed  to  his  present  quarters,  on  Spruce  street,  in  1858. 

li 
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"  Joshua  Mason  has  a  shop  on  the  rear  of  the  Gun  Mill  lot,  to  -which  he  re- 
moved since  the  late  Van  Winkle  fire.  He  has  perfected  a  radiator  of  his  own  in- 
vention, which  he- is  now  manufacturing,  having  supplied  Bellevue  Hospital,  New* 
York  city,  with  them,  they  being  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  radiator  known. 

"George  Addy  commenced  the  business  of  bolt-making  in  a  little  shop  on 
Broadway  in  1851.  He  is  now  located  on  the  river  bank,  doing  an  extensive  busi- 
ness in  making  bolts,  smut-machines,  mowing-machines  and  straw-cutters. 

"  The  Whitney  Sewing  Machine  Company  started  in  1870.  Becoming  embar- 
rassed, the  works  were  sold  and  the  present  company  organized,  under  the  name  of 
the  Whitney  Manufacturing  Company.  They  are  doing  a  successful  business,  send- 
ing their  machines  West,  mainly.     Their  capacity  is  500  machines  per  month. 

From  other  sources  than  that  which  furnished  the  foregoing  additional  data  have 
been  gleaned  of  the  operations  of  former  years  up  to  1875,  in  the  department  of 
machinery.  After  the  death  of  Benjamin  Brundred,  of  the  Oldham  Works,  in  1853, 
the  buildings  were  occupied  by  several  parties  until,  in  1859,  the  property  passed 
into  the  hands  of  an  English  company  represented  here  by  William  and  Charles 
Hodges.  A  few  years  subsequently  it  was  permanently  closed  as  a  machine  works  ; 
it  has  since  been  occupied  for  other  purposes. 

Of  T.  C.  Simonton  &  Co.,  who  have  been  recorded  as  discontinuing  the  busi- 
ness of  steam-engine  building  in  1880,  William  Wright,  in  his  series  of  articles  in 
the  Scientific  American  on  "  The  Manufactures  of  Paterson,"  published  in  1859, 
says  :  "  This  concern  has  been  enlarged  to  double  its  former  dimensions  by  the 
erection  of  a  new  foundry,  smith  shop  and  boiler  shop,  and  has  a  force  of  forty 
men  employed,  chiefly  on  stationary  engines.  Great  numbers  of  these  have  been 
sent  to  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  to  Mexico  and  to  South  America.  The 
proprietors  execute  orders  for  millwright  work,  silk  machinery,  braiding  machines 
and  the  like.  They  are  now  building  a  Blanchard  boiler,  with  a  patent  cut-off,  for 
the  Essex  Mill,  claimed  to  effect  a.  saving  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  consumption  of  fuel. 
Steam-power  is  used  to  drive  the  machinery.  The  value  of  the  work  annually 
turned  out  is  about  $100,000." 

James  Dunkerlv,  who  started  in  the  Hamilton  Mill  in  1856,  in  1859  had  just 
completed  a  new  shop  for  making  fluted  and  plane  rollers  for  flax,  wool  and  cotton 
machinery.  Tunstall  &  Beggs  at  the  same  date  had  commenced  to  make  ma- 
chines for  rolling  and  stretching  wire,  as  well  as  doing  most  kinds  of  millwright 
work.     R.  Thompson's  Passaic  Foundry  and  Machine  Shop  was  started  about  1860. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Empress  Eugenie  was  thought  to  be  deserving  of 
more  than  honorable  mention  by  the  mechanics  of  Paterson,  for  her  making 
"broad  the  phylacteries,"  or  translating  the  feminine  skirt  from  its  old  elliptic  and 
parabolic  curves  to  the  more  graceful  as  well  as  more  ample  circle.  Twenty  years 
ago  at  least  a  dozent  firms,  employing  several  hundred  persons,  were  engaged  con- 
stantly in  making  braiding  machines,  drawing  and  tempering  steel,  braiding  the 
steel,  and  forming  it  into  skirts.  William  Crossland  is  said  to  have  been  the  pioneer 
in  this  particular  industry,  having  engaged  in  it  about  1855,  before  a  single  American- 
made  hoop  had  been  trundled  into  market.  He  employed  from  25  to  30  hands. 
About  the  same  tima  William  H.  Chamberlain,  Jr.,  was  also  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness, carrying  on  every  process  of  the  art  of  converting  the  bar  of  steel  into  the 
full-blown  article.      This,  it  is  said,  was  the  onlv  establishment  in  the  United  States 
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where  the  entire  manufacture  was  completed  under  one  root'.  "Wires  for  watch 
springs,  sewing  machines  and  the  like  also  were  produced.  Watson  &  Fielding 
and  Watson  <fe  Romaine  were  engaged  in  the  same  character  of  business. 

It  is  on  record  that  the  most  extensive  concern  prosecuting  the  manufacture  of 
copper  fines,  smoke  stacks,  cylinder  heads,  brass  domes,  jackets  and  other  descrip- 
tions of  ornamental  work  for  locomotives,  and  all  other  articles  in  this  line,  about 
1860  and  prior  thereto,  was  Nathaniel  Lane,  who  was  among  the  first  in  the  field. 
The  brass  mountings  on  the  magnificent  steam  fire-engines  turned  out  from  the 
Novelty  Works,  New  York,  were  from  Mr.  Lane's  shop.  Horatio  Moses,  who  for- 
merly occupied  ex-Alderman  Robert  McCulloch's  place,  in  Van  Houten  street, 
William  Cundell  and  Robert  Hayes  were  also  pioneers  in  this  industry,  and  they 
were  succeeded  by  William  H.  Hayes,  Robert  McCulloch  and  Lane  &  Co. 

The  Whitney  Sewing  Machine  Company  began  business  in  the  Dale  Mill  about 
1870,  the  product  being  the  elaboration  of  an  invention  of  Mr.  Whitney,  from  whom 
the  machine  acquired  its  name.  After  a  comparatively  brief  existence  as  the  Whit- 
ney Sewing  Machine  Company,  financial  embarrassment  compelled  the  concern  to 
go  into  liquidation,  and  a  reorganization  followed,  under  the  title  of  "The  Wnitney 
Manufacturing  Company,"  which  was  more  successful,  the  volume  of  production  at 
one  period,  about  1875,  being  400  to  500  "improved  Whitney"  machines  per 
month.  The  "  improved  Whitney  "  more  nearly  resembled  Mr.  Whitney's  original 
invention, the  "Weed,"  than  any  other  machine,  modified  of  course  by  the  result  of 
experience.  Quite  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  business  as  conducted  in  Paterson  was 
that  the  company  dispensed  altogether  with  "middlemen"  or  agents,  selling  ma- 
chines directly  to  the  customer,  and  giving  each  buyer  the  usual  agent's  commission. 
This  plan  was  adopted  principally  from  sympathy  with  the  Grange  movement,  which 
had  for  its  object  the  bringing  directly  together  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  con- 
sumer, and  on  this  account  the  Whitney  improved  was  universally  accepted  as  the 
sewing-machine  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  Tins  new  departure  from  the 
agency  system  was  quite  important  to  buyers  of  sewing-machines,  for  it  is  well 
understood  that  the  commission  of  the  agents  amounts  to  nearly  or  quite  as  much 
as  the  original  cost  of  manufacturing.     After  struggling  for   an  existence  during 
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several  years  the  industry  was  finally  removed  to  Erie,  Pa.,  where  the  business  is 
controlled  by  a  well-known  capitalist,  manufacturer  and  politician,  named  Noble. 

According  to  the  best  authority,  the  total  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  mak- 
ing of  locomotives,  stationary  engines  and  machinery  in  1860  was  about  2,000, 
nearly  half  of  them  engaged  on  the  first-named,  of  which  about  135  were  turned  out 
yearly.  The  average  amount  of  wages  paid  to  the  above  was  $10,000  per  week,  or 
a  half  a  million  annually,  to  which  should  be  added  $100,000  yearly  for  salaries 
The  total  value  of  the  product,  locomotives,  machinery,  etc.,  was  estimated  at 
$2,000,000  per  annum.  At  the  present  date  one  of  the  Paterson  locomotive  shops 
alone  (Rogers')  disburses  much  more  money  for  wages  yearly  than  was  paid  in  the 
combined  industries  referred  to  twenty  years  ago,  turns  out  nearly  three  times  as 
many  locomotives  per  annum  as  all  the  shops  existing  at  that  date,  and  gives  em- 
ployment to  about  as  many  hands  as  the  above-named  branches  taken  together  ;  the 
yearly  value  of  the  product  is  more  than  equal  to  the  sum  total  named,  $2,000,000. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


THE  IRON  INDUSTRY.—  MACHINERY.— THE  PRESENT  STATUS. 

|l|ff§T  remains   to  show  the  status  of  the  business  of  machine-making  during  the 

past  few   years  and  up  to  the  present  date.     In  doing  this  reference  will  be 

n^  made  to  the   establishments  whose    beginnings  have  already  been  noted  as 
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:  well  as  to  those  of  more  recent  origin.  First  among  the  machine-building 
concerns  of  Paterson  must  always  rank 

The  Danforth  Locomotive  and  Machine  Company, 

which,  as  the  direct  successor  of  John  Clark,  the  elder,  is  the  oldest  estab- 
lished in  the  iron  industry  in  Paterson.  There  have  been  many  changes,  but  a 
continued  operation  has  been  maintained  since  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Not 
many  industrial  establishments  in  the  country  can  show  a  record  like  this.  The 
origin  and  subsequent  career  of  this  enterprise,  up  to  1852,  when  locomotive-build- 
ing was  undertaken,  has  already  been  sketched,  and  it  has  been  shown  how  from 
a  small  beginning  it  grew  under  the  proprietorship  successively  of  Rogers  # 
Clark,  1816  to  1822  ;  Godwin,  Rogers  &  Co.,  1822  to  1831  ;  Godwin  &  Clark  again, 
1831  to  1810;  Charles  Danforth,  1840  to  1848;  Charles  Danforth  &  Co.,  1848  to 
1852,  until  it  became  one  of  the  grandest  industries  in  the  country,  which  position 
it  fully  maintains  to  the  present.  From  1852  to  1865  the  business  was  continued 
under  the  firm  style  of  Charles  Danforth  &  Co.,  Edwin  T.  Prall,  who  had  long 
been  bookkeeper  for  the  firm,  and  John  Cooke,  who  had  been  Superintendent  of 
the  locomotive  department  for  Rogers,  Ketchuin  &  Grosvenor,  having  been  admit- 
ted to  partnerships.  In  1865  a  charter  was  obtain  id  and  "The  Danforth  Locomo- 
tive and  Machine  Company"  was  incorporated. 

In  1850,  besides  a  large  cotton  factory  and  extensive  locomotive  works,  the  ma- 
chine shop  of  the  company  employed  175  hands  ;  a  foundry,  the  product  of  which 
was  used  in  both  departments  of  the  iron  industry  carried  on  there,  cast  five  tons 
daily  ;  the  annual  sales  of  the  company  averaged  more  than  half  a  million  ;  the 
number  of  spindles  turned  out  per  annum  was  10,000;  they  were  chiefly  of  the 
Danforth  patent.  In  1867  the  works  of  the  company  covered  two  acres  of  ground 
and  the  annual  product  included  at  least  $300,000  worth  of  cotton  machinery, 
and  there  was  a  steady  increase  in  prosperity  until  the  panic  came,  in  1873. 
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The  ground  lost  during  these  dark  days  has  since  been  fully  recovered,  and  the 
statistics  of  the  establishment  for  1881  showed  a  production  of  $350,000  worth  of 
machinery,  equal  to  that  of  the  palmiest  days,  the  employment  in  this  department 
of  250  hands  (755  hands  in  all),  with  a  total  disbursement  for  wages,  in  all  depart- 
ments, of  $380,000;  in  the  machinery  department  alone  about  $100,000.  Jacob 
T.  Blauvelt,  a  veteran  machinist,  is  Superintendent  of  the  machinery  depart- 
ment. The  further  record  of  this  establishment  will  be  found  in  that  portion  of 
this  work  which  treats  of  locomotive  building,  to  which  branch  about  three-quarters 
of  its  entire  capacity  is  devoted. 

The  Machinists'  Association. 

This  concern  was  very  early  in  the  field  and  was  among  the  first  to  manufacture 
silk  machinery,  though  that  was  not  exclusively  its  product.  The  association 
consisted  at  the  commencement  of  seven  practical  mechanics,  who  formed  a  copart- 
nership in  1851,  each  member  contributing  $200in  money  and  a  portion  of  his  time. 
Their  debut  was  made  in  an  apartment  of  the  Star  Mill,  where  they  manufactured 
cotton,  wool,  flax  and  silk  machinery.  They  engaged  in  millwrighting  also.  Two 
years  afterwards  the  mill  was  burned  down,  involving  them  in  a  heavy  loss.  Noth- 
ing daunted,  however,  they  made  a  purchase  of  the  ground  and  rebuilt  the  mill,  a 
large  four  story  brick  edifice,  adding  a  new  foundry.  Probably  this  has  been  one 
of  the  most  successful  examples  on  record  of  the  results  of  associated  labor.  Eight 
years  later  the  establishment  was  assessed  at  *25,000,  clear  of  all  obligations.  Much 
of  the  work  turned  out  was  sent  to  the  Southern  States.  About  one  hundred 
men  and  boys  were  employed  in  the  first  few  years,  all  the  members,  foreman  in- 
cluded, following  their  usual  avocations.  The  names  of  the  original  seven  were  : 
James  Peel,  William  Senior,  Job  H.  Kiersted,  James  Gillespie,  Elias  Morehouse, 
Jacob  Wilie  and  William  Holden.  All,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  Danforth  Works  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  association.  About  a 
year  after  the  association  was  formed  Henry  Forbes,  also,  was  admitted.  Among 
the  first  orders  received  was  one  for  silk  machinery.  Of  the  eight  who  about  thirty 
years  ago  started  this  enterprise  two  only  remain  in  the  association,  Messrs.  Peel 
and  Morehouse.  Four  of  the  remaining  six  are  dead,  and  two,  Messrs.  Forbes  and 
Holden,  are  living.  From  the  commencement  of  business  up  to  1876  silk  machin- 
ery had  been  built  for  nearly  two  hundred  firms.  The  first  order  for  Decker  spring 
frames  in  the  country  was  given  to  this  firm  in  June,  1870,  by  J.  H.  Booth  &  Co., 
alter  which  there  was  an  immense  amount  of  work  ordered  in  this  particular  lin  ■. 

The  association  claim  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  honor  and  credit  of  priority  and 
superior  skill  in  completing  a  machine  meeting  the  universal  need  of  the  domestic  silk 
industry  of  the  country.  The  establishment  has  fully  maintained  its  prominence,  and 
more  than  realizes  the  promises  of  its  earlier  years.  The  premises  occupied  are  :  main 
building,  112x45  feet,  four  stories  ;  foundry,  80x40  feet;  blacksmith  shop,  30x40  feet  ; 
pattern  house,  20x40  feet,  two  stories.     The  number  of  men  employed  is  110. 

J.  C.  Todd's  Machine  Works. 
Todd,  Mackey  &  Co.,  who  purchased  the  Holsman  Mill  in  1851,  where  they 
put  up  a  new  foundry  at  that  date,  as  already  noted,  continued  to  manufacture  ma- 
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chinery  there  until  1855,  when  Mr.  Mackey  retired  from  the  concern  and  purchased 
a  farm  in  New  York  State,  whereon  he  resided  until  his  death,  a  few  years  later.  The 
business  was  carried  on  thereafter  under  the  firm  name  of  Todd  &  Kafferty.  In 
1857  they  added  the  building  of  steam-engines  to  their  other  business  of  making 
flax,  hemp,  cotton  and  silk  machinery.  For  many  years  nearly  all  the  rope  ma- 
chinery used  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  was  made  by  this  establishment,  and 
heavy  orders  were  filled  for  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Spain,  China,  India  and  other 
foreign  states.  About  1859-60  the  enterprising  firm  "bearded  the  lion  in  his  den" 
by  despatching  a  large  quantity  of  machinery  to  London  to  fill  orders,  a  successful 
venture.  Their  stationary  engines,  furnished  with  Uhry  &  Luttgin's  cut-oft',  were 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  Cuba,  Mexico  and  South  America.  In 
1860  135  hands  were  employed.  The  firm  occupied  the  old  mill  already  on  the 
ground  until  1870,  when  new  and  extensive  buildings  were  erected.  The  office  of  the 
old  works  is  standing  and  is  all  that  remains  of  the  original  structure. 

In  1864  the  boiler  works  of  Rafferty,  Smith  &  Co.  had  been  established  on 
Railroad  avenue,  the  present  location  of  Samuel  Smith,  who  is  among  the  foremost 
pioneers  of  "  Industrial  Paterson,"  in  cotton  and  machinery  especially.  The  firm 
was  composed  of  Philip  Rafferty,  Samuel  Smith,  Joseph  C.  Todd  and  H.  Uhry, 
the  latter  a  French  machinist  of  great  eminence,  an  inventor  of  several  valuable 
improvements.  He  had  years  before  been  Superintendent  of  the  works  of  the  New 
Jersey  Locomotive  and  Machine  Company.  About  1868  Mr.  Uhry  sold  his  inter- 
est to  the  other  partners  and  sailed  for  his  native  France,  whence  he  did  not  re- 
turn. 

About  1872  the  two  branches  of  boiler-making  and  building  machinery  were 
consolidated,  the  Todd  &  Rafferty  Machine  Company  being  formed,  all  the  part- 
ners in  both  establishments  becoming  members  of  the  new  corporation.  The  char- 
acter and  extent  of  the  works  at  this  date  are  thus  described  in  Bishop's  "History 
of  American  Manufactures  :" 

"Todd  &  Rafferty's  Machine  Works  in  Paterson  is  the  principal  establish- 
ment in  the  United  States  for  making  hemp  and  rope  machinery.  The  senior  part- 
ner of  this  firm  was  the  pioneer  in  this  country  in  producing  improved  machinery 
for  this  purpose,  and  notwithstanding  the  want  of  governmental  protection  to  the 
products  of  their  works  the  concern  founded  by  him  has  achieved  a  distinguished 
success,  and  now  supplies  the  principal  roperies,  not  only  of  this  country,  but  of 
Great  Britain,  Calcutta  and  Australia.  The  buildings  comprising  the  works  cover 
about  two  acres  of  ground,  and  bear  evidence  of  having  been  adapted  to  accommo- 
date the  requirements  of  a  growing  business.  The  principal  machine  shop  and 
erecting  room  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  long,  about  eighty  feet  wide,  and 
four  stories  in  height.  The  blacksmith  shop  contains  a  dozen  tins,  and  to  this  is 
attached  a  building  devoted  especially  to  the  construction  of  heavy  machinery. 
Here  are  two  large  lathes,  one  capable  of  turning  twenty-two  feet  in  diameter  and 
the  other  twelve  feet.  The  foundry  is  of  brick,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  and 
about  forty  feet  wide  ;  and  the  pattern  shop  is  large  and  fireproof.  Besides  these, 
the  firm  have  probably  the  most  complete  boiler-shop  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
It  is  two  hundred  feet  long,  sixty  feet  wide,  and  occupies  nearly  thirty  city  lots. 

"About  twenty-five  years  ago  the  senior  partner,  Joseph  C.  Todd,  commenced 
in  Paterson  the  manufacture  of  machines  for  spinning  Manilla,  Russia,  and  other 
hemps  into  rope  and  cordage.     The   firm  was   originally  Todd  &  Mackey,  which 
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continued  until  1848,  when  it  was  dissolved  and  Philip  Rafferty  became  a  part- 
ner. The  machines  made  by  them  were  improved  from  time  to  time,  until  now,  it  is 
believed,  they  are  without  a  rival  in  the  world.  A  set  consisting  of  one  scutch- 
ing machine,  one  lapper,  two  drawings,  and  ten  spindles,  will  spin  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  of  No.  20  yarn  per  day,  and  the  product  is  more  uniform  in 
quality  and  stronger  than  hand-spun  rope.  A  set  of  these  machines  may  be  put  up 
and  operated  in  a  room  of  thirty  by  forty-five  feet,  and  the  whole  can  be  driven  by 
an  engine  of  ten  horse-power.  These  machines  have  superseded  all  others  hereto- 
fore used  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  have  been  adopted  in  the  Govern- 
ment Pope  Works  at  Boston.  In  1859  Mr.  Todd  visited  Europe,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  difficulties  and  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  introducing  American  machin- 
ery in  the  European  market,  achieved  a  decided  triumph,  having  secured  their 
introduction  into  nearly  all  the  principal  rope  manufactories  of  England,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland. 

"Messrs.  Todd  &  Rafferty  have  recently  perfected  a  machine  for  converting 
tow  into  bale  rope  in  one  operation,  and  have  prepared  improved  machinery  for 
picking  oakum,  which  is  in  use  at  the  United  States  Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn,  and  at 
all  the  principal  manufactories  in  the  United  States  and  in  England.  Besides  this 
class  of  machinery,  the  firm  have  attained  an  excellent  reputation  for  building 
steam-engines  and  boilers.  Their  boiler  works,  as  we  have  stated,  are  large  and 
unusually  well  arranged.  The  horizontal  steam-engines  manufactured  by  them  are 
notable  for  their  simplicity,  strength  and  superior  workmanship.  The  cylinder  is 
cast  with  a  jacket  which  prevents  the  condensation  of  steam,  and  the  pistons  are 
self-adjusting.  These  engines  are  supplied  with  the  Judson  or  Snow  patent  gov- 
ernor and  valve. 

"About  three  hundred  and  fifty  hands  are  generally  employed  in  these  works, 
and  sometimes  as  many  as  five  hundred."' 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Rafferty,  which  occurred  in  1873,  a  stock  company  was 
formed  for  the  further  prosecution  of  the  manufacture,  under  a  lease  from  the  re- 
ceiver, with  the  following  members  :  Joseph  C.  Todd,  Samuel  Smith,  James  H. 
Todd,  William  Pennington,  Michael  A.  Harold.  The  last-named  represented  the 
Rafferty  interest.  The  name  adopted  at  this  time  was  "  The  J.  C.  Todd  Machine 
Company."  At  this  period  300  hands  were  employed.  The  plant  consisted  in  part 
of  50  lathes,  125  vises,  nine  planing  machines,  one  slotter,  and  15  upright  drills,  with 
all  accompanying  tools.  Neither  the  plant  nor  the  buildings  have  greatly  changed 
since  that  date,  though  there  have  been  numerous  improvements. 

About  five  years  ago  the  company  failed,  the  affairs  of  the  concern  were  taken 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  adjustment,  a  receiver,  Robert  S.  Hughes,  was  appointed, 
and  all  operations  were  suspended  for  a  time.  After  about  eighteen  months  of 
idleness  the  machine-making  department  proper  of  the  works  was  leased  from  the 
receiver  by  Joseph  C.  Todd  and  the  boiler-making  branch  by  Samuel  Smith,  and 
both  were  put  in  operation,  there  being  at  present  no  connection  between  them. 
Since  that  period  business  lias  been  fully  resumed,  and  the  outlook  was  never  more 
flattering  than  at  the  close  of  1881.  Exclusive  water  rights  give  a  great  advantage 
to  the  machine  works,  especially  in  a  time  of  drought.  Besides  the  flax,  silk  and 
rope  machinery  made  here,  there  are  many  specialties  produced,  including  the  Bax- 
ter portable  engine,  from  two-and-half  to  four  horse-power,  for  all  manner  of  light 
manufacturing,  the  running  of  pleasure  yachts,  etc.  Of  these  engines  two  per  day 
can  be  completed.     It  has  come  to  be  conceded  that  "  Todd  can  build  anything,"  a 
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remark  that  is  often  made  in  speaking  of  the  capacity  and   resources   of  the  estab- 
lishment under  the  management  of  the  veteran  machinist,  Joseph  C.  Todd. 

Samuel   Smith's   Boiler  Works. 

Samuel  Smith  is  a  pioneer  manufacturer.  In  1841,  in  copartnership  with 
Abram  Collier,  he  started  a  foundry;  in  1848,  in  company  with  three  others,  he  es- 
tablished a  machine  shop  in  the  Franklin  Mill ;  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  in  1847-8, 
of  the  locomotive  works  of  Swinburne,  Smith  &  Co.,  afterward  incorporated  as 
"The  New  Jersey  Locomotive  and  Machine  Company,"  of  which  Mr.  Smith  was 
Vice-President;  later  he  assisted  in  founding  the  "Empire  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany,'' and  was  also  a  prominent  member  of  the  firm  of  Rafferty,  Smith  <fc  Co.  and 
its  successors.  For  several  years  he  has  been  carrying  on  a  large  business  in 
boiler-making  on  Railroad  avenue,  occupying  the  extensive  works,  covering  thirty 
city  lots,  formerly  consolidated  with  the  establishment  of  the  Todd  &  Rafferty  Ma- 
chine Company.  Mr.  Smith's  career  as  a  manufacturer  has  been  marked  by  great 
successes  alternated  with  almost  crushing  reverses.  On  three  several  occasions  of 
disaster  his  lossss  were,  in  round  figures,  $100,000,  $15,000  and  $30,000,  not  to  men- 
tion many  minor  strokes  of  adverse  fortune,  such  as  all  pioneers  in  great  enterprises 
have  been  heir  to.  But  he  has  withstood  all,  refusing  to  acknowledge  defeat,  and 
is  still  prosecuting  his  business  as  sturdily  and  persistently  as  in  the  commence- 
ment, some  forty  years  or  more  ago.  It  is  to  such  men  as  this,  whose  native  force 
and  indomitable  energy  no  reverses  can  destroy,  that  Paterson  owes  its  present 
proud  position  among  the  first  of  American  industrial  cities. 

Mr.  Smith  is  doing  a  very  large  and  successful  business  in  making  locomotive, 
stationary  and  other  boilers,  receiving  many  orders  therefor  from  Paterson  and 
other  locomotive  shops  ;  also,  all  kinds  of  tanks  and  other  kindred  products.  One 
of  the  specialties  of  the  works  is  the  "  Elvin  boiler,"  the  invention  of  Alderman  An- 
drew Elvin,  who  has  an  extensive  chemical  factory  at  Riverside.  The  chief  pecu- 
liarity of  this  boiler  is  that  the  tubes,  or  flues,  of  which  there  are  a  great  many,  are 
vertical  instead  of  horizontal,  the  water  passing  through  them,  which  causes  a  very 
rapid  generation  of  steam  and  a  great  economy  in  fuel.  The  powerful  boilers  at  the 
Weidmann  Dye  Works  are  of  this  description  and  were  the  first  made  under  the 
patent.  A  thirty  horse-power  engine  supplies  the  power  at  the  boiler-works.  From 
100  to  120  men  are  employed,  and  the  fortnightly  disbursement  in  wages  is  $2,000 
to  $2,500. 

The  Watson  Manufacturing   Company. 

William  G.  and  James  Watson  commenced  making  machinery  in  the  old 
"Red,"  or  Franklin,  Mill,  April  13th,  1815.  At  first  only  ten  men  were  employed, 
the  plant  consisting  of  but  three  lathes,  four  vises  and  some  minor  tools.  The  fort- 
nightly pay-roll  at  this  time  was  from  $150  to  $200.  After  two  years'  occupancy  the 
Watsons  removed  to  the  "  Henry  Clay,"  or  Nightingale,  Mill  in  1847,  where  they 
remained  thirteen  years,  when  they  established  themselves  in  Railroad  avenue,  at 
the  corner  of  Grand  street,  their  present  location.  Here  they  purchased  thirteen 
city  lots  and  built  extensive  works  of  brick. 
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One  year  before  this  last  removal  seventy  Lands  were  employed  and  the  firm  had 
just  enlarged  their  facilities  by  the  erection  of  a  new  foundry.  The  business  at  the 
Nightingale  Mill  was  mainly  tool-making,  millwrighting  and  general  jobbing.  The 
firm  was  very  successful  during  these  years,  their  products  being  sent  to  all  parts 
of  this  country,  to  Mexico,  South  America  and  other  foreign  states.  About  1858  a 
pair  of  bevel  wheels,  nine  feet  in  diameter,  with  four  inches  pitch,  eighteen  inches 
face,  and  weighing  seven  tons,  were  made  for  Higgins'  carpet  factory  in  New  York, 
and  attracted  no  little  notice.  A  large  Corliss  steam-engine  and  many  turbine 
wheels  also  were  built  by  the  Watsons  about  this  time. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  firm  on  Eailroad  avenue  250  hands  were 
employed.  In  1865  the  Watson  Manufacturing  Company  was  incorporated.  In 
1873  the  climax  of  successful  manufacture  was  reached,  the  company  employing 
1,100  hands,  to  whom  was  paid  an  aggregate  of  from  $11,000  to  $12,000  in  wages 
fortnightly ;  the  equipment  of  the  extensive  works  was  valued  at  $90,000  ;  the 
finished  product  amounted  to  from  $800,000  to  $1,000,000  per  annum.  At  this  date, 
when  the  entire  works  were  in  full  operation,  the  Watson  Manufacturing  Company 
was  one  of  the  first  industrial  establishments  in  the  country.  They  had  largely 
abandoned  millwrighting  and  jobbing,  and  were  engaged  in  bridge-building  almost 
exclusively,  their  product  in  this  line  having  become  famous  the  country  over. 
Among  the  enduring  monuments  of  their  bridge  productions  is  that  magnificent 
structure,  the  iron  bridge  across  the  ravine  on  the  Wallkill  Valley  Eailroad  at  Bosen- 
dale,  N.  Y.,  a  stupendous  work. 

The  premises  occupied  in  those  more  prosperous  days  consisted  of  a  centre 
building,  50x75  feet,  four  stories  high,  used  as  a  machine  shop  and  for  drawing- 
rooms  and  offices ;  a  foundry,  200x75  feet,  one  story  ;  an  L,  200x75  feet,  three  stories, 
two  of  which  were  occupied  in  makiug  machinery  and  the  third  or  top  floor  by 
E.  J.  Watson  &  Co.,  silk  manufacturers.  There  was,  beside,  a  pattern  house,  100x50 
feet,  three  stories,  in  which  was  stored  an  immense  number  of  valuable  patterns, 
afterward  mostly  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1875  ;  a  blacksmith  shop,  50x150  feet;  an 
engine  and  boiler  house,  30x75  feet ;  upper  bridge  shop,  200x75  feet ;  also  various 
other  smaller  buildings,  the  whole  constituting  a  considerable  industrial  village, 
full  of  the  cheerful  bustle  and  sound  of  remunerative  labor.  Over  200  men  were 
employed  in  the  bridge  works  alone.  Two  lots  of  ground  were  enclosed  for  fitting 
together  and  setting  up  completed  bridges  before  shipping  them  to  their  destina- 
tion, whither  they  were  accompanied,  no  matter  how  great  the  distance,  by  skilled 
workmen  to  erect  them  in  their  places. 

In  October,  1872,  the  works  were  partially  destroyed  by  fire,  but  they  were 
speedily  rebuilt,  and  there  was  little  interruption  to  the  manufacture.  A  still  more 
disastrous  fire  occurred  June  28th,  1875,  which  laid  the  greater  part  of  the  vast 
establishment  in  ruins.  The  company,  which  had  met  with  some  severe  reverses  in 
business  about  that  time,  became  financially  embarrassed  soon  after  the  last  fire,  a 
failure  resulted,  and  a  receiver,  Watts  Cooke,  President  of  the  Passaic  Eolling  Mill 
Company,  was  appointed.  All  operations  were  suspended  for  a  time.  The  property 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Paterson,  a  chief  creditor  of  the 
company,  and  was  afterward  sold  to  the  Barbour  Twine  Company,  the  present  owners. 
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From  beneath  this  cloud  the  undaunted  men  who  had  witnessed  the  accumula- 
tion of  a  thirty  years'  struggle  largely  swept  away,  without  one  thought  of  surren- 
der, after  a  time  emerged,  and  a  portion  of  the  works  was  leased,  and  again  the 
busy  hum  and  the  sharp  sound  of  iron  smiting  iron  was  heard  on  the  old  indus- 
trial battle-ground.  One  floor  of  the  largest  building  was  occupied,  giving  space 
200x56  feet ;  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  men  were  employed,  to  whom  were  paid 
about  $1,500  fortnightly  in  wages ;  the  value  of  the  annual  product  was  from 
$60,000  to  $70,000  ;  fifteen  horse-power  was  used ;  the  equipment  was  valued  at 
from  $10,000  to  $12,000.  The  chief  products  were  machinery  and  mill-gearing  of 
all  kinds.  Since  that  date  the  status  has  not  greatly  changed,  though  there  have 
been  additions  made  both  to  the  equipment  and  to  the  force  employed.  The  pro- 
duct also  is  greater  and  more  varied,  the  building  of  small  steam-engines  and 
bridge  work  having  been  added,  and  this  phoenix-like  company  gives  promise  of 
attaining  to  nearly  or  quite  its  former  prosperity  in  the  not  distant  future. 

James  Jackson's  Machine  Works. 

James  Jackson  has  made  a  great  success  of  manufacturing  looms,  Jacquard 
machines,  compass-boards,  warping-mills,  power-beamers,  flyers,  battons  and  all 
manner  of  weavers'  goods,  at  Nos  18  and  20  Albion  avenue,  where  he  has  a  very 
complete  shop,  well  fitted  up  and  furnished  with  a  twelve  horse-power  engine.  Mr. 
Jackson  began  first  in  Sherman  avenue,  in  1873,  remained  there  four  years,  and 
then  built  a  shop,  30x22  feet,  two-and-a-half  stories,  in  his  present  location,  turning 
out,  after  being  fairly  established,  eight  to  nine  machines  weekly.  Soon  after  he 
was  compelled  by  his  increasing  business  to  build  an  addition,  making  his  shop  60 
x22  feet,  after  which  he  turned  out  about  fifteen  machines  a  week,  employing  twenty 
hands.  He  has  since  built  a  still  further  addition  to  his  space,  which  gives  him  a 
shop  90x22  feet,  two-and-a-half  stories  rear  and  three-and-a-half  in  front.  His 
hands  also  have  been  increased,  about  $10,000  being  disbursed  yearly  in  wages,  and 
his  motive  power  doubled,  so  that  he  can  turn  out  30  to  35  machines  a  week.  The 
place  is  a  model  of  neatness,  and  everything  about  the  premises  bears  the  marks  of 
great  prosperity.  Mr.  Jackson  has  shown  remarkable  ingenuity  in  the  construction 
of  special  tools  and  machinery  required  in  his  business.  He  is  held  to  be  among 
the  best  builders  of  Jacquard  machines- in  the  country.  Formerly  all  these  ma- 
chines were  imported  ;  now  very  few,  if  any,  are  purchased  from  abroad.  The  im- 
ported machines  were  very  complex  and  difficult  to  manage.  Mr.  Jackson,  while 
retaining  every  principle  that  had  made  the  Jacquard  incomparable  since  it  was 
invented  b}r  the  famous  Frenchman,  has  pruned  off  the  useless  and  troublesome 
parts,  simplified  its  construction,  given  it  extra  strength  an  1  made  it  in  every  way 
more  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  American  manufacturers. 

The  boiler,  repairing  and  blacksmithing  shops  of  the  establishment  are  on  the 
first  floor  ;  the  second  floor  is  the  machine  shop  proper,  and  here  the  work  of  con- 
struction goes  forward,  and  the  third  floor  is  used  as  a  factory  for  making  compass- 
boards,  cylinders  for  Jacquards,  looms  and  general  wood-working.  The  business 
is  firmly  established  and  on  an  excellent  basis.     Mr.  Jackson  is  a  genial  gentleman, 
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and  has  been  honored  by  bis  fellow  citizens  with  the  position  of  Alderman,  repre- 
senting the  Second  Ward,  in  which  he  resides,  with  great  ability. 

Benjamin  Buckley  &  Co. 

As  noted  in  the  foregoing  sketches  of  the  establishment  of  early  machinists, 
the  firm  of  Anderson  &  Buckley  began  the  business  of  manufacturing  spindles,  flyers, 
etc.,  in  the  rear  of  the  Nightingale  Mill  in  1844,  when  about  six  hands  were  em- 
ployed. Two  years  later  the  firm  moved  to  the  Todd  &  Rafferty  Works,  where  thir- 
teen hands  were  employed.  In  1847  they  occupied  a  portion  of  the  old  Hamilton 
Mill,  about  which  time  Mr.  Anderson  died  and  one  Hathaway  was  admitted  to  a 
partnership.  Subsequently  Mr.  Hathaway  retired  and  Mr.  Buckley  continued  in 
the  business  alone,  remaining  in  the  Hamilton  Mill  about  seventeen  years  in  all,  and 
doing  a  very  successful  business,  employing  from  fifteen  to  twenty  hands.  About 
1863-4  the  business  was  removed  to  the  present  location,  in  the  Gun  Mill,  where 
the  manufacture  has  been  prosecuted  for  the  space  of  nearly  or  quite  eighteen 
years. 

Here  the  space  occupied  consists  in  part  of  a  main  room,  80x40  feet,  and  a 
blacksmith  shop,  30x25  feet.  The  capacity  of  the  concern  is  equal  to  a  production 
amounting  to  875,000  per  annum,  though  the  actual  out-put  does  not  reach  that  figure. 
From  twenty  to  twenty-five  hands  are  employed;  the  annual  disbursement  for  wages 
aggregates  from  88,000  to  89,000.  The  product  includes  spindles,  flyers,  rings,  tubes, 
caps,  etc.,  for  cotton,  silk,  flax,  woolen  and  worsted  machinery.  The  water-power 
used  is  rated  at  ten-horse. 

The  members  of  the  present  firm  arc  Benjamin  Buckley,  William  J.  Buckley,  John 
Tow  nley  ami  Joseph  Buckley.  The  senior  member  of  the  firm,  who  is  a  staunch  Re- 
publican, has  been  honored  by  his  fellow  citizens  with  the  office  of  State  Senator  and 
also  with  that  of  Mayor  of  the  city,  to  which  latter  he  was  several  times  re-elected  ; 
his  great  ability  as  an  executive  officer  being  recognized  and  appreciated  by  citizens 
of  all  political  faiths. 

Benjamin  Eastwood's  Machine  Works. 

One  of  the  most  complete  and  among  the  largest  establishments  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  various  machines  used  in  the  silk  industry  is  that  of  Benjamin  East- 
wood, which  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  ten  years.  Mr.  Eastwood  began 
to  manufacture  in  Van  Houten  street,  in  1872,  on  a  capital  of  81,500,  employing  but 
three  hands.  In  1874  he  removed  to  the  Beaver  Mill,  where  he  employed  twelve 
hands,  his  business  steadily  increasing.  In  1878  he  purchased  a  site  on  Raruapo 
avenue,  near  the  Erie  Railway  station,  where  he  built  his  present  commodious 
works,  worth  from  820,000  to  $25,000.  The  buildings  consist  of  a  machine  shop, 
three  stories  high,  35x100  feet,  and  a  smithy  and  foundry,  35x80  feet.  Fromfiftv  to 
sixty  hands  are  employed,  according  to  the  demands  of  business.  The  works  are 
run  and  heated  by  steam,  and  conducted  with  promptness  and  system.  The  produc- 
tions of  this  machine  shop  comprise  the  latest  patents  and  valuable  improvements 
in  silk  machinery,  the  principal  of  which  may  be  enumerated  as  follows  :  Winders, 
doublers,  drawside-frames,  French,  English  and  American  quilling  and  spooling- 
frames,  ribbon  blocking  machines,  power  and  hand  warpers,  beamers  and  cleaners, 
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gros-grain  and  dress  goods   power  and  hand-looms,  Eastwood's  new  traverse  mo- 
tion, patented  March  25,  1879,  shafting,  pulleys,  hangers,  etc. 

The  aim  of  Mr.  Eastwood  lias  always  been  to  be  the  tirst  to  bring  out  anything 
in  his  line  really  meritorious.  He  keeps  pace  with  all  the  inventions  and  improve- 
ments of  the  day,  and  his  works  contain  a  great  deal  of  new  machinery.  He  was 
the  first  to  introduce  steam-warping  machines,  and  has  made  a  great  success  of  them 
as  they  at  once  met  with  the  approval  of  manufacturers.  He  furnishes  castings  for 
outside  parties  and  does  a  large  amount  of  repairing.  The  value  of  the  product  is 
from  $50,000  to  $75,000  per  annum. 

Eugene  Beggs,  Machinist. 

Eugene  Beggs,  who  in  1871  commenced  the  manufacture  of  miniature  locomo- 
tives and  other  specialties,  has  a  neat  establishment  in  Division  street,  Eastside. 
He  began  business  at  No.  50  Broadway,  and  removed  thence  to  220  Tyler  street  in 
1874.  From  thence  he  removed  to  his  present  location.  Mr.  Beggs  is  very  ingeni- 
ous and  has  invented  many  valuable  improvements  in  various  departments  of  ma- 
chinery. He  is  the  patentee  of  the  miniature  locomotive,  and  also,  with  Aaron  Pen- 
nington, the  tile  maker,  of  the  "  Perfection "  lawn  and  garden  sprinkler,  patented 
April  30th,  1878,  one  of  the  most  popular  tools  of  its  class  in  the  market.  Mam*  of 
these  sprinklers  are  shipped  to  San  Francisco  and  other  distant  cities.  The  capac- 
ity of  the  works  is  ten  to  twelve  gross  per  month  of  the  sprinklers,  besides  all  other 
productions.  The  "baby  engines  "  turned  out  by  Mr.  Beggs  are  the  admiration  of 
all  and  the  especial  delight  of  small  boys  about  the  Christmas  holidays.  This  is  the 
season  when  the  production  is  greatest.  The  little  engines,  with  two  cars  attached, 
not  only  are  sold  for  $10  a  "  train"  and  are  a  "  joy  forever  "  to  the  happy  recipient, 
as  he  naturally  gets  the  "rolling  stock"  and  motive  power  but  also  the  track  to 
run  his  "  train"  on — a  complete  railroad  and  equipment — the  track  being  a  circle. 
Great  speed  is  attained,  and  the  toy  is  deservedly  popular.  The  steam  is  generated 
by  using  alcohol.  There  is  not  another  toy  like  it  produced  anywhere,  and  orders 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Two  rooms,  each  15x25  feet,  are  occupied  by 
Mr.  Beggs,  whose  product  is  not  confined  to  the  articles  enumerated.  He  is  ready 
to  undertake  any  task  requiring  unusual  mechanical  skill  and  inventive  genius.  A 
three  horse-power  engine  is  used. 

PvOBERT   McCULLOCH,  BlUSS   WORKER  AND   CorrERSMITH. 

The  working  in  sheet-brass  and  copper  has  always  been  an  important  industry 
in  Paterson,  especially  as  an  adjunct  to  machine-making.  This  branch  has  steadily 
kept  pace  with  locomotive-building  as  an  important  accessory.  Horatio  Moses, 
William  Cundell,  Kobert  Hayes  and  Nathaniel  Lane,  already  alluded  to,  were  pio- 
neers in  this  department  and  for  many  }-ears  supplied  the  locomotive  shops  with 
copper  tubes  for  boilers,  brass  domes,  cylinder  heads,  jackets,  etc.  Among  the 
most  notable  successors  of  these  men  is  ex- Alderman  Kobert  McCulloch,  who  oc- 
cupies the  same  shop,  at  the  sign  of  the  brass  dog  with  a  tea-kettle  in  his  mouth, 
that  was  started  by  Horatio  Moses  at  least  a  half-century  ago.  Mr.  McCulloch  first 
began  here  in  1855,  Furnishing  all  kinds  of  brass,  copper  and  tin  work  tor  Locomo- 
tive-builders, machinists  and  others.     He  has  been  very  successful.     The  premises 
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consist  in  part  of  a  machine  shop,  40x20  feet;  a  large  building  80x20  feet,  three  stories, 
the  lower  portion  occupied  for  copper  and  brass  work,  boiler  and  engine  rooms, 
etc.  In  the  upper  portion  of  this  building,  and  in  an  adjoining  one,  160x40  feet  in 
extent,  the  manufacture  of  spun  silk,  from  mill  and  other  waste,  is  carried  on,  Mr. 
MeCulloch  being  interested  in  this  enterprise  also.  All  the  brass  moulding  for  the 
McCulloch  works  is  done  by  Robert  Taylor,  in  Prospect  street.  About  25  to  30 
hands  are  employed. 

The  McNab  *t  Harlin  Manufacturing  Company. 

Brass  casting  and  finishing  became  a  distinct  business  first  about  1855.  In  1854 
McNab,  Carr  &  Harlin,  having  obtained  a  patent  for  a  valuable  improvement  in 
globe  valves  and  gauge  cocks,  began  to  manufacture  in  New  York.  Soon  after 
they  came  to  Paterson  and  started  in  Ward  street,  opposite  Hamil  &  Booth's  silk 
mill.  Later  the  extensive  brick  buildings  now  occupied  on  Straight  street,  were 
erected.  This  factory  was  from  the  first  driven  by  steam-power,  not  nearly  so  com- 
mon then  as  now,  and  all  descriptions  of  brass  work  was  done.  In  1859  forty  men 
were  employed  at  the  new  works.  Patent  alarums  for  boilers  were  always  a  specialty. 
These  not  only  sound  the  note  of  danger  when  the  water  becomes  inadequate,  but 
forces  it  into  the  boiler.  Adam  Carr  subsequently  retired  from  the  firm,  a  reorgan- 
ization was  effected  and  the  business  was  continued  by  the  "McNab  &  Harlin 
Manufacturing  Company."  The  full  complement  of  hands  at  the  works  is  about 
175,  but  not  more  than  from  125  to  150  are  employed  usually.  The  firm  were  very 
successful  in  keeping  their  business  in  operation,  and  about  the  usual  force  em- 
ployed, during  the  panic.  The  great  variety  of  product  here  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  more  than  25.000  patterns  are  required  in  the  business. 

Christian  Kohlhaas,  Loom  Builder. 

Christian  Kohlhaas  is  among  the  first  silk  loom-builders  in  Paterson  and  Las 
shown  wonderful  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  these  delicate  products  of  the 
mechanic's  art.  There  is  nothing  in  this  department  with  which  Mr.  Kohlhaas  is 
not  perfectly  familiar,  and  he  has  made  many  valuable  improvements  in  cotton,  silk 
and  other  machinery.  One  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  his  genius  was  the  pro- 
duction of  a  loom  that  wove  by  a  continuous  motion  canvas  army  and  sportsmen's 
belts,  with  cartridge  pockets  all  complete,  vastly  superior  to  any  leather  belt  and 
costing  not  half  as  much.  But  through  the  unscrupulous  conduct  of  others,  with 
whom  he  was  connected,  which  need  only  be  alluded  to  here,  the  inventor  lost  all 
the  fruits  of  his  outlay  in  brain  and  money. 

Mr.  Kohlhaas  began  business  first  in  a  portion  of  the  Franklin  Mill,  in  1803,  and 
remained  there  ten  years,  employing  but  six  hands,  the  work  being  mainly  jobbing. 
The  mill  burned  down  twice  while  Mr.  Kohlhaas  occupied  space  there,  and  each 
time  all  his  plans  and  tools  were  destroyed  ;  but  each  time  he  arose  from  the  ashes, 
took  courage  and  commenced  all  over  again.  In  1873,  when  he  removed  to  the  old 
"  Duck  Mill,"  he  was  employing  ten  men,  and  a  little  later  fifteen,  and  was  turning 
out  three  looms  each  fortnight.  Prom  this  location  Mr.  Kohlhaas  removed  to  the 
rear  building  of  the  Gun  Mill  group,  and  thence  into  the  Gun  Mill  proper, 
where  he  has  been  prosecuting  the  business  during  the  past  five  or  six  years,  em- 
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• 
ploying  twenty  to  thirty  bands  and  building  about   tbree   finished  looms  per  week. 
Formerly  only  plain  goods  looms  were  made  at  this  shop,  but  since  1878  looms  for 
figured  goods,  brocades  and  all  the  more    elaborate  fabrics  are  among  the  produc- 
tions. 

J.  Nussey  &  Co. 

In  1865  Watson  A-  Nussey  began  the  manufacture  of  flax,  jute  and  silk  machi- 
nery, in  a  very  small  way,  in  a  building  in  the  rear  of  the  Nightingale  Mill.  Joseph 
Nussey,  an  accomplished  machinist,  came  to  this  country  from  Yorkshire,  England, 
in  1862,  through  an  engagement  with  J.  C.  Todd,  of  the  then  Todd  &  Rafferty 
Machine  Company.  After  remaining  with  the  company  for  two-and-a-half  years 
he  associated  himself  in  the  business  of  machine-building  with  Samuel  Watson. 
Messrs.  Watson  &  Nussey  dissolved  partnership  in  1870,  when  Mr.  Nussey  together 
with  John  H.  Rernig  organized  the  firm  of  J.  Nussey  &  Co.  The  same  year  the 
business  was  removed  to  the  shop  just  vacated  by  the  "  Industrial  Works,"  in  the 
Nightingale  Mill  proper.  At  first  the  firm  occupied  it  under  a  lease  but  subse- 
quently purchased  the  property. 

Machinery  of  every  description  for  the  manufacture  of  flax,  hemp  and  jute 
is  made  here,  the  concern  having  a  reputation  that  reaches  the  country  over,  its  pro- 
ductions being  in  operation  in  every  State  in  the  Union  where  flax  is  grown  and 
into  and  flax  manufactured.  The  firm  has  a  wide  renown  for  the  production  of  silk 
machinery  also,  their  silk  power-looms  being  especially  popular  with  manufacturers. 
This  establishment  was  among  the  first  in  the  country  to  produce  silk  power-looms, 
and  it  has  fully  maintained  its  standing  in  this  regard,  the  machinery  turned  out 
bein°'  marked  by  a  smoothness  of  operation  and  perfection  of  finish,  showing  care- 
ful regard  to  detail,  not  attained  save  by  machinists  of  great  experience.  The  prem- 
ises occupied  consist  of  a  machine  shop,  100x10  feet,  three  stories,  with  a  foundry 
and  smithy  attached.  From  forty  to  fifty  hands  are  employed.  The  concern  is  vig- 
orous and  the  business  steadily  increasing  under  the  energetic  management  of  Mr. 
Nixssev,  who  supervises  personally  all  the  details  of  manufacture. 

KOBERT   ATHERTON,  GENERAL  MACHINIST. 

Robert  Atherton,  late  Superintendent  for  the  Van  Riper  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, from  its  formation,  being  himself  one  of  the  incorporators  and  a  stockholder, 
commenced  business  in  the  Fall  of  1878  in  the  rear  of  the  Franklin  Mill,  as  a 
builder  of  silk  machinery  and  general  machinist.  In  1880  he  removed  to  his  present 
location,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gun  Mill  yard.  He  makes  a  specialty  of  quill- 
winders  and  spinning  frames,  embodying  several  valuable  patents  for  improved 
spindles one  of  which  outrivals  the  celebrated  "Atwood  spindle"  and  attach- 
ments to  quill-winding  machines.  The  shop  occupied  is  50x50  feet,  two  stories  : 
number  of  hands  employed,  25;  annual  disbursement  for  wages,  $6,000. 

Baldwin  Taylor,  Brass  Founder,  Etc. 

Baldwin  Taylor  began  the  business  of  brass-founding  in  the  "  Bachmann,"  or 
Hamilton,  Mill  in  1871.  After  two  years  he  removed  to  his  present  location,  at  the 
foot  of  Prospect  street,  where  he  has  a  shop  well  fitted  for  the  prosecution  of  brass- 
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moulding  iu  all  its  departments  and  jobbing  in  brass,  confining  himself  mainly  to 
working  in  that  metal.  He  uses  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  boxes  for  moulding  pur- 
poses, and  the  shop  is  fully  equipped  and  the  business  prosperous. 

Benjamin  Hilton,  Brass  Founder,  Etc. 

Benjamin  Hilton  has  a  well-appointed  shop  in  Vine  street,  40x60  feet,  where 
he  does  a  general  business  as  brass  and  iron  moulder  for  machinists  ;  he  also  does 
casting  for  the  Paterson  Iron  Works,  the  Passaic  Boiling  Mill,  the  Midland  Bail- 
way  shop  and  others,  furnishing  brass  bearings,  etc.,  besides  doing  a  large  jobbing 
business.  About  a  dozen  men  are  employed,  and  the  establishment  is  vigorous  and 
rapidly  growing.  Mr.  Hilton  at  the  close  of  1881  was  about  to  build  a  machine 
shop  in  connection,  25x80  feet,  two  stories. 

Joshua  Mason,  Machinist. — "The  Success"  Hot  Water  Heatix*.  Aim'aratus. 

Though  it  is  a  fact  that  of  late  years  Joshua  Mason  has  not  been  engaged  in 
machine-making,  properly  so-called,  he  may  justly  be  classed  among  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  pioneer  machinists  of  Paterson.  It  has  already  been  noted  that  John  E. 
Van  AYinkle  began  as  early  as  1819  to  make  machinists'  and  engineers'  tools,  and 
that  long  afterward  Mr.  Van  Winkle  and  Mr.  Mason  were  associated  in  business  as 
machinists,  occupying  what  was  long  known  as  "  the  old  Van  Winkle  shop,"  ad- 
joining the  Pkcenix  Mill.  The  shop  was  burned  in  1875,  was  afterward  rebuilt  and 
incorporated  with  the  Phoenix  Mill  premises.  The  firm  of  Van  Winkle  &  Mason 
was  dissolved  after  the  fire,  Mr.  Van  Winkle  retiring  from  business  and  Mr.  Mason 
establishing  himself  in  a  small  shop  in  the  rear  of  the  Gun  Mill  lot.  Henry  Van 
Winkle,  a  son  of  the  senior  member  of  the  old  firm,  became  the  very  efficient  super- 
intendent of  the  rebuilt  Van  Winkle  shop  for  its  newr  owners,  the  Phoenix  Manufac- 
turing Company.  After  his  removal  to  the  Gun  Mill  shop  Mr.  Mason  spent  several 
years  in  perfecting  a  radiator  for  steam-heating,  of  his  own  invention,  and  of  this 
he  made  a  great  success.  The  "  Mason  Badiator  "  has  become  widely  known  and 
has  been  introduced  into  many  of  the  great  public  buildings  in  New  York  city  and 
elsewhere  throughout  the  country.  It  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
perfect  radiators  known. 

Mr.  Mason's  latest  achievement,  however,  eclipses  all  that  preceded  it,  being 
an  entirely  new  system  of  heating  buildings  by  a  continuous  circulation  of  hot 
water  in  pipes,  a  method  that  has  many  and  great  advantages,  combining  a  wonder- 
ful economy  with  equally  wonderful  effectiveness,  and  it  appears  not  unlikely  that 
the  new  invention  will  in  time  revolutionize  the  present  systems  of  heating  inte- 
riors. Mr.  Mason  employs  but  few  hands,  his  valuable  inventions  standing  him  in 
better  stead  than  a  much  greater  production  of  more  ordinary  machinery.  Garret 
D.  Voorhis,  the  well-known  sheet-iron,  copper  and  tin  worker,  at  No.  9  Fair  street, 
has  secured  absolute  and  exclusive  rights  in  the  new  heating  apparatus  for  a  term 
of  years  and  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  introducing  it.  It  is  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Voorhis  conjointly.  Though  it  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  brought 
before  the  public,  it  has  met  with  great  favor  wherever  tested,  and  the  name  given 
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the  new  apparatus,  "  The  Success,"  was  most  probably  attache  J  to  it  through  an 
inspiration  that  will  prove  to  have  been  prophetic. 

T.  C.  Simonton  &  Co.,  Mining  Machinery,  Etc. 

T.  C.  Simonton,  at  one  time  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  T.  0.  Simonton  <fc  Co.,  who 
erected  the  buildings  at  the  corner  of  Paterson  and  Ellison  streets  and  commenced 
building  steam  fire-engines  in  1853,  the  first  enterprise  of  the  kind  ever  attempted  in 
Paterson,  is  now  operating  a  considerable  foundry  and  machine  shop  on  Washington 
avenue.  This  foundry  was  first  erected  in  1872  by  Stewart  A:  Morrell  as  an  adjunct  of 
the  Whitney  Sewing  Machine  Company's  Works,  but  it  suffered  with  the  fortunes  of 
that  concern,  operations  were  discontinued  and  the  property  was  afterward  owned 
by  Scott  &  Fairbanks.  From  them  the  plant  and  appurtenances  were  purchased 
in  the  Spring  of  187(5  by  Mr.  Simonton,  who  had  not  engaged  in  manufacturing 
since  about  1860,  when  the  Steam  Fire  Engine  Works  were  closed.  He  associated 
with  himself  Thomas  Connell  and  Jonathan  Lord,  two  practical  machinists  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  machinery  used  in  gold-mining.  The  real 
property  was  purchased  of  Scott  &  Fairbanks  by  James  Angus,  and  the  present  oc- 
cupants hold  it  under  lease. 

The  firm  have  received  large  orders  for  gold-mining  machinery  through  a  rela- 
tive of  the  senior  partner,  James  W.  Simonton,  well  kuown  throughout  the  country 
through  his  connection  with  the  Associated  Press,  who  is  president  of  a  gold-min- 
ing company.  The  machines  turned  out  here  are  mainly  washers  and  sifters,  the 
use  of  which  has  succeeded,  save  with  the  most  primitive  diggers  for  the  precious 
metal,  the  old-time  and  laborious  method  of  pan-washing.  The  castings  and  some 
of  the  parts  are  made  at  the  Washington  avenue  foundry,  where  a  considerable 
number  of  men  are  employed,  the  force  varying  with  the  demands  of  the  business  ; 
the  other  parts  are  made  for  the  firm  at  different  machine  shops  about  the  city. 
The  value  of  each  completed  machine  is  about  $3,500 ;  the  weight  seven-and-a-half 
tons.     A  large  number  of  these  machines  are  turned  out  yearly. 

Thomas  Wrigley,  Machinist. 

About  1818  Thomas  and  John  Wrigley,  brothers,  established  themselves  in  a 
shop  on  the  Todd  &  Rafferty  property  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  washers, 
chains,  comb-plates,  card-teeth,  etc.  The  premises  had  been  occupied  as  a  cotton 
factory  by  Mr.  Stark.  The  plant  of  the  Wrigley  Brothers  embraced  four  power  and 
three  hand  presses  ;  about  $1,500  was  invested  and  six  men  were  employed.  In  1849 
the  firm  occupied  the  old  "Button  Mill."  In  1851  they  removed  to  the  Todd  & 
Rafferty  building  on  the  Holsman  property.  In  1859  John  Wrigley  sold  his  interest 
in  the  business  to  his  brother  Thomas  and  a  gentleman  named  Nichols,  who  for 
years  had  been  in  charge  of  the  silk-spinning  department  for  Salter  &  Cutter,  and 
the  style  of  the  firm  was  Wrigley  &  ISichols  until  1865,  when  Mr.  Wrigley  purchased 
Mr.  Nichols'  interest  and  became  sole  proprietor.  Meantime,  about  1861,  the  busi- 
ness had  been  removed  to  Railroad  avenue,  where,  in  1866,  the  building  of  silk 
machinery  of  various  kinds  was  begun.  This  branch  has  for  the  past  fifteen  years 
been  increasing   in  importance,  and   the  well-equipped  establishment,  containing 
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many  special  tools  and  patterns,  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  to  which  nothing 
is  impossible  in  the  department  of  machinery.  The  manipulation  of  silk,  cotton, 
flax,  jute,  iron,  all  the  fibres  and  all  the  metals,  is  greatly  assisted  by  the  ingenious 
machinery  constructed  under  the  personal  supervision  of  this  veteran  machinist, 
many  of  the  productions  being  specialties.  In  1873  twenty-four  men  were  em- 
ployed and  §18,000  invested.  After  remaining  about  seventeen  years  in  Railroad 
avenue,  Mr.  Wrigley,  in  1880,  sold  his  property  there  to  the  Barbour  Twine  Com- 
pany and  purchased  an  eligible  site  for  a  new  works  at  the  corner  of  Vine  and 
Essex  streets,  where  he  is  now  located  and  continuing  the  prosperous  business  of 
the  past  j-ears.  The  premises  occupied  are  in  size  30x75  feet,  two  stories.  Eighteen 
to  twenty  men  are  employed.  The  disbursement  for  wages  was  $5,129  in  1879, 
$8,604  in  1880,  $8,720  in  1881.  An  eighteen  horse-power  engine  is  used  to  drive 
the  machinery.  Among  the  specialties  produced  here  is  the  patent  spindle  run  by 
a  conical  leather  washer,  without  a  belt.  This  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  con- 
trivances possible ;  the  speed  attained  is  from  8,000  to  10,000  revolutions  a  minute. 

John  Wrigley  &  Son,  General  Machinists. 
John  Wrigley,  after  separating  from  the  firm  of  T.  &  J.  Wrigley  in  1859,  estab- 
lished himself  at  the  Broomhead  Mill,  by  the  West  street  bridge,  where  he  re- 
mained, prosecuting  the  business  of  general  machinist,  until  1880,  when  he  lemoved 
to  No.  20  Madison  street.  Some  years  ago  the  firm  was  strengthened  by  an  infu- 
sion of  young  blood,  a  son  of  the  veteran  machinist  being  admitted.  AVhen  the 
start  was  made  at  the  Broomhead  Mill  but  two  hands  were  emplo}'ed,  and  the 
equipment  was  small.  During  the  panic  Mr.  Wrigley's  business  was  at  a  very  low 
ebb.  Afterward  it  became  prosperous,  and  about  fifteen  hands  were  kept  con- 
stantly employed  at  new  work  and  in  repairing.  The  firm  have  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion as  machinists  and  are  increasing  their  facilities  by  adding  to  their  tools  and 
equipment  from  time  to  time.  In  1871  the  manufacture  of  Jacquard  machines  was 
commenced,  and  this  branch  has  since  become  a  very  important  one.  At  first  these 
machines  were  made  of  wood,  but  of  late  years  iron  is  used.  John  Wrigley  &  Son 
employ  a  four  horse-power  engine  in  driving  the  machinery,  and  occupy  space 
equivalent  to  75x25  feet,  two  stories. 

John  Boyle  &  Sons,  General  and  Special  Machinists. 
This  firm  is  located  at  No.  02  Railroad  avenue  in  the  Barnert  building.  John 
Royle,  the  senior  partner,  in  1860  commenced  business  as  a  general  machinist  in 
Water  street,  occupying  a  portion  of  the  wood-type  factory  owned  by  the  late  Da- 
rius Wells.  The  beginning  was  on  a  very  limited  scale.  By  energetic  and  careful 
management  the  business  expanded  until  in  1876  Mr.  Royle  admitted  a  younger  son, 
John  Royle,  Jr.,  into  partnership,  the  style  of  the  firm  thereafter  being  "John 
Royle  &  Son."  The  year  of  1879  found  the  establishment  increasingly  prosperous. 
At  this  data  Vernon  Royle,  the  eldest  son  of  the  original  founder,  was  admitted  to 
a  partnership,  and  the  name  of  the  firm  was  changed  to  "  John  Royle  &  Sons," 
which  it  still  retains.  In  February,  1881,  the  business  was  removed  from  Water 
street  to  the  above  named  location,  wdiere  the  operative  force  was  increased  to 
twenty  hands,  and  the  prosperity  of  former  years  was  continued. 
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So  thoroughly  is  the  skill  of  the  eminent  machinist  at  the  head  of  this  estab- 
lishment understood  and  recognized,  and  so  ample  are  the  resources  of  brain  and 
equipment,  that  inventors,  manufacturers  and  others  have  learned  to  apply  with 
confidence  to  the  Messrs.  Royle  when  they  want  a  difficult  piece  of  mechanism  pro- 
duced— in  very  many  instances  invented  as  well  as  made.  The  firm  bring  the  high- 
est skill  as  well  as  the  brightest  intelligence  to  bear  on  their  largely  difficult  pro- 
ductions. They  seem  fully  to  realize  that  the  day  of  brute  force  in  the  machine-shop 
has  gone  by  ;  that  the  operations  therein  of  to-day  are  more  of  the  brain  than  of  the 
muscle  ;  that  since  some  one  must  furnish  the  brain  work  it  is  a  pertinent  question 
for  the  individiial  machinist  whether  he  shall  educate  himself  to  supply  the  larger 
part  of  it  and  get  paid  therefor,  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  he  shall  put  him- 
self nearer  on  a  level  with  the  machine  he  operates  and  allow  some  one  else  to  get 
paid  for  the  thinking.  This  is  a  matter  every  American  mechanic  has  to  settle  for 
himself. 

The  specialties  in  machinery  built  at  this  establishment  are  numerous  and  im- 
portant. Among  them  may  be  noted  the  straight-line  routing  machine,  for  making 
wood  type,  adapted  also  to  engravers'  and  joiners'  use,  and  to  show-card  and  label 
work,  etc.  The  machine  is  the  invention  originally  of  Darius  Wells,  of  Paterson,  but 
John  Royle  &  Sons  have  so  greatly  improved  the  original,  adding  to  its  scope  and 
adaptability,  that  several  patents  have  been  secured  in  the  firm's  name.  The 
radial-arm  routing  machine,  for  the  use  of  electrotypers,  wood  engravers  and  others, 
possesses  all  the  excellent  features  of  the  straight-line  machine,  except  that  it  is 
not  especially  adapted  to  cuttiug  straight  lines.  Another  specialty  is  a  facing-lathe 
designed  for  turning  or  facing  the  blocks  used  for  mounting  electrotypes,  stereotypes, 
zinc  or  other  metal  plates,  etc.  Another  is  an  exquisitely  perfect  circular  sawing- 
machine,  for  fine  and  accurate  sawing.  Still  another  specialty  is  the  improved 
piano  card-cutting  machine  for  Jacquard  cards,  an  invention  pre-eminently  valuable 
in  a  silk  centre  like  Paterson.  Among  the  notable  features  of  this  machine  are  a 
card-guide,  universal  and  self-operative  to  any  width  of  card ;  long  pistons  with 
bearings  on  the  upper  and  lower  rails  of  the  front  leg,  thus  securing  perfect  rigid- 
ity to  the  punch-head  ;  a  cutting  pedal  connected  direct  with  the  punch-head  ;  a  cut- 
ting lever  with  an  adjustable  fulcrum,  by  changing  which  the  machine  ma}rbe  made 
more  or  less  powerful  ;  an  adjustable  stop  to  the  pedals,  by  changing  which  the 
shortest  possible  "tread"  may  be  secured  ;  perfectly  accurate  vertical  adjustment  of 
the  punch-head,  by  means  of  a  right  and  left  screw ;  also  other  recognized  improve- 
ments on  the  ordinary  card-cutting  machine.  The  machine  is  built  almost  entirely 
of  iron,  thus  securing  great  rigidity,  the  advantage  of  which  will  readily  be  un- 
derstood by  card-cutters.  Its  range  is  from  a  one-hundred  to  a  nine-hundred  Jacq- 
uard. 

In  addition  to  the  production  of  specialties  the  firm  does  a  general  machine 
business,  undertaking  all  the  most  intricate  and  difficult  mechanical  problems 
brought  to  them.  The}-  manufacture  the  peculiar  machine  for  making  rubber  tu- 
bing and  insulating  wire  and  for  other  purposes,  the  invention  of  T.  C.  Simonton,  of 
Paterson,  also  power-warpers,  and  other  silk  machinery,  and  a  great  variety  of  light 
work. 
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The  Van  Riper  Manufacturing  Company. 

The  works  of  this  company  are  located  at  Nos.  13  and  14  Van  Houten  street. 
The  office!  s  are  George  P.  Yau  Riper,  President,  and  William  J.  Atkinson,  Secre- 
tary. The  product  is  bobbins,  belting,  silk-machinery,  etc.  The  establishment  has 
grown  from  a  very  small  germ  planted  in  Paterson  about  sixty  years  ago,  in  1820, 
by  Thomas  Van  Riper,  who  first  commenced  the  business  of  bobbin  and  spool  turn- 
ing in  1795  on  Peckman's  creek,  whence  he  removed  to  Paterson  twenty-five  years 
later.  Peter  Y.  H.  Yan  Riper,  a  son  of  the  above-named,  succeeded  to  the  busi- 
ness in  1&34  and  added  the  manufacture  of  leather  belting  about  1850.  During 
the  lifetime  of  the  elder  Mr.  Yan  Riper  the  turning  of  bobbins  was  done  alto- 
gether with  the  gouge  and  chisel,  by  hand  (what  power  was  used  for  an}-  such  pur- 
pose in  those  days  was,  literally,  horse-power,  but  his  successor  soon  introduced 
such  wood-turning  machinery  as  came  into  use  from  time  to  time,  as  the  growing 
necessities  of  the  business  demanded.  July  1st,  18G6,  a  son  of  the  proprietor, 
George  P.  Yan  Riper,  was  admitted  to  a  partnership,  the  firm  being  styled  P. 
Y.  H.  Yan  Riper  &  Son,  which  name  continued  unchanged  until  the  death  of  the 
senior  partner,  October  lsth,  1869,  immediately  after  which  a  charter  was  obtained 
and  the  Yan  Riper  Manufacturing  Company  was  formed.  The  company  have  since 
that  date  prosecuted  the  enterprise  with  a  flattering  measure  of  success,  under 
direction  of  the  officers  above-named,  whose  energy  and  experience  have  been  im- 
pressed upon  the  business  for  many  years  past.  About  fifty  hands  are  emplo}'ed  The 
premises  occupied  consist  of  a  frame  building,  50x55  feet,  four  stories,  with  base- 
ment ;  a  wing,  20x45  feet,  two  stories  ;  also  capacious  storehouses  and  ample  out- 
buildings. 

The  beltings  and  bobbins  of  this  company  are  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every 
manufacturing  town  in  the  country  where  textile  machineiy  is  in  use,  and  they  have 
earned  for  the  establishment  a  reputation  which  could  only  result  from  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  necessities  to  be  met  and  a  proportionate  skill  and  experience 
in  production.  The  remarkable  finish,  durability  and  general  excellence  of  these 
goods  have  reflected  additional  honor  on  Paterson  mechanics  and  are  no  discredit 
to  a  concern  that  represents  the  third  generation  in  direct  line  from  the  original 
founder  more  than  threescore  years  ago.  Since  the  fire  which  occurred  about  1875, 
destroying  the  bobbin  factory  of  the  company,  the  product  has  been  more  especial- 
ly leather  beltings  and  various  kinds  of  silk  machinery. 


In  addition  to  the  establishments  engaged  in  building  machinery  and  in  pro- 
ducing the  various  castings,  etc.,  pertaining  thereto,  described  on  the  foregoing 
pages,  there  are  a  number  of  other  and  smaller  concerns  which  must  not  be  entirely 
overlooked. 

Robert  Taylor,  at  27  Prospect  street,  began  in  1872  a  business  of  jobbing  in 
brass  work  of  all  kinds  and  brass  casting,  having  earned  an  excellent  reputation  as 
a  skilled  mechanic.  Mr.  Taylor  was  formerly  a  foreman  at  the  Grant  Locomotive 
Works.     He  employs  about  twelve  men. 
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Ashfield  &  Early  have  a  small  shop  at  No.  18  Mulberry  street,  in  the  rear, 
where  they  make  bolts,  nuts  and  rivets  for  machinists  on  orders.  They  have  three 
small  rooms,  and  employ  two  or  three  hands. 

Thomas  Johnson,  formerly  employed  by  Joseph  Archer,  has  a  small  machine 
shop  on  Mill  street,  where  he  commenced  in  1879.  He  does  repairing  and  jobbing 
and  manufactures  fire-escapes,  ship-carpenters'  knives,  etc. 

JosErH  Archer  has  a  small  shop,  similar  in  character  to  Tbomas  Johnson's,  in 
Prospect  street  near  Broadway,  where  he  commenced  operations  in  1801.  His  busi- 
ness as  general  machinist  and  jobber  is  expanding,  and  he  is  increasing  his  facil- 
ities from  time  to  time. 

Henry  Jones,  a  "  graduate "  of  the  Phoenix  Mill,  employs  from  eight  to  ten 
men  in  making  silk  machinery  on  orders  at  92  Prospect  street,  where  he  commenced 
in  1879.     His  busiuess  is  prosperous. 

W.  H.  Havens,  at  132  Broadway,  began  in  1805  the  manufacture  of  steam 
pumps,  iron  circular  saw  tables,  cogged  and  mortise  gearing,  shafting,  hanging 
pullies,  etc.  His  business  is,  properly  speaking,  the  construction  of  patterns  and 
machinery,  and  in  this  he  has  the  advantages  of  the  best  materials,  superior  tools 
and  long  experience.     About  ten  hands  are  employed. 

James  Dunkeely  &  Son  are  carrying  on  a  well  established  business  as  general 
machinists  at  No.  Ill  Spruce  street,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  being  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  this  department  of  Paterson's  industries.  The  concern  has  an  excellent 
reputation  for  turning  out  the  best  class  of  work  and  as  excelling  greatly  in  certain 
specialties. 

Martin  Smith  is  doing  a  considerable  business  in  manufacturing  silk  and  other 
machinery,  and  in  jobbing  and  repairing,  at  Nos.  55  and  57  Van  Houten  street. 

Messenger  &  Dringer,  the  last-named  the  defendant  in  the  famous  Erie-Drin- 
ger  litigation,  which  would  have  totalty  ruined  a  more  vulnerable  and  a  less  deter- 
mined man  ;  also  C.  C.  Van  Houten,  have  belting  factories  on  Van  Houten  street, 
and  do  a  considerable  business  in  the  manufacture  of  leather  belts  and  kindred  pro- 
ductions, germane  to  the  building  and  operation  of  machinery. 
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^^|N  addition  to  the  departments  of  locomotive-building  and  machinery,  there  is 
fll  in  Paterson  a  number  of  very  important  iron  industries  such  as  forges,  rol- 
rT^  ling  mills,  foundries,  and  others,  which  may  be  classed  as  miscellaneous. 
Sy^ Among  the  most  extensive  of  these  are  the  Passaic  Rolling  Mill,  the  Union 
Bolt  Works  and  the  works  of  the 

Paterson  Iron  Company. 

The  business  of  this  last-named  establishment  grew  out  of  the  demand  ex- 
isting about  thirty  years  ago  for  axles,  tires  and  shapes  for  locomotives  and 
other  heavy  engine  work.  The  company,  which  was  chartered  and  began  busi- 
ness in  the  Fall  of  1852,  was  composed  mainly,  almost  wholly,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire capitalists,  two  of  them,  named  Gillies,  being  cotton  manufacturers.  There 
was  also  a  Mr.  Dane,  who  was  the  first  President,  and  a  Mr.  Tarbell,  who  was  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer,  both  from  New  Hampshire.  Sherman  Jaqua,  one  of  the 
most  energetic  and  successful  of  Paterson's  iron  manufacturers  of  that  period,  was 
really  at  the  head  and  front  of  the  business  and  first  Superintendent   of  the  works. 

In  1853  Franklin  C.  Beckwith,  whose  remarkable  business  talent,  energy  and 
ability  were  destined  to  be  impressed  on  the  future  of  the  establishment  for  the 
space  of  about  twenty  years,  purchased  Mr.  Tarbell' s  interest  and  soon  advanced  to 
the  head  of  the  business,  which  he  directed  until  near  the  date  of  his  death,  in 
1875. 

Mr.  Beckwith  was  a  fair  type  of  the  enterprising  and  capable  men  of  the 
period.  He  was  born  in  the  old  town  of  Saratoga,  Saratoga  County,  near  Schuyler- 
ville,  Northern  New  York,  July  2nd,  1817,  being  one  of  the  nine  stalwart  sons  of 
Jedediah  and  Huldah  (Coleman)  Beckwith,  well-to-do  farming  people.  Franklin  C. 
received  only  a  common  school  education,  working  with  his  father  on  the  farm  until 
he  attained  the  age  of  nineteen,  when  he  left  home  to  fill  a  position  as  foreman  of 
construction  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  on  which  line  his  elder  brother 
was  chief  engineer  and  contractor1  Afterward  he,  also,  became  a  contractor  on  the 
same  road,  with  headquarters  at  Chatham  Four  Corners,  Columbia  County.  His 
next  engagement  was  with  the  Troy  and  Albany  Railway  Company,  who,  recognis- 
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ing  Lis  ability,  gave  liim  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  freight  and  tracks.  At 
this  time  his  residence  was  at  Troy.  About  1845  Mr.  Beckwith  engaged  for  a  brief 
space  in  iron  smelting  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1850  he  was  principal  contractor  on  the 
Delaware  Division  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railway  and  had  a  heavy  contract  for 
laying  the  track  between  Port  Jervis  and  Susquehanna.  He  was  afterward  employ- 
ed in  laying  the  track  of  the  road  from  Niagara  Falls  to  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  with  head- 
quarters at  the  Suspension  Bridge.  After  the  old  Paterson  and  Hudson  River 
Railroad  was  absorbed  by  the  New  York  and  Erie  Mr.  Beckwith  directed  the  laying 
of  the  double  track  between  Paterson  and  Jersey  City.  He  was  also  employed  in 
building  the  great  bridge  at  Susquehanna  on  the  line  of  the  New  York  and  Erie 
Railway.  This  was  about  the  last  important  work  in  which  he  was  engaged  before 
coming  to  Paterson  to  enter  upon  the  iron  manufacture,  in  1853. 

Mr.  Beckwith  never  sought  for  nor  would  he  accept  any  office  in  the  city  or 
other  local  government.  He  was  "  all  business,"  so  far  as  related  to  his  secular 
pursuits.  He  was  a  consistent  member  of  and  regular  attendant  at  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  and  was  first  President  of  the  Cedar  Lawn  Cemetery  Company,  of  which 
corporation  he  was  a  founder.  He  married  Esther  A.  Clark,  a  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Esther  (Carmichael)  Clark,  of  Easton,  Washington  County,  N.  Y,  and  the  fruits 
of  this  union  were  three  children,  Charles  D.,  Joseph  A.,  and  Julia  Frances,  the 
wife  of  John  H.  Hopper.  The  first-named,  Charles  Duvall  Beckwith,  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  direction  of  the  vast  industry  the  success  of  which  he  so  greatly  pro- 
moted, which  responsible  position  the  son  still  holds. 

The  production  of  the  company  has  greatly  changed  since  the  date  of  its  form- 
ation. Of  late  years  locomotive  builders  have  added  hammers  to  their  equipment 
and  now  make  their  own  axles  and  shapes,  and  the  old-time  wrought  iron  tires  have 
given  place  to  steel.  In  consequence  of  these  changes  the  Paterson  Iron  Company 
have  of  late  years  directed  their  attention  more  particularly  to  steamboat  work  and 
all  manner  of  heavy  forgings,  in  which  they  have  done  a  very  large  business.  Some 
of  the  most  stupendous  masses  of  manufactured  iron,  in  the  form  of  shafts  for 
ocean  steamers,  and  others,  have  been  turned  out  at  these  works. 

About  1857,  during  the  panic  of  that  period,  Messrs.  Jaqua  and  Beckwith  pur- 
chased  the  entire  balance  of  stock  owned  by  the  New  Hampshire  men,  and  in  1801 
Mr.  Beckwith  purchased  Mr.  Jaqua's  interest  for  $20,000  cash.  Mr.  Jaqua  soon  after 
erected  a  portion  of  the  original  building  afterward  occupied  by  the  Passaic  Rol- 
ling Mill  Company.  Up  to  1800  the  Paterson  Iron  Company  furnished  nearly  7,000 
tires  and  manufactured  forgings  for  1,700  locomotives.  The  works  had  facilities  for 
turning  out  annually  1,800  tires  and  forgings  in  proportion.  In  the  rolling  of  tires  a 
machine  had  been  invented  by  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  Jaqua,  which  made  them  per- 
fectly round  and  true,  so  that  they  required  no  boring  before  being  put  on  thewheels. 
The  number  of  men  employed  at  this  date  was  about  40  ;  annual  consumption  of  coal, 
2,500  tons.  The  works  were  driven  by  an  engine  of  forty  horse-power  and  furnished 
with  three  powerful  trip-hammers,  two  of  them  of  Kirk's  patent.  Bishop's  "  Hist<  >rv 
i  if  American  Manufactures  "  gives  the  following  account  at  a  later  date,  about  1868 : 

"The  Paterson  Iron  Company's  Works  are  located  within  a  short  distance  from 
Hk   depot  of  the  Erie  Railway.    'The  company  commenced  operations  by  erecting  a 
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forge,  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long  by  eighty-six  feet  wide  ;  a  blacksmith  and 
welding  shop,  seventy-five  feet  long  by  fifty  feet  wide,  and  a  rolling  shop,  forty- 
three  feet  long  and  thirt}--six  feet  wide.  This  shop  is  equipped  with  machinery 
by  which  the  tire,  after  having  been  laid  on  a  horizontal  face  plate,  and  run  between 
a  pair  of  running  rolls  and  two  guide  rolls,  is  taken  out  so  perfect  as  to  require 
no  boring  or  turning  to  fit  the  wheel  centre. 

"  Iu  1855,  having  purchased  the  patent  right  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  they 
put  in  one  of  Watts'  one  thousand-pound  steam  hammers,  and  from  that  time  until 
1861  the}'  were  almost  constantly  employed  in  manufacturing  locomotive  forgings 
and  tires  for  the  locomotive  shops  in  Paterson  and  Jersey  City,  and  a  large  amount 
of  repair  and  renewal  work  for  the  railroads  in  this  vicinity. 

"  The  entire  machinery  of  the  forge  an  I  tire  mill  is  driven  by  an  engine  of 
seventy-five  horse-power,  built  by  William  Burden,  of  Brooklyn.  The  machine- 
shop  is  driven  by  an  engine  of  thirty  horse-power,  built  by  Todd  &  Rafferty,  of 
Paterson,  New  Jersey. 

"  The  strength  and  durability  of  the  Paterson  locomotives  is  no  doubt  due  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  skill  and  care  of  the  managers  of  this  establishment,  and 
their  reputation  for  superior  workmanship  has  become  so  well  established  that  they 
are  called  upon  for  forgings  and  tires  from  every  State  in  the  Union. 

"  The  forge  and  machine  shop  is  now  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long  by 
eighty-six  feet  wide,  the  blacksmith  and  welding  shop  one  hundred  by  fifty,  and  the 
tire  rolling  and  bending  shop  eighty  by  thirty-six  feet.  There  are  thirteen  heating 
furnaces,  eight  of  Watts' patent  steam  hammers  (six  of  one  thousand  and  two  of  fif- 
teen hundred  pounds),  two  of  Nasmyth's  upright  steam  hammers  (one  of  three  and 
one  of  ten  tons),  eight  lathes,  five  planers,  two  slotting  machines,  etc.  They  em- 
ploy about  two  hundred  men,  and  turn  out  from  three  thousand  to  four  thousand 
tons  of  finished  work  per  annum  A  national  reputation  was  achieved  by  the  com- 
pany several  years  ago  already  by  their  production  of  the  "  Marshall  patent  an- 
chor," which  received  the  full  endorsement  of  skilled  officers  in  both  the  govern- 
ment and  merchant  marine.  A  severe  test  made  by  a  party  of  officers  on  the  steam- 
tug  Warrior,  in  Portland  harbor,  established  the  extraordinary  holding  power  of 
this  peculiar  anchor,  which  weighed,  in  this  instance,  but  200  lbs.  Small  and  light 
as  it  was  it  not  only  arrested  the  vessel  when  at  full  speed,  and  with  a  stiff  breeze 
blowing,  but  held  her  fast  when  subjected  to  a  pull  from  a  steam-tug  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  nautical  men,  would  have  dragged  a  thousand-pound  anchor  of  the  old 
form.  Tests  were  made  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  England  and  Ireland  with  like  results. 
The  only  wonder  is  that  this  remarkable  anchor  has  not  been  universally  adopted." 

The  record  for  1873  shows  that  the  company  turned  out  1,600  tons  of  forgings 
that  year,  but  soon  after  and  during  the  panic  the  production  was  decreased,  this 
establishment  suffering  in  common  with  other  industries  of  like  character  through- 
out the  entire  country.  At  the  lowest  ebb  but  60  men  were  employed.  But  for  the 
past  few  years  the  lost  ground  has  been  fully  recovered,  and  this  is  now  among  the 
most  thriving  iron-working  concerns  in  the  country  and  with  a  reputation  second  to 
none  for  excellence  of  product  and  capacity  to  turn  out  the  most  difficult  and  pon- 
derous forgings  demanded  by  the  marked  advance  in  marine  architecture.  The 
equipment  has  been  added  to  from  time  to  time  until  the  facilities  of  the  works 
are  unrivaled  by  any  other  of  the  same  class  in  the  United  States.  Fourteen 
steam  hammers  in  all,  several  of  them  the  most  powerful  used  by  any  establish- 
ment of  the  kind  (one,  a  marine  hammer  of  twelve  and  another,  of  three  tons,  were 
added  in  1881)  ;  four  slotting  machines,  three  of  them  extra  heav}*  ;  five  planers, 
eight  lathes,   two  very  large,  besides  boring  and  drilling  machines,  etc.,  are  inclu- 
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■It'll  in  the  equipment.  The  main  building  occupied  is  530x90  feet  ;  a  blacksmith 
shop  and  steel-casting  wing  is  125x75  feet  ;  there  is  a  main  blacksmith  shop  recently 
erected,  250x00  feet,  besides  which  there  are  various  minor  buildings.  The  ex- 
treme length  of  the  main  group  of  buildings  is  nearly  700  feet.  The  out-put  of  the 
establishment  for  1881  was  7,500,000  lbs,  or  3.750  tons,  of  forgings,  etc.  About  200 
men  find  constant  employment  ;  at  times  many  more.  The  amount  disbursed  for 
wages  in  1881  exceeded  $150,000.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  :  Charles  D.  Beek- 
with,  President  and  Treasurer;  J.  A.  Beckwith,  Secretary  ;  James  Johntson,  Super- 
intendent. 

Passaic  Rolling  Mill. 

This  is  the  most  important  as  well  as  the  most  extensive  establishment  of  its 
class  East  of  the  Alleghanys  and  among  the  largest  in  the  country.  It  is  the  only 
concern  of  the  kind  in  Paterson  and  has  for  many  years  been  regarded,  and  justly, 
as  one  of  the  chief  among  the  grand  industries  that  have  contributed  to  the  growth 
and  importance  of  the  city.  It  may  be  well  to  glance  briefly  at  a  very  early  enter- 
prise of  this  character  before  proceeding  to  a  description  of  the  works  in  question. 

The  most  notable  among  the- industries  established  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury was  the  Rolling  Mill  and  Nail  Factory,  started  by  Samuel  Colt,  John  Colt  and 
Nicholas  Delaplaine.  The  location  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  Gun  Mill,  the 
building  being  erected  in  1811  and  soon  afterward  put  in  full  operation.  The  pro- 
duct was  nails  and  sheet-iron  work.  Russia  and  Swedes  iron  was  used,  rolled  into 
plates  and  cut  up  by  machinery  into  nails  without  heads,  which  were  then  picked 
and  headed  b}r  hand  There  was  machinery  for  drawing  wire,  also,  in  the  base- 
ment and  first  floor  of  the  building  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  one  afterward  occu- 
pied by  the  Paterson  Steam  Fire-Engine  Works.  The  company  dissolved  partner- 
ship in  1822,  after  about  eleven  years'  successful  operation,  and  thereafter  the  busi- 
ness was  continued  by  John  Colt  until  about  1826  or  1827,  when,  the  price  of  nails 
having  fallen  below  the  price  of  the  iron  of  which  they  were  made,  their  manufac- 
ture was  abandoned  and  the  machinery  taken  out  and  sold  for  old  iron.  The  late 
John  Cooke  remarks  in  his  paper  on  "The  Iron  Industry  of  Paterson"  :  "Could 
thej-  have  procured  the  low-priced  iron  of  which  nails  are  now  made,  and  the  im- 
proved nail  machines  of  to-day,  probably  Paterson  might  now  have  had  a  nail  fac- 
tory among  her  other  industries."  It  may  be  stated  here  as  an  interesting  fact  that 
John  Colt,  while  still  operating  the  works,  rolled  into  sheets  for  the  United  States 
war  steamer  Fulton  the  copper  ingots  sent  to  him  by  the  Government  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  Passaic  Rolling  Mill  Company  are  manufacturers  of  rolled  iron  and  con- 
tractors and  builders  of  iron  road  and  railway  bridges  and  similar  structures.  It  is 
of  great  importance  that  a  manufacturing  centre  should  be  able  to  supply  quickly 
within  itself  the  necessary  material  used  in  its  various  industries.  Many  of  the 
stores,  the  mills  and  the  machine  simps  of  Paterson  look  to  the  Passaic  Rolling 
Mill  for  their  supplies  of  iron,  to  be  resold  or  manipulated  in  their  several  depart- 
ments. 

It  was  in  1867  that  the  then  idle  property  of  the  Idaho  Iron  Company,  founded 
in  1861  by  Sherman  Jaqua,  was  bought  by  the  firm  of  Cooke  Brothers  (John.  Watts, 
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William  and  James)  and  altered  into  a  mill  to  make  ordinary  bar  iron.  In  1869  a 
charter  was  obtained  incorporating  the  Passaic  Boiling  Mill  Company.  In  1873 
William  Cooke  retired  from  the  company  to  engage  in  business  in  New  York  city, 
and  W.  O.  Fayerweather  purchased  his  interest  and  assumed  the  duties  of  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer.  More  land  and  buildings  were  afterward  added  until  at  the 
present  time  the  business  occupies  about  ten  acres,  five  of  which  are  under  cover. 
From  making  ordinary  bars  only  the  product  has  increased  in  variety  and  now  in- 
cludes what  is  called  structural  iron,  viz,  beams,  angles,  tees  and  all  the  iron  parts 
that  enter  into  the  construction  of  buildings,  bridges  and  ships. 

There  are  but  five  other  concerns  in  the  country  making  a  similar  line  of 
products,  and  through  the  enterprise  and  marked  ability  of  the  management  the  trade- 
mark "  Passaic  "  can  be  seen  branded  on  iron  in  almost  every  portion  of  the  land 
from  Maine  to  California.  In  1876  was  added  a  new  department,  that  of  bridge- 
building.  This  feature  was  introduced  at  a  time  of  extreme  depression  in  all  indus- 
tries, the  object  being  to  enable  the  company  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  contemplated  elevated  railroads  in  New  York  city.  They  were  suc- 
cessful in  their  endeavors,  and  from  1876  to  1880  they  furnished  thousands  of  tons 
of  the  material  and  thus  aided  in  affording  the  people  of  New  York  city  their  much- 
needed  and  long-coveted  rapid  transit.  This  work  gave  full  employment  to  over 
600  men  all  through  the  hard  times,  the  fortnightly  disbursement  for  wages  aver- 
aging §10,000.  In  addition  to  the  elevated  work  many  bridges  have  been  built  for 
common  highways  and  railways  in  the  United  States,  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies. 

The  annual  out-put  of  the  mill  has  been  raised  from  2,000  tons  in  1867  to 
15,000  tons  in  1881.  This  production  requires  about  25,000  tons  of  coal  (anthracite 
from  Pennsylvania  and  bituminous  from  Maryland),  about  4,500  tons  of  iron  ore 
from  Lake  Champlain  and  15,000  tons  of  pig  iron  and  much  bar  iron  from  the  various 
furnaces  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  raw  material  received  and  the 
finished  product  shipped  give  the  railroads  a  total  freightage  of  nearly  3,300  tons 
per  month. 

The  various  stages  and  operations  in  the  course  of  manufacture  can  be  under- 
stood much  better  when  seen  than  through  the  most  elaborate  description.  In  fact 
no  description,  however  graphic,  can  convey  any  adequate  conception  of  the  striking 
scene  that  may  be  witnessed  in  these  vast  buildings  every  night,  save  on  Saturdays 
and  on  Sundays  before  12  o'clock  midnight.  Above  the  heads  of  the  workmen,  from 
near  the  dimly-defined  timbers  of  the  smoke-begrimed  roof,  pours  forth  the  dazzling 
brilliance  of  the  many  electric  lights,  flooding  every  object.  Scattered  about,  in 
attendance  on  the  different  furnaces,  appear  groups  of  brawny  Yulcans,  stripped  to 
the  waist  and  displaying  muscles  and  tendons  standing  out  like  cords  and  knots  as 
they  rush  to  and  fro,  handling  the  white  hot  balls  of  molten  metal,  which  they  trun- 
dle from  the  furnaces  to  the  rolls  on  iron  "  buggies."  Cannon-like  detonations  are 
heard  as  the  immense  masses  of  metal  are  subjected  to  the  operations  of  the 
squeezers  and  hammers  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  out  the  slag  and  compressing  the 
substance  to  a  size  for  the  rolls  to  receive  and  lengthen  it ;  thundering  reverbera- 
tions follow,  causing  the  solid  building  and  even  the  ground  for  a  considerable  dis- 
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tance  about  to  tremble,  as  the  ponderous  masses  of  iron  are  forced  reluctantly 
through  the  rolls ;  showers  of  brilliant  sparks  scintillate  as  in  a  monster  pyrotech- 
nic display  as  the  iron  beams,  columns  or  girders  shaped  in  the  rolls  are  sawn  to 
the  proper  length  with  the  same  ease  that  a  log  of  pine  is  sawn  asunder  with  an 
ordinary  saw.  The  combination  of  overpowering  brilliancy  from  all  the  furnaces 
and  the  exposed  masses  of  white  hot  metal  as  it  is  being  hurried  through  the 
various  processes  at  times  pales  even  the  intensity  of  the  piercing  electric  light 
which  illuminates  all  the  departments.  In  the  bridge-building  department  are 
seen  the  mighty  punches  and  shears,  perforating,  clipping  and  shaping  bars  of 
solid  metal  as  if  they  were  merely  bars  of  soap  ;  also  steam  riveters  driving  rivets 
home  with  a  rapidity  and  thoroughness  mere  hand-power  could  never  accomplish. 
All  these  operations  and  many  more  are  in  progress  by  day  and  by  night,  relays  of 
hands  relieving  each  other,  and  all  is  done  in  the  sole  direction  of  converting  the 
rough  and  uncouth  "  pig  "  to  the  requirements  of  modern  architecture  in  bridges, 
houses,  etc.  Standing  out  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  watching  the  move- 
ments within,  amidst  the  thunder  and  the  glare,  and  the  ruddy  light  from  the  fires, 
and  the  showers  of  sparks,  but  little  stretch  of  the  imagination  is  required  for  one 
to  fancy  himself  gazing  into  Dante's  Tnferno,  or  at  least  into  a  modern  and  modified 
"  annex  "  thereto.  The  scene  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witness  it,  and 
the  operations  are  equally  fascinating  to  the  curious  and  imaginative  and  to  the 
common-sense  and  practical. 

All  the  interior  working  of  the  establishment  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  President  of  the  company,  Watts  Cooke,  who,  brought  up  to  the  use  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  tools,  has  added  thereto  great  experience  in  the  management  of  large 
bodies  of  men. 

The  large  amount  of  material  bought  and  sold,  the  manipulation  of  the  finances, 
the  proper  and  careful  execution  of  contracts  running  over  months  of  time  and 
involving  thousands  of  dollars  in  amount,  falls  under  the  management  of  the  com- 
pany's Treasurer,  W.  O.  Fayerweather,  a  native  of  Paterson,  educated  theoretically 
in  her  public  schools  and  practically  in  a  New  York  importing  house,  where  in  six 
years  he  passed  the  intervening  stages  from  errand  boy  to  financial  partner,  always 
makin0,  his  home  in  Paterson  and  being  identified  with  its  interests.  The  active 
control  of  the  works,  covering  a  yearly  value  of  product  of  over  a  million  of  dollars, 
with  an  annual  disbursement  for  wages  amounting  to  nearly  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  is  divided  between  these  two  gentlemen,  who  both  take  pride 
in  making  their  establishment  an  honor  and  credit  to  the  city  in  which  it  is  located. 

A  feature  of  interest  and  importance  connected  with  the  works  is  the  recent  ex- 
periment looking  toward  a  supply  of  pure  water,  of  which  about  100,000  gallons 
daily  are  required,  independently  of  that  received  from  the  Passaic  river.  In  the 
hope  of  securing  a  flowing  stream  on  their  own  premises  an  artesian  well  was 
started  by  the  company  in  September,  1879.  Veins  of  varying  character  were  suc- 
cessively tapped  down  to  a  depth  of  1,200  feet,  when  a  stratum  of  quicksand  greatly 
obstructed  operations.  This  difficulty  being  overcome  by  piping  the  well,  a  further 
depth  of  800  feet  was  bored  without  a  drop  of  water.  At  this  depth,  2,000  feet,  a  vein 
of  salt  water  was  struck,     Professor  Cook,  the  State  Geologist,  had  watched  the  pro- 
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gress  with  deep  interest  and  given  valuable  advice,  and  while  in  the  interest  of 
science  it  was  desirable  to  keep  on  drilling  there  was  no  reasonable  hope  held  out 
of  avoiding  the  salt  water,  the  saline  qualities  of  which  would  prevent  its  use  in 
the  boilers.  Therefore  it  was  resolved  to  plug  the  bore  above  the  quicksand  and 
remove  the  piping  and  make  the  copious  supply  of  water,  which  rose  to  a  point 
about  30  feet  below  the  surface,  available  by  pumping.  A  second  well  was  sunk 
three  feet  distant  from  the  first  to  a  depth  of  GOO  feet  (both  bores  being  6  inches  in 
diameter),  and  the  two  yield  a  supply  of  about  150  gallons  per  minute,  singu- 
larly free  from  solid  matter  and  delightful  to  the  taste.  Permanent  pumps  were 
placed  in  position,  and  the  works  are  now  fully  supplied  from  these  wells.  The 
undertaking,  while  not  successful  in  accomplishing  precisely  the  object  sought,  has 
been  abundantly  satisfactory  in  its  results  ;  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that 
Paterson  has  a  never-failing  water  supply  held  in  store  in  its  own  foundations. 

The  Union  Bolt  Works. 

This  establishment,  located  at  118  Railroad  avenue,  was  first  started  in  1867  by 
Peter  Green  and  Stephen  Gould  for  the  manufacture  of  bolts,  spikes,  rivets,  tubes 
for  boilers,  etc.,  the  name  in  the  outset  being  "  The  Central  Bolt,  Spike  and  Rivet 
Manufacturing  Company."  The  object  was  to  supply  the  boiler-makers  with  flues 
and  the  locomotive  shops  and  the  various  machine  works  about  Paterson  with  rivets, 
bolts  and  other  small  parts.  A  large  business  was  done  for  some  time,  and,  among 
others,  a  Boston  capitalist,  Daniel  Harwood,  became  associated  with  the  founders 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise.  But  in  later  years  the  locomotive  and  machine 
shops  began  to  make  almost  everything  used  in  their  operations  on  their  own  prem- 
ises, and  the  works  were  not  very  successful.  In  1871  the  entire  establishment  was 
sold  to  Mr.  Harwood,  who  placed  Antelmo  Zini,  more  recently  engaged  in  the  coal 
business,  in  charge,  and  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Union  Bolt  Works.  A  few 
years  later  the  works  were  again  sold,  and  James  Johnston  and  Arthur  B.  Pearce 
secured  a  controlling  interest,  which  status  continues  to  the  present,  Mr.  Johnston 
being  President  and  Treasurer  and  Mr.  Pearce  Secretary.  A  foundry  has  quite 
recently  been  added,  the  product  is  more  varied  than  in  former  years  and  the  con- 
cern is  again  prosperous,  the  product  including  machinery  of  different  kinds.  There 
are  from  75  to  100  hands  employed,  according  to  the  pressure  of  orders  ;  the  sum 
of  £36,000  was  paid  in  wages  during  1881. 


About  1863  John  Brown  &  Son  started  a  boiler  works  on  Railroad  avenue  and 
after  a  few  years  sold  the  business  to  John  Latimer  &  Son,  by  whom  it  was  con- 
tinued until  somewhere  about  1876,  when  it  was  discontinued. 

Peter  Oberg,  of  the  firm  of  Oberg  &  Demarest,  grocers,  has  for  some  years 
been  running  a  small  forge  at  West  Paterson,  where  he  employs  a  few  hands  in 
making  blooms  for  rolling,  utilizing  scrap  iron  for  the  purpose.  The  production 
from  this  class  of  material  is  of  peculiar  excellence,  and  is  of  great  value  for  special 
purposes,  where  a  superior  quality  of  iron  is  required. 
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wire-working 

Has  from  an  early  date  been  a  considerable  industry  in  Paterson.  Osliea  Wilder 
established  a  wire  factory  about  1812,  as  before  noted,  and  continued  the  business 
until  after  the  termination  of  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain.  Afterward  Whitte- 
more's  beautiful  invention  was  introduced  and  a  card  factory  was  started  that  main- 
tained a  prosperous  existence  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  There  are  sev- 
eral at  present  engaged  in  wire-working  in  Paterson,  among  the  largest  concerns 
being  that  of  George  Broomhead,  whose  father  began  the  business  as  early  as  1854, 
in  the  Union  Mill.  He  manufactured  wire  for  making  hoop  skirts  and  for  other 
purposes.  About  this  time  Tunstell  &  Beggs  had  commenced  to  make  machines 
for  rolling  and  stretching  wire  and  R.  Thompson  was  engaged  in  the  same  business. 
Mr.  Broomhead,  the  elder,  sold  out  to  one  Chamberlain,  before  alluded  to,  and  then 
purchased  the  location  of  the  present  Broomhead  wire  works,  at  the  Southern  ter- 
minus of  West  street  bridge,  West  side,  where  the  business  has  been  prosecuted  for 
the  past  twenty-six  years  and  with  a  fair  measure  of  success.  Some  years  since  the 
elder  Mr.  Broomhead  retired,  and  George  Broomhead,  who  succeeded  him,  is  now 
sole  proprietor.  About  a  half-dozen  hands  are  employed  ;  space  75x100  feet  is  oc- 
cupied, and  the  daily  product  averages  1,000  lbs.  of  steel  wire  per  day.  But  the 
work  is  largely  on  specialties.  Some  twenty  years  ago  the  elder  Mr.  Broomhead 
had  a  large  mill  at  Weavertown,  but  this  proved  a  non-paying  enterprise  and  it  was 
abandoned  about  the  close  of  the  late  war  of  the  Rebellion. 

W.  A.  Havens  &  Son  began  in  1870  the  making  of  wire  signs,  window  screens, 
wire  fences  and  all  manner  of  wire  products  at  132  Broadway,  where  the  business  is 
still  continued. 

FILE-MAKING 

Also  has  for  may  years  been  among  the  important  manufactures  of  Pat- 
erson. 

J.  S.  Whitfield  was  engaged  in  file-cutting  on  Railroad  avenue  about  1862.  At 
his  death  in  1869  Veit  Weinmann  and  James  Kearney  purchased  the  business  and 
in  1872  removed  to  the  present  location  of  Kearney  <fe  Foot,  on  Van  Houten  street, 
in  the  rear  of  the  old  Nightingale  Mill,  occupied  by  Joseph  Nussey  &  Co.  After 
about  a  ten  years'  operation  the  firm  of  Weinmann  &  Kearney  dissolved,  in  1879, 
when  Mr.  Kearney  associated  with  himself  James  D.  Foot,  and  the  business  has 
since  been  conducted  with  such  ability  that  it  has  expanded  to  double  its  former 
proportions.  About  100  hands  are  employed  on  new  goods,  entirely,  the  work  being 
done  mainly  by  machinery.  Every  new  improvement  is  at  once  adopted  and  the 
very  best  of  tools  and  machinery  are  in  use  by  this  enterprising  firm.  The  out-put 
is  constantly  increasing.  The  facilities  of  the  establishment  are  of  the  most  ample 
character.  The  annual  product  will  average  $100,000  in  amount.  The  premises  oc- 
cupied consist  of  a  main  building,  90x30  feet ;  side  section,  70x20  feet ;  hammer 
shop,  20x30  feet ;  annealing  and  forging  shop,  20x22  feet. 

In  1865  John  A.  Smyth  began  the  manufacture  of  files  in  a  small  shop  in  the 
rear  of  the  Franklin  Mill.  Soon  after  he  was  associated  with  another  practical  file- 
cutter  named  Pennington,  and  the  firm  remained  Smyth  &  Pennington  from  about 
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1866  to  1879,  making  files  both  by  band  and  by  machinery,  using  six  machines. 
When  Weimnann  &  Kearney  dissolved,  in  1879,  the  firm  of  Smyth  &  Pennington  also 
dissolved,  Mr.  Smyth  removing  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  Mr.  Weimnann  associating 
with  himself  a  New  York  gentleman  named  F.  W.  Gesswein.  The  new  firm,  styled 
Weinniann  &  Gesswein,  succeeded  Smyth  &  Pennington  in  the  occupancy  of  the 
Franklin  Mill  premises,  where  they  remained  a  few  months,  when  there  was  another 
dissolution,  Mr.  Weinmann  establishing  himself  at  34  Madison  street,  where  he  is 
still  manufacturing  in  a  small  way,  and  Mr.  Gesswein  continuing  in  the  old  place, 
where  he  does  a  considerable  business  and  employs  a  number  of  hands  in  cutting, 
both  by  hand  and  machinery  ;  also  in  recutting  old  files. 

John  A.  Hyde,  formerly  Hyde  &  Walker,  has  been  engaged  in  the  file  manufac- 
ture for  several  years  at  29  Prospect  street,  near  Broadway.  At  first  but  three  men 
were  employed ;  now  ten  are  kept  constantly  at  work  cutting  and  recutting,  both  by 
hand  and  machinery.  Two  rooms,  each  20x30  feet,  are  occupied,  and  the  grinding 
is  done  in  a  room  at  the  river,  wThere  a  two  horse-power  engine  is  used.  The  pro- 
duction is  from  80  to  100  dozen  files  daily. 


Six  years  ago  there  were  twenty-three  establishments  engaged  in  the  iron  in- 
dustry, including  locomotive-building,  making  stationary  engines,  steam  fire-enoines, 
cotton,  silk,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  oakum  and  other  machinery  and  millwright  work, 
bridges,  forgings  for  locomotives  and  steamboats,  merchant  and  angle  iron,  beams, 
files,  bolts,  rivets,  spikes  and  washers.  In  1873  the  Passaic  Polling  Mill  Company 
made  and  shipped  6,000  tons  of  merchant  iron  and  beams  and  720  tons  of  rivets 
within  the  year  ;  the  locomotive  shops  turned  out  480  locomotives  ;  the  Paterson 
Iron  Company  made  1,600  tons  of  forgings ;  the  various  foundries,  9,800  tons  of 
castings  for  locomotives,  bridges  and  machinery,  the  bridges  alone  using  1,400  tons 
of  pig  and  2,500  tons  of  wrought  iron ;  the  file-makers'  product  aggregated,  28,600 
dozen  files,  the  Union  Bolt  Works  made  850  tons  of  bolts,  spikes,  and  rivets,  the 
sewing-machine  works  made  6,000  machines,  the  spindle  and  flyer-makers  used 
14,000  pounds  of  steel  and  iron,  the  Steam  Fire-Engine  Works  made  ten  to  twelve 
engines  ;  40  general  jobbing  blacksmith  shops  employed  91  hands.  Total  number 
of  hands  employed  in  all  the  above,  including  the  locomotive  shops,  about  5,300  ; 
total  disbursement  for  wages,  $3,180,000  ;  total  value  of  production,  $9,850,000. 

The  statistics  of  the  iron  industry  of  1881  are  :  Number  of  hands  employed  in 
all  branches,  exclusive  of  locomotive  building,  2,485;  including  locomotive  buildino-, 
5,827.  Amount  disbursed  in  wages,  exclusive  of  the  locomotive  industry,  $1,491,000  : 
including  the  locomotive  industry,  $2,789,050.  Total  value  of  iron  productions,  ex- 
clusive of  locomotives,  $4,950,000 ;  including  locomotives,  $9,362,500.  Number  of 
establishments  in  all  branches  of  iron-working,  exclusive  of  locomotive-building, 
41 ;  including  the  locomotive  works,  44. 

In  1876,  in  closing  his  valuable  article  on  "  The  Iron  Industry  of  Paterson," 
the  late  John  Cooke  remarked  : 

"  And  now,  in  this  the  third  quarter  of  the   century,   we   can  look  back  to  the 
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first,  and  see  how  the  pioneers  of  this  industry  must  have  struggled  for  an  exis- 
tence. Without  capital,  experience,  skilled  labor  or  tools,  they  persevered,  and  to- 
day Paterson  is  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  labor  in  a  name  and  reputation  for  skill 
in  the  mechanical  arts  that  is  as  extended  as  our  country,  and  which  will  bring 
wealth  and  prosperity  to  our  city.  No  monumental  bronze  or  stately  column  has 
by  the  people  been  erected  to  perpetuate  their  memory,  but  from  all  over  this 
Union,  from  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  and  from  foreign  lands,  comes  a 
voice  to  us  in  the  hum  of  thousands  of  spindles,  echoed  by  thousands  of  locomotives 
as  they  wind  through  valleys  or  pass  over  mountains,  saying  :  '  To  John  Clark, 
father  and  son,  and  to  Thomas  Rogers  give  all  honor  for  planting  and  nursing  an 
industry  which  has  done  so  much  to  make  Paterson  what  it  is  to-day.'  Following 
in  their  footsteps,  let  us  as  citizens  do  all  we  can  to  foster  and  extend  it." 


-T« 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


LOCOMOTIVE-BUILDING.— Thomas  Kogers. 

^ssgjg^HOMAS  KOGEBS,   the  founder  of  the   locomotive-building  establishment 
which  bears  his  uame,  the  productions  of  which  vast  industry  have  achieved 
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a  world-wide  renown,  was  born  March  16th,  1792,  in  the  town  of  Groton, 
|p#  Connecticut.  This  is  in  New  London  County,  and  lies  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Thames  river  from  the  city  of  New  London.  Mr.  Rogers  served  in  the  war 
of  1812  with  much  distinction.  He  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Thomas  Rogers,  oue 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  came  over  in  the  Mayflower.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
was  apprenticed  to  learn  the  trade  of  house  carpenter,  and  four  years  later,  or  in  the 
Summer  of  1812,  he  came  to  Paterson,  then  a  small  village,  but  prosperous  on 
account  of  the  demand  for  American  manufactures  brought  about  by  the  war  with 
Great  Britain.  Upon  this,  the  nucleus  of  the  future  industrial  centre,  the  sturdy 
New  Englander  was  destined  to  leave  the  impress  of  his  wonderful  skill  and  indom- 
itable energy.  The  collapse  of  1815,  elsewhere  alluded  to  in  this  work,  followed 
very  soon,  however,  and  Mr.  Rogers  did  not  find  the  opening  a  very  brilliant  one. 
For  a  time  he  was  employed  as  a  journeyman  carpenter,  during  which  he  was  noted 
for  his  constant  application  to  his  work,  his  good  judgment  and  extraordinary  force 
of  character.  Later  he  associated  himself  with  Paul  Rutan,  and  the  two  together 
are  said  to  have  been  possessed  of  a  capital  amounting  to  at  least  $50.  They  built 
the  woodwork  of  the  residence  of  the  late  Judge  Dickerson,  on  Broadway,  corner  of 
Straight  street;  also  the  residence  on  the  Northwest  corner  of  Broadway  and  Pater- 
son street,  known  as  the  "Bibby  House."  The  former,  now  the  property  of  John 
Gould,  a  son-in-law  of  Judge  Dickerson,  is  among  the  oldest  houses  in  Paterson. 

After  Mr.  Rogers  had  been  working  in  Paterson  a  few  years,  Captain  Ward,  a 
somewhat  famous  character  in  that  day,  who  had  been  travelling  in  Europe,  where 
he  had  witnessed  the  power-loom  in  operation,  came  to  Paterson  for  the  purpose 
of  engaging  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  duck.  Mr.  Rogers,  whose  natural  ability 
and  acquired  skill  were  at  once  recognized  by  Captain  Ward,  was  employed  by  him 
in  making  the  patterns  for  his  looms,  and  in  the  end,  being  fascinated  with  the  idea, 
he  purchased  from  Captain  Ward  the  right  of  making  the  looms,  a  business  which 
he  afterward  prosecuted  with  great  success.  Next  we  find  Mr.  Rogers  in  the 
machine  shop  of  John  Clark,  the  elder,  where  he  applied  for  and  was  given  work. 
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The  introduction  of  power-looms  was  just  then  attracting  much  attention,  and  as  the 
looms  were  largely  built  of  wood  the  builders  were,  so  to  speak,  a  sort  of  machine- 
carpenters,  and  skill  and  originality  were  excellent  qualities  in  a  workman.  31  r. 
Rogers  was  noted  for  making  more  shavings  and  turning  off  more  work  than  any  of 
his  fellows,  and,  what  was  still  more  important,  his  inventive  genius  enabled  him  to 
make  many  valuable  improvements. 

After  the  retirement  of  John  Clark,  Sr.,  about  1816,  John  Clark,  Jr.,  and  Mr. 
Rogers  became  partners,  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  at  first  in 
a  very  small  way,  at  the  same  location.  Afterward  General  Abraham  Godwin,  Jr., 
his  father's  successor  as  host  of  the  "  Old  Godwin  House,"  and  who  was  also  one 
of  the  earliest  storekeepers  in  Paterson,  was  admitted,  and  the  style  of  the  firm  was 
Godwin,  Rogers  &  Co.  While  the  firm  consisted  of  Messrs.  Clark  and  Rogers  only 
they  continued  to  occupy  the  "Little  Beaver  Mill,"  and  Mr.  Rogers  visited  Mexico 
and  other  distant  countries  and  received  quite  large  orders,  for  that  day,  for  looms 
and  other  machinery.  After  their  association  with  Mr.  Godwin  the  works  were 
removed  to  Market,  then  Congress,  street,  the  site  of  the  present  Danforth  Works, 
occupying  a  building  erected  by  Robert  Collett  for  a  cotton  mill.  The  firm  of 
Clark  &  Rogers  was  not  very  well  supplied  with  capital,  but  when  the  third  part- 
ner was  taken  into  the  concern  it  was  financially  strong. 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  first  partnership  John  Clark,  Sr.,  was  the  head 
and  front  of  all  the  machinery  business  in  Paterson  ;  from  the  partnership  dates  the 
commencement  of  the  great  Rogers  enterprise,  which  a  few  years  later  resulted  in 
building  the  first  locomotive  in  Paterson,  the  inauguration  of  one  of  its  grandest 
industries.  The  Collett  Mill,  still  standing  in  the  rear  of  the  Danforth  lot,  was 
soon  found  to  be  too  small,  and  the  Danforth  machine  shop  and  foundry  (as 
existing  before  the  destructive  fires  of  quite  recent  date)  were  built,  half  size.  In 
April,  1823,  the  firm  bought  out  the  foundry  and  moulding  shop,  the  entire  plant, 
of  William  Jacobs,  located  on  the  rear  of  what  was  since  known  as  the  Van  Winkle 
lot,  Van  Houten  street,  now  included  in  the  premises  of  the  Phoenix  Manufacturing 
Company.  This  plant  was  removed  the  following  month  to  the  foundry  of  the  firm 
in  Market  street,  and  thus  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  from  the  humble  beginning 
of  the  elder  Clark  all  branches  of  the  iron  industry  connected  with  the  building  of 
machinery  were  united  under  one  management. 

Subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  the  company  with  all  their  works  complete 
Godwin,  Rogers  &  Co.  experienced  about  eight  years  of  successful  operation,  when, 
in  1831,  the  firm  dissolved,  Mr.  Rogers  retiring.  According  to  the  record  found  on 
the  old  books  of  the  company,  the  date  was  June  27,  1831,  the  entire  stock  at  that 
time  being  valued  at  $150,382.86.  Mr.  Rogers  judging,  and  with  reason,  that  the 
property  of  the  firm  was  overvalued,  sold  his  interest  for  $36,266.05  in  hand.  This 
was  a  sad  blow  to  the  remaining  partners,  and  Mr.  Rogers  was  wont  to  remark  of 
the  transaction :  "  They  gave  me  about  $10,000  to  go  out,  and  they  haven't  much 
Left."  The  fact  was  he  was  the  backbone  of  the  establishment,  so  far  as  active 
operations  were  concerned.  All  the  partners,  together  with  the  other  leading  men 
of  Paterson  in  that  day,  were  in  the  habit  of  spending  their  evenings  at  the  great 
rendezvous  of  the  time,  the  "  Godwin  House,"  afterward  the  Passaic  Hotel,  and 
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most  of  them  frequently  prolonged  their  sittings  to  a  late  hour.  Mr.  Rogers,  on  the 
contrary,  rarely  overstayed  ten  o'clock  ;  when  that  hour  struck  he  would  arise  and, 
making  some  remark  implying  that  he  had  work  on  the  morrow,  betake  himself  to 
his  home.  Next  morning,  when  the  others  were  feeling  dull  and  indisposed  to  busi- 
ness, he  would  be  abroad  with  the  earliest  of  the  men,  alert,  tireless  and  full  of 
resources. 

Upon  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Rogers  from  Godwin,  Rogers  &  Co.  he  proceeded 
to  erect  the  Jefferson  Works,  or  Mill,  having  purchased  a  site  on  the  back  raceway, 
the  location  being  next  adjoining  the  present  Ivanhoe  Mill.  The  building  was 
erected  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  wool  and  flax  machinery  and  Ihe  spinning 
of  cotton  yarn  ;  the  latter  idea,  however,  was  never  carried  out,  at  least  not  to  any 
great  extent,  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  demand  for  machinery.  The  original 
design  was  to  occupy  only  the  lower  stories  in  the  making  of  machinery,  devoting 
the  upper  to  the  cotton  manufacture.  On  the  upper  raceway  there  were  at  this 
time  no  factories  except  two  little  cotton  mills  and  a  small  machine  shop,  the  latter 
owned  by  Paul  <fc  Beggs. 

The -Jefferson  Works  were  literally  an  encroachment  on  the  forest  between  Mill 
and  Spruce  streets.  All  was  swamp,  covered  with  pines  and,  so  says  the  tradition, 
as  populous  with  snakes  as  it  has  since  become  with  human  beings  The  new 
building  being  completed,  Mr.  Rogers,  in  the  early  part  of  1832,  associated  with 
himself  Messrs.  Morris  Ketchum  and  Jasper  Grosvenor,  both  of  New  York,  and 
both  men  of  capital,  but  totally  ignorant  of  manufacturing  operations,  and  the  busi- 
ness was  thenceforth  carried  on  under  the  firm  name  of  Rogers,  Ketchum  &  Gros- 
venor This  title  remained  unchanged  until  Mr.  Rogers'  death,  which  occurred  in 
New  York  city,  April  19th,  1856. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


LOCOMOTIVE-BUILDING.— BOGEBS  LOCOMOTIVE  &  MACHINE  WORKS. 

^j^|HE  earlier  history  of  this  establishment  has  been  given  in  the  preced- 
\wu rC  *n8  sketch  °f  ^s  founder,  Thomas  Bogers,  and  the  thread  may  now  be 
ifl^!f||  taken  up  at  the  point  at  which  the  Jefferson  Works,  on  the  back  race- 
^f^  way,  were  completed,  in  the  latter  part  of  1832,  about  which  time  Morris 
Ketchum  and  Jasper  Grosvenor,  New  York  capitalists,  were  admitted  to  partner- 
ships. 

About  this  time  public  attention  began  to  be  directed  to  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads and  railroad  machinery.  The  railroad  from  Jersey  City  to  Paterson  was  ap- 
proaching completion,  the  iron  work  for  the  Passaic  and  Hackensack  bridges  hav- 
ing been  made  by  Mr.  Bogers.  About  the  same  date  an  order  was  executed,  also, 
for  one  hundred  sets  of  wheels  and  axles  for  a  South  Carolina  railroad.  Next  came 
the  making  of  wrought  iron  tires  for  car  wheels,  which,  after  encountering  many 
difficulties,  was  made  a  success  at  these  works. 

Attempts  at  locomotive  building  had  already  been  made  by  Messrs.  Paul  & 
Beggs,  who  had  quite  an  extensive  machine  shop,  for  those  days,  a  short  distance 
from  the  Jefferson  Works,  and  this  enterprising  firm  had  a  small  engine  nearly  com- 
plete;! when,  on  the  18th  of  May,  1835,  their  buildings  took  fire  and  were  consumed, 
and  with  them  was  destroyed  this  unfinished  locomotive  engine.  It  was  being  built 
by  William  Beggs,  a  brother  of  the  junior  partner,  who  but  for  this  fire  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  had  the  honor  of  building  the  first  locomotive  in  Paterson,  for 
the  statement  is  that  it  promised  to  be  a  success. 

In  1835  some  additional  buildings  were  begun  by  Bogers,  Ketchum  <fc  Gros- 
venor with  a  view  to  the  manufacture  of  locomotives  ;  it  was  not,  however,  until 
eighteen  months  afterward  that  the  first  locomotive,  the  "Sandusky  "  was  turned 
out,  after  many  difficulties  had  been  surmounted.  On  the  6th  of  October,  1837,  the 
Sandusky  was  finally  completed  and  a  trial  trip  made  from  Paterson  to  Jersey  City 
and  New  Brunswick  and  back,  Timothy  Smith  acting  as  engineer.  The  time  actual- 
ly required  for  the  construction  of  the  Sandusky  was  sixteen  months,  during  which 
tools  had  to  be  made,  numberless  experiments  tried  and  the  men  instructed  in  the 
work.    The  performance  of  this  first  engine  was  perfectly  satisfactory.   The  gauge  of 
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the  road  was  4  feet  10  inches,  the  same  as  that  of  the  New  Jersey  Railroad  and 
Transportation  Co.,  for  which  road  the  engine  was  intended.  It  was,  however, 
never  placed  on  that  road,  being  bought  by  President  James,  of  the  Mad  River  & 
Lake  Erie  Railroad,  for  use  on  that  line,  and  shipped  October  14th,  via  canal  and 
lake,  in  charge  of  Thomas  Hogg,  on  the  schooner  Sandusky  for  its  destination. 
Mr.  Hogg  had  worked  on  the  engine  from  its  commencement.  It  arrived  at  San- 
dusky November  17tb,  at  which  time  not  a  foot  of  track  had  been  laid  for  it  to  run 
on.  The  road  was  then  built  to  suit  the  gauge  of  the  engine,  and  the  Legislature  of 
Ohio  soon  after  passed  an  act  prescribing  that  all  roads  built  in  the  State  should  be 
constructed  of  the  same  gauge  as  the  Sandusky.  Mr.  Hogg  continued  to  run  the  en- 
gine about  three  years,  keeping  it  in  repair.  Subsequently  he  became  Master  Me- 
chanic of  the  road,  continuing  to  hold  this  position,  on  the  Mad  River  and  other 
roads,  for  about  thirty  years  thereafter.  The  Sandusky  was  used  about  a  year  in 
the  construction  of  the  road  ;  afterward  it  was  set  to  pulling  trains  for  the  convey- 
ance of  passengers  between  Sandusky  and  Belleview,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles.  It 
was  continued  in  service  many  years,  until  the  traffic  of  the  road  required  a  larger 
class  of  engines  to  do  the  work.  It  was  an  unqualified  success,  and  at  a  recent  date 
was  still  reported  as  being  in  a  serviceable  condition. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  in  passing  a  brief  description  of  this  first  Paterson 
locomotive.  The  Sandusky's  cylinders  were  11  inches  in  diameter,  with  16  inches 
stroke  ;  she  had  one  pair  of  driving  wheels,  4  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  situated  for- 
ward of  the  furnaces  ;  the  truck  had  four  thirty-inch  wheels  ;  the  eccentrics  were 
outside  the  frame,  the  eccentric  rods  extending  back  to  the  rock  shafts,  which  were 
situated  under  the  foot-board  ;  the  smokepipe  was  of  the  "bonnet"  kind,  having  a 
deflecting  cone  curled  over  at  the  edge  in  its  centre,  so  as  to  deflect  the  sparks  down- 
ward and  thus  prevent  their  passing  through  the  wire  "bonnet,"  as  well  as  prevent- 
ing the  "bonnets"  wearing  out  too  fast. 

Among  the  improvements  introduced  in  this  first  engine  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant was  "counterbalancing,"  for  which  Mr.  Rogers  filed  a  specification  in  the 
Patent  Office  in  1837.     The  following  is  the  description  in  the  specification  : 

"  The  nature  of  my  improvement  consists  in  providing  the  section  of  the  wheel 
opposite  to  the  crank  with  sufficient  weight  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  the 
crank  and  connecting  rods,  making  the  resistance  of  the  engine  less  in  starting  and 
in  running,  also  preventing  that  irregularity  of  motion  caused  by  that  side  of  the 
wheels  when  the  cranks  are  placed  in  other  modes  of  fitting  them  up.  The  irregu- 
lar motion  which  arises  from  not  having  the  cranks  and  connecting  rods  balanced  is 
attended  with  much  injury  to  the  engine,  and  to  the  road,  and  with  much  loss  of 
power." 

The  importance  of  counterbalancing  was  not  generally  recognized  as  being  ne- 
cessary until  several  years  after  it  had  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Rogers,  and  when 
attention  was  finally  attracted  to  its  importance  many  yet  doubted  the  necessity  of 
balancing  anything  more  than  the  cranks.  Another  novelty  consisted  in  making  the 
driving  wheels  with  hollow  spokes  and  hollow  rim  ;  the  rim  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  crank  being  cast  solid.  The  spokes  were  oval  and  the  rim  very  much  the  same 
in  shape  as  seen  at  the  present  time.  In  fact  the  driving  wheel  invented  by  Mr.  Rog- 
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ers  about  forty  years  ago  lias  scarcely  been  improved  upon  in  any  essential  particu- 
lar since.  Of  this  first  locomotive  John  Cooke  says  :  "  With  its  round  top-boiler,  two 
drivers  and  wooden  frame,  it  was  quite  a  different  affair  from  the  locomotive  of  the 
present  day."  The  Northern  Monthly,  date  of  December,  18G7,  in  treating  of  "Pater-: 
son — its  Works  and  Ways,"  a  very  valuable  article,  speaking  of  the  Sandusky  said 
"  This  engine  would  be  a  striking  contrast  could  it  be  placed  alongside  of  one  of  the 
magnificent  machines  now  turned  out  of  the  Paterson  shops  (there  have  been  many 
finer  and  better  ones  turned  out  since  1867)  and  which  seem  to  have  reached  the 
perfection  of  mechanism,  although,  doubtless,  the  locomotive  of  the  future  will  be 
as  far  beyond  that  of  the  present  day  as  the  'America'  is  above  the 'Sandusky.' 
This  was  prophetic. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  in  this  connection  somewhat  as  to  the  order, 
relative  to  time,  in  which  the  first  Paterson  locomotive  was  built.  The  Sandusky, 
though  not  the  first,  was  among  the  first  engines  built  in  this  country,  and  was  prob- 
ably a  signal  improvement  on  all  others  running  on  American  roads.  According 
to  Bishop's  History  of  American  Manufactures,  published  in  1866,  the  first  loco- 
motive that  appeared  in  this  country  was  brought  \>y  Horatio  Allen  from  England 
in  the  Fall  of  1829,  and  was  set  up  at  West  Point  and  placed  on  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  River  Railroad  either  at  Honesdale  or  at  Carbondale,  Penn.,  the  next 
Spring.  This  engine  proved  too  heavy  for  the  track,  a  crude  and  imperfect  one,  and 
was  soon  abandoned.  The  same  authority  states  that  the  first  engine  built  in  this 
country  was  turned  out  at  the  West  Point  shops  in  1830,  for  a  South  Carolina  rail- 
road. This  engine,  named  the  "Phceuix,"  was  a  partial  success.  A  writer  in 
Sciewe,  however,  gives  the  credit  of  building  the  first  American  locomotive  to  Peter 
Cooper.  It  is  described  as  weighing  less  than  a  ton,  with  a  three-and-a-half  inch 
cylinder,  and  a  boiler  about  "as  large  as  an  ordinary  kitchen  boiler,"  with  gun  bar- 
rels for  flues.  It  was  named  the  "  Tom  Thumb."  The  same  authority  says  th  <t 
the  first  American  locomotive  built  for  actual  service  was  "The  Best  Friend,"  built 
at  West  Point  for  the  Charleston  k  Augusta  Railway  and  placed  thereon  October 
20th,  1830.  The  writer  adds  :  "The  name  of  the  first  American  locomotive  seems 
to  have  been  inspired,  for  it  has  in  the  largest  sense  jiroved  our  '  Best  Friend.' "  The 
first  locomotive  for  a  Northern  road  was  built  under  the  auspices  of  Governor  De 
Witt  Clinton,  of  New  York,  for  the  Mohawk  &  Hudson  Railway,  from  Albany  to 
Schenectady.  This  was  the  first  locomotive  in  the  State  of  New  York  ;  it  was 
named  the  "  De  Witt  Clinton."  It  was  not  a  success.  The  next  in  order  was  com- 
menced in  1832  at  the  now  famous  Baldwin  Works,  Philadelphia,  for  the  Philadel- 
phia cfe  Germantown  road,  and  was  placed  on  the  road  in  January,  1833.  This  was  a 
signal  success  ;  Bishop  says  it  made  a  mile  in  less  than  a  minute,  up  and  down 
grade,  and  this  performance  was  not  excelled  for  many  years  thereafter.  The  same 
authority  says  of  the  first  locomotives  turned  out  at  the  Rogers  Works,  one  or 
more,  for  the  New  Jersey  Railroad,  that  one  of  them  drew  a  train  of  120  to  130 
tons  up  a  grade  of  26  feet  to  the  mile  at  an  average  rate  of  speed  of  24  miles  an 
hour,  which  feat  had  not  been  equalled  by  an}'  of  the  engines  that  had  been  brought 
from  England  at  that  time. 

Having  given  a  description  of  the  first  Paterson  locomotive   and  its  perform- 
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ance,  it  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  devote  some  space  to  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
builder.  Although  forty-four  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Sandusky  was  built — nearly 
half  a  century — and  the  man  to  whose  natural  genius,  acquired  skill  and  indomitable 
perseverance  its  successful  completion  was  mainly  due  was  at  the  time  in  the  vigor 
of  his  manhood,  he  is  still  not  only  living,  but  is  comparatively  hale  and  strong. 
He  is  found  performing  daily  the  responsible  duties  devolving  upon  him  as  Comp- 
troller of  the  city  of  Paterson,  to  which  office  he  is  elected  from  year  to  year 
without  even  the  shadow  of  opposition,  his  eminent  ability  and  fitness  being  ac- 
knowledged by  all,  regardless  of  political  preference  or  private  ambitions. 

William  Swinburne  was  born  in  Brooklyn  in  1805,  and  is,  with  perhaps  one  or 
two  exceptions,  the  only  one  living  who  had  anything  to  do  with  building  the  San- 
dusky. While  working  at  his  trade  as  a  carpenter,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  Mr. 
Swinburne  assisted  in  building  the  old  St.  Ann's  P.  E.  Church,  opposite  the  Sands 
Street  M.  E.  Church,  Brooklyn.  In  St.  Ann's  Church  were  1,500  small  window  lights 
in  Gothic  sashes  with  circular-headed  frames,  and  these  sashes  were  the  work  of 
Mr.  Swinburne.  This  church,  after  standing  about  fifty-seven  years,  was  razed  about 
two  years  since  to  make  way  for  the  march  of  improvement  in  the  shape  of  the 
great  Brooklyn  bridge.  Mr.  Swinburne's  memory,  which  is  excellent,  reaches  back 
to  the  time  when  there  was  no  way  of  crossing  between  Brooklyn  and  New  York 
except  by  row-boat.  The  first  step  toward  improved  facilities  was  the  horse-boat ; 
next  came  the  first  steam  ferry-boat,  the  "  Nassau,"  about  1814.  This  was  shortly 
after  Fulton  had  made  his  experiments  on  the  North  Biver.  In  1827,  when  Mr. 
Swinburne  was  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  two  notable  events  occurred  ;  one 
was  his  removal  to  Matteawan  ;  the  other  was  his  marriage  to  Melissa  Doughty,  of 
that  place.  At  Matteawan  he  was  engaged  until  1833  in  making  patterns  for  ma- 
chinery, etc.  In  that  year  he  came  to  Paterson  and  went  to  work  for  Rogers, 
Ketchum  &  Grosvenor  in  the  Jefferson  Works,  then  just  completed.  The  product 
was  cotton  machinery  almost  exclusively.  Mr.  Swinburne  made  the  patterns  and 
soon  attracted  attention  by  his  skill  and  industry.  At  this  time  Paul  &  Beggs  were 
running  their  works,  nearly  as  extensive  as  those  of  Rogers,  Ketchum  &  Grosvenor, 
and  turning  out  mill-gearing,  they  being  the  only  millwrights  to  be  found  within  all 
the  section  of  country  about  Paterson,  and  sending  out  men  to  a  great  distance  to 
put  up  their  work  and  equip  new  mills.  When  the  fire  occurred  which  consumed 
the  establishment  of  Paul  &  Beggs,  about  1835,  together  with  all  their  patterns  for 
mill-gearing — invaluable  in  those  days — and  a  locomotive  nearly  completed,  as  be- 
fore described,  mill-owners  were  driven  to  Rogers,  Ketchum  &  Grosvenor  to  induce 
the  firm  to  go  into  the  production  of  mill-gearing.  What  was  left  of  the  plant  of 
Paul  &  Beggs  was  taken  by  Rogers,  Ketchum  <fe  Grosvenor,  and  a  millwright  shop 
was  built,  one  story,  of  stone,  on  the  Southeast  corner  of  Spruce  and  Market  streets. 
Here  the  new  line  of  work  was  undertaken,  Mr.  Swinburne  making  all  the  patterns 
being,  in  fact,  about  the  only  one  capable  of  doing  it  at  the  time. 

"W  hen  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  from  Jersey  City  to  Paterson  was  completed 
Mr.  Swinburne  went  to  see  its  operation,  wdien  only  a  trial  trip  had  been  made 
over  the  road.  The  Paterson  depot  was  where  St.  John's  Catholic  Church  now  stands. 
He  was  very  greatly  impressed  with  the  wonders  of  the  iron  horse  on  the  iron  track 
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— quite  overcome,  in  fact — and,  as  lie  says,  would  have  deemed  any  one  mad  who 
told  him  that  he  would  one  day  build  a  better  locomotive  than  the  English-built 
"McNiel."  So  he  kept  on  making  patterns  at  the  millwright  shop  until,  in  1835,  the 
building  of  the  Sandusky  was  begun  and  his  services  were  required  in  a  new 
direction.  Great  expectations  were  entertained  by  the  firm  as  to  the  result  of  the 
skill  of  Mr.  Hodge,  an  English  mechanical  draughtsman,  upon  whom  every  depen- 
dence was  placed  in  connection  with  the  production  of  the  first  locomotive.  It  is 
said  that  he  was  a  very  accomplished  man,  but  he  was  not  a  genius,  and  it  was  soon 
clear  that  he  had  undertaken  a  task  he  was  utterly  unfitted  for  In  the  beginning 
Mr.  Swinburne  was  employed  in  making  patterns  after  his  drawings,  but  soon  the 
natural  talent  of  the  former  enabled  him  to  see  that  no  good  could  result  from  Mr. 
Hodge's  plans.  He  convicted  him,  in  argument,  of  being  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  out 
of  the  way  in  his  calculations  as  to  the  passages  from  the  boiler  to  the  steam  chest, 
and  demonstrated  so  clearly  that  he,  Mr.  Swinburne,  was  right  that  the  other, 
whose  pride  was  terribly  wounded,  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  his  error.  But 
he  fell  into  others.  He  had  the  boiler  made  first,  and  so  far  astray  were  his  calcu- 
lations that  when  it  was  completed  there  was  found  to  be  not  space  enough  to  put 
the  furnace  in  the  shell.  There  were  other  difficulties  also,  and  at  last  Mr.  Rogers 
discharged  him.  He  assented,  was  paid,  and  left  the  works  in  high  dudgeon.  Then 
Mr  Rogers,  discouraged  and  hopeless,  said,  "  Lay  the  whole  business  up  ;  put  it 
away."  Mr.  Swinburne  answered,  counselling  another  effort  ;  reminding  his  em- 
ployer that  much  of  the  work  was  done,  and  assuring  him  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  it  out.  Said  Mr.  Rogers  :  "Who'll  do  it?"  "I  will,"  was  the 
answer.  "You!"  "Yes;  I."  "  And  can  you  ?"  "I  am  sure  of  it,"  "Then  go 
ahead.  Go  look  at  the  engine  at  the  depot,  and  see  if  you  can  understand  it." 
Mr.  Rogers  referred  to  the  "  McNiel."  Mr.  Swinburne  went  to  the  depot  and, 
examined  the  different  parts  with  the  practised  eye  of  a  skilled  mechanic  and 
a  natural  genius  combined.  Six  months  later  the  Sandusky  was  completed  and, 
as  already  shown,  was  a  perfect  success.  Mr.  Swinburne  did  or  directed  every- 
thing toward  the  work,  making  the  drawings  and  the  patterns  and  showing  the  work- 
men how  to  produce  the  requisite  parts.  Mr.  Rogers  left  all  with  him.  Mr.  Hodge, 
after  his  failure  at  the  Rogers  Works,  was  sent  out  to  Russia  as  an  engineer  by  Ross 
Winans,  of  Baltimore,  and  he  died  there  a  few  years  later. 

After  the  success  of  the  Sandusky  was  assured  the  firm  of  Rogers,  Ketchum  & 
Grosvenor  continued  to  build  locomotives.  The  next  one  was  built  for  the  N.  J. 
Railroad  and  Transportation  Company,  and  was  named  the  Arreseoh  No.  2.  This 
was  larger  than  the  Sandusky  and  was  equally  a  success.  For  this,  also,  Mr.  Swin- 
burne made  the  plans  and  was  general  factotum,  serving  as  draughtsman,  pattern- 
maker, superintendent  of  construction  and  foreman  of  foundry,  blacksmith  and  ma- 
chine shops.  There  was  not  another  foreman  beside  in  any  department.  The  shop 
where  the  first  locomotives  were  built  was  40x100  feet,  two  stories  in  height,  From 
30  to  10  men  were  employed.  After  five  or  six  engines  had  been  built  the  works 
were  greatly  extended,  until  they  were  40x200  feet,  three  stories,  of  brick.  Later, 
still  further  additions  were  made,  and  the  demand  for  engines  came  in  from  every 
direction ;  from  the  East,  West,  North  and  South. 
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About  1840  Watts  Cooke,  the  father  of  John,  Watts  and  the  other  brothers 
Cooke,  came  from  Matteawan  (it  is  wonderful  how  many  of  those  great  pioneer  me- 
chanics and  successful  manufacturers  came  to  Paterson  by  the  way  of  Matteawan) 
where  he  was  engaged  in  pattern-making.  When  Mr.  Swinburne  was  drawn  from 
the  business  of  making  patterns  for  mill-gearing  to  locomotive  work  Mr.  Cooke  suc- 
ceeded him  and  was  the  only  one  engaged  in  that  department  until,  on  one  occasion, 
all  being  very  busy,  it  was  proposed  to  bring  John  Cooke,  his  son,  in  to  assist. 
The  young  man  was  then  about  seventeen  years  of  age.  Mr.  Swinburne  wished 
to  set  him  at  work  to  make  a  cylinder  pattern.  Watts  Cooke,  his  father,  demurred, 
but  Mr.  Swinburne  insisted  that  the  young  man  would  succeed,  and  persevered, 
instructing  him  until  John  turned  out  a  very  good  pattern.  He  continued  to  im- 
prove, making  rapid  progress,  and  soon  was  set  to  finish  full-size  drawings.  When 
Mr.  Swinburne  left  the  works  of  Rogers,  Ketchum  &  Grosvenor,  about  1845,  he  re- 
commended a  Mr.  Thurston  as  his  successor,  but  that  gentleman  proving  incapable, 
John  Cooke  soon  succeeded  him  and  became  Superintendent  of  the  entire  locomo- 
tive business  of  the  concern,  showing  remarkable  ability,  though  he  was  still  very 
young — not  more  than  twenty  years  of  age. 

The  third  engine  built  at  the  Rogers  Works  differed  from  the  two  first ;  its 
cylinders  being  10x18  inch  stroke  and  the  gauge  4  feet,  8.^  inches.  Both  the  driv- 
ing and  truck  wheels  of  this  engine  had  hollow,  oval  spokes  and  hollow  rims  with 
wrought  iron  tires.  It  was  named  the  '  Clinton  "  and  was  built  for  the  Lockport  & 
Niagara  Falls  road  ;  it  was  delivered  in  April,  1838.  It  was  sold  in  1843  to  the  To- 
ledo and  Adrian  Railway  Co.  for  §6,500 — first  cost.  William  E.  Cooper,  the  engi- 
neer who  ran  it,  says  that  when  sold  the  Clinton  was  regarded  as  the  very  best 
working  engine  in  existence. 

The  fourth  engine  built  at  the  works  was  the  "  Experiment,"  made  for  the  South 
Carolina  Railroad,  and  delivered  in  June,  1838.  This  differed  from  any  of  the  others 
in  having  a  smaller  cylinder  and  a  longer  stroke.  The  fifth  was  named  the  "  Batavia," 
and  was  completed  in  October,  1838,  for  the  Tonawanda  road.  This  differed  from 
any  other  foregoing  in  having  the  driving  wheels  back  of  the  furnace,  which  was 
semi-circular  at  the  rear  part,  and  had  a  hemispherical  top  surmounted  by  a  dome. 
The  Batavia  was  so  constructed  that  a  part  of  the  weight  of  the  tender  could  be 
transferred  to  it  to  increase  the  adhesion,  should  it  be  found  necessary. 

An  extraordinary  feat  of  an  early  Rogers  locomotive  is  related  in  the  American 
Railroad  Journal  and  Mechanic*  Magazine,  published  in  1839,  in  an  article  on  Ameri- 
can locomotives,  as  follows  : 

"  Owing  to  some  circumstances  of  which  lam  not  informed,  it  became  necessary  for  a  locomotive  on 
the  way  from  Jersey  City  to  New  Bruuswick.  to  take,  in  addition  to  its  own  load,  the  cars  attached  to  an- 
other eugiue,  which  made  the  number  equal  to  24  loaded  four-wheel  cars,  and  this  it  did  with  as  much  ap- 
parent ease  as  could  he  desired,  notwithstanding  the  grade  for  four  miles  is  equal  to  26  feet  per  mile,  stop, 
ping  on  the  grade  to  take  in  passengers,  aud  starting  again  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  average  speed  on 
the  grade  was  24£  miles  an  hour.  This  may  not  be  in  your  estimation  anything  extraordinary,  vet  I  con- 
sider it  a  performance  worth  recordiug.  by  way  of  contrast  with  the  greatest  and  most  remarkable  perform- 
*U(foooa  locomo,ive  ever  heard  of  in  those  days,  which  occurred  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railroad 
in  1829,  only  ten  years  ago.  Twenty  tons  on  a  level  road  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  per  hour,  was  then  consid- 
ered wonderful  !  astonishing  !  even  in  a  country  famed  for  its  extraordinary  discoveries  ;  vet  here,  only  ten 
years  after,  we  see  an  eugiue,  built  in  this  country  too,  taking  a  load  probably  equal,  cars  and  tender  in- 
cluded, to  120  or  130  tons  at  the  rate  of  24J  miles  per  hour  up  a  grade  of  26  feet  per  mile.  This  engine  was 
built,  I  understand,  at  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  by  Messrs.   Rogers,    Ketchum  and  Grosvenor,  a  concern  not 
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yet  so  well  known  to  this  railroad  community  as  manufacturers  of  locomotives  as  they  ought  to  be,  or  as  they 
soon  will  be  if  they  continue  to  turu  oat  such  machines  as  the  one  above  allude  1  to.  If  such  have  been  the 
improvements  in  the  pist,  what  may  they  not  be,  permit  me  to  ask,  in  the  next  teu  years  ?  Pardon  me  for 
thus  troubling  you,  but  my  aim  is  rather  to  call  attention  to  the  rapid  march  of  improvement  in  this  mode 
of  communic.ttion,  than  to  direct  attention  to  any  individual  or  company,  although  those  gentlemen,  in  my 
opinion,  deserve  as  manufacturers  much  more  than  I  have  said  of  them. 

Yours  respectfully,  JERSEY  BLUE. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  December  Hth,  1839. 

Iu  spite  of  financial  revulsions,  the  establishment  of  Rogers,  Ketchum  &  Gros- 
venor  continued  to  go  on  and  prosper,  increasing  its  facilities  with  the  growth  of 
business.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  pioneers  of  industrial  enterprises  have 
generally  gone  to  the  wall,  the  successful  career  of  this  firm  is  the  more  to  be  won- 
dered at ;  but  the  New  York  partners  were  men  of  abundant  means  and  decided  fi- 
nancial ability,  while  Mr.  Rogers  joined  to  great  penetration,  irresistible  energy 
and  a  powerful  will  sufficient  cautiousness  to  make  his  judgment  almost  in- 
fallible. 

In  the  year  1838  seven  engines  in  all  were  completed,  after  which  the  produc- 
tion gradually  increased  until  in  the  year  1854  one  hundred  and  three  engines  were 
built.  The  works  were  enlarged  and  improved  from  time  to  time  until  the  many 
vast  and  substantial  structures  occupied  for  locomotive-building  and  its  dependen- 
cies presented  the  appearance  of  a  considerable  village,  extending  on  both  sides  of 
Spruce  street  far  Southward  from  Market ;  also  across  to  Pine  street  to  the  East- 
ward and  back  to  "the  Cedars"  West  of  Spruce.  The  equipment  of  the  works 
up  to  the  time  of  the  disastrous  fire  in  the  Winter  of  1879  was  not  excelled  in  this 
or  any  country,  comprising  all  the  tools  and  facilities  for  turning  out  perfectly  ac- 
curate work  ;  many  of  them  being  of  new  and  improved  design,  manufactured  ex- 
pressly to  the  order  of  the  Company.  These  have  been  replaced,  since  the  fire,  at 
a  tremendous  outlay  of  money.  During  the  war  the  Rogers  Works  turned  out  from 
ten  to  twelve  engines  each  month,  and  the  three  locomotive  works  then  in  operation 
an  average  of  at  least  one  per  day.  In  1873  the  capacity  of  the  Rogers  establish- 
ment was  rated  at  one  completed  locomotive  for  every  second  working  clay  in  the  year. 

The  firm  of  Rogers,  Ketchum  &  Grosvenor  maintained  a  prosperous  existence 
until  the  death  of  Thomas  Rogers,  the  great  projector  of  the  industry,  in 
1856,  when  the  surviving  partners  reorganized  under  a  charter  and  the  name  was 
changed  to  the  Rogers  Locomotive  and  Machine  Works,  which  is  still  retained. 
Since  1869  the  company  have  discontinued  the  building  of  machinery  and  have 
devoted  the  entire  capacity  of  the  works  to  the  production  of  locomotives. 

This  vast  establishment  has  shown  that  mature  years  do  not  necessarily  result 
in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  of  inertia  or  decadence.  Evidence  of  this  is  found  in 
the  style  that  marks  their  engines,  a  point  less  thought  of  usually  where  ripe  self- 
sufficiency  prevails.  Wherever  one  travels  and  meets  one  of  the  splendid  engines 
from  Rogers'  he  may  know  at  a  glance  its  builders.  It  is  certain  that  the  aver- 
age judgment  of  travelers  awards  this  verdict  and  the  leading  railroad  officers 
agree.  Perhaps  no  concern  in  this  country  has  done  so  much  to  popularize  the 
locomotive  and  to  make  it  the  easily-managed  and  powerful  motor  it  is  to-day — the 
veritable  "  iron  horse  ;:'  a  servant  that  yields  as  ready  obedience  to  its  driver  as 
its  fleshly  namesake.     The  statement  is  made,  and  on  good  authority,  that  no  first- 
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class  engine  is  made  in  this  country  which  doss  not  use,  either  in  boiler,  or 
wheels,  or  smoke  stack,  or  lever,  one  or  more  principles  first  introduced  by  the 
skilled  artisans  above  alluded  to.  Among  the  many  valuable  improvements  brought 
out  at  this  establishment  for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  or  indeed  anywhere, 
may  be  mentioned  expansion  plates  and  braces,  outside  connections,  vertical  flues 
in  boilers,  Y  hooks  and  wide  pendent  cut-off  valves,  shifting-link  motion,  counter- 
balancing, hollow  spoke  cast-iron  wheels,  the  horizontal  cylinder  and  spread 
track,  etc.  Since  18-19  more  particularly  have  these  engines  taken  the  highest  po- 
sition, so  that  Paterson  locomotives  are  now  admitted  to  present  the  most  perfect 
type  of  any  built. 

The  Baihcay  Times  in  an  issue  of  recent  date  publishes  a  report  made  by 
the  Buffalo  and  State  Line  R.  R.  in  regard  to  one  of  the  Rogers  ordinary  six- 
wheel  driver  freight  engines,  which  was  put  on  the  road  December  15th,  1856,  and 
had  run  two  years  and  eighteen  days  when  the  report  was  made,  showing  the  fol- 
lowing record  :  trips,  617  ;  miles,  55,530  ;  cars  hauled,  18,295  ;  average  train,  30 
cars.  The  aggregate  cost  of  repairs  was  11,110,  or  2^  cents  per  mile  run.  If  the 
number  of  cars  is  multiplied  by  88  miles,  the  length  of  the  road,  the  result  is  equiv- 
alent to  one  car  hauled  1,609,906  miles,  and  if,  as  stated,  12.^  cents  be  the  average 
earnings  of  a  car  per  mile,  this  would  make  a  total  of  $201,245  as  the  actual  earn- 
ings of  tins  freight  engine  in  a  few  days  over  two  years. 

In  1860,  when  the  works  were  turning  out  locomotives  at  the  rate  of  upward 
of  eighty  per  annum,  there  were  550  men  employed  on  engines  and  on  cotton  ma- 
chinery. It  would  be  impossible,  within  moderate  limits,  to  attempt  to  name  even  the 
principal  roads  on  which  Rogers  locomotives  are  running ;  it  would  be  less  difficult 
to  name  those  where  they  are  not.  They  have  gone  to  every  country  in  the  civil- 
ized world.  For  one  road  alone,  the  Illinois  Central,  over  one  hundred  have  been 
built.  Two  Rogers  engines  competed  with  English  engines  on  the  Southern  Rail- 
road of  Chili  about  twenty  years  ago  and  won  a  signal  victory,  and  since  that  date 
many  engines  have  been  sent  to  that  and  other  South  American  countries.  This 
test  of  Amercan  vs.  English  engines  is  thus  described  by  Bishop  : 

"In  1859  the  Southern  Railroad  of  Chili  ordered  from  the  Rogers  .Works  a 
freight  and  a  passenger  engine  ;  at  the  same  time  they  sent  an  order  to  England  for 
similar  engines,  with  a  view  of  testing  the  comparative  merits  of  American  and  Eng- 
lish locomotives.  The  English  builders,  anxious  to  secure  the  South  American 
market  for  their  engines,  made  the  cylinders  of  both  their  engines  considerably 
larger  than  ordered,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  more  power.  The  trial  lasted  through 
four  days — one  day  for  each  locomotive — and  resulted  in  demonstrating  the  very 
great  superiority  of  the  American  locomotives,  as  the  American  freight  engine 
"  San  Bernardo "  performed  in  forty-one  minutes  what  the  English  engine  could 
only  do  in  eighty-eight  minutes  ;  and  the  American  passenger  locomotive  hauled  a 
loaded  train  up  a  steep  grade  seventeen  miles  in  thirty-four  and  a  half  minutes, 
which  the  English  engine  could  not  do  in  less  than  forty-nine  minutes." 

The  American  Railroad  Journal,  date  of  September  24th,  1859,  says  of  this  lo- 
comotive tournament  : 

"A  summary  of  the  dimensions  and  comparative  calculated  powers  of  the  re- 
spective locomotive-engines   on   the    Southern   Railway  of  Chili,    showed   that  the 
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English  engines  should  have  exerted  an  effect  more  than  11  per   cent,  greater  than 
the  American.     Now  for  the  result  as  indicated  by  notes  taken  at  the  trial  : 

"  The  1st  day. — The  San  Bernardo,  American  goods  engine,  by  the  Rogers  Locomotive  and  Machine 
Works  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  took  her  train  of  35  eight-wheeled  cars,  gross  tonnage  587,  from  Santiago  to 
the  summit,  11§  miles,  in  41  minutes,  making  one  experimental  stop  of  1J  minutes  on  the  way,  to  see  if  she 
had  adhesion  sufficient  to  start  her  train  on  a  gradient  of  13  feet  per  mile,  which  she  did  without  slipping, 
one  brake  being  on  by  carelessness.  At  13J  miles  stopped  and  switched  off  10  cars,  took  water,  and  carried 
25  cars  to  the  Maipu  river.  Returning,  carried  back  to  Santiago  20  loaded  cars,  total  36'.)  gross  tons — run  to 
the  summit  from  the  bridge,  6  miles,  in  20J  minutes— made  steam  very  free — had  to  keep  the  fire-door  open 
most  of  the  time  to  keep  the  steam  down  to  the  limit,  115  pounds. 

"  The  2d  day. — The  Varas,  English  goods  engine,  by  R.  &  W.  Hawthorne,  of  Newcastle,  started  the 
same  train  of  35  cars,  load  587  tous,  of  the  day  before  on  a  descending  gradient  of  20  feet  per  mile  for  oue 
mile  ;  thence  one  mile  nearly  level,  thence  one  mile  ascendiug  a  gradient  of  31  \  feet  per  mile;  she  ran  this 
distance  of  three  miles  in  10  minutes,  then  stopped  for  want  of  steam.  The  train  was  then 
backed  to  the  \\  mile  post,  and  again  started  with  130  pounds  of  steam  ;  this  time  she 
reached  the  21  mile  point,  and  again  stopped,  not  being  able  to  supply  herself  with  steam.  The 
train  was  then  backed  to  the  station,  when  a  third  trial  was  made,  with  20  loaded  cars  ;  gross  tonnage,  in- 
cluding engine  and  tender,  370;  she  ran  to  the  4J  mile  point  in  14J  minutes,  and  stopped  for  waut  of  steam; 
stopped  20  minutes,  then  started  with  115  pounds  of  steam,  and  run  to  9}  mile  point  in  30  minutes,  and 
again  stopped  for  waut  of  steam  ;  remained  there  16  minutes,  and  again  started  with  95  pounds  of  steam, 
and  run  to  the  11th  mile  in  7  minutes,  making  the  11  miles  in  88  minutes.  She  then  stopped  and  retimed 
with  the  train  to  Santiago. 

"  Tlte  3d  day. — The  English  passenger  engine  Montt,  by  R.  &  W.  Hawthorne,  of  Newcastle,  started 
from  the  Santiago  station,  taking  a  train  of  15  loaded  eight-wheeled  cars — gross  tonnage  of  train,  288 — run- 
ning to  the  summit,  llj  miles,  in  37  minutes  50  seconds,  including  one  stop  of  3  minutes  15  seconds,  to  ex- 
periment on  starting,  which  she  did  without  difficulty.  Total  time  to  the  17th  mile,  the  end  of  the  route, 
49  minutes  ;  returning,  she  carried  back  the  same  train  to  the  summit,  6  miles  from  the  Maipu  River,  in  25 
minutes  4  seconds,  and  returned  with  her  train  down  grade  to  Santiago. 

"  The  ill i  day. — The  American  passenger  engine  Santiago,  by  the  Rogers  Locomotive  and  Machine 
Works,  of  Paterson,  started  from  the  Santiago  station,  taking  a  train  of  fifteen  loaded  eight-wheeled  cars, 
gross  tonnage  of  train,  290 — ruuuiug  to  the  summit,  11 '5  miles,  iu  26  minutes  6  seconds,  including  one  stop 
of  one  minute  to  experiment  on  starting,  which  she  did  without  difficulty.  Total  time  to  the  17th  mile,  the 
end  of  the  route,  34  minutes  30  seconds.  Returning,  she  carried  back  the  same  train  to  the  summit,  6  miles 
from  the  Maipu  bridge,  in  22  minutes  31  seconds,  and  returned  with  her  train  down  grade  to  Santiago. 
This  closed  the  trial,  which  resulted  in  the  superiority  of  the  Rogers  locomotives,  of  both  classes, 
going  and  coming,  although  the  calculated  power  of  the  Hawthorne  engines  was,  in  each  class,  12  per  cent, 
the  greatest  as  to  tractive  power,  and  more  as  to  fire  surface  and  adhesion. 

"  The  result  of  the  trial  created  the  liveliest  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
American  engineers  and  residents  in  Chili,  as  it  completely  vindicated  their  na- 
tional reputation  in  the  matter  of  mechanical  skill,  upon  which  physical  superi- 
ority, at  least,  depends  ;  and  at  once  placed  them  in  favor  with  a  people  with  whom 
the  locomotive  engine  is  too  new  a  wonder  not  to  have  its  performances  viewed  with 
admiration,  and  who  accept  superior  merit  in  such  an  affair  as  a  test  of  national 
superiority.  The  manufacturers,  though  some  10,000  miles  away,  whose  skill  sup- 
plied the  means  for  the  triumph,  came  in  for  a  large  share  of  the  gratification  felt 
and  expressed. 

"  From  the  data  given,  we  are  unable  to  point  out  the  precise  cause  of  the  su- 
periority of  the  American  engine.  Whatever  it  may  have  been,  it  must  be  referred 
to  superior  mechanical  skill,  either  in  the  better  adjustment  of  the  parts,  in  their  more 
perfect  finish,  or  in  the  use  of  those  contrivances  which  utilize  the  power  generated 
in  the  highest  degree.  For  the  English  engineer  to  point  out  the  cause  of  the  un- 
satisfactory results  attending  his  engines  at  the  trial  would  be  simply  a  confession 
of  mechanical  inferiority. 

"A  triumph  like  the  one  recorded  is  of  national  value.  The  reputation  of  the 
Rogers  Works  at  home  has  been  firmly  established  by  the  uniform  excellence  of  the 
engines  constructed  by  it,  from  the  first  one  turned  out  to  the  present  time.  To 
create  a  reputation  for  its  engines  in  other  countries  is  to  elevate  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  our  mechanical  skill  as  a  people,  and  to  open  outlets  for  the  products  of 
our  industry,  in  which  others  can  share  as  well  as  those  who,  by  the  excellence  of 
their  work,  first  opened  the  markets  to  us." 
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In  1864  the  Rogers  Company  received  an  order  from  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  nineteen  locomotives,  of  the  value  of  $20,000  each,  which  they  com- 
pleted and  delivered  in  three  months,  a  feat  of  rapid  workmanship  not  paralleled,  it 
is  held,  as  ordinarily  four  or  five  months  are  required  for  the  execution  of  an  order 
for  half  the  number. 

In  1868-9  the  works  of  this  company  included  two  blacksmith  shops,  one  two 
hundred  feet  long  by  thirty-one  feet  wide,  the  other  one  hundred  and  two  by  forty 
feet;  a  boiler  shop,  thirty-three  by  two  hundred  feet ;  an  erecting  shop  of  the  same 
size,  and  numerous  auxiliary  buildings,  with  the  requisite  tools  and  accommodation 
for  a  thousand  workmen.  They  were  employing  over  eight  hundred  and  fifty  hands 
and  turned  out  an  average  of  ten  locomotives  per  month,  besides  a  variety  of  ma- 
chinery for  cotton  and  woolen  manufacture. 

The  only  great  fire  which  has  occurred  at  the  Sogers  Works  was  that  of  Feb- 
ruary 13th,  1879,  at  which  time  the  immense  millwright  shop,  with  its  almost  in- 
valuable contents,  patterns,  tools,  machinery,  etc,  were  destroyed,  entailing  a  loss 
above  the  comparatively  slight  insurance  of  fully  8100,000.  The  burned  portion  of 
the  works  has  since  been  entirely  rebuilt  ami  large  additions  made  thereto.  Sev- 
eral years  prior  to  the  date  of  this  great  fire  there  was  a  considerable  fire  in  the 
foundry  belonging  to  the  works,  but  with  these  exceptions  tins  establishment  has 
enjoyed  a  remarkable  immunity  from  disaster  of  this  nature. 

During  1881  there  was  completed  a  fine  new  fireproof  building,  of  pressed 
brick,  three  stories  in  height,  for  offices,  draughting  rooms  and  the  storage  of  valu- 
able documents  and  drawings.  This  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  one-story  of- 
fice and  the  polishing  shop,  on  Spruce  street  next  adjoining  the  Ivanhoe  Paper  Mill. 
Other  important  additions  and  improvements  were  made  during  the  year  1881.  The 
old  storehouse  at  the  corner  of  Stony  Road  and  Spruce  street,  also  other  buildings 
adjoining,  have  been  torn  down  and  remodelled  into  one  extensive  building,  afford- 
ing double  the  capacity  of  those  removed.  This  is  occupied  for  frame-fitting  and 
light  machine  work.  Adjoining,  at  the  rear,  over  the  race,  a  new  brick  storehouse 
has  been  built.  Other  important  changes  have  been  made,  and  new  boilers  have 
been  put  in  at  the  millwright,  erection  and  tank  shops.  Following  is  a  compara- 
tive exhibit  of  the  operations  of  this  establishment,  stretching  over  a  space  of 
nearly  half  a  century  : 

Status  at  the  date  of  fullest  operation,  in  1873,  just  before  the  panic  :— Number 
of  hands  employed,  1,618 ;  amount  disbursed  in  wages,  $993,500  for  the  year  ; 
value  of  product,  $3,300,000  ;  number  of  locomotives  turned  out,  190. 

Status  at  lowest  point  of  depression,  in  1877  :— Number  of  hands  employed,  50  ; 
disbursed  in  wages,  $77,896  for  the  year  ;  value  of  product,  $200,000 ;  number  of 
locomotives  turned  out,  14. 

Status  at  the  close  of  1880  :— Number  of  hands,  1,200  ;  amount  total  of  wages 
paid,  $500,000  for  the  year  ;  total  product,  $962,000  ;  number  of  locomotives  built 
125. 

Status  at  the  close  of  1881  :— Number  of  hands  employed,  1,800  ;  amount  dis- 
bursed in  wages,  $675,000  for  the  year  ;  total  product,  240  locomotives— fifty  more 
than  were  built  at  the  works  in  the   palmiest  days  of   the   locomotive  industry,  in 
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1873,  and  nearly  double  the  product  of  1880;  total  value  of  product  for  1881,  $2,- 
400,000.  The  total  area  of  flooring  space  occupied  is  about  300,000  square  feet ; 
number  of  buildings  composing  the  works,  25. 

The  following  will  show  the  number  of  engines  turned  out  each  year  since  the 
commencement  of  the  locomotive  industry  by  Rogers,  Ketchum  &  Grosvenor  in 
1836,  and  by  this  it  will  be  seen  that  to  the  close  of  1881,  a  grand  total  of  2,926  lo- 
comotives have  been  built  at  these  works — a  wonderful  exhibit.  This  number,  if 
the  average  cost  be  estimated  at  $15,000  each,-'  would  represent  a  total  value 
amounting  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $43,890,000: 
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It  will  be  marked  by  noting  these  figures  how  very  gradually  the  industry  grew, 
and  also  how  steadily,  until  1857,  when  the  general  stagnation  of  business  through- 
out the  country  set  it  back  just  about  ten  years,  there  being  but  two  more  engines 
built  in  1858  than  in  1847.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  the  last  great  panic  set  it 
back  more  than  thirty  years,  for  there  were  precisely  the  same  number  of  engines 
turned  out  in  1877  as  in  1845. 

The  present  officers  of  the  company  are:  President,  Jacob  S.  Rogers ;  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  Robert  S.  Hughes.  Mr.  Rogers,  who  succeeded  to  the  Presi- 
dency in  1856,  is  a  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Rogers,  and  his  management  of  the  vast 
interests  of  the  company  is  characterized  by  prudence,  energy  and  skill.  He  is 
very  rarely  in  Paterson,  at  the  works,  but  is  found  daily  at  the  New  York  city  of- 
fice of  the  company. 

*  At  an  early  period,  when  by  far  the  greater  number  were  built,  the  price  was  at  times  $20,000  and 
even  $30,000  each,  while  it  is  only  within  a  comparatively  tew  years  that  they  have  been  built  for  $10,000 
and  less. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


LOCOMOTIVE-BUILDING.— William  S.  Hudson. 

^fe^fejTLLIAM  S.  HUDSON,  who  died  July  20th,  1881,  aged  seventy-two  years, 
was  from  about  1852  to  1856  the  efficient  and  valued  assistaut  of  the  late 
Thomas  Rogers  in  the  important  enterprises  undertaken  during  that  pe- 
riod, and  from  the  last-named  date  to  the  time  of  his  death  his  career  of 
usefulness  was  continued  under  the  presidency  of  the  present  head  of  the  estab- 
lishment, Jacob  S.  Rogers,  by  whom,  as  by  the  elder  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Hudson's  ser- 
vices were  regarded  as  invaluable.  For  a  space  of  nearly  thirty  years  Mr.  Hudson's 
was  a  familiar  figure  about  the  works,  and  his  ripe  experience  and  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  machinery  contributed  to  an  almost  incalculable  degree  to  the  excellent 
character  of  the  locomotive  product  of  the  establishment  during  all  these  years. 
Since  the  death  of  Thomas  Rogers,  in  1856,  Mr.  Hudson  had  held  the  position  of 
Master  Mechanic  and  Superintendent  ;  virtually,  he  had  been  in  charge  of  the  de- 
tails of  manufacture  since  the  date  of  his  connection  with  the  works,  in  1852, 
when  he  succeeded  the  late  John  Cooke,  who  retired  to  enter  the  firm  of  Dan- 
forth,  Cooke  &  Co.  Mr.  Hudson  was  regarded  by  the  pioneer  locomotive  builder  as 
"  his  right  hand  man,"  and  he  possessed  the  confidence  of  his  employer  in  the 
highest  degree,  his  large  experience,  great  natural  talent,  acquired  skill  and  inven- 
tive powers  being  fully  appreciated.  So  greatly  was  he  esteemed  that  in  the  closing 
years  of  his  connection  with  the  works  the  company  refused  to  fill  his  place,  other 
than  temporarily,  so  long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  his  recovery  to  health,  although 
he  was  unable  to  perform  any  service  for  a  space  of  nearly  two  years  before  his 
death.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  earlier  career  of  this  eminent  Anglo-American  mechanic 
may  not  be  uninteresting  in  this  connection  : 

William  S.  Hudson  was  born  in  Derbyshire,  near  the  town  of  Derby,  England, 
and  came  to  this  country  with  his  wife  when  still  in  his  early  manhood.  He  had 
been  an  apprentice  of  the  great  Robert  Stephenson,  of  R.  Stephenson  &  Co.,  who 
built  the  "  Rocket,"  the  first  successful  locomotive  engine  in  England,  which  was 
put  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  in  1829.  After  having  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship Mr.  Hudson  continued  still  at  the  Stephenson  Works  until  he 
came  to  America.  Upon  his  arrival  his  great  talent  was  soon  recognized,  and  he 
was  given  the  position  of  Master  Mechanic  on  the  Attica  &  Buffalo  Railway,  and  in 
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pursuance  of  Lis  duties  connected  therewith  lie  was  frequently  at  the  Rogers 
Works  supervising  the  building  of  locomotives  for  his  company.  Messrs.  Rogers 
and  Hudson  used  to  have  long  talks  on  these  occasions,  both  being  enthusiasts  on 
locomotive-building,  and  when  the  late  John  Cooke  resigned  the  Superintendency 
of  the  Rogers  Works  Mr.  Hudson  was,  most  naturally,  invited  to  succeed  him. 

During  the  long  period  in  which  Mr.  Hudson  was  identified  with  the  establish- 
ment  he  produced  many  valuable  inventions  and  improvements,  some  of  which 
have  been  generally  adopted  in  locomotive-building,  and  for  them  the  inventor  has 
received  the  highest  encomiums  in  works  on  mechanics,  until  his  reputation  has  be- 
come not  only  national  but  world-wide.  Among' his  most  important  improvements, 
perhaps,  were  those  in  connection  with  the  swing-truck  and  the  double-ender  loco- 
motive. He  has  been  credited  with  the  original  invention  of  the  swing-truck,  but 
this  is  wrong  ;  it  was  the  invention  of  Levi  Bissell,  at  one  time  a  mechanic  em- 
ployed at  the  Danforth  Works,  and  A.  F.  Smith,  Superintendent  of  the  Hudson 
River  Railroad.  The  object  of  the  swing-truck  is  to  enable  a  locomotive  the  better 
to  pass  around  a  curve  and  with  greater  safety  from  derailment,  the  engine  being  so 
swung  that  it  is  lifted  and  maintained  in  its  position  in  reference  to  the  train  be- 
hind while  the  truck  rounds  the  curve.  But  this  was  at  first  found  to  result  in  a 
lift  of  weight  from  the  engine  drivers  and  a  consequent  lack  of  adhesion.  To  over- 
come this  Mr.  Hudson  introduced  an  improvement  that  consisted  in  placing  an  ar- 
rangement of  equalizing  levers  between  the  two-wheeled  truck  and  the  front  driv- 
ing wheels,  whereby  both  truck  and  driving  wheels  sustain  their  proper  portion  of 
the  weight  and  accommodate  themselves  to  the  vertical  as  well  as  to  the  lateral 
motion  required  to  enable  the  engine  to  pass  over  inequalities  on  the  track  and 
around  curves  with  ease  and  safety.  This  invention  was  patented.  Mr.  Hudson 
also  introduced  a  double-ender  locomotive  with  two  pairs  of  drivers,  one  pair  at 
each  end.  One  improvement  of  Mr.  Hudson's,  invented  when  he  was  still  Master 
Mechanic  of  the  Attica  and  Buffalo  Railway,  is  highly  spoken  of.  A  great  deal  of 
trouble  was  experienced  with  leaky  flues,  and  every  few  da}rs  some  one  had  to  go 
into  the  furnace  of  the  engine  to  hammer  or  caulk  up  the  ends  of  the  flues  and 
thimbles,  the  flues  being  then  of  copper  or  brass  and  the  thimbles  of  wrought  iron. 
In  1850  Mr.  Hudson  conceived  the  idea  of  substituting  cast  iron  for  wrought  iron 
thimbles,  as  being  more  subject  to  expansion,  wrhich  would  result  in  correcting  the 
evil,  preventing  leakage.  He  took  a  thimble  of  each  kind,  turned  them  accurately 
to  a  gauge,  then  heated  them  red  hot,  measured  them  and  noted  the  expansion,  then 
cooled  them  and  measured  again.  This  Avas  repeated  twelve  times,  when  the  wrought 
iron  thimble  was  found  to  be  appreciably  smaller  and  the  cast  one  larger,  which 
solved  the  problem.  Cast  iron  thimbles  have  since  been  in  general  use.  Many 
other  improvements  might  be  noted,  in  the  action  of  pistons,  fire-boxes,  grate-bars, 
ash-pans,  safety-valves,  etc.,  but  the  above  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Mr.  Hudson 
was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  mechanics  in  the  line  of  locomotive-building  of 
his  day ;  and  he  had  thus  been  long  regarded.  About  the  time  of  his  death  a 
lengthy  article  in  the  Railroad  Gazette  was  devoted  to  a  sketch  of  his  career  and  in- 
ventions ;  and  in  this  a  due  meed  of  praise  was  awarded  him  as  one  most  eminent 
among  American  mechanics.     In  social  life  Mr.  Hudson  was  of  a  retiring  disposition 
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and,  like  most  men  of  his  stamp,  somewhat  exclusive  in  his  associations.  He  was 
usually  found  at  his  place  of  business  or  at  his  home.  He  was  singularly  pure  in 
his  domestic  life  and  was  idolized  by  his  family  and  the  comparatively  few  who  be- 
came his  intimate  friends.  Joppa  Lodge,  No.  29,  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  Cataract  City  Chap- 
ter, No.  10,  Eo}*al  Arch  Masons,  of  which  deceased  had  been  a  prominent  member 
for  over  twenty  years,  being  among  the  earliest  to  join,  attended  his  funeral,  the  in- 
terment rites  being  conducted  after  the  Masonic  ceremonial. 


^ 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


LOCOMOTIVE-BUILDING.— The  Grant  Locomotive  Works. 

*N  that  portion  of  this  work  devoted  to  machinery  it  has  been  shown  that  in 
1843  Samuel  Smith,  his  brother  William  Smith,  Judge  Whitely  and  Thomas 
'^J  Beggs  started  a  machine  shop  in  the  Franklin  Mill ;  also  that  a  short  time 
*$g#>  afterward  James  Jackson  and  Patrick  Maginnis  bought  the  interest  of  Judge 
Whitely  and  William  Smith  and  became  partners,  the  firm  name  being  Beggs  & 
Smith,  until  1844-5,  when,  Thomas  Beggs  dying,  William  Swinburne,  City  Comp- 
troller of  Paterson,  whose  distinguished  career  has  been  followed  during  his  con- 
nection with  the  Bogers  Locomotive  Works,  as  Superintendent,  became  one  of  the 
company,  the  name  of  which  was  changed  to  Swinburne,  Smith  &  Company. 

Samuel  Smith,  who  is  a  prominent  figure  in  the  history  of  several  early 
enterprises,  and  who  is  still  actively  engaged  in  the  iron  business,  had  been  a  mould- 
er at  the  Rogers  Works  ;  James  Jackson  and  Patrick  Maginnis,  both  very  active 
and  prominent  citizens  of  that  day,  were  the  "  Company,"  and  were  more  especially 
noted  as  cotton  manufacturers.  The  location  of  the  works  was  just  off  Mill  street, 
between  John — -now  Ellison — and  Van  Houten  streets,  fronting  the  race  ;  the  size 
of  the  building  60x40  feet,  two  stories,  of  brick.  For  one  or  two  years  after  the 
organization  of  the  firm  of  Swinburne,  Smith  &  Co.,  however,  they  occupied  the 
lower  story  of  the  Jackson  &  Maginnis  factory.  This  old  building,  afterward 
burned,  was  immediately  adjoining  the  new  building  erected  to  accommodate  an 
extension  of  the  business. 

A  general  machine  business  was  done  by  the  firm  until  1848,  when,  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Erie  Railway  to  Owego,  they  gave  up  jobbing 
and  machine-building  and  began  to  build  locomotives.  This  locomotive  works  is 
consequently  the  second  in  order  of  establishment  in  Paterson,  Danforth,  Cooke  <fc 
Co.  not  beginning  to  build  locomotives  until  1852.  There  were  about  150  men  em- 
ployed during  the  first  year  of  their  locomotive-building  by  Swinburne,  Smith  ct 
Co.,  and  five  or  six  engines  were  completed. 

The  first  engine  built  at  the  works  was  for  the  Erie  Railway  Co.  and  was  fin- 
ished in  May,  1848.  In  1849  the  firm  removed  their  plant  to  what  is  now  the  main 
building  of  the  Grant  Locomotive  Works,  which  was  very  much  the  same  in  ap- 
pearance then  as  now,  only  that  it  bears  the  marks  and  stains  of  about  thirty  years' 
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use  and  action  of  the  elements.  The  size  of  the  building  was  60x150  feet,  three 
stories.  The  after  extensions  have  been  made  toward  the  West.  Here  from  250 
to  300  men  were  employed,  and  the  firm  conducted  the  locomotive  industry  with 
great  energy,  despite  the  fact  that  Swinburne,  Smith  &  Co.  endorsed  heavily, 
to  the  extent  of  $20,000  or  more,  for  their  two  partners,  Jackson  and  Maginnis, 
as  manufacturers  of  prints,  which  brought  the  firm  into  great  embarassment. 
However,  they  weathered  the  difficulty  and  still  prosecuted  the  business  with 
vigor,  turning  out  many  locomotives,  receiving  three  orders  from  the  New  York 
and  Erie  Company  for  ten  engines  each  in  close  succession,  also  from  other  roads, 
until,  in  1851-2,  a  charter  having  been  obtained,  the  concern  was  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  the  New  Jersey  Locomotive  and  Machine  Company. 

Mr.  Swinburne  was  opposed* to  this  change  and  marked  his  disapprobation  by  a 
withdrawal  from  the  new  company  about  six  months  later,  and  almost  immediately 
he  started  a  works  of  his  own. 

H.  Uhry,  a  skillful  and  experienced  mechanical  draughtsman  ami  a  very  accom- 
plished gentleman,  a  native  of  France,  succeeded  Mr.  Swinburne  in  the  direction  of 
the  locomotive-building  at  the  company's  works.  Mr.  Uhry  was  an  inventor  and 
became  widely  known  through  his  valuable  improvements  to  the  cut-off,  applied 
with  success  to  stationary  engines ;  also  in  connection  with  other  improvements. 
Messrs.  Smith,  President,  and  Jackson,  Vice-President,  controlled  the  stock  of  the 
company,  Mr.  Maginnis  being  the  weaker  of  the  original  firm.  The  old  incubus 
connected  with  the  operation  of  the  cotton  factory  still  rested  on  the  partners,  and 
Mr.  Jackson  held  a  bare  control  in  the  company.  There  was  much  litigation  and 
great  embarrassment,  Mr.  Swinburne,  the  retiring  partner,  losing  several  thousand 
dollars  through  being  involved,  as  endorser,  with  the  firm  of  Jackson  &  Maginnis. 
Much  of  the  stock  found  its  way  into  the  market  during  the  few  years  that  elapsed 
after  the  incorporation,  and  finally  Oliver  D.  F.  Grant  and  his  son,  D.  B.  Grant,  then 
bankers  and  brokers  in  New  York,  secured  a  preponderance,  a  new  charter  was  ob- 
tained and  Mr.  Grant,  the  elder,  was  elected  President  of  what  was  then  and  has 
since  been  st}ded  the  Grant  Locomotive  Works. 

Mr.  Jackson  went  out  of  the  company  with  but  little,  Mr.  Smith  sold  out 
and  Mr.  Maginnis  also  went  out,  as  represented,  with  much  less  than  any  of  the 
others.  Mr.  Grant,  the  new  head  of  the  establishment,  was  a  bright,  energetic 
and  talented  man  of  business,  ami  under  his  direction  the  after  operation 
of  the  concern  was  remarkably  successful.  It  was  at  this  works  a  few  years 
later  that  the  famous  locomotive  "America,"  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion in  1867,  was  built,  and  the  proprietors  were  awarded  not  only  medals  but  great 
honor  for  the  magnificent  monument  of  American  skill  in  mechanics,  which,  as 
represented  by  this  world-renowned  locomotive,  was  thus  brought  to  the  notice 
of  all  nations. 

The  "  America,"  though  no  better  in  construction  than  many  others  turned  out 
from  the  Paterson  shops  daily,  was  so  superb  in  all  its  details,  so  elaborately 
finished,  with  polished  metal,  silver  mounting  and  native  woods,  that  it  was  re- 
garded, and  justly,  as  a  marvel  of  beauty,  as  well  as  unparalleled  as  to  its  mechani- 
cal proportions.     It  was  a  veritable  poem  iu  iron  and  steel  and  silver,  and  "  it  rang 
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the  paean  of  American  progress,  with  a  rhythm  and  power  that  commanded  the  ear 
of  all  the  world."  Said  the  Rev.  Dr.  Prime  :  "It  was  the  most  majestic  single  con- 
tribution to  the  Exposition."     This  was  high  praise,  but  deserved. 

In  speaking  of  the  "America"  as  exhibited  at  Paris,  The  Engineer,  published 
in  London,  said : 

"  The  passenger  locomotive  exhibited  by  the  Grant  Locomotive  Works,  of  Pat- 
erson, N.  J.,  is  doubly  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  first  locomotive  sent  by  the 
West  to  the  East  and  is  typical  both  of  the  wants  of  a  still  new  country  and  the 
general  design  which  experience  has  suggested  for  meeting  them.  The  engine  pre- 
sents an  appearance  most  striking  to  English  and,  in  fact,  to  European  eyes.  Elab- 
orately ornamented,  highly  and  thoroughly  well  finished  in  every  detail,  it  is 
a  worthy  climax  to  the  extremely  interesting  collection  of  machinery  furnished  by 
the  United  States  to  the  International  Exhibition." 

An  illustration  of  the  hearty  admiration  evinced  by  the  Paris  press  is  given  in 
a  brief  extract  from  a  long  article  in  La  Liberie  upon  "  La  Locomotive  Americaine"  : 

"Mr.  Grant,  of  the  Paterson  Works  (New  Jersey),  is  one  of  the  ablest  construc- 
tive engineers  in  the  United  States,  and  his  locomotive,  for  which  the  jury  has  decreed 
a  '  grand '  gold  medal,  is  one  of  the  finest  objects  on  exhibition  at  the  Exposition. 
Those  who  have  examined  and  marveled  at  it  cannot  fail  to  retain  it  everlastingly 
in  memory.  If  America  has  not  obtained  the  great  prizes  for  its  illustrations  of 
the  fine  arts,  painting,  sculpture,  etc.,  it  has  every  where  stood  in  the  front  rank  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  great  industries,  machinery  and  those  practical  things  over  which 
it  has  empire  and  will  always  encourage." 

Up  to  1859  the  number  of  locomotives  turned  out  from  the  works  was  225,  of 
which  70  were  for  the  Erie  Railroad,  many  of  them  being  among  the  finest  and 
most  powerful  machines  on  that  line.  The  number  of  employes  engaged  in  1859 
was  170 ;  capacity  of  the  works  about  30  engines  per  annum,  although  but  20  were 
actually  finished  in  1859.  Besides  engines,  railroad  machinery,  such  as  boilers, 
lathes,  tools,  etc ,  was  made.  In  1867-8  the  works  covered  an  area  of  five  acres, 
employed  over  600  men  and  had  a  capacity  of  50  to  75  complete  first-class  locomo- 
tives per  annum. 

The  highest  point  was  reached  in  the  prosperous  career  of  the  company  in  the 
year  1873,  when  130  locomotives  were  built.  The  record  for  this  year  shows  a  total 
disbursement  for  wages  of  $511,577.18,  which  sum  was  paid  to  711  men.  These 
were  the  palmy  days  of  the  locomotive  industry  in  Paterson,  followed  by  a  period 
so  dark  and  so  full  of  privation  and  discouragement  among  the  sturdy  men  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  transmute  gold  out  of  the  stubborn  iron  and  steel  that  it 
seemed  as  though  the  good  times  longed  for  would  never  return.  The  lowest  point 
of  depression  was  reached  in  1875,  when  but  ten  engines  were  built  and  the  work- 
ing force  consisted  of  but  18  men,  to  whom  was  paid  a  total  of  $4,701.93  in  wages. 
In  1K70  it  was  scarcely  better,  only  12  engines  being  built.  In  1877  25  engines  were 
turned  out,  10  men  were  employed  and  $12,291.41  was  disbursed  in  wages.  From 
that  time  there  was  a  gradual  recovery,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table  fol- 
lowing, showing  the  yearly  production.  In  1880  there  were  57  engines  built,  besides 
repairs  to  the  Erie  engines  ;  457  msn  were  employed  and  $251,505  was  disbursed  in 
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wages.     In  1881  111   engines  were  built ;  675  men  were   employed,  to  whom  $338,- 
500  was  paid.     The  total  product  aggregated  in  value  $950,000. 

Following  will  be  shown  the  total  product  for  each  year  from  1848  to  1881,  in- 
clusive, and  again  it  will  be  seen,  as  in  the  statistics  of  the  production  at  the 
Rogers  Works,  how  the  several  periods  of  depression  affected  the  business  of  loco- 
motive-building and  the  length  of  time  that  elapsed  before  recovery  : 


1849 

6 

1858 

-   16 

1867 

-   48 

1876 

-   12 

1850 

-   10 

1859 

-   20 

1868 

-   57 

1877 

-   25 

1851 

-   14 

1860 

-   24 

1869 

-  100 

1878 

-   46 

1852 

-   18 

1861 

-   31 

1870 

-  101 

1879 

-   31 

1853 

-   24 

1862 

-   40 

1871 

-   96 

1880 

-   57 

1854 

-   35 

1863 

-   45 

1872 

-  Ill 

1881 

-  Ill 

1855 

-   40 

1864 

-   50 

1873 

-  131 

1856 

-   42 

1865 

-   53 

1874 

-   60 

1857 

-   33 

1866 

-   58 

1875 

-   10 

This  gives  a  total  of  1,555  locomotive  engines  turned  out  at  these  works,  the 
proprietors  of  which  entered  the  field  about  a  decade  after  the  pioneer  of  the  indus- 
try, Mr.  Rogers. 

The  total  number  of  engines  built,  if  estimated  at  the  same  average  value  fixed 
upon  in  connection  with  the  Rogers  product,  to  wit  :  815,000  each,  would  give  an 
aggregate  sum  of  $23,325,000  as  the  total  value  of  the  locomotives  turned  out  in  the 
past  33  years  ;  the  total  amount  disbursed  in  wages  for  locomotive-building  in  this 
period  is  estimated  at  $9,750,000  in  round  figures.  The  works  of  the  company  at  the 
close  of  1881  comprised  seventeen  distinct  buildings,  the  total  flooring  space  being 
205,000  square  feet.  The  officers  of  the  company  are :  R.  Suydam  Grant,  Presi- 
dent ;  William  W.  Evans,  Secretary  and  Superintendent.  Peter  Arnott  is  Master 
Mechanic. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


LOCOMOTIVE-BUILDING.— The  Danforth  Locomotive  and  Machine  Works. 

-  HE  firm  of  Charles  Danforth  &  Co.,  which  remained  unchanged  from  1818  to 
1852,  was  composed  of  the  late  Charles  Danforth  and  John  Edwards.     It  has 


■Jjl  already  been  shown  how  this,  which  is  now  among  the  largest  and  most 
Ipf'  important  locomotive  and  machine-building  establishments  in  the  United 
States,  originated  in  a  small  machine  shop  erected  by  John  Clark,  the  elder — the 
first  machine  shop  in  Paterson  and,  probably,  the  first  in  New  Jersey — about  the 
year  1800,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Bachmann  Mill ;  also,  how,  in  subsequent  years,  the 
enterprise  grew  in  importance,  and  that,  one  after  another,  Thomas  Kogers,  Abraham 
Godwin  and  Charles  Danforth  were  connected  with  it  and  directed  its  operations 
with  the  remarkable  skill,  energy  and  executive  ability  which  promoted  its  con- 
tinued success. 

In  1852  the  business  was  extended  and  the  building  of  locomotives  was  com- 
menced in  addition  to  that  of  machinery  and  the  cotton  manufacture.  At  this  date 
two  new  partners  were  admitted,  Edwin  T.  Prall,  who  had  been  principal  book- 
keeper since  1839,  and  John  Cooke,  who  had  been  Superintendent  of  the  Rogers 
Locomotive  Works  for  six  or  seven  years,  succeeding  William  Swinburne,  as  before 
noted.  The  firm  was  re-organized  under  the  name  of  Danforth,  Cooke  &  Co.,  which 
was  continued  until  1865,  when,  a  charter  having  been  obtained,  the  Danforth  Loco- 
motive and  Machine  Company  was  incorporated,  the  old  partners  being  the  princi- 
pal stockholders  A  brief  sketch  of  the  general  situation  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  business  of  locomotive-building  was  commenced  at  these  works 
may  not  be  out  of  place  just  here  ;  also  of  the  enterprising  and  capable  men  asso- 
ciated for  this  purpose. 

It  has  been  shown  how  John  Cooke  had  worked  his  way  upward  from  a  poor 
boy  by  the  force  of  intelligence,  industry  and  integrity  until  he  occupied  a  promi- 
nent position  as  director  of  one  of  the  very  first  among  American  industries.  He  is 
conceded  by  historians  and  others  (see  Bishop's  History  of  American  Manufac- 
tures, Vol.  Ill,  page  226)  to  have  contributed  greatly  toward  perfecting  and  giving 
character  to  the  magnificent  engines  turned  out  by  Rogers,  Ketchum  A:  Grosvenor, 
and  now  we  find  his  great  ability  and  remarkable  business  talent  transferred  to  the 
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firm  wherein  lie  became  partner,  the  productions  of  which — as  of  the  company  into 
which  it  afterward  merged — have  borne  his  impress,  as  to  character  and  excellence, 
even  to  the  latest  locomotive  engine  and  the  latest  piece  of  machinery  completed  at 
this  vast  establishment. 

John  Cooke  was  born  at  Montreal,  Canada,  whence  his  parents  removed  while 
he  was  yet  very  young  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  from  tbence,  about  five  years  later,  to 
Matteawan,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  Here,  while  he  was  still  but  a  small  lad,  John 
was  accustomed  to  visit  the  cotton  mills  and  watch  the  workings  of  the  machinery 
with  curious  and  critical  interest.  He  was  scarcely  fifteen  years  of  age  when  his 
parents  removed  from  Matteawan  to  Paterson,  where  his  father,  Watts  Cooke,  Sr., 
found  employment  as  head  pattern  maker  at  the  locomotive  and  machine  works  of 
Rogers,  Ketchum  A:  Grosvenor.  A  year  or  two  later  he  was  taken  into  the  shop 
and  spent  several  years  in  learning  the  trade,  devoting  his  evenings  to  hard  study. 
His  early  educational  advantages  had  been  superior,  for  that  period,  but  he  was 
thirsting  for  knowledge  and  during  many  years  spared  not  the  midnight  oil.  He 
was  especially  fond  of  mathematics  and  was  also  a  great  student  of  history.  Con- 
tinuing his  studious  habits  even  far  into  manhood,  he  garnered  up  a  store  of  valu- 
able information  on  practical  subjects  such  as  few  possessed,  even  of  those  who  were 
favored  with  all  the  advantages  of  ample  leisure  and  abundant  instruction.  It  is 
related  elsewhere  how  he  rose  from  one  position  to  another  in  the  Rogers  estab- 
lishment until,  when  scarcely  of  age,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  entire  superin- 
tendency,  succeeding  Mr.  Swinburne  upon  his  retirement  therefrom.  This  position 
he  retained  until,  in  1852,  he  became  one  of  the  firm  of  Danforth,  Cooke  &  Co.  Of 
his  after  career  in  the  direction  of  this  great  industry  the  details  will  be  found  in- 
separably connected  with  the  prosecution  of  the  business  in  succeeding  years.  This 
is  more  especially  a  digressive  personal  sketch. 

After  devoting  himself  very  closely  to  business,  almost  day  and  night,  until 
about  1866  Mr.  Cooke  felt  the  need  of  a  period  of  rest.  He  had  long  desired  to 
visit  Europe  and  other  countries,  and  he  now  decided  to  gratify  this  reasonable 
longing  His  entire  family  accompanied  him,  and  his  children  were  placed  in  an 
excellent  school  on  the  Continent.  The  family  spent  three  years  abroad  and 
during  that  time  not  only  visited  all  the  countries  in  Europe,  but  also  paid  a  visit 
to  Palestine  and  took  a  trip  up  the  Nile.  Having  satiated  the  desire  for  travel 
they  returned,  and  upon  the  retirement  of  the  late  Charles  Danforth  from  the 
presidency  of  the  Danforth  Locomotive  and  Machine  Company  Mr.  Cooke  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him,  remaining  in  the  position  until  his  death,  February  20th, 
1882,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  Mr.  Cooke  became  a  member  of  the  Congregational 
Society,  but  subsequently  united  with  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  in  which 
he  remained  an  active  and  consistent  member  until  his  death,  holding  offices  of 
trust  and  responsibility  therein  for  many  years.  He  was,  besides,  most  active  in 
promoting  the  growth  and  advancement  of  Presbyterianism,  and  of  religion  gener- 
ally, in  the  city,  his  being  an  especially  catholic  spirit.  In  politics  he  was  a  Re- 
publican, and,  being  of  strong  convictions  on  this  as  on  other  subjects  of  impor- 
tance, he  was  active  and  zealous,  though  never,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that 
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term,  a  politician.  In  dying  he  left  a  wife,  the  daughter  of  City  Comptroller 
William  Swinburne,  and  five  children,  two  married  daughters  and  three  unmarried 
sons,  the  two  youngest  still  at  school.  The  general  sentiment  throughout  the  city 
in  reference  to  his  demise  was  that  there  was  no  other  citizen  whose  death  would 
have  left  so  large  a  void  and  whose  place  in  the  various  departments  of  social  life 
and  business  activities  it  would  he  so  difficult  to  fill. 

Charles  Danforth  was  not  at  any  time  especially  active  in  the  locomotive- 
building  department ;  his  forte  was  cotton  and  other  machinery.  Mr.  Danforth 
was  accounted  the  most  accomplished  manufacturer  of  cotton  machinery  living,  his 
experience  having  been  wide  in  all  branches  of  the  industry,  so  that  he  had  mas- 
tered every  detail  and  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  everything  relating  to  cot- 
ton-spinning and  the  building  of  machinery  for  that  purpose.  Since  his  invention 
of  the  spinning  frame  with  which  his  name  has  ever  since  been  associated  he  had 
made  many  improvements  on  it,  until  it  was  at  this  date  regarded  as  the  most 
effective  throstle  spinner  extant  and  would  produce,  it  is  claimed,  fully  thirty  per 
cent,  more  yarn,  "spindle  for  spindle,"  than  any  other.  Mr.  Danforth  was  a  deep 
thinker  and  reasoner.  He  had  a  wonderfully  retentive  rnemoiy.  When  he  under- 
took to  study  a  subject  or  examine  a  piece  of  mechanism  he  did  not  abandon  it 
until  he  had  mastered  it  in  fullest  detail.  He  was  slow  in  coming  to  a  decision,  but 
his  conclusions  were  generally  correct.  Scrupulously  exacting  in  business  mat- 
ters, demanding  and  paying  every  cent,  among  prominent  business  men  of  New 
York,  with  whom  he  had  large  dealings,  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  lor  his  probity. 
He  died  in  1875,  aged  seventy-nine  years. 

The  late  John  Edwards  was  in  special  charge  of  the  cotton  machinery  manu- 
facture of  the  concern,  his  duties  being  mainly  in  connection  with  that  branch.  The 
cotton  mill  on  the  race,  a  portion  of  the  walls  of  which  still  remain,  and  which  was, 
and  is  still,  known  as  the  old  Collett  Mill,  the  same  building  wherein  Godwin, 
Rogers  &  Co.  commenced  business,  was  superintended  by  Mr.  Prall.  The  first 
floor  was  occupied  as  a  machine  shop,  the  three  upper  floors  as  a  cotton  factory,  for 
prior  to  1852  the  business  of  the  concern  was  confined  almost  or  quite  exclusively 
to  cotton  and  cotton  machinery,  these  two  departments  of  manufacture  being 
naturally  combined  in  those  days. 

John  Edwards  was  born  in  England  and  came  to  this  country  when  a  boy.  His 
mother  and  step-father  settled  in  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  John,  while  still  young,  came 
to  Paterson.  He  worked  for  a  Mr.  Van  Bussum,  who  kept  the  Franklin  House, 
where  he  gained  the  notice  of  John  Clark,  who  took  him  as  an  apprentice  to  the 
machine  business.  He  was  a  faithful  apprentice.  Messrs.  Rogers  and  Clark 
thought  very  highly  of  him,  ultimately  making  him  foreman  of  the  shop,  which 
position  he  retained  under  Mr.  Danforth,  whose  partner  he  finally  became.  He  was 
very  orderly  and  systematic  in  all  his  business,  having  a  place  for  everything  and 
everything  in  its  place.  In  his  intercourse  with  the  men  under  him  he  was  firm, 
always  just  and  liberal,  and  commanded  and  retained  their  highest  respect  and 
esteem.  In  early  manhood  he  was  fond  of  military  matters  and  held  a  major's 
commission  from  the  State.  He  died  in  1878,  aged  about  seventy-two,  leaving  as 
the   only  surviving  partner  of  the  original  firm  of    Danforth,  Cooke  &  Co.  John 
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Cooke,  the  oldest  locomotive  builder  actively  engaged  in  the  business  from  that 
date  until  his  death  in  1S82.  During  the  partnership  of  Messrs.  Danforth  and 
Edwards  the  former  held  a  nine-tenths'  interest,  the  latter  one-tenth.  Although  the 
business  as  carried  on  by  Charles  Danforth  <fe  Co.  up  to  1852  was  very  remuner- 
ative and  the  concern  prosperous,  there  were  periods  of  great  stagnation,  when 
there  was  little  or  no  demand  for  the  product. 

Edwin  T.  Prall,  a  gentleman  of  remarkable  energy  and  invaluable  to  the  firm, 
not  only  served  as  bookkeeper  and  superintendent  of  the  cotton  factory  there,  but 
had  a  partnership  with  Mortimer  Hall,  and  together  they  ran  a  cotton  mill  at  or  near 
Godwinville,  and  Mr.  Prall  used  to  walk  up  to  this  village  and  return  every  Aveek,  to 
look  after  the  business  and  make  up  the  accounts.  His  uncle,  the  late  Abram 
Prall,  had  been  partner  with  Abraham  H.  Godwin,  a  nephew  of  Gen.  Abraham 
Godwin,  of  Godwin,  Clark  &  Co.,  and  the  firm  carried  on  the  cotton  manufacture  in 
a  portion  of  the  old  Gun  Mill  from  about  1845  to  1852-3.  Here,  also,  Edwin  T. 
Prall,  the  indefatigable,  found  employment  in  writing  up  the  books  at  odd  hours. 
Mr.  Prall  was  aged  about  thirty  at  this  time,  and  his  capacity  for  work  seemed 
well  nigh  illimitable  ;  in  fact  anything  like  idleness  wore  upon  and  fretted  him. 

Mr.  Prall  came  from  Staten  Island  and  was  of  good  old-fashioned  Knicker- 
bocker-Moravian ancestry.  Left  an  orphan  when  young,  lie  was  thrown  on  his  own 
resources.  While  a  boy  he  found  employment  with  his  cousin,  David  Prall,  an 
importer  of  drugs  in  New  York  city.  He  was  at  another  time  employed  by  his 
uncles,  Peter  and  Henry  Prall,  cotton  manufacturers  at  Haverstraw,  N.  Y.  Later 
he  came  to  Paterson  to  take  a  place  in  Charles  Danforth  &  Co.'s  office,  under  his 
uncle,  "Abe"  Prall,  who  was  bookkeeper  for  the  company,  and  after  his  death 
he  succeeded  to  his  place.  Mr.  Prall  was  very  social  in  his  disposition,  made 
many  friends  among  railroad  men  and  had  no  superior  in  looking  up  orders.  At 
twenty-four  years  of  age  he  married  Kachel  Thompson,  a  young  lady  of  excellent 
family.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  was  among  the  most  prominent  citizens  of 
Paterson  socially,  politically  and  otherwise.  He  was  twice  Mayor  of  the  city,  being- 
elected  first  in  1860 ;  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  his  name  was  placed 
on  the  tickets  of  both  political  parties,  there  being  no  opposition  to  his  re-election. 
He  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  Second  Regiment  of  the  Passaic  Brigade, 
General  T.  D.  Hoxsey  commanding,  early  in  the  war  of  the  Ptebellion,  and  tendered 
the  services  of  his  command  to  Governor  Olden  for  the  war,  who  declined  in  a  letter 
couched  in  the  most  flattering  terms,  the  quota  from  the  State  being  at  the  time 
complete.    He  died  in  1869,  at  about  forty-nine  years  of  age. 

It  was  during  a  period  of  semi-depression  in  the  business  of  Charles  Danforth 
&  Co.,  in  1852,  that  this  active  bookkeeper  and  general  factotum — for  he  made  him- 
self busy  in  any  department  where  he  could  find  vent  for  his  superabundant  vitality 
—became  restive,  and  one  day  he  declared  that  he  would  resign.  He  was  promptly 
told  that  he  must  do  no  such  thing,  and,  when  he  persisted,  a  partnership  was 
offered  him.  "No,"  said  he,  thoughtfully,  "there's  no  money  in  it."  Afterward  a 
sudden  idea  struck  him  and  he  said  to  the  partners  :  "  If  you'll  go  into  the  locomo- 
tive business  I'm  with  you."  To  this  two  very  natural  objections  were  made  ;  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  any  one  capable  of  directing  the  work,  and  there  might  be  a  dif- 
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ficulty  in  obtaining  orders.  The  energetic  bookkeeper  declared  confidently  his 
ability  to  find  both  the  man  and  the  work.  The  partners  took  a  brief  space  for  con- 
sideration, and  then  Mr.  Prall  was  told  to  "go  ahead." 

He  went  ahead  at  once  and  after  his  characteristic  manner.  John  Cooke  was 
superintending  the  locomotive  department  for  Rogers,  Ketchum  &  Grosvenor,  where 
he  was  receiving  the  then  very  liberal  salary  of  $1,800  per  annum.  He  was  invited 
to  meet  Messrs.  Danforth,  Edwards  and  Prall  at  the  house  of  the  latter,  and  when 
he  came  a  proposition  was  made  to  him  to  become  a  partner,  with  Mr.  Prall,  in  the 
concern.  He  could  not  readily  make  up  his  mind.  He  had  so  identified  himself 
with  the  Rogers  Works  as  a  builder  of  locomotives  that  it  seemed  difficult  to  wrench 
himself  from  his  place.  However,  regarding  it  as  time  for  him  to  make  some  ad- 
vancement, he  laid  the  matter  frankly  before  Mr.  Rogers,  who  declared  in  his  im- 
petuous way  that  he  should  not  go.  He  could  have  a  partnership  there.  Mr.  Gros- 
venor also  said  very  emphatically  he  must  not  think  of  it  ;  he  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  fixtures  of  the  establishment.  Pending  any  further  action  Mr.  Rogers 
went  away  for  a  considerable  space,  and  in  his  absence  the  to-be  rival  estab- 
lishment pressed  Mr.  Cooke  to  enter  into  the  copartnership  and,  the  other  matter 
being  still  in  doubt,  he  committed  himself.  After  it  was  done  he  was  greatly  dis- 
turbed over  it.  When  Mr.  Rogers  returned  he  laid  some  papers  before  the  Super- 
intendent, saving,  "Now  look  these  over  and  sign.  These  give  you  an  interest 
with  Rogers,  Ketchum  &  Grosvenor."  Mr.  Cooke  ran  his  eye  along  as  far  as,  "  This 
indenture,"  and  then  stopped,  saying  he  would  read  no  further.  He  had  already 
decided;  he  had  joined  the  other  firm.  "Oh,  very  well  ;  very  well,"  was  the  irri- 
table reply  ;  "  it  can't  be  helped,  I  suppose."  Mr.  Rogers  did  not  like  to  lose  his 
efficient  Superintendent  but  said  little  more  about  it. 

The  new  company  organized  July  19th,  1852,  and  they  broke  ground  for  their 
newr  shops  aboiit  the  first  of  August  following.  It  had  been  the  intention  of  Dan- 
forth, Cooke  A'  Co.  to  merely  supplement  their  machine-building  with  the  locomo- 
tive business,  utilizing  as  far  as  practicable  their  old  shop  and  tools  in  the  new 
enterprise.  The  works  at  this  date  included  the  brick  machine  shop,  end  facing  on 
Market  nearly  opposite  Jersey  street,  30x134  feet,  four  stories  high  ;  the  old  Collett 
Mill,  on  the  rear  of  the  lot,  50x72  feet,  four  stories,  three  of  which  were  being  used 
by  the  company  as  a  cotton  factory  ;  a  blacksmith  shop,  24x105  feet,  on  the  same 
lot,  adjoining  the  Hamil  Mill  lot;  also,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Market  street,  a 
frame  foundry,  50x75  feet,  about  one-quarter  the  size  of  the  present  one.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  there  was  in  use  a  building  on  the  rear  of  the  lot  adjoining  the 
machine  shop,  known  as  the  "Munson  Godwin  lot."  This  building  was  40x75  feet, 
three  stories.  It  was  built  fully  sixty  years  ago  by  the  late  Aaron  King,  who  brought 
the  material,  trap  rock,  in  a,  scow  on  the  middle  canal  from  the  hill  back  of  the 
Ivanhoe  Paper  Mill;  this  was  used  as  a  millwright  and  pattern  shop. 

It  was  intended  to  build  the  new  locomotive  shop  on  the  Munson  Godwin  lot, 
which  had  a  frontage  of  100  feet  on  Market  street  and  extended  back  to  the  middle 
canal,  joining  on  the  West  the  property  of  James  Shepherd,  the  veteran  cotton- 
bleacher,  which  had  a  200  feet  frontage  on  Market  street,  extending  to  the  line  of 
the  present  Grant  Works.     Shepherd  had  leased  one-half  of  this  lot,  known  after- 
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ward  as  the  Jaffray  Mill  lot,  to  Thomas  Rogers,  who  was  running  a  cotton  mill  on 
the  rear  of  the  lot.  It  was  found  when  the  Munson  Godwin  lot  was  surveyed  that 
Shepherd's  building  was  over  the  line  about  three  feet.  The  new  firm  purchased 
the  entire  property  for  $11,000 ;  two  feet  of  water,  one  on  each  lot,  at  a  rent  of  $500 
per  foot  per  annum,  went  with  the  property,  and  it  was  considered  very  cheap,  but 
Mr.  Shepherd  had  referred  the  firm  to  his  counsel,  the  late  Daniel  S.  Barkalow, 
and  that  was  the  price  he  fixed  on  it. 

This  lot  was  a  very  important  addition  to  the  property  of  the  new  firm,  enabling 
them  to  put  up  buildings  for  what  at  that  day  was  considered  a  large  works.  Their 
main  building,  for  an  erection  shop,  was  100x50  feet,  with  a  wing  running  back 
60x45  feet.  Both  were  two  stories.  Connected  to  this  building  was  a  one-story 
blacksmith  and  boiler  shop  in  the  form  of  an  L,  with  a  frontage  on  Market  street  of 
75  feet  and  extending  back  to  the  middle  of  the  canal  about  150  feet,  with  a  width 
of  48  feet.  The  buildings  on  both  sides  of  Jersey  street  were  afterwards  added, 
one  of  them  within  a  year  or  two  after  starting  the  works,  as  it  was  found  that  the 
blacksmith  and  boiler  shop  was  too  small  to  accommodate  both  branches.  These 
buildings  were  erected  by  Cornelius  Vreeland,  mason,  and  Andrew  Derroin,  carpen- 
ter, and  were  considered  the  best  adapted  for  a  locomotive  works  of  any  in  the  city. 
The  large  chimney,  over  one  hundred  feet  high,  was  built  in  connection  with  under- 
ground flues  in  the  blacksmith  shop  for  carrying  up  all  the  smoke  aud  sulphur  from 
the  shop.  The  buildings  were  heated  by  steam  and  had,  wheu  complete,  a  capacity 
of  from  four  to  six  engines  per  month. 

Early  in  August  Mr.  Cooke  left  the  employment  of  Rogers,  Ketchum  and  Gros- 
venor  and  devoted  his  whole  time  and  energy  to  the  building  up  of  the  new  enter- 
prise. Special  tools  had  to  be  made  under  his  supervision,  as  the  manufacture  of 
tools  for  locomotive  work  was  not  then  largely  a  specialty  as  now.  Those  not  made 
by  the  company  were  ordered  from  Lowell,  Worcester  and  other  places  East ;  nearly 
all  of  these  were  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  in  1879. 

By  early  Winter  the  buildings  and  tools  were  ready  to  commence  work.  The 
first  order  was  for  five  locomotives  from  Seymour  &  Co.,  for  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi 
road.  Seymour  had  been  Chief  Engineer  on  the  New  York  &  Erie  road  and  had  a 
contract  to  build  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  road  from  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.  The 
first  engine  finished  was  named  "Vincennes."  This  was  an  unfortunate  contract 
for  the  new  beginners.  The  bankers  of  Seymour  &  Co.,  Page  &  Bacon,  of  St.  Louis, 
failed  and  were  not  able  to  meet  their  notes  given  in  payment  for  these  engines, 
but  ultimately  the  company  received  bonds  for  the  notes,  which  bonds  many  years 
afterward  appreciated  in  value  so  that  the  loss  was  not  a  total  one.  But  the  first 
locomotive  actually  delivered  was  completed  in  March,  1853,  and  was  for  the  Junc- 
tion road  in  Ohio.  The  name,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  was  the  "  Sandusky,"  the 
same  as  that  of  the  first  engine  turned  out  from  the  Rogers  Works. 

There  was  then,  as  there  is  at  this  date,  a  friendly  rivalry  between  the  shops, 
and  care  was  taken  not  to  induce  the  hands  to  leave  one  shop  for  the  other.  John 
Cooke  says  it  was  uphill  work  to  collect  hands  acquainted  with  locomotive  work.  A 
younger  brother,  William,  since  engaged  in  business  in  New  York  city,  took  charge 
of  the  draughting  at  the  new  works  ;  Watts,  now  President  of  the  Passaic  Rolling 
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Mill  Co.,  who  was  then  a  little  over  nineteen  years  of  age  and  a  bound  apprentice 
to  Thomas  Rogers,  had  been  sent  to  Cincinnati  to  put  up  three  new  engines  for  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  road.  When  he  came  home  and  found  the  change 
that  had  been  made,  he  had  a  great  desire  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  his  brother  John 
and  proposed  to  Mr.  Rogers  to  buy  the  balance  of  his  time.  Mr.  Rogers  consented, 
taking  the  young  man's  note,  to  be  paid  in  a  year,  which  note,  by  his  advanced  pay, 
he  was  able  to  take  up  long  before  it  came  due.  He  was  installed  as  foreman  of  the 
erecting  shop,  in  which  capacity  he  remained  until  1854,  when  he  was  sent  to  Scran- 
ton  to  look  after  a  coal-burner  engine  that  had  been  sent  to  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna and  Western  road,  and  the  Superintendent  of  that  road,  being  pleased  with 
him,  engaged  him  as  master  mechanic,  at  a  salary  that  his  brother's  firm  did  not 
feel  able  to  pay.  James  Ayres,  a  fellow  apprentice  with  Watts  Cooke,  was  given 
his  place,  which  position  he  has  occupied  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

Prior  to  1857  the  railroad  business  was  very  prosperous  and  work  flowed  in 
so  that  the  new  concern  was  taxed  to  its  utmost  to  fill  the  orders  received.  These 
orders  were  largely  from  the  immediate  vicinity  and  included  a  number  secured 
through  E.  &  A.  Stevens  of  Hoboken,  for  the  Camden  &  Amboy  road  ;  from  John 
P.  Jackson,  President  of  the  New  Jersey  road ;  through  Judge  Vail,  for  the  Morris 
&  Essex  road  and  through  Director  Sprague,  a  relative  of  Mr.  Prall,  for  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western,  for  engines  to  be  used  on  their  road  from  Scran  ton  to 
Great  Bend  on  the  line  of  the  Erie,  the  idea  then  being  that  other  lines  of  transpor- 
tation would  supply  the  East  with  coal  from  the  Pennsylvania  coal-fields,  the  Del- 
aware, Lackawanna  &  Western  aspiring  to  transport  the  mineral  product  of  the 
Scranton  region  to  the  West,  where  it  was  thought  there  would  be  an  excellent 
market.  Since  that  time  the  greater  number  of  engines  used  on  his  road  have  been 
built  at  these  works. 

Orders  were  received  at  the  works  from  Mexico  also.  The  first  engine  was  sent 
out  with  Col.  Talcott,  an  American  engineer  who  had  surve3Ted  the  Vera  Cruz  and 
Mexico  Railway.  He  took  some  Paterson  workmen  along  to  assist  him  with  the 
engine,  which  was  taken  to  pieces  and  hauled  over  the  mountains  to  the  City  of 
Mexico,  to  be  used  on  that  end  of  the  road.  The  work  of  building  the  road  dragged 
along  slowly,  as  most  enterprises  did  in  that  countiy,  and  finally  fell  into  English 
hands. 

Under  the  rule  of  Maximilian  two  more  engines  were  sent  to  a  road  near  the 
City  of  Mexico.  One  was  called  "  Carlotta,"  after  the  unfortunate  Empress.  A 
man  named  Ferry  was  engaged  to  go  out  with  and  to  set  them  up  and  to  run  them. 
A  section  of  the  road  was  to  be  opened  with  a  great  fete,  at  which  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  were  to  be  present  in  state.  But  the  locomotives  were  on  the  other  side 
of  the  mountains  and  it  was  considered  impossible  to  have  them  over  in  time. 
Ferry,  however,  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  Making  a  strong  wagon  and  impress- 
ing all  the  oxen  he  needed  he  brought  the  engines  over  and  had  them  both  in  order 
for  the  opening  of  the  road.  The  Emperor  and  Empress  publicly  thanked  Ferry 
and  his  men  for  what  they  had  done.  The  engines  were  smothered  with  garlands 
and  after  consecration  by  the  priests  proceeded  to  take  their  respective  trains.  Ferry 
was  unfortunate  in  the  end.     His  wife  died  in  Mexico,  and  when  the  Emperor  was 
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executed  lie  had  to  leave,  making  his  escape  from  the  country  on  board  a  small 
sailing  vessel,  leaving  behind  everything  he  had. 

Among  the  early  productions  of  Danforth,  Cooke  &  Co.  were  locomotives  for 
Texas,  probably  the  first  sent  into  that  State.  They  were  ordered  by  James  Wells, 
a  brother  of  Mr.  Wells  of  Muzzy  &  Wells,  at  that  time  lumber  dealers  in  Paterson. 
Several  were  sent  to  Texas  in  1860,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates,  and 
were  destroyed  and  were  never  paid  for. 

An  American  company  undertook  to  build  a  road  in  Venezuela  from  Laguayra 
to  Caracas,  when,  through  some  revolutionary  movement,  such  as  are  chronic 
there,  the  company  failed,  leaving  the  locomotive  on  the  beach,  where  it  had  been 
tossed  from  the  vessel,  the  Danforth  Company  losing  all  they  had  invested  and  the 
men  sent  out  to  set  it  up  getting  away  with  their  lives  barely. 

During  the  seven  years  which  followed  the  organization  of  Danforth,  Cooke  & 
Co.  over  1G0  locomotive  engines  were  turned  out  for  various  roads.  In  1859  the 
concern  comprised,  in  addition  to  the  cotton  factory,  a  foundry  wherein  100  Lands 
were  employed  ;  a  machine  shop,  employing  175  hands  ;  also  a  locomotive,  boiler 
and  blacksmith  shop,  wherein  about  250  skilled  and  muscular  workmen,  begrimed 
with  the  smoke  and  dust  of  remunerative  labor,  daily  contributed  in  making  the 
vicinity  about  the  terminus  of  Market  street  a  place  of  deafening  clangor  caused  by 
steel  smiting  steel,  and  filling  the  atmosphere  with  metallic  particles,  the  ears  with 
a  metallic  din.  The  capacity  of  the  locomotive  shop  at  that  date  was  rated  at  35 
engines  per  annum.  The  foundry  cast  about  five  tons  daily.  This  was  in  addition 
to  the  machine-building  department,  except  as  to  the  product  of  the  foundry,  which 
cast  for  both.  The  entire  sales  of  the  establishment  had  averaged  over  a  half 
million  annually  for  several  years. 

In  18G7,  two  years  after  the  incorporation  of  the  Danforth  Locomotive  and  Ma- 
chine Company  with  Charles  Danforth  as  President,  the  works  covered  nearly  two 
acres  of  ground  and  included  a  cotton  factory,  a  foundry,  a  new  boiler  shop,  200  feet 
in  length,  a  large  blacksmith  shop  and  pattern  shop,  110x35  feet,  in  which  valuable 
patterns  were  stored,  costing  originally  over  8150,000,  a  machine  shop  and  a  locomo- 
tive shop.  The  product  at  this  time  had  reached  as  high  as  $300,000  worth  of 
cotton  machinery  and  seventy  locomotives  in  a  single  year,  and  the  establishment 
employed  as  many  as  700  men  in  the  various  departments.  From  that  date  until 
1873  there  was  a  steady  increase  in  prosperity  ;  then  the  reaction  which  came  to  all 
American  industries  and  to  all  business  struck  this  establishment  also,  and  a  death- 
like quiet  reigned  throughout  the  vast  works,  not  only  of  this  company  but  of  the 
others,  at  the  head  of  Market  street.  A  blow  had  been  struck  from  which  the  iron, 
in  common  with  other  industries,  was  slow  to  recover,  and  it  was  not  until  about 
1879  80  that  a  return  of  something  like  the  good  old  times  was  welcomed  with  joy 
by  the  skilled  artisans  employed  in  this  department  of  labor. 

About  the  year  1851  the  question  of  coal-burning  engines  was  for  the  first  time 
being  discussed  at  Paterson  ;  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  they  had  been  in  use 
for  a  short  time.  The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Company,  having  a  ter- 
minus at  the  coal-fields,  desired  to  burn  coal.  The  only  engine  that  had  been  built 
for  the  purpose  anywhere  in  this  section,  so  far  as  there  is  any  record,  was  a  queer- 
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looking  nondescript,  bearing  much  the  appearance  of  a  steamboat  on  wheels,  built 
by  one  Tripp,  at  Trenton,  and  run  on  the  Camden  &  Amboy  road.  It  was  not  a 
success.  Danforth,  Cooke  &  Co.  had  built  four  wood-burning  engines  for  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  and  Western,  and  they  then  received  an  order  for  and  turned  out 
a  coal-burner,  and  dubbed  it  the  "  Anthracite."  When  completed  there  was  a  com- 
petitive test  at  Scranton,  between  the  "  Anthracite  "  and  one  of  what  were  known 
as  the  "  camel-back  "  coal-burning  engines  sent  up  by  Eoss  Winans,  from  Baltimore. 
Winans'  engine  was  a  trifle  heavier,  and  was  a  very  good  engine,  The  test  was  a 
close  one,  including  the  feature  as  to  economy  in  fuel.  The  men  in  charge  burned 
everything  clean,  even  to  an  ounce  of  coal  dust  and  the  last  cinder,  as  the  fuel  was 
carefully  weighed  out  to  them.  When  the  test  was  concluded  a  decision  was 
reached  as  to  the  best  coal-burner,  and  it  was  not  a  "  camel-back."  The  "  Anthra- 
cite "  was  the  first  coal-burning  engine  ever  built  in  Paterson,  and  many  locomo- 
tive builders  and  others  had  no  faith  inthem.  In  England  coal  was  first  coked  before 
using  it  in  their  locomotives,  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  general  impression  in  this  coun- 
try that  it  could  not  be  used  ;  that  it  would  be  fatally  destructive  to  the  fire-boxes 
On  the  day  of  a  trial  trip  on  the  New  York  &  Erie  of  the  first  coal-burner  made 
at  the  works  of  Danforth,  Cooke  &  Co.,  at  which  were  present  George  D. 
Phelps,  President,  and  some  directors  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
Company,  a  prominent  locomotive  builder  of  Paterson  was  met  at  the  hotel  and  in- 
vited to  be  present.  "  It'll  never  do,"  said  the  pioneer  engine  builder  ;  "  coal  will 
burn  out  all  the  fire-boxes.  Better  stick  to  Avood."  But  it  did  do,  and  coal-burning 
engines  are  now  in  general  use.  The  coal-burning  engines  turned  out  at  Danforth's 
were  a  success,  and  the  style  adopted  later  is  still  in  use.  The  "  Anthracite  "  had 
been  turned  out  and  was  on  her  trial  at  the  very  date  of  the  greatest  flood  ever 
known  in  Paterson,  in  1854,  and  the  same  day  when  the  disaster  occurred  to 
the  "  Ericson  "  steamer,  driven  by  caloric,  in  New  York  harbor. 

The  mining  of  coal  involved  a  great  deal  of  shifting  of  cars,  the  hauling  away 
of  full  and  replacing  them  with  empty  ones  in  making  up  of  coal  trains  ready  for 
starting  from  stations.  For  this  work  an  engine  of  the  usual  construction  is  too  cum- 
bersome, which  led  to  the  planning  by  Mr.  Cooke,  in  1855,  for  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western  road,  of  a  special  engine  for  that  purpose.  It  was  without  a  ten- 
der, water  and  fuel  being  carried  on  the  engine.  It  was  dubbed  by  some  one  a 
"  bobtail,"  by  which  name  this  style  is  still  known  on  the  road.  It  answered  the 
purpose  so  well  that  ten  more  were  ordered  during  the  year,  and  many  others  af- 
terward. 

Many  roads  passing  through  a  thinly  settled  country,  with  but  little  business, 
failed  to  pay  any  profits  ;  sometimes  hardly  the  expenses  of  running.  A  great  ex- 
pense was  caused  by  the  heavy  locomotives  destroying  the  light,  cheap  tracks  in 
use.  This  led  to  the  construction  of  an  engine  and  tender  combined,  with  one  pair 
of  drivers  and  a  truck  front  and  rear.  This  style,  with  but  two  pairs  of  drivers,  was 
afterward  patented.  About  1855  two  of  these  light  engines  were  sent  to  the  Ma- 
con &  Western  road,  Georgia.  Another,  the  "  Reindeer,"  went  to  Cleveland,  and 
received  most  favorable  notice  for  its  speed,  efficiency  and  economy.  Two  were 
sent  to  the  Troy  &  Greenbush,  a  branch  of   the  Hudson   River   road.     Many  other 
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short  roads  received  thern.  They  were  a  success,  just  suited  to  a  road  iu  its  in- 
fancy. 

There  is  hardly  a  style  or  size  of  engine  known  to  this  country,  from  eight  to 
fifty  tons  weight,  from  two  to  eight  drivers,  from  a  30-inch  to  a  72-inch  gauge,  that 
this  firm  have  not  made ;  wood,  coal  and  culm,  or  coal-dust,  burners.  Every  State 
in  the  Union  except  a  few  of  the  New  England  States  ;  every  country  on  this  conti- 
nent, and  nearly  every  State  in  Central  and  South  America  have  received  the  loco- 
motives of  this  company. 

Among  the  novel  engines  made  by  the  company  were  the  dummies  used  for 
hauling  freight  cars  from  the  Yanderbilt  or  Central  freight  depot  in  Hudson  street 
to  Thirtieth  street,  New  York.  These  were  made  about  1 863  and  are  on  the  Fon- 
taine principle  reversed,  the  engines  driving  a  friction  wheel  which  reduces  the  speed, 
and  increases  the  power.  After  nearly  twenty  years'  experience  they  have  proven 
to  be  a  success  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  made. 

About  1857-8  Messrs.  A.  L.  Holly  and  J.  H.  Fisher,  the  former  now  a  scientific 
adviser  in  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel,  and  both  at  that  time  men  of  great 
scientific  attainments  (the  latter  being  an  artist  and  a  monomaniac  on  the  subject  of 
steam-carriages),  came  to  Danforth,  Cooke  &  Co.  to  have  built  a  steam  road-wagon, 
or  a  peculiar  kind  of  passenger  "  dummy  "  for  use  cm  a  common  highway.  If  suc- 
cessful, this  wonderful  invention  was  to  sweep  from  the  streets  of  New  York  all  her 
omnibuses,  and,  perhaps,  what  comparatively  few  street  cars  were  already  running. 
It  was  also  intended  to  establish  a  line  of  steam-wagons  across  the  Isthmus  of  Te- 
huantepec,  each  to  carry  twenty-four  passengers  at  least.  The  drawings  were  fur- 
nished and  all  needed  instructions  given,  and  a  specimen  wagon  was  turned  out.  It 
was  run  up  Market  street  one  night  about  10  o'clock  to  test  it,  and  demolished  pretty 
nearly  every  tree-box  and  awning-post  on  its  way.  Turning  down  Main  street,  the 
steam-wagon  ran  directly  into  the  front  of  Lockwood's  tailoring  establishment, 
smashing  things  right  aud  left.  Miss  Lockwood,  who  was  about  to  retire,  drew  the 
curtains  of  an  upper  window,  peered  out  cautiously  upon  hearing  a  strange  noise, 
and  saw  what  filled  her  with  affright — a  terrible  looking  monster  bearing  down  di- 
rectly on  the  house.  She  looked  again  and  then  ran  down  stairs  shrieking,  "  Fa- 
ther ;  father  ;  here's  a  locomotive  run  away  and  it's  coming  straight  in  the  house  !" 
A  few  days  later  the  steam-wragon  was  taken  to  Jersey  City  ferry,  where  it  crossed 
to  New  York,  arriving  about  midnight.  Mr.  Fisher  and  the  men  in  charge  steamed 
up  and  started  up  West  street  in  gallant  style,  but  in  essaying  to  turn  into  Fulton 
street  at  Washington  Market,  a  sharp  corner,  being  an  acute  angle,  the  steam  road- 
wagon  came  to  grief  ;  it  "  missed  stays,"  couldn't  "luff,"  or  wouldn't  answer  to  the 
helm,  and  in  consequence  Avent  crashing  into  the  corner  of  the  market,  and  was  re- 
duced to  a  wreck.     It  was  never  a  success. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  some  of  the  improvements  made  in  locomotive  con- 
struction during  the  thirteen  years'  service  of  John  Cooke  at  the  Rogers  Works. 
Wooden  frames  gave  way  to  iron ;  cabs  for  the  engineers,  cow-catchers,  steam 
gauges,  heater-cocks  and  pipes  for  heating  the  wTater  in  winter,  sand-boxes  and 
head-lights — all  these,  if  required,  were  for  a  long  time  specified  in  the  orders  and 
were  paid  for  as  extras.     Four  and  six  drivers  were  adopted,  instead  of  but  one  pair. 
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But  the  greatest  of  all  improvements  was  made  in  the  valve  motion,  by  reason  of 
which  great  economy  in  fuel  and  increased  speed  were  obtained.  Up  to  about  1844 
a  simple  slide-valve  was  used  for  the  admission  and  exit  of  the  steam  to  the  cylinder, 
and  this  could  be  made  to  answer  very  well  on  level  roads  and  with  light  trains,  but 
on  undulating  grades,  of  which  there  are  many  in  this  country,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  have  some  plan  to  regulate  the  admission  of  steam  to  the  cylinders  while 
the  locomotive  was  in  motion,  to  suit  the  changes  of  grade  and  load. 

This  was  first  accomplished  by  the  adoption  of  what  was  known  as  the  "cut- 
off," a  device  by  which  the  steam  was  cut  off  from  the  piston  during  a  partial  stroke, 
allowing  it  to  complete  the  stroke  by  the  expansion  of  the  steam,  the  whole  to  be 
thrown  in  or  out  of  gear  at  the  pleasure  of  the  engineer.  The  result  was  a  wonder- 
ful economy  in  fuel  and  a  capacity  for  speed  almost  unlimited.  This  plan  was  gen- 
erally adopted,  although  it  added  much  to  the  complication  of  the   machinery. 

In  1842  the  "  link-motion  "  was  brought  out  by  Robert  Stephenson,  of  Newcas- 
tle, England,  on  one  of  his  locomotives.  Although  called  the  Stephenson  link,  it 
was  claimed  by  a  man  named  Williams,  a  gentleman  apprentice  of  that  establish- 
ment, as  his  invention.  About  1847  Mr.  Hodge,  who  has  been  referred  to  in  a  for- 
mer chapter  in  connection  with  the  building  of  the  "  Sandusky,"  at  the  Rogers 
Works,  sent  over  from  England  a  drawing  of  this  link.  Mr.  Rogers  brought  the 
drawing  to  Mr.  Cooke,  who  produced  a  model  so  that  the  movements  of  the  valve 
affected  by  it  could  be  exactly  defined.  Mr.  Cooke  said  that  Mr.  Rogers  and  him- 
self stayed  in  the  shop  until  "  the  sma'  hours  "  night  after  night,  studying  and  work- 
ing the  model,  which  in  time  was  applied  by  Mr.  Rogers  to  a  locomotive  for  the 
Eastern  Railway,  of  Maine,  about  1848  or  1849  ;  also,  about  the  same  time,  to  an 
engine  for  the  Hudson  River  road,  which  was  just  opened  to  Poughkeepsie.  But  it 
met  with  decided  opposition  from  the  master  mechanics  of  the  roads ;  they  were 
used  to  the  "cut-off"  and  did  not  understand  the  "  link;"  did  not  believe  it  was  a 
"  cut-off  anyhow."  W^hile  theoretically  not  as  perfect  as  the  independent  "cut-off," 
yet  this  device,  by  reason  of  its  extreme  simplicity  and  the  facility  by  which  the 
amount  of  steam  is  regulated  to  the  work  to  be  done,  has  come  into  general  use.  It 
is  at  this  date  practically  what  it  was  when  first  brought  out  forty  years  ago  ;  the 
same  device,  without  any  improvement.  Although  so  necessary  to  the  success  of 
the  locomotive,  this,  in  common  with  the  tubular  boiler,  equally  important,  has 
never  been  the  subject  of  a  patent,  but  Las  always  been  public  property. 

There  is  a  remarkable  system  in  the  arrangement  of  the  tools  and  machi- 
nery at  the  Danforth  Works,  and  the  orderly  appearance  of  everything  about  the 
vast  establishment  strikes  the  visitor  with  amazement.  Here  are  tools  costing 
thousands  of  dollars  each,  the  best  in  the  world  for  the  work  to  be  done  with  them. 
The  templets  in  use  are  a  marvel  to  all  skilled  machinists  who  understand  their 
wonderful  perfection  and  true  value.  The  arrangement  in  the  various  departments 
is  such  that  there  is  a  regular  progress  of  the  material  from  bench  to  bench,  from 
point  to  point,  until  each  separate  part  is  finished  in  its  course  and  all  portions  are 
brought  together  and  the  result  is  a  completed  engine. 

The  Danforth  Works  enjoyed  a  remarkable  immunity  from  disastrous  fires  the 
only  fire  of  consequence  being  that  which  burned  the   attic   off  the   cotton  mill,  in 
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18-41 — until  March  6th,  1880,  Avhen  a  fire  occurred  tliat  destroyed  the  locomotive 
erecting  shop,  the  blacksmith  shop  and  the  shop  where  the  driving  wheels  of  loco- 
motives were  made.  The  loss  aggregated  $100,000,  the  insurance  $70,000. 
The  burned  buildings  were  soon  rebuilt,  so  that  all  departments  were  in  full  opera- 
tion again  in  an  incredibly  short  space — which  was  largely  owing  to  the  tireless  dil- 
igence and  remarkable  energy  of  Superintendent  James  Cooke,  a  brother  of  Presi- 
dent John  Cooke,  whose  health  unfortunately  was  quite  broken  down  under  the 
great  strain  he  subjected  it  to,  so  that  he  has  been  more  or  less  of  an  invalid  from 
that  date.  Xot  only  were  the  burned  buildings  replaced,  but  large  additions  were 
made,  so  that  the  establishment  was  soon  in  better  condition  than  before  the  fire. 
Bridges  over  the  streets  at  the  second  stories  were  constructed,  connecting  the  most 
important  of  the  different  departments.  These  obviate  the  necessity  of  conveying 
pieces  of  work  down  to  the  street  and  across  and  hoisting  them  to  the  place  where 
wanted.  Besides,  a  great  deal  of  time  is  saved  to  workmen  in  crossing  from  one 
building  to  another.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  build  largely  in  the  near  future, 
among  other  additions  projected  being  a  large  front  building  of  brick,  on  the  site 
of  the  present  frame  office,  about  100x30  feet,  two  and  three  stories,  for  offices,  draw- 
ing rooms,  etc.  ;  also,  a  large  building  East  of  the  last-named,  toward  the  Hamil  Mill, 
and  extending  back  toward  the  blacksmith  shop  ;  this  to  be  three  or  four  stories 
in  height  and  to  be  occupied,  in  part  at  least,  for  working  in  wood,  pattern-making, 
etc.  Other  improvements  and  additions  also  are  planned,  which  will  when  com- 
pleted greatly  facilitate  operations,  increase  the  capacity  of  the  establishment  and 
render  the  works  among  the  most  extensive  and  complete  of  any  in  the  United 
States.  Thirty-one  distinct  buildings  are  now  occupied  in  the  vast  operations  car- 
ried on,  with  a  total  area  of  110,000  square  feet  of  flooring  space. 

As  may  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  table,  the  tide  of  prosperity  touched  high  water 
mark  in  1873,  when  82  engines  were  turned  out ;  when  780  hands  were  employed, 
$120,000  was  disbursed  in  wages,  and  the  total  value  of  the  product,  locomotives 
and  machinery,  was  si. 569,000.  From  this  point  the  tide  receded,  the  production 
falling  to  33  locomotives  in  1874,  28  in  1875,  30  in  1876,  until  1877  was  reached  ;  in 
this  year  but  nine  locomotives  were  built  and  but  little  machinery.  The  number 
of  hands  had  decreased  to  235  ;  the  pay  roll  was  but  $100,000  for  the  twelvemonth, 
though  many  old  attaches  were  retained  when  there  was  positively  nothing  for  them 
to  do ;  the  total  value  of  the  product  was  s277,000.  Very  slowly  the  recovery  came. 
In  187S  but  three  more  engines  were  built,  in  1879  there  were  only  seventeen  turned 
out,  but  in  1880  the  production  was  increased  to  65,  730  hands  were  employed,  but  50 
less  than  in  the  palmy  days  before  the  panic  ;  $300,000  was  disbursed  in  wages,  and 
the  value  of  the  total  product  was  ssi  >0,000.  The  status  at  the  close  of  1881  was  :  hands 
employed,  755  ;  wages  paid  during  the  year,  $380,000  ;  locomotives  built,  106,  in  ad- 
dition to  silk,  cotton  and  other  machinery  ;  total  value  of  product,  $1,350,000.  The 
production  may  be  estimated  at  three-fourths  locomotives  and  one-fourth  machinery. 
The  officers  of  the  company  at  this  date  were  :  President,  John  Cooke  ;  Vice 
President  and  Superintendent  of  machinery  department,  Jacob  T.  Blauvelt ;  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  William  Berdan ;  Superintendent  of  locomotive  construction, 
James  Cooke  ;  Assistant  Superintendent  in  this  department,  John  S.  Cooke. 
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At  the  election  in  April,  1882,  the  following  were  chosen  :  President,  James 
Cooke. ;  General  Manager,  John  S.  Cooke  ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  William  Ber- 
dan.  Jacob  T.  Blauvelt,  whose  resignation  as  Superintendent  of  the  machinery 
department,  with  which  he  had  been  connected  since  1838,  was  tendered  and  ac- 
cepted, received  the  thanks  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  many  wishes  for  long  life, 
health  and  happiness.  Thus  John  S.  Cooke,  who  is  still  a  very  young  man  but  who 
has  shown  a  wonderful  ability  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  at  the  works,  suc- 
ceeds to  the  superiutendency  of  both  the  locomotive  construction  and  the  building 
of  machinery.  The  Directors  are  James,  Watts  and  John  S.  Cooke,  W.  O.  Fayer- 
weather  and  Robert  Barbour.  The  nominal  capital  of  the  company  is  $400,000, 
which  is  represented  by  4,000  shares,  of  which  the  Messrs.  Cooke  (including  the  late 
John  Cooke's  estate)  hold  3,250  shares  and  Robert  Barbour  750  shares. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer  William  Berdan  the  following 
table  has  been  prepared,  showing  the  locomotive  production  of  each  year  since  the 
commencement,  in  1852  : 
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This  gives  a  total  of  1,286  engines  built  in  the  twenty-nine  years,  representing, 
if  estimated  as  in  a  former  chapter,  $19,290,000  in  value.  To  this  must,  of  course, 
be  added  the  value  of  the  machinery  product,  which  would  give  a  grand  total  of 
about  $25,000,000 — a  princely  record. 
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LOCOMOTIVE  BUILDING.— William  Swinburne's  Works. 

ifeirLL  the  locomotive-building  establishments  thus  far  described,  though  thev 
eljslt  originated  man}'  years  ago,  having  each  been  born  of  some  other  form  of 
i(^L  v^  industry  (their  several  proprietors'  firm  names,  or  company  organizations 
l%%N^>  having  changed,  too,  from  time  to  time),  are  still  in  full  operation  and  are 
increasing  in  importance  with  each  passing  year.  But  there  was  one  locomotive 
shop,  which  in  its  time  ranked  among  the  first  in  Paterson,  that  has  been  blotted 
out  of  existence  entirely. 

William  Swinburne's  locomotive  works  were  located  at  the  corner  of  Market 
street  and  the  Erie  Railway,  the  present  site  of  the  Erie  repair  shops.  They  were 
erected  in  1851  by  the  present  Paterson  City  Comptroller,  William  Swinburne  up- 
on his  retirement  from  the  N.  J.  Locomotive  and  Machine  Company,  as  already  noted 
The  size  of  the  main  building  was  200x10  feet,  two  stories,  and  there  was  beside  a 
blacksmith  shop  200x25  feet,  one  story,  both  of  brick.  Here  Mr.  Swinburne,  the 
pioneer  locomotive-builder  of  Paterson,  firmly  established  himself,  and  here,  being 
remote  from  the  water  power  used  by  all  the  other  locomotive  works  and  most 
other  manufacturing  establishments,  he  took  the  initiative  in  the  use  of  steam- 
power  for  driving  heavy  machinery.  This  was  the  first  large  concern  in  Paterson 
the  machinery  of  which  was  driven  by  steam-power.  The  engine,  which  was  built 
some  time  before  by  Mr.  Swinburne,  when  he  was  still  with  his  old  partners,  on 
the  raceway,  and  which  was  taken  by  him  when  the  affairs  of  the  concern  were 
settled,  was  25  horse-power.  He  soon  found  that  he  needed  a  more  powerful  one 
and  purchased  a  Burden  engine  of  40  horse-power.  At  the  new  works  business  wras 
prosperous  and  orders  plenty.  From  200  to  300  men  were  employed.  The  product 
was  solely  locomotives.  The  capital  invested  by  Mr.  Swinburne  at  first  was  about 
$30,000.  The  product  for  the  five  or  six  years  of  its  operation  averaged  about 
eighteen  finished  engines  each  year,  or  upward  of  100  engines  in  all.  For  a  time 
the  business  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  then  the  panic  of  1857  came  and 
this  prosperous  industry,  sharing  the  fate  of  many  others  of  all  classes,  was  swept 
out  of  existence.  At  the  time  when  the  storm  broke  Mr.  Swinburne  had  six 
engines  on  the  floor,  and  one  had  been  run  out  for  shipment.     He  picked  up  a  paper 
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one  fine  morning  and  read  of  the  failure  of  tlie  Ohio  Loan  &  Trust  Company,  on 
which  institution  the  Western  railroads  were  largely  dependent,  the  very  closest 
financial  connections  existing  between  the  company  and  the  various  railroad  cor- 
porations. For  instance,  Mr.  Swinburne  was  building  five  of  the  engines  for  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railway,  and  the  money,  $50,000,  was  on  deposit  with  the 
collapsed  company.  It  was  the  same  with  the  Marietta  Railway,  and  others.  Must 
Eastern  locomotive  and  machinery  builders  had  the  notes  and  bonds  of  the  Loan  & 
Trust  Company  in  greater  or  lesser  amount.  The  other  Paterson  locomotive 
builders  also  suffered,  the  Rogers  Works  to  the  extent  of  about  $30,000.  Mr.  Swin- 
burne has  thousands  in  the  worthless  paper  yet. 

Of  course  this,  and  other  losses  of  that  time,  crippled  him,  and  he  discharged 
his  employes,  save  enough  to  finish  up  the  engines  on  hand.  Then  he  set  to  work 
to  get  what  he  could  out  of  the  wreck.  Engines  shipped  before  the  collapse  and 
not  paid  for,  seeing  the  bank  of  deposit  had  failed,  were  seized  by  creditors  on  the 
way  to  their  destination.  Finally,  Mr.  Swinburne  went  West  to  try  and  collect  what 
he  could  of  about  $80,000  secured  by  bond  and  mortgage  on  Western  farms.  He, 
in  some  instances,  offered  to  take  80  per  cent,  on  these  and  cancel  them,  but  the 
money  could  not  be  had,  and  his  success  was  poor. 

While  engaged  in  this  hopeless  task  Mr.  Swinburne  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
slippery  Western  lawyer.  By  Judge  Diekerson's  advice  he  sent  $15,000  worth  of  the 
best  of  the  securities  to  a  Milwaukee  attorney  to  collect,  and  this  course  promised 
well  at  first,  for  remittances  came  in  sums  of  $600,  $500,  $300;  then  they  suddenly 
stopped  and  nothing  more  was  heard.  It  was  afterward  found  that  the  lawyer  had 
collected  about  $90,000  for  different  parties  and  had  then  decamped. 

Mr.  Swinburne  was  not  compelled  to  close  up  business,  but  he  was  weary  of 
the  struggle.  At  the  time  he  took  the  last  Western  orders  he  could  have  retired 
worth  $100,000,  and  he  was  in  a  great  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  or  not  he  had 
better  touch  the  engines,  but  finally  decided  to  chance  it.  The  Danforth  and  the 
Rogers  Works  each  had  ten  engines  to  build  for  the  same  company. 

Among  the  crippled  railroads  was  the  Chicago,  Alton  &  St.  Louis,  and  Gov- 
ernor Mattison  of  Illinois  was  President  and  held  $300,000  worth  of  stock.  Mr. 
Swinburne  had  about  s(i(),000  against  the  road  and  he  applied  for  his  money  to  Gov- 
ernor Mattison,  who  received  him  suavely  enough,  and,  as  there  was  a  plan  of  re- 
organization on  foot  at  the  time,  referred  him  to  Superintendent  Spencer,  at  Bloom- 
ington.  Mr.  Spencer  said  he  would  settle  if  Mr.  Swinburne  would  throw  off  $10,- 
000  and  take  $3,000  notes  due  at  intervals  of  30  days  and  payable  at  the  office  of 
Clark,  Dodge  &  Co.,  New  York  City.  All  this  was  agreed  to,  gladly.  The  first  note 
was  paid  when  due,  the  second  was  all  right,  the  third  was  presented  and  Mr.  Swin- 
burne was  met  with  the  startling  announcement,  "  no  funds."  The  notes  were  carried 
on  until  at  last  Mr.  Swinburne,  wishing  to  pay  claims  against  his  business,  bundled 
u  1 1  $30,000  worth  and  took  them  to  New  York.  He  visited  one  Hendricks,  a  copper 
merchant,  whom  he  owed  a  bill  of  about  $3,000  for  flues, "etc.,  which  was  not  yetdue. 
Mr.  Swinburne  offered  150  cents  to  the  dollar  in  Chicago,  Alton  and  St.  Louis 
paper.  "I'd  rather  have  the  account  stand"  said  the  merchant  decidedly.  "  Aye, 
returned  the  debtor,  "  but  I  don't  know  where  I'll  be  when  the  bill  is  due."  Finally, 
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the  man  accepted  the  paper.  Another  bill  of  about  $-1,000  was  paid  with  $6,000  in 
the  same  paper,  endorsed  by  Spencer.  Mr.  Swinburne  succeeded  in  paving-  all  out 
at  150  to  200  cents  to  the  dollar.  Afterward  he  sold  his  buildings,  the  Bank  of  Jer- 
sey City  becoming  purchaser,  and  the  tools  and  plant,  retiring  from  business  honor- 
ably, but  with  very  little  to  show  for  the  labor  of  a  lifetime.  He  had  been  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  employed  in  locomotive-building  exclusively,  and  nearly  all 
was  swept  away. 

The  total  number  of  locomotives  turned  out  by  Mr.  Swinburne  was  104,  and  of 
these  23  were  completed  in  1852,31  in  1853,  22  in  1851,  '•>  in  1855,  11  in  1856,  and  8 
in  1857.  Then  came  the  end,  and  one  locomotive-building  establishment — and  the 
only  one  that  has  become  extinct  since  the  business  was  undertaken  in  Patersom  in 
1835 — was  blotted  out. 

Recapitulation. 

The  following  figures  represent  the  total  yearly  production  of  all  the  locomo- 
tive works,  including  the  establishment  of  William  Swinburne  i  which  contributed 
its  quota  from  1852  to  1857),  from  1837  to  1881,  inclusive.  From  these  will  be  seen, 
as  by  noting  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  sensitive  mercury  the  temperature  is  indicated, 
the  various  fluctuations  in  the  business  of  the  country  ;  the  successive  periods  of 
prosperity  and  depression  can  be  readily  marked  : 
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To  assist  in  a  clear  understanding  of  the  status  of  this  industry,  which,  from  its 
peculiar  character,  is  dependent,  beyond  all  others,  upon  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  country,  and  is  in  consequence  an  excellent  barometer,  attention  is  called  to  the 
following  exhibit  of  the  condition  of  the  business  in  1873,  1877,  1880  and  1881 
respectively  ;  the  former  having  been  the  best  year  ever  known  in  the  industry  in 
1 'a terson  before  the  panic;  the  second  the  most  depressed,  the  latter  years  the 
latest  whose  production  has  been  recorded  ; 
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4,362,000 
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In  the  above  the  product  of  the  Dauforth  Works  is  regarded  as  one-fourth 
machinery  and  three-fourths  locomotive  engines,  as  before  noted  (this  being  the 
estimate  by  the  company's  officers),  and  only  the  locomotive  product  enters  into 
the  account. 

Following  will  be  found  interesting  figures  which  show  at  a  glance  the  total 
number  of  engines  built  in  Paterson,  at  the  existing  works  and  at  the  one  now  ex- 
tinct, Mr.  Swinburne's ;  also  the  total,  estimated,  value,  the  estimate  being  based 
on  figures  furnished  at  the  different  works  showing  the  prices  of  engines  at  different 
dates ;  also  the  total  area  occupied,  capital  invested,  etc : 

Total  number  of  engines  built  from  1837  to  1881,  inclusive , 5,871 

Total  value  of  locomotive  product,   estimated  $86,405,000 

Total  number  of  buildings  occupied 73 

Total  area  of  flooring  .••pace  occupied,  in  sq.  feet 645,000 

Total  capital  invested  in  locomotive  construction,  about $3,750,000 

It  is  estimated  that  at  the  close  of  1881  there  were  17,720  locomotives  in  the 
country,  of  which  New  England  had  1,700,  the  Middle  States  6,000,  the  Western 
7,800,  the  Southern  1,800,  and  the  Pacific  States  420.  Massachusetts  has  968,  New 
York  2,000,  Pennsylvania  2,700,  Illinois  1,900,  Georgia  303,  Virginia  300,  and  Florida 
38. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


THE  SILK  INDUSTBY.— Origin  and  Processes. 

(j*SSSi9T  this  stage,  the  "  arm  of  iron  "  having  been  laid  bare  and  exposed,  attention 
is  invited  to  a  consideration  of  the  "  sleeve  of  silk."  Paterson  has  been 
most  aptly  termed  "  The  Lyons  of  America,"  the  manipulation  of  silk  having 
taken  root  and  grown  here  as  it  has  in  no  other  place  on  the  continent. 
This  is  the  result  of  a  most  happy  conjunction  of  circumstances — and  men.  Among 
the  potent  factors  contributing  to  success  are  the  extremely  favorable  situation, 
remarkable  water  power,  the  ample  and  iiniform  supply  of  pure  water  for  manufac- 
turing purposes,  and  the  great  energy  and  indomitable  enterprise  of  the  men  who, 
fortunately  for  the  modern  "  Lyons,"  have  identified  themselves  with  her  manufac- 
turing interests  from  an  early  period.  To  these  advantages  may  be  added  the 
sobriety,  industry  and  intelligence  of  the  operative  class,  who  seem  to  understand 
that  the  interests  of  employer  and  employed  are  really  one  and  the  same,  and  can 
never  be  otherwise,  for  any  length  of  time  ;  that  there  are  laws  which  govern  all  the 
questions  of  labor  and  capital,  demand  and  supply,  production  and  wages,  as  fixed 
and  unalterable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  that  neither  employer  nor 
employed  may  disregard  them  without  disaster.  All  this  has  come  to  be  quite 
well  understood  in  Paterson,  and  the  most  friendly  relations  subsist,  as  a  rule,  be- 
tween those  who  furnish  the  capital  and  those  who  do  the  work.  Men  of  capital 
will  probably  never  be  driven  from  Paterson,  as  they  have  been  from  other  indus- 
trial centres,  through  an  utter  hopelessness  of  ever  establishing  any  satisfactory 
relations  with  the  working  class ;  who,  if  they  did  not  rise  and  ruthlessly  destroy 
that  by  which  their  bread  was  earned,  were  continually  in  a  state  of  ebullition  and 
chronic  discontent  that  rendered  impossible  all  calculations  for  the  future  and  un- 
settled the  very  foundations  whereon  capital  and  labor  alike  must  be  fixed  if  success 
is  to  be  achieved.  There  has  been  just  enough  of  this  sort  of  thing  in  Paterson  to 
illustrate  what  such  a  course  would  naturally  result  in. 

All  the  above,  and  other  elements  which  need  not  be  enumerated,  have  com- 
bined to  foster  the  silk  industry  in  this  comparatively  new  centre  and  to  promote 
its  growth  with  a  rapidity,  especially  for  the  past  few  years,  that  seems  almost  too 
great  for  belief. 
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The  germ  of  the  whole  vast  silk  fabric  is  found  in  the  silkworm,  and  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  readers  of  this  work,  including  the  thousands  whose  deft  fingers  daily 
manipulate  tin*  delicate  web  which  it  spins,  to  know  somewhat  as  to  its  origin  and 
operations.  It  is  proposed  to  merely  sketch  those  earlier  stages  of  silk  culture  and 
manipulation,  and  popularize  what  has  already  appeared  in  too  ponderous  form  for 
the  general  reader. 

It  seems  strange  that  silk,  of  all  filamentary  substances  that  which  gives  the 
finest,  most  durable  and  most  elastic  thread,  with  a  tenacity  equal  to  that  of  good 
iron  (that  is  to  say,  a  thread  of  silk  of  the  same  size  will  support  nearly  the  same 
weight  before  breaking),  should  be  the  product  of  an  unsightly  worm  :  but  so  it  is. 

Silk  is  a  liquid,  gummy  substance  secreted  by  certain  insects,  from  their  food, 
at  different  stages  of  their  growth ;  it  is  contained  in  cells  or  tubes  on  each  side  of 
their  bodies,  and,  at  their  volition,  is  drawn  out  through  the  minute  orifices  of  the 
organs  called  spinnerets.  From  two  to  six  of  these  threads  being  united  as  they 
are  drawn  out,  they  harden  and  strengthen  to  form  a  fine  but  remarkably  strong 
thread.  This  thread  is  used  by  the  insects  themselves  for  a  variety  of  purposes ; 
the  spiders,  of  which  one  large  family  are  spinners,  use  their  threads  as  a  means  of 
locomotion,  and  in  the  formation  of  a  trap  for  catching  their  prey,  themselves  remaining 
concealed  in  a  little  chamber  of  silk  at  the  centre,  or  at  one  angle  of  their  web  ;  and 
some  species  also  spina  little  cocoon  or  egg-case  to  protect  their  eggs  from  injury. 

Of  the  caterpillars,  some,  like  the  tent-pillar,  spin  extensive  and  closely-woven 
nets  or  tents,  from  the  fibres  of  the  leaves  they  have  devoured,  and,  drawing  these 
partly  round  them  as  a  protection,  pass  into  the  chrysalis  state  ;  others,  like  the 
measuring  worm,  use  the  threads  they  have  spun  almost  entirely  for  the  purpose  of 
locomotion  ;  while  the  larvae  of  the  Bombycidce,  or  silkworm  family,  and  of  some 
others,  do  not  attempt  to  spin  until  they  are  ready  to  pass  into  the  chrysalis  condi- 
tion, and  then  enshroud  themselves  in  a  silken  cocoon  of  their  own  spinning.  In  all 
these  cases  the  product  is  the  same,  viz.:  silk,  but  silk  which  requires  to  be  reeled 
or  carded,  spun,  doubled  and  re-doubled,  cleaned,  twisted,  and  otherwise  manipulated 
before  it  is  fit  for  use. 

There  are  two  hundred  or  more  species  of  larval  and  perfect  insects  that  pro- 
duce silk,  but  comparatively  few  are  of  service  to  mankind.  The  spider  family, 
though  producing  silk  of  the  most  exquisite  quality,  which  has  repeatedly  been  used 
for  making  articles  of  silk,  must  be  rejected  from  the  list  of  practical  workers  on 
account  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  tempers,  the  small  amount  of  their  product  and 
the  impracticability  <>!'  maintaining  a  continuous  industry  on  the  part  of  the  insects 
for  sufficient  time  to  draw  forth  their  supply. 

Even  among  the  Bombycidce,  all  of  which  produce  silk  cocoons,  there  are  not 
more  than  twelve  to  fifteen  species  whose  cocoons  are  available  for  commercial  pur- 
poses ;  some  cannot  be  reeled,  some  are  dark-colored,  some  feed  on  leaves  which 
make  the  silk  inferior,  and  others  will  not  thrive  under  culture.  The  best  of  all  is 
the  genus  Bombyx,  which  feed  by  preference  on  the  leaves  of  the  white  mulberry 
(  Morus  "Hi  i)  though  some  may  be  reared  on  the  other  species  of  mulberry,  includ- 
ing the  31.  Multicaulis,  about  which  there  was  such  a  furore  in  this  country  about  a 
half-century  ago. 
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According  to  the  Chinese  work,  Tsan-Mng-sJiU,  there  are  twelve  kinds  of  silk- 
worms, as  follows  : 

1.  The  worm  of  three    sleeping  periods,     7.      Hoi-cul-tsan,  "the  ash-colored  child." 

and  whose/)"/-///-/ pairs  once  a  year.     8.      Tsiv-mu-tsan,  bred  by  an    Autumn 

2.  The   worm   that  holds  four  sleeping  papilio. 

periods,   and   whose   papilio   pairs  0.      Tbiu-ischong-tsan,  which   appears  in 

twice  a  year.  the  middle  of  the  Autumn. 

3.  The  silkworm  with  the  white  head.  10.     Lao-tsiu-evl-lsan,  "  the  old   child  of 

4.  The  so-called  Hi-schi-tsan.  Autumn." 

5.  Tsu-tsan,  the  silkworm  of  the  province  11.      Tsiu-wei-cao-Jiiai-isan. 

Tsu.  12.     Kin-eul-tsam,  "the  gold-stuff  child." 

(].     He-tsan,  the  black  silk  worm. 

The  silkworms  of  China  and  Japan  are  mostly  of  the  genus  Bcmlyx,  but  reared 
in  different  climates  the  same  germs  assume  different  colors  and  vary  greatly  in 
size.  For  instance,  most  Japanese  cocoons  are  of  a  pale  green  color;  those  of 
China,  white  or  yellow,  occasionally  tinged  with  pale  green  ;  those  of  the  best  silk 
districts  of  Turkey  are  pure  white.  The  Asiatic  and  European  cocoons  differ  in 
another  respect ;  some  breeds  of  silkworms  go  through  their  changes  but  once  a 
year  and  yield  very  large  cocoons;  others  go  through  them  from  two  to  eight  times, 
yielding  numerous  small  ones. 

The  changes  which  the  silkworm  undergoes  are  those  which  are  common  to  all 
caterpillars  or  lepidopterous  insects.  The  moth,  miller,  or  perfect  insect,  which, 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the  genus,  the  climate  and  the  tempera- 
ture, works  its  way  out  of  the  cocoon,  has  but  a  brief  life,  not  exceeding  a  week  in 
any  case,  and  usually  of  only  two  or  three  days.  In  this  time,  the  female  moth  lays 
about  400  or  500  eggs,  whitish  or  yellowish,  and  about  the  size  of  a  mustard  seed. 
These  usually,  though  not  always,  adhere  by  a  gum  analogous  to  silk,  to  the  leaves, 
paper,  or  other  surface  on  which  they  are  laid. 

In  the  annual  varieties  they  may  be  kept  without  hatching,  in  a  cool  place,  for 
seven  or  eight  months,  and  may  even  make  the  circuit  of  the  globe.  When  their 
food  is  ready  for  them  they  are  hatched,  and  at  first  the  worm  does  not  exceed  one- 
twelfth  of  an  inch  in  length.  Under  favorable  circumstances  of  food,  warmth,  etc. 
they  go  through  their  various  changes  in  from  20  to  56  days,  moiilting  or  casting 
their  skin  four  times.  When  they  have  attained  their  full  growth,  they  are  about 
three  inches  in  length,  and  have  increased  in  weight  from  l-100th  of  a  grain  to  80  or 
90  grains.  At  this  time  they  seek  a  place  to  spin  their  cocoons,  which  are  generally 
finished  in  from  three  to  six  days.  In  the  cocoon  they  assume  the  chrysalis  condi- 
tion ;  and,  in  a  period  varying  from  twenty  to  forty  days,  the  perfect  insects  emerge 
from  the  cocoon  to  pursue  the  same  round  again. 

Now  that  a  cocoon  has  been  achieved,  we  have  to  reel  the  delicate  fibre,  the 
most  difficult  of  all  operations  pertaining  to  the  preparation  of  silk  material,  and 
very  important,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  value  of  the  raw  silk  depends  largely 
upon  the  way  in  which  the  reeling  is  performed. 

There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  French  and  Italian  silk,  the  "  country  silk  " 
reeled  in  households  and  by  primitive  methods,  and  the  "  filature   silk  "  reeled  by 
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skilled  labor  and  with  great  care  at  the  filatures.  Very  little  of  the  former  kind  is 
sent  here,  as  it  is  difficult  to  manipulate.  It  is  used  mainly  in  Europe,  where  labor 
is  cheap.  The  silk  produced  in  China  is  at  first  "  country  silk,"  and  to  prepare  it 
for  this  market  it  must  be  re-reeled.  The  Japanese  have  filatures,  and  prepare 
their  silk  in  the  very  best  manner.  In  Asia,  as  in  Europe,  the  poorest  qualities  are 
kept  at  home  and  the  best  shipped  ;  America  gets  the  finest  and  best  silk  produced, 
using  it  as  a  measure  of  economy. 

The  implements  used  to  convert  the  cocoons  into  silk  are  most  simple  in  all 
countries  of  the  world.  They  consist  principally  of  a  basin  and  a  reel.  The  basin 
is  used  to  receive  the  cocoons,  and  contains  warm  water  to  soften  the  gum  of  the 
silken  envelope,  so  as  to  set  free  the  threads  forming  the  external  fibrous  layers.  A 
union  of  a  number  of  these  threads,  achieved  in  the  reeling,  forms  the  thread  of  com- 
merce— the  "  raw  silk."  The  reel,  by  its  rotary  motion,  winds  off  the  cocoons.  In 
the  factories  a  number  of  these  winding  machines  are  placed  side  by  side,  and  run 
with  a  single  uniform  motive  power,  the  operator  stopping  one  at  will  while  the 
others  continue  to  work.  The  operation  is  entirely  automatic  at  the  factories,  except 
that  at  each  reel  are  a  basin  and  a  woman,  the  latter  to  superintend  the  work. 
During  the  process  the  cocoons  are  frequently  immersed  in  warm  water,  the  first 
layers  are  cleansed  with  a  brush  until  the  clean  threads  are  reached,  and  a  certain 
number  of  threads  are  always  united  by  pressure  or  twisting,  according  to  the  stan- 
dard of  raw  to  be  produced. 

There  are  about  one  dozen  distinct  processes  which  raw  silk  must  undergo  to 
prepare  it  for  the  loom.  The  business  of  putting  raw  silk  into  threads,  such  as  are 
required  for  the  different  kinds  of  weaving,  is  called  "  throwing."  The  threads  thus 
formed  are  known  in  commerce  as  "  singles,"  "  tram  "  and  "  organzine."  There  are 
also  a  few  other  specialities  in  thrown  silk,  but  the  above  are  the  chief  forms. 

A  brief  note  of  each  step  toward  the  loom  will  give  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  various  stages  :  The  singles  are  the  raw  silk  after  the  first  twist ;  the  tram,  or 
woof,  is  obtained  hy  the  union  of  two  or  more  threads  of  raw  silk  slightly  twisted  ; 
the  organzine,  from  which  generally  the  warp  is  made,  is  the  result  of  two  singles 
twisted  together ;  a  product  of  a  peculiar  nature,  frequently  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  trimmings,  is  the  fil  guipe.  It  is  composed  of  one  or  more  straight  threads, 
around  which  is  rolled  a  spiral  thread,  the  interior  being  generally  of  indifferent 
material,  and  the  thread  rolled  around  is  composed  of  silk,  gold  or  silver.  The 
dyeing  constitutes  an  important  specialty,  requiring  the  greatest  possible  delicacy 
and  skill,  pure  water  being  essential  to  success.  The  preparation  of  the  threads  for 
the  loom  is  another  separate  and  essential  branch,  requiring  care  and  attention. 
The  weaving  embraces  in  itself  alone  several  sub-divisions,  namely  :  The  weaving 
of  plain  and  cut  silk  goods,  the  weaving  of  velvets,  of  figured  stuffs  more  or  less 
rich,  the  knitting  of  various  articles,  and  fabrication  of  silk  blondes  or  laces. 
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To  illustrate  more  clearly  the  tedious  processes  of  preparing  the  raw  silk  for  the 
loom,  each  distinct  process  is  now  placed  in  its  proper  order,  as  follows  : 


For  Organzine. 

Assorting. 

Winding. 

Cleaning. 

Spinning. 

Doubling. 

Twisting. 

Dramming. 

Winding. 
Cleaning. 

Warping. 

For  Tram. 

Assorting. 
Winding. 
Cleaning. 
Doubling. 
Spinning. 
Dramming. 

For   both    Organzine 
and  Tram. 

Winding. 

Cleaning. 
Doubling. 
Quilling. 

Dyeing. 

Weaving. 

In  each  of  these  processes,  except  dyeing,  imperfections  in  the  thread  cause  loss 
of  time,  money  and  material.  The  loss  of  time,  when  machinery,  running  at  high 
speed,  has  to  be  stopped,  becomes  a  serious  matter,  from  the  mere  fact  that  there 
is  no  production  during  the  stoppage.  "  It  costs,"  said  a  Paterson  manufacturer, 
"  fully  five  times  as  much  to  tie  a  knot  in  this  country  as  in  France."  This  is  owing 
to  the  difference  in  the  wages  paid. 

At  various  stages  of  its  progress  from  the  cocoon  to  the  loom,  the  silk  is  sub- 
jected to  a  series  of  sortings.  American  manufacturers  are  very  particular  in  this 
process,  in  respect  to  sizes,  and  the  superiority  of  domestic  silk  products  is  traceable 
to  this  care.  Previous  to  the  first  winding  there  is  a  careful  sorting.  Afterward, 
at  a  later  stage,  the  threads  are  weighed — before  dyeing — by  a  mechanical  process 
termed  "  dramming,"  which  is  a  very  accurate  method.  Then  they  are  sorted  again. 

"  Picking "  consists  in  spreading  out  every  thread  of  tie  warp  separately, 
examining  it  with  the  greatest  minuteness,  and  removing  all  knots,  slugs  and 
irregularities  of  whatever  sort.  It  is  singular  to  watch  this  process  at  one  of  the 
great  mills.  A  large  number  of  slowly-moving  threads  are  spread  out  like  a  huge 
fan,  while  keen  eyes  are  bent  upon  them,  and  nimble  fingers  seize  and  extract  the 
imperfections.  In  the  very  best  silk  scarce  a  lump  or  an  irregularity  can  be  seen 
by  the  untrained  eye,  but  on  an  inferior  quality  they  will  be  numerous  and  compar- 
atively large. 

There  is  another  and  totally  different  method  of  treating  the  product  of  the 
silkworm,  which  may  be  described  briefly.  If,  for  any  reason,  the  filament  of  the 
cocoon  cannot  be  reeled  it  must  be  spun.  The  raw  material  unfit  for  reeling  bears 
the  general  name  of  "  waste."  This  has  created  a  wrong  impression,  many  regard- 
ing the  foundation  for  spun  silk  as  a  kind  of  shoddy.  This  is  very  erroneous. 
Shoddy  is  obtained  by  tearing  into  fibres  goods  previously  manufactured — a  process 
not  often  applicable  to  silk.  After  silk  has  once  been  twisted  into  a  thread  it  cannot 
readily  be  torn  asunder  to  any  good  purpose.  Actual  fibre  is  required  in  spun  as 
in  reeled  silk.  Even  if  a  low  grade  of  waste  is  used,  only  the  fibre  can  be  utilized  ; 
the  rest  is  loss.  Waste  silk  is  of  various  kinds,  perforated  cocoons — pierced  by 
moths — furnishing  the  greatest  supply.  Besides  these  there  are  irregular  cocoons, 
from  which  the  silk  cannot  be  wound ;  filature  waste,  consisting  of  tangled  threads 
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or  floss  on  the  outside  of  cocoons  and  the  waste  made  in  winding ;  also  mill 
waste,  which  is  raw  silk  more  or  less  broken  or  tangled  in  the  earlier  operations  of 
the  silk  mill. 

The  only  difference  between  waste  and  ordinary  raw  silk  is  want  of  continuity 
of  fibre.  It  has  to  be  straightened,  ungummed,  carded  and  spun  by  methods  similar 
to  those  used  with  flax  and  cotton ;  when  this  is  done  it  is  of  about  the  same  value 
as  reeled  silk  in  the  gum.  The  processes  of  manufacture  of  spun  silk  are  as  delicate 
and  trustworthy  as  those  of  cotton  spinning.  The  material  passes  through  a  series 
of  different  machines,  some  of  them  marvels  of  ingenuity,  and  when  ready  for  spin- 
ning looks  like  the  whitest  of  combed  fleeces,  and  with  a  lustre  as  of  combed  glass. 
It  is  then  so  perfectly  uniform  that  the  standard  of  the  thread  required  can  be  pro- 
duced with  absolute  mathematical  accuracy — that  is,  of  any  required  size.  The 
spun  is  often  used  in  conjunction  with  the  reeled  silk,  the  best  effects  being  pro- 
duced by  using  the  lustrous  reeled  silk  for  the  surface  of  the  fabric  and  the  spun 
silk  for  the  body;  to  achieve  a  dead  surface  with  a  lustrous  figure  this  method  is 
reversed. 

The  unusual  care  and  attention  brought  to  bear  in  working  up  waste  have  been 
caused  by  a  very  great  appreciation  of  this  material  in  later  years.  Formerly,  cer- 
tain sweepings  or  threads  were  thrown  in  the  real  "  waste  "  heap,  there  being  no 
attempt  to  unravel  or  utilize  them,  but  of  late  years  for  the  disintegration  of  these, 
the  most  ingenious  and  effective  machines  have  been  devised.  These  take  evm 
"  chiffons,"  or  rags,  at  their  entrance,  and  restore  them  at  their  exit  carefully  classi- 
fied in  filaments  of  equal  lengths  and  fineness.  The  inventors  have  never  exhibited 
these  machines  for  fear  of  imitations  by  countries  where  inventions  are  not  pro- 
tected by  patents.  Establishments  for  the  utilization  of  this  class  of  waste  are  very 
rare  ;  it  is  said  that  there  is  but  one  in  England,  one  in  France,  and  one  in  this 
country — where,  it  is  impossible  to  learn.  Of  the  mills  where  ordinary  waste 
is  manipulated,  there  are  a  number  in  the  country,  two  of  them  being  in  Paterson. 

Almost  every  variety  of  fabric  that  is  made  of  reeled  silk  has  its  counterpart  in 
articles  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  spun  silk.  It  is  claimed  for  these  latter  fab- 
rics that  they  fill  a  place  of  their  own  in  the  market.  They  supply  a  cheap  and 
serviceable  material.  The  purchaser  at  least  gets  silk  that  is  pure — not  loaded 
with  dye-stuffs.  There  are  only  two  ways  of  making  cheap  silk  fabrics,  one  being 
to  weigh  them  with  dye-stuffs  ;  the  other,  to  use  spun  in  lieu  of  reeled  silk.  The 
former  have  no  wear  in  them;  the  latter  do  good  service.  Spun  silk  can  be  weighted 
the  same  as  the  reeled,  but  it  is  not  often  done,  except  for  fringes,  when  it  is  weighted 
to  fifty  or  sixty  ounces.  The  comparative  want  of  lustre  of  the  spun  silk  fabrics  is 
much  less  than  formerly,  owing  to  the  great  improvement  in  its  management. 

Silk  goods,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  not  dyed  in  the  piece,  but  in  the  yarn; 
hence  we  have  still  to  glance  at  this  process  before  we  can  consider  that  we  are 
ready  to  bring  our  threads,  of  reeled  and  thrown,  and  of  spun  silk,  to  the  loom  pre- 
pared to  produce  any  of  the  beautiful  fabrics  that  have  made  this  department  of 
"  Industrial  Paterson  "  famous  the  world  over. 

A  great  variety  of  colors  is  now  a  chief  feature  in  dyeing  silk.  The  range  of 
tints  was  formerly  very  narrow,  even  up  to  within  a   few  years ;  now   that   dyeing 
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comes  within  the  domain  of  science,  the  purity,  brilliance,  delicacy  and  variety  of 
colors  are  almost  incredible.  As  to  the  permanence  of  the  many  new  lines,  not  so 
much  can  be  said.  Foulards  and  imported,  also  domestic,  articles  of  unsaleable 
colors  are,  at  times,  dyed  in  the  piece.  To  "  ecrus,"  or  unbleached  silks,  the  colors 
are  often  applied  by  stamps.  The  infinite  variety  of  hues  that  have  multiplied, 
especially  in  the  past  few  years,  is  largely  due  to  the  endless  discoveries  in  aniline 
dyes,  which  may  be  used  to  produce  every  tint,  shade  and  color  desired,  except 
black.  Aniline  black  has  not  as  yet  proven  a  success.  The  combinations  of  colors 
achieved  are  wonderful.  Kecently  there  were  ribbons  in  vogue  which  required  the 
use  of  five  or  sis  shuttles,  each  carrying  a  different  color.  At  the  Centennial,  in 
187G,  a  dyer  exhibited  the  solar  spectrum  in  colored  silks  with  fine  effect,  using 
about  100  shades.  Every  year  the  dyers  are  learning  more  and  more  as  to  how  to 
make  aniline  colors  "  fast,"  for  some  of  the  more  delicate  shades  are  naturally 
fugitive.  The  chemical  dyes  imported  are  said  to  be  the  best  of  their  kind,  much 
superior  to  what  are  used  in  Europe.  As  to  "  weighting"  with  excess  of  material, 
let  us  not  suppose  our  dyers  are  ignorant  of  the  art.  If  manufacturers  want  loaded 
silks  they  can  have  them — to  order.  In  most  instances,  however,  the  dyers  may 
safely  repeat,  in  reference  to  overweighting  in  their  processes,  the  famous  comment 
of  Mark  Twain  upon  the  legend  asserting  that  Washington  couldn't  tell  a  lie  :  "  I 
can,  but — I  won't." 

Whether  the  weaving  is  to  be  done  by  hand  or  by  power-loom  one  of  the  first 
preparations  is  making  the  warp.     If  the  warp  is  intendedior  a  dress  piece  to  con- 
tain 5,<)00   threads,  203  spools  are  arranged  on  steel  wires  or  pins — on  which  they 
are  to  revolve  as  the  threads  are  drawn  off — all  of  which  are  placed  at  appropriate 
distances  in  an  upright  frame  called  a  creel.     Opposite  this,  about  two  or  three  feet 
distant,  stands  the  mill,  a  wooden  frame  cylinder   about  seven  feet  high,  and  from 
five  to  ten  yards  in   circumference.     This  revolves   on  pivots  and  is  turned  by  a 
crank   at  the  convenience   of  the   warper.     The   ends  from  each  spool  are  passed 
through  200  eyelets  forming  a  part  of  a  piece  of  mechanism   called  a  jack,   which 
divides  the  threads  and  guides  them  on  the  cylinder  or  mill  where  it  revolves.    The 
jack  is  affixed  to  an  upright  beam  situated  between  the  mill  and  the  creel,  travers- 
ing from  top  to  bottom  and  from  bottom  to  top,  the  jack  being  drawn  up  by  a  cord 
attached  to  the  upper  pivot  and  let  down  by  the  unwinding  of  the  cord.     For  a  five 
thousand-thread  warp  and  two  hundred  threads  or  spools  to  the  creel  it  is  evident 
that  twenty-five  upward  and  downward  motions  of  the  jack   are  necessary  before 
the  bulk  of  the  warp  has  received  its  full  quota  of  threads.     When  finished  the 
warp  is  drawn  from  the  mill  and  carefully  balled  on  the  hand.     The  ball  is  then 
taken  to  the  picking  frame  and  drawn  on  a  roll  and  out  in  sections  by  a  comb-like 
instrument  called  a  "  heck."     The  warp  is  then  drawn  on  the  loom-roll  after  first 
having  been  put  through  a  reed  which  is  drawn  through  the  warp  with  rods  while 
being  finally  picked  and  wound  on   the   second  or  loom  roll  and  threaded  through 
the  heddle,  the  number  of  the  heddles  vaiying  according  to  the  fabric  to  be  woven. 
This  is  the  plan  generally  in  use  for  organzine  warps,  though  some  manufacturers 
have  adopted  new  and  labor-saving  machinery  for  the  purpose.     The  above  is  the 
process  whether    the   weaving  is  to  be   performed  by  hand  or  power-loom,   and 
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whether  the  product  is  to  he  plain,  twilled  or  figured — b}r  means  of  the  Jacquard. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  a  minute  description  of  the  various  looms  in  use 
for  silk  weaving.  The  old  hand-loom,  which  may  be  heard  making  its  peculiar 
clatter  in  so  many  Paterson  homes,  is  one  the  oldest,  simplest  and  most  widely 
used  pieces  of  machinery  in  the  world.  It  was  known  in  almost  its  present  form  to 
the  Egyptians  and  Persians,  and  in  India  and  China,  in  which  latter  country  it  was 
used  more  than  4,000  years  ago.  There  is  even -a  statement  to  the  effect  that  it  ante- 
dates the  Flood.  The  upright  posts,  the  different  sets  of  treadles  or  harness  de- 
pending from  the  cross-beams  above  through  the  loops  or  eyes  of  which  the  threads 
of  the  warp  are  passed  ;  the  roller  moved  by  a  crank,  around  which  the  warp  is 
wound,  and  a  second  roller  to  receive  the  woven  goods ;  the  shuttle,  which  with  its 
bobbin  carries  the  thread  of  the  weft  or  filling ;  the  swinging  bar,  the  reed  which 
brings  each  thread  home — ■"  beats  it  up  " — and  the  treadle  which  depresses  alter- 
nately the  sets  of  harness — who  has  not  witnessed  the  operation  of  this  simple  ma- 
chinery ?  It  is  understood,  too,  by  most  that  the  figure  woven  depends  upon  the 
number  of  treadles  and  the  arrangement  of  the  warp,  and  that  for  particular 
figures  there  is  needed  a  special  harness  and  a  variety  of  shuttles.  In  the  invention 
of  the  power-loom  the  questions  to  be  solved  were  to  make  the  processes  of  the  old 
hand-loom  automatic,  exact  and  rapid  ;  to  obtain  tenseness  in  the  warp  ;  to  effect 
its  gradual  unrolling  and  the  rolling  up  of  the  woven  goods ;  to  drive  the  shuttle 
back  and  forth  at  the  proper  time ;  to  beat  up  the  tissue  properly ;  to  effect  the 
stopping  of  the  machinery  for  the  substitution  of  a  new  filled  bobbin  when  need- 
ed ;  and,  above  all,  to  accomplish  ten  or  more  times  the  work  of  the  weaver  by 
hand  within  a  given  period.  All  this  has  been  achieved — abundantly.  The  many 
improvements  recently  made  permit  the  weaving  of  satins  and  velvets  and  of  most 
goods  of  regular  figure  on  the  power-loom.  The  many  attempts  to  substitute  some 
other  method  of  carrying  the  weft  or  filling  the  shuttle  have  generally  proven  fail- 
ures, but  a  comparatively  recent  invention  known  as  the  Earnshaw  Needle  Loom, 
improved  by  J.  H.  Greenleaf,  performs  very  well  what  is  required.  By  an  ingenious 
stop  motion  invented  by  the  latter  the  loom  stops  instantly  on  the  breaking  of  a 
single  thread.  These  looms  are  calculated  for  much  greater  speed  than  the  ordin- 
ary power-loom. 

What  is  usually  known  as  the  "Jacquard  loom  "  is  not  really  a  loom  but  an 
attachment  to  one,  and  can  be  adapted  to  any.  Joseph  Marie  Jacquard  was  a 
Lyonnaise,  a  weaver,  and  exceedingly  poor.  After  the  French  Eevolution  inventive 
talent  was  fostered,  and  he,  employed  by  a  Lyons  manufacturer,  improved  the  then 
existing  machinery  with  a  view  to  substitute  mechanical  device  for  the  labor  of 
draw  boys  in  making  figured  goods,  the  boys  being  required  to  maintain  a  position 
so  unnatural  and  constrained  that  in  a  few  years  their  health  was  ruined.  The  in- 
vention was  not  perfected  before  about  the  year  1800,  after  ten  years  of  labor. 
Jacquard  made  no  attempt  to  obtain  the  reward  offered  by  the  London  Society  of 
Arts  for  such  an  invention,  and  after  showing  it  to  a  friend  put  it  aside,  and  for 
some  time  it  was  forgotten  by  him.  To  his  surprise,  he  was  one  day  sent  for  by 
the  Prefect  of  the  Department,  who  inquired  about  the  machine  and  requested  him 
to  make  another,  the  original   having  been  lost  or  destroyed.     This  he  did,  and  a 
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few  weeks  later  lie  was  summoned  to  Paris  and  introduced  to  Bonaparte.  "Are 
you  the  man,"  asked  Oarnot,  the  minister,  "  who  pretends  to  do  what  God  Almighty 
cannot  do — tie  a  knot  in  a  stretched  string?"  Jacquard  answered  that  he  could  do, 
not  what  God  could  not  do,  but  what  God  had  taught  him  to  do.  He  explained  his 
device  to  the  Emperor,  who  rewarded  him  with  a  pension  of  a  thousand  crowns, 
gave  him  employment  in  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts,  and,  while  thus  enabling  him 
to  exercise  his  ingenuity  in  other  ways,  encouraged  the  adoption  of  the  excellent 
Jacquard  loom.  That,  however,  was  almost  more  than  imperial  patronage  could 
effect.  The  Council  des  Prud'hommes,  who  are  appointed  to  watch  over  the  in- 
terests of  the  Lyonnaise  trade,  broke  up  his  machine  in  the  public  place.  "The  iron 
(to use  his  own  expression)  was  sold  for  iron,  the  wood  for  wood,"  and  he,  the  in- 
ventor, was  delivered  over  to  universal  ignominy.  Afterward  the  Lyonnaise  were 
glad  to  adopt  the  Jacquard,  and  two  years  later  the  Government  bought  his  inven- 
tion. 

Anything  like  an  adequate  and  intelligible  description  of  the  Jacquard  attach- 
ment is  a  hopeless  task.  The  most  prominent  features  are  :  first,  a  box  containing 
100  or  more  wires  or  needles  pointing  outward;  and  second,  a  hollow,  prism-shaped 
revolving  cylinder  around  and  on  which  passes  a  chain  of  cards  attached  to  each 
other  like  a  "  Jacob's  ladder."  If  the  pattern  be  complicated  the  number  of  cards 
is  greater.  The  revolving  cylinder  presents  a  new  card  to  the  points  of  the  wires 
at  every  quarter  of  a  revolution,  the  holes  in  the  cards  being  so  arranged  as  to  raise 
in  succession  those  threads  which  will  make  out  the  intended  pattern,  and  it  is 
necessary  that  there  be  as  many  cards  as  there  are  threads  of  weft  in  the  pattern. 
A  portrait  of  Jacquard  woven  in  silk  by  Lyonnaise  weavers,  representing  him  in 
his  workshop  with  his  implements  about  him,  planning  his  great  invention,  requir- 
ed 24,000  cards,  each  large  enough  to  receive  1,000  holes.  The  Washington  por- 
trait bookmark  made  during  the  Centennial  year  by  the  Phcenix  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Paterson,  required  about  10,000  cards. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


THE  SILK  INDUSTRY.— Outline  History. 
if+ui  F  Chinese  records  are  to  be  depended,  upon,  that  country,  noted  in  the  pres- 
ql  ent  day  for  its  production  of  silk,  appears  to  have  been  its  cradle,  in  a  very 
\f*^  remote  epoch.  According  to  the  Chinese  account,  silk  in  point  of  age 
'  .„'  ■  stands  about  midway  among  the  textile  fabrics  ;  wool  and  flax  having  pre- 
ceded it,  while  cotton,  hemp  and  other  fibrous  plants  followed  it  somewhat  closely. 
The  exact  date  when  its  use  was  discovered  is  somewhat  uncertain,  it  being  vari- 
ously placed  at  2,650  to  2,700  years  before  Christ.  From  this  the  deduction  is  that 
Hoang-ti,  Third  Emperor  of  China,  contemporary  of  Joseph,  the  son  of  Jacob,  must 
have  been  the  first  silk  culturist. 

It  is,  therefore,  an  industry  of  royal  birth,  and  here  is  a  legend  that  all  silk  op- 
eratives in  Paterson  and  elsewhere  of  the  present  day  will  be  interested  to  hear, 
as  it  stamps  their  labor  with  the  ennobling  seal  of  royalty.  The  tradition,  as  found 
in  the  Chinese  work  Hoai-nan  wang,  is  that  this  Chinese  Emperor,  desirous  that  Si- 
ling-cM,  his  legitimate  wife,  should  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  his  people, 
charged  her  with  the  cultivation  of  the  silkworm  and  the  testing  of  the  practica- 
bility of  utilizing  its  product.  In  this  the  royal  silk  operative  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful, not  only  raising  large  numbers  of  the  worms  but  learning  to  reel  the  silk 
and  make  it  into  garments.  The  Empress  has  accordingly  been  deified  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Goddess  of  Silkworms,"  and  to  this  day  the  Chinese  celebrate  every 
year  the  con-con  feast  in  her  honor. 

Silk  production  extended  at  a  very  early  day  to  the  adjacent  nations,  though 
the  secret  was  most  jealously  guarded  by  the  Chinese.  Still  it  was  a  long  time  in 
reaching  Europe,  some  holding  that  it  was  not  known  there  until  the  fourth  century 
before  Christ.  Others  think  that  through  the  maritime  trade  or  the  overland  traffic 
by  caravan  for  nearly  a  thousand  years  B.  O,  the  raw  silk  must  have  been  carried 
into  some  of  the  cities  of  the  Grecian  Archipelego,  where  it  was  manufactured  into 
robes  for  kings  and  princes.  Of  this  early  period  the  statement  is  that  the  raw  silk 
garments  and  was  sold  at  such  a  fabulous  sum  that  the  fabric  cost  ounce  for  ounce 
its  weight  in  gold.  For  a  long  time  after  the  first  discovery  of  its  uses  the  Chinese 
forbade  the  exportation  of  raw  silk  or  silk  worms'  eggs  under  penalty  of  death. 

Nothing,  however,  could  prevent  the  Westward  march  of  His  XVormship.  All 
silken  fabrics  were  in  great  demand  in  profligate  Rome,   even  at   their  then  tre- 
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mendous  cost,  but  the  Emperor  Tiberius  prohibited  their  beiug  worn  by  men,  de- 
claring it  a  mark  of  effeminacy,  and  the  satirists  of  that  day  inveighed  against  the 
wearing  of  the  transparent  silken  tissues  then  produced,  on  the  ground  of  indecen- 
cy. In  A.  D.  222  the  debauchee  Heliogabalus  scandalized  his  people  by  appearing 
in  a  garment  made  wholly  of  silk.  In  A.  D.  273  the  Emperor  Aurelius  refused  to 
procure  his  Empress  a  silken  robe  because  of  the  extravagant  price  and  the  bad  ex- 
ample. Doubtless  she  pouted  or  sulked  over  the  refusal  as  several  millions  of  her 
sisters  have  since  done  when  denied  a  coveted  silk. 

In  the  year  A.  D.  552  two  Persian  monks  who  had  lived  in  China  as  missiona- 
ries, and  had  learned  of  the  silkworm,  succeeded  in  conveying  a  large  number  of 
eggs,  concealed  in  hollow  canes  or  "palmers/'  staves,  to  Constantinople  at  the  peril 
of  their  lives.  These  were  hatched  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  industry  there, 
the  monks  revealing  all  that  they  had  surreptitiously  learned  while  in  China  of  the 
care  of  the  worm  and  the  manipulation  of  the  product. 

Coming  down  to  a  later  period  we  find  that  in  A.  D.  877  the  rebel  chief  Baichu 
captured  Canfu,  the  chief  centre  of  the  Chinese  silk  industry,  put  to  death  all  its 
inhabitants,  among  them  120,000  silk  merchants,  destroyed  its  mulberry  trees  and 
silkworms  and  left  the  industry  to  grow  in  Western  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe, 
where  it  had  become  firmly  established.  The  silkworm  made  slow  progress,  how- 
ever, in  Europe.  In  the  year  910  he  made  his  appearance  in  Cordova,  Spain, 
brought  there  by  the  Moors,  and  in  the  10th  and  11th  centuries  the  silk  manu- 
factures of  Spain  and  Sicily  were  extensive,  King  Roger,  first  Norman  king  of 
Sicily,  invaded  Greece  in  1116  and  carried  off  the  silk  treasures  of  Athens,  Thebes 
and  Corinth,  and  took  captive  a  large  number  of  silk  weavers  and  with  his  booty 
established  more  firmly  the  industry  in  his  kingdom.  From  Greece  and  Italy  the 
industry  passed  to  Marseilles,  and  in  the  11th  century  it  was  introduced  into  Avig- 
non. Under  Henry  IV.  Sully  established  a  silkworm  nursery  in  the  garden  of  the 
Tuileries.  Louis  XIY.  also  encouraged  the  industry  in  his  time.  During  this  time 
the  weaving  of  silk  fabrics  with  foreign  threads  had  developed  greatly.  There 
were  beginnings  of  the  manufacture  at  Tours,  and  perhaps  at  Lyons,  as  early  as  the 
13th  century.  It  is  said  that  the  first  white  mulberry  tree  planted  in  France  was 
brought  by  St.  Aubon,  a  valiant  knight,  on  his  return  from  the  Second  Crusade. 
The  silk  industry  was  never  so  developed  as  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  in 
whose  time,  it  is  stated,  nearly  100,000  Huguenots  were  engaged  in  it.  When 
the  "Grand  Monarch"  turned  fanatic  and  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  these  were 
all  exiled  and  the  industry  was  nearly  annihilated,  the  18,000  looms  of  Lyons  being 
reduced  to  1,000,  and  the  11,000  of  Tours  to  1,200.  The  mills  were  reduced  in 
number  from  800  to  70.  Of  these  Huguenot  refugees  over  100,000  went  to  England 
and  established  the  silk  manufacture  there  on  a  firm  basis.  This  was  the  first  re- 
corded appearance  of  His  Wormship  in  England.  The  refugees  also  carried  the  in- 
dustry to  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  all  these  countries  soon  became  formida- 
ble rivals  of  France  in  this  branch,  which  languished  there  up  to  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  it  having  just  begun  to  recover  when  it  was  again  destroyed  by  the 
Revolution  of  1793.  All  attempts  at  silk  culture  (the  production  of  cocoons),  in 
England  had  failed,  the  climate  being  unfavorable  to  the  silkworm,  until  after    the 
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introduction  of  the  Italian  method  of  throwing  or  twisting,  in  1718,  through  the 
daring  enterprise  of  John  Lombe,  a  mere  youth.  Prior  to  this  very  little  had 
actually  been  accomplished.  In  the  time  of  the  magnificent  Henry  VIII.,  he  could 
scarcely  obtain  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  for  gala  occasions.  His  daughter  Elizabeth 
was  presented  with  a  pair  of  English-knit  black  silk  stockings  as  a  remarkable 
gift. 

In  1585  some  silk  manufacturers  had  come  to  England  from  Antwerp,  which 
gave  the  business  a  slight  impetus.  James  I.  encouraged  the  industry,  and  some 
throwsters,  dyers  and  weavers  were  brought  from  the  Continent,  and  in  1629  the 
"Silk  Throwsters"  of  London  were  incorporated,  the  trade  having  its  dye  called 
"  London  Black."  In  1661  this  organization  employed  40,000  men,  women  and 
children.  It  was  in  1685  that  the  Huguenot  exiles  from  France  arrived  and  estab- 
lished such  seats  of  manufacture  as  Spitalfields,  producing  silk  fabrics  of  the  best 
styles  then  known  anywhere.  In  1713,  in  a  petition  of  the  Weavers'  Company  to 
Parliament  against  a  commercial  treaty  with  France,  it  was  stated  that  the  manu- 
facture was  twenty  times  as  great  as  in  1664.  One  great  difficulty,  however,  the 
English  silk  manufacturers  had  always  to  contend  with  ;  they  were  compelled  to 
purchase  their  thread  abroad — the  "  Society  of  Silk  Throwsters  "  being  really  a 
misnomer.  All  the  material  was  formed  into  threads  and  twists  abroad.  In  1702 
a  Mr.  Crotchet  had  attempted  to  start  a  silk  throwing  mill,  but  had  failed,  and  it 
remained  for  John  Loiribe,  whose  name  is  still  remembered  with  veneration — inas- 
much as  he  not  only  introduced  this  important  feature  into  the  country,  but  lost  his 
life  by  so  doing — to  succeed  in  that  in  which  so  many  had  failed.  He  resolved  to 
visit  Italy  and  learn  the  processes  of  silk-throwing  at  whatever  cost,  and  this  he 
did,  starting  in  1715.  He  found  great  difficulty,  however,  for  the  Italians  guarded 
their  secret  most  jealously.  At  Piedmont,  finding  the  silk  machinery  closely  watch- 
ed, he  gained  admission  through  the  connivance  of  the  work-people  in  the  disguise 
of  a  common  workman,  making  several  secret  visits  and  carefully  noting  down 
everything,  even  to  making  sketches  of  parts  of  the  machinery.  He  was  discover- 
ed before  he  was  nearly  ready  to  go  home,  and  was  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life,  carry- 
ing with  him  his  notes  and  sketches.  He  would  have  been  assassinated  had  he  tar- 
ried another  hour.  He  took  refuge  on  board  a  ship  and  escaped  to  England  with 
his  priceless  acquisition,  accompanied  by  two  Italian  workmen  whom  he  had  bribed 
and  who  risked  their  lives  in  following  him.  Arriving  in  England  he  leased  an 
island  in  the  river  Derwent  at  $8  per  annum  and  built  a  mill  at  a  cost  of  £30,000,  still 
standing  and  known  as  "The  Old  Silk  Mill."  While  the  mill  was  being  erected  the 
business  of  silk-throwing  was  successfully  inaugurated,  and  in  1718  Lombe  re- 
ceived a  patent  for  fourteen  years.  It  was  found  that  the  thread  could  be  produced 
vastly  cheaper  at  home  than  imported  from  abroad,  and  as  this  enabled  English 
manufacturers  to  compete  with  the  French  and  others  this  was  really  the  most  im- 
portant epoch  in  the  history  of  the  silk  industry  in  England.  John  Lombe  did  not 
live  long  to  enjoy  his  prosperity,  for  soon  after  his  mill  was  fairly  in  operation  he 
died,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-nine,  from  poison  administered  by  the  two  Italian 
workmen  from  whom,  to  a  large  degree,  he  had  learned  the  art.  The  story  of 
Lombe's  fate  is  very   curious  but   well    authenticated.     It  is  to   the  effect  that  the 
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Italians  in  their  own  country,  finding  that  they  had  been  outwitted  and  that  their 
lucrative  trade  was  endangered,  sent  over  a  female  poisoner  to  take  his  life  if  possi- 
ble. This  woman  entered  the  mill  as  a  workwoman,  endeavored  to  gain  over  hei* 
countrymen  and  succeeded,  a  slow  poison  being  administered  to  Lombe  that  finally 
resulted  in  the  death  of  their  victim.  The  Italians  then  fled  to  their  own  country. 
Grand  funerals  were  then  in  fashion,  and  the  most  superb  known  in  that  day  was 
the  funeral  of  John  Lombe,  who  fell  a  victim  to  his  ambition  to  introduce  a  new 
branch  of  manufacture  for  which  thousands  upon  thousands  have  since  had  cause 
to  bless  his  memoiy.  The  new  mill  passed  into  the  hands  of  Lombe's  brother  William, 
who,  falling  insane,  soon  shot  himself,  when  it  passed  to  his  cousin,  Sir  Thomas 
Lombe.  The  patent  expired  in  1732,  and  a  petition  for  its  renewal  set  forth  that 
there  had  been  no  emolument.  Hutton  says  that  the  petitioner  forgot  he  had  accu- 
mulated .£120,000.  The  patent  was  not  renewed,  and  soon  the  silk  throwing  busi- 
ness was  followed  in  many  parts  of  England.  A  picture  of  this  first  mill  represents 
an  immense  establishment,  four  stories  in  height,  one-eighth  of  a  mile  in  length, 
and  the  grand  machine  is  said  to  have  been  constructed  with  23,586  wheels  and 
96,716  movements,  which  worked  73,726  yards  of  organzine  with  every  revolution 
of  the  water  wheel,  and  as  it  revolved  three  times  jser  minute,  the  almost  incon- 
ceivable quantity  of  318,50-1,960  yards  of  organzine  was  turned  out  daily.  Hutton, 
however,  who  worked  for  seven  years  in  this  mill,  reduces  the  number  of  wheels 
to  13,38-1.  In  1860  there  were  400  silk  throwing  mills  in  England,  employing  about 
100,000  hands.  Owing  to  various  causes,  which  need  not  be  enumerated  here,  it 
was  only  by  the  most  rigid  protective  measures  that  the  silk  manufactories  of  Eng- 
land were  sustained,  even  with  all  the  great  improvements  in  machinery  and  the 
vast  amount  of  capital  invested ;  and  when,  in  1860,  the  commercial  treaty  of  that 
year  admitted  French  silks  duty  free  many  branches  of  the  silk  manufacture  of 
Great  Britain  received  their  death  blow,  reducing  the  silk  weavers  of  Manchester 
and  Macclesfield  to  beggary  by  thousands.  These  two  great  centres  of  the  silk  in- 
dustry formerly  competed  with  Lyons  for  the  American  trade,  but  at  this  time  the 
competition  ceased.  Twenty  years  ago  silk  goods  of  all  kinds  imported  to  this 
country  were  drawn  about  equally  from  England  and  France ;  to-day,  with  very 
slight  exception,  we  buy  no  silks  from  Great  Britain. 

The  duties  on  silk  fabrics  abrogated  by  the  Cobden  treaty  were  not  heavy,  not 
more  than  half  what  ours  are  at  present ;  yet  they  had  been  sufficient  to  prevent 
ruinous  competition.  As  an  effect  of  their  abrogation  thousands  of  the  spindles  of 
the  great  mills  referred  to,  purchased  at  a  merely  nominal  price,  Avere  brought  over 
and  set  to  running  in  Paterson  and  other  American  mills.  The  business  has,  in 
fact,  been  largely  transferred  to  this  country,  whither  the  reader  is  invited  to  fol- 
low it 

Silk  culture  was  first  attempted  on  this  Continent  in  1608,  in  the  Colony  of 
Virginia,  under  the  peremptory  mandate  of  the  pedantic  James  I.,  who  hated  to- 
bacco, the  great  Virginia  staple,  and  was  silkworm  and  silk  cocoon  mad.  At  first 
the  enterprise  flourished,  but  it  went  out  with  the  Stuarts,  the  Protector  being  too 
busy  with  other  matters.  In  1657  the  Colonial  Assembly  offered  10,000  pounds  of 
tobacco  to  any   planter   who  would   export   £200   worth  of  silk  cocoons  in  a  year, 
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5,000  pounds  of  tobacco  to  the  producer  of  1,000  pounds  of  raw  silk  and  4,000 
pounds  of  tobacco  to  any  who  would  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  silk  culture. 
Some  silk  was  produced  and  sent  to  England  about  this  time,  and  there  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  Charles  I.  or  Charles  II.  had  a  robe  made  from  it.  But  the  effort  was 
soon  abandoned.  For  the  next  hundred  years  there  was  an  occasional  appearance 
of  some  beau  with  a  silk  waistcoat  or  handkerchief,  of  home  make  throughout, 
and  now  and  then  a  grand  lady  would  appear  at  a  Colonial  assembly  in  a  silk  gown 
made  from  native-grown  silk.  The  beaux  and  belles  of  the  present  century  would 
look  in  scorn  at  the  most  perfect  of  these,  but  in  that  day  they  were  regarded  as 
the  acme  of  splendor  in  costume.  In  1732  the  Colonial  government  of  Georgia  did 
much  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  white  mulberry  and  the  cultivation  of  the  silk- 
worm, and  in  1735  eight  pounds  of  raw  silk  were  sent  from  Savannah  to  England 
and  woven  into  a  robe  for  the  then  Queen  Caroline. 

In  1761  the  London  Society  for  the  Encoui'agement  of  Arts,  etc.,  offered  a 
premium  of  threepence  per  pound  for  good  cocoons,  nearly  equivalent  to  three 
shillings  per  pound  for  raw  silk.  The  cocoons  were  all  brought  to  a  filature  estab- 
lished at  Savannah  for  the  reeling,  doubling,  cleaning  and  twisting  of  raw  silk,  and 
the  business  came  to  be  quite  important.  In  1750  the  export  of  raw  silk  to  Eng- 
land amounted  to  10,000  pounds.  In  1758  a  fire  at  the  filature  consumed  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  works  and  much  silk,  and  from  that  date  to  1772  the  product 
gradually  decreased,  cotton  culture  being  introduced  in  its  stead.  But  one  lot  of 
silk  is  recorded  as  having  been  exported  from  Savannah  after  the  Bevolution.  In 
South  Carolina  also  there  was  a  small  silk  production  about  the  same  time  as  that 
of  Georgia,  the  quality  being  highly  praised,  as  equal  to  the  best  Italian.  The 
mother  of  the  South  Carolina  Pinckneys  carried  some  silk  produced  on  her  planta- 
tion to  England  about  1768  and  had  it  woven  into  tissues.  Gowns  were  made  of  it 
and  presented  to  the  mother  of  George  III.  and  to  the  elegant  Earl  Chesterfield. 
But  King  Cotton  pushed  silk  out  of  the  way  in  South  Carolina,  as  he  had  already 
done  in  Georgia. 

Silk  husbandry  received  attention  in  New  Jersey  and  in  Pennsjdvania  at  an 
early  date.  Dr.  Franklin  when  in  Europe  in  1770  sent  home  seeds,  mulberry  cut- 
tings, silkworms,  eggs,  etc,  and  in  1771  a  considerable  factory  was  set  up  in  Phila- 
delphia, which  for  some  years  received  a  large  amount  of  cocoons.  From  Lan- 
caster County  cocoons  fifty  yards  of  silk  were  made  and  a  court  dress  prepared 
therefrom  for  the  Queen,  who  sent  a  rich  gift  to  the  fair  donor,  for  the  silk  culturist 
was  a  lady.  About  this  time  large  mulberry  groves  flourished  at  Princeton  and 
elsewhere  in  New  Jersey,  but  during  the  convulsive  throes  of  the  Revolution,  which 
soon  came,  all  thought  of  this  business  was   forgotten. 

In  the  East,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  took  the  lead  in  this  enterprise, 
and  as  early  as  1747  Governor  Low  appeared  in  a  silk  coat  and  stockings  of  home 
production.  A  few  years  later  President  Stiles,  of  Yale  College,  officiated  at  Com- 
mencement in  flowing  robes  of  Connecticut  silk.  In  1770  Boston  and  New  Haven 
vied  with  each  other  in  raising  cocoons,  in  spinning,  dyeing  and  manufacturing  raw 
silk. 

A  flourishing    sewing  silk    factory  was  in  operation  at  Mansfield,   Conn.,  before 
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the  Revolution.  Ipswich,  Mass.,  was  about  as  far  advanced  in  the  silk  manufac- 
ture. The  largest  and  finest  grove  of  mulberry  trees  in  the  country  was  growing  at 
Northampton.  But  the  Revolution  put  a  stop  to  all  this,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century  scarce  a  vestige  of  the  silk  husbandry  and  manufac- 
ture remained.  Among  the  first  to  recover  and  pursue  the  business  after  the 
Revolution  was  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Small  groves  of  white  mulberry  trees 
and  rude  cocooneries  built  of  rough  boards  and  shingled  might  be  met  with  any- 
where throughout  the  State  from  1800  to  1825.  The  cocoons  were  excellent  but 
the  reeling  very  poor,  the  threads  being  uneven  and  gummy,  and,  though  really 
better  than  the  imported  silk,  very  inferior  in  appearance.  The  manufacture  was 
continued  in  Mansfield  and  Tolland  County,  Conn.,  until  about  1844,  and  it  was  not 
unprofitable.  The  value  of  the  product  at  Mansfield  was  estimated  at  about  $50,- 
000  per  annum  from  1820  to  1830.  After  this  the  silk  husbandry  gradually  de- 
creased. The  difficulty  was  almost  altogether  in  the  manipulation  of  the  cocoons, 
and  it  is  said  that  it  was  proven  impossible  to  educate  American  women,  accustom- 
ed from  childhood  to  the  careless  ways  of  reeling  practiced  for  seventy  years,  to 
the  patient,  slow,  skillful  methods  of  the  Chinese,  Italian  and  French  women,  who 
think  they  do  well  if  they  produce  a  pound  or  a  pound  and  a  half  of  the  reeled  silk 
in  a  week.  At  no  time  did  the  silk  culture  make  any  great  progress  in  New  Eng- 
land except  in  Connecticut. 

In  1810  the  total  of  the  silk  product  in  New  London,  Windham  and  Tolland 
Counties,  Conn.,  was  estimated  at  about  ^45,000.  During  the  war  of  1812-15, 
Samuel  Chidsey,  of  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  sold  sewing  silk  of  his  own  manufac- 
ture to  a  considerable  amount.  Silk  culture  was  commenced  in  Ohio,  Tennessee, 
and  in  other  States  at  the  same  time,  but  up  to  1821  but  little  silk  was  produced  in 
any  part  of  the  country  ;  it  had  become  merely  a  domestic  manufacture. 

From  1 825  to  1844  everybody  seemed  to  have  started  out  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, to  find  ways  and  means  of  promoting  a  revival  of  the  silk  culture  and  manu- 
facture. Duponceau,  friend  and  fellow  countryman  of  Lafayette,  D'Homergue, 
Governors  Lincoln  and  Wolcott,  J.  H  Cobb,  the  brothers  Cheney  and  others  were 
among  the  most  prominent.  One  and  another  of  these  experimenters  fell  into  one 
way  of  thinking,  and  finally  with  accord  began  to  advocate  one  thing,  and  that  was 
the  raising  of  a  species  of  mulberry  here — the  morns  multicaulis. 

The  morus  multicaulis  madness  was  one  of  the  most  wonderful  that  ever  pos- 
sessed the  people  of  this  country,  as  many  will  remember  even  to  this  day.  Not 
only  "  silk  men,"  properly  so  called,  but  grave  doctors  of  divinity,  law  and  medicine, 
agriculturists,  mechanics,  merchants— men  and  women,  were  infected  with  an  insane 
desire  to  rear  mulberry  trees.  The  future  to  these  people  was  a  veritable  mirage  ; 
everybody  was  to  become  rich,  every  woman  in  the  land  was  to  have  a  dozen  silk 
dresses  at  least. 

Gideon  B.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  is  said  to  have  owned  the  first  multicaulis  tree 
in  the  United  States,  in  182G,  and  Dr.  Felix  Pascalis,  of  New  York,  promulgated  the 
wonderful  gospel  of  morus  multicaulis  and  opened  the  Pandora's  box  to  numberless 
victims.  The  excitement  grew,  and  increased  until  about  1839,  when  it  culminated 
in   the   ruin   of   thousands.     Everybody   had   been   carried  off  their  feet.     Samuel 
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Whitmarsh  and  Dr.  Stebbins  paid  $25  for  a  dozen  cuttings  two  feet  long  and  as 
thick  as  a  pipe  stem,  in  the  Spring  of  1839,  at  Northampton,  Mass.  Soon  after  they 
would  not  be  taken  as  a  gift.  After  the  bursting  of  this  bubble  attention  was 
attracted  to  other  varieties  of  the  mulberry,  more  hardy  in  character,  and  in  August, 
1842,  according  to  the  record,  there  was  a  sale  of  two  trees  of  one  season's  growth 
at  North  Windham,  Conn.,  one  for  $106,  the  other  for  $100,  when  the  balance  of  the 
lot  were  withdrawn  because  the  bidding  was  not  spirited  enough ! 

Since  1844  no  efforts  of  any  magnitude  have  been  made  to  rear  silkworms  on 
a  large  scale  ;  it  has  been  regarded  in  this  country  as  one  of  the  lost  arts.  From 
1860  to  the  present  time  some  effort  has  been  made  in  the  Southern  States ;  also  in 
other  States,  but  without  much  success,  though  there  are  those  who  believe  in  a 
future  for  the  silk  culture  in  America.  At  New  Orleans,  from  1871  to  1874,  an 
Italian  named  Roen  raised  silkworms  and  shipped  eggs  and  cocoons  to  Italy, 
where  they  were  regarded  as  of  very  superior  quality.  But  the  climate  there  is 
said  to  be  too  damp.  Something  has  been  done  at  raising  worms  and  manufactur- 
ing at  San  Jose,  Nevada  City,  and  San  Francisco  ;  also  at  Silkville,  Kansas,  and  at 
several  localities  in  Pennsylvania.  There  have  also  been  abortive  attempts  in  this 
direction  in  Paterson  and  vicinity,  and  in  various  parts  of  New  York  State.  The 
most  important  effort  of  all  is  now  being  made  by  the  Women's  Silk  Culture  Asso- 
ciation, of  Philadelphia. 

Aside  from  special  cases  of  weaving  or  manufacturing  of  silk  goods  as  samples 
of  American  products,  there  was  probably  no  other  than  domestic  manufacture  of 
silk,  says  Brockett  in  his  "  Silk  Industry  in  America,"  until  1810,  when  Rodney  and 
Horatio  Hanks,  the  latter  the  inventor  of  the  double  wheel-head,  erected  at  Mans- 
field, Conn.,  the  first  silk  mill  on  this  Continent,  in  size  12x12  feet.  The  product 
was  sewings  and  twist.  In  1814  they  associated  with  them  Harrison  Holland  and 
John  Gilbert  and  built  a  larger  mill,  at  Gurleyville,  Conn.,  but  this  was  a  failure. 
In  1821  Rodney  Hanks  built  another  sewing  silk  mill  at  Mansfield,  and  this  was 
abandoned  as  a  failure,  in  consequence  of  the  imperfections  of  the  machinery,  in 
1828. 

William  H.  Horstmann  came  to  tins  country  from  Cassel,  Germany,  in  1815 
and  began  the  manufacture  of  silk  trimmings,  braids,  fringes,  naval  sashes,  ribbons, 
etc.,  at  Philadelphia.  He  had  learned  the  art  in  France  and  was  an  inventor  of 
much  silk  machinery.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  Jacquard  attachment,  in 
1824.  In  1837-8  his  son,  William  J.,  designed  and  manufactured  power-looms  and 
introduced  their  use  for  narrow  goods. 

In  1827-8  the  Mansfield,  Conn.,  Silk  Company  was  formed,  its  first  successful 
throwing  machinery  being  made  by  one  of  the  company,  Alfred  Lilly,  from  rude 
drawings  by  Edward  Golding,  a  young  English  throwster.  It  was  not  until  some 
time  afterward  that  a  successful  reel  was  constructed.  This  company  were  large 
purchasers  of  cocoons.  Finally,  through  dabbling  in  the  silk  culture  as  well  as 
manufacture,  the  concern  languished,  and  the  company  expired  in  1839.  Neverthe- 
less, this  company  is  credited  with  having  built  the  first  really  successful  mill  in 
this  country.     They  attempted  silk-weaving  but  were  unsuccessful. 

About  1829  -30  two  Frenchmen  exhibited  an  improved  reel  at  North  Mansfield, 
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but  Nathan  Bixford,  of  that  place,  produced  a  better  one.  Gideon  B.  Smith,  of 
Baltimore,  and  J.  H.  Cobb,  of  Dedham,  Mass  ,  also  made  great  improvements  in 
reeling. 

About  1832  Samuel  Whitmarsh  placed  some  silk  machinery  in  what  was  called 
the  "  Old  Oil  Mill  "  near  Northampton,  Mass.,  built  an  hundred  years  ago,  and  with 
a,  capital  of  $25,000  went  into  the  silk  culture  and  manufacture.  He  induced  others 
to  join,  and  the  "  New  York  and  Northampton  Silk  Company "  was  formed  in 
18  3—4.  The  mill  was  enlarged  and  broad  plantations  stocked  with  mulberry  trees. 
Specimens  of  watch  ribbons,  satin  vestings,  &c,  were  made,  but  these  specimens 
wTere  mainly  to  promote  the  sale  of  the  multicaulis  cuttings.  Whitmarsh  became 
President  of  the  company  in  1835,  went  to  Europe  in  the  following  year  to  gain  in- 
formation concerning  silk  culture,  and  in  1839  published  a  book  entitled  "  Eight 
Years'  Experience  and  Observation  in  the  Culture  of  the  Mulberry  Tree  and  Care 
of  the  Silk  Worm,"  etc. 

Early  in  the  Spring  of  18S9  John  Byle,  of  whom  there  will  be  occasion  to 
say  much  hereafter  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  the  silk  industry  in 
Paterson,  came  over  from  Macclesfield,  landed  in  New  York,  and,  learning  there  of 
the  silk  mill  at  Northampton,  proceeded  directly  thither.  In  a  week  after  his  arrival 
he  was  installed  as  a  weaver  at  the  silk  mill.  This  was  in  April,  1839.  Mr.  Byle 
was  an  experienced  silk  manufacturer,  and  was  soon  placed  in  charge.  He  found 
at  the  mill  two  looms  in  operation  in  charge  of  two  Londoners,  from  Spitalsfield. 
Mr.  Byle  was  employed  at  the  mill  throughout  the  season,  and  during  the  Summer 
Mr.  Whitmarsh  said  to  him,  "  I  shall  make  §250,000  before  next  Winter."  Before 
the  Winter  was  past  Mr.  Whitmarsh  had  neither  cash  nor  credit  enough  to  buy  a 
barrel  of  flour.  The  company  failed,  mainly  through  coquetting  with  multicavlis> 
having  sunk  $100,000.  When  John  Byle  first  came  to  this  country  he  had 
never  seen  a  silkworm,  and  he  was  anxious  to  see  one.  A  very  few  months  later 
there  were  many  people  in  the  country  who  wished  they  had  never  seen  a  silkworm 
and  desired  never  to  see  one  again. 

Among  the  very  first  silk  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  country  was  that 
on  Nantucket  Island.  One  Aaron  Mitchell,  who  was  wealthy,  procured  machinery 
from  Dedham,  Mass.,  and  the  culture  of  the  silkworm  having  been  engaged  in  quite 
extensively  a  considerable  industry  sprang  up  at  Nantucket,  and  the  Atlantic  Silk 
Company  was  formed  under  the  management  of  one  Crane.  The  women  and  chil- 
dren of  that  island  were  left  at  home  alone  a  greater  portion  of  the  time,  the  men 
being  engaged  in  whaling,  and  the  culture  of  silkworms  and  the  manufacture  of  the 
product  was  regarded  as  a  most  suitable  occupation  for  them.  Mr.  Mitchell  was 
enterprising,  and  his  own  and  others'  ships  stopped  on  their  return  voyages  at  China 
and  Calcutta,  and  brought  raw  silk  to  manufacture.  The  product  was  mainly 
sewings. 

Mr.  Byle  while  at  Northampton  learned  of  this  isolated  colony  of  silk  workers, 
and  wrote  to  Mr.  Mitchell  telling  him  he  thought  he  could  be  of  much  use  in  his 
undertaking.  The  answer  was  prompt,  urging  him  to  come.  He  went  in  Septem- 
ber, 1839,  but  did  not  like  the  appearance  of  things,  and  feared  that  the  business 
would  never  be  a  success.     The  product   cost   too   much,  the  processes  were  crude, 
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there  was  too  much  to  unlearn.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  experimenting  about  it. 
There  were  from  twenty  to  thirty  hands  employed.  Mr.  Mitchell  offered  Mr.  Ryle 
a  very  excellent  position,  but  the  latter,  having  no  faith  in  the  final  results,  returned 
to  Northampton,  to  his  former  employers,  with  whom  he  stayed  some  time  longer 
before  the  final  collapse. 

The  fears  of  Mr.  Ryle  were  realized,  for  a  few  months  afterward  the  business 
at  Nantucket  was  abandoned  by  Mr.  Crane,  after  which  W.  W.  Lindley  took  charge, 
and  later  Mr.  Mitchell  sold  the  plant  to  Lindley,  who  removed  it  to  South  Woburn,. 
Mass.,  where  he  set  it  up  and  began  anew.  This  Mr.  Lindley  was  then  husband  to 
the  accomplished  lady  who  many  years  later,  after  having  been  long  a  widow,  be- 
came the  wife  of  John  Ryle. 

The  Connecticut  Silk  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Hartford,  was  incorporated  in 
1835,  and  managed  by  Messrs.  Christopher  Colt  and  J.  H.  Hayden,  the  former  of 
whom  was  destined  afterward  to  figure  in  the  early  history  of  the  industry  in  Pat- 
erson. This  business  was  a  failure  and  collapsed  about  1839,  the  company  having 
sunk  its  entire  capital.  Mr.  Hayden  went  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Haskell,  at 
Windsor  Locks,  Conn.,  and  the  business  of  silk  manufacturing  continues  there  in  a 
flourishing  condition  up  to  the  present.  It  was  about  the  same  time,  or  a  year  or 
two  later,  that  the  Atlantic  Silk  Company,  of  Nantucket,  and  the  Poughkeepsie  Silk 
Company  went  down,  both  having  sunk  all  their  capital. 

In  1840-41  Cobb's  silk  mill  at  Dedham,  the  New  York  and  Northampton  Com- 
pany, and  the  Morodendron  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  also  one  or  two  small  com- 
panies at  Mansfield,  went  down  ;  but  some  new  enterprises  had  sprung  up,  which 
afterward  became  more  successful.  One  of  these  latter  was  that  of  the  Nonotuck 
Silk  Company  ;  another  was  the  establishment  of  Captain  Joseph  Conant,  who  built 
a  mill  in  1838  near  Northampton,  and  in  1852  the  great  "  Conant  Mill"  at  Conant- 
ville,  Conn.  The  late  Thomas  N.  Dale,  so  closely  identified  with  the  Paterson  silk 
industry,  took  his  first  lessons  in  the  art  at  Hartford,  of  the  Connecticut  Silk  Manu- 
facturing Company,  above  referred  to.  In  1834  the  late  B.  B.  Tilt,  another  of  Pat- 
erson's  pioneers  in  this  industry,  began  manufacturing  ladies'  dress  trimmings  in 
Boston.  The  firm  was  afterwards  changed  to  B.  B.  Tilt  and  Co.,  and,  later,  to  Tilt 
and  Dexter.  In  1855  Mr.  Dexter  and  his  associates  bought  out  Mr.  Tilt's  interest 
and  organized  the  house  of  Dexter,  Lambert  and  Co.,  at  Boston,  whence  they  re- 
moved to  Paterson  in  1867. 
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THE  SILK  INDUSTRY.— Its  Establishment  in  Paterson. 

r-HE  period  has  now  been  reached  when,  in  the  due  course  of  the  advance- 
♦I  >  ment  of  the  silk  manufacture  of  the  country,  Paterson,  since  destined  to 
jj|§t|§  become  its  very  centre,  begins  to  figure  :  that  is  to  say  in  the  years  1839- 
'  f  40.  It  is  true  that  there  was  a  feeble  attempt  made  somewhat  prior  to 
1839,  perhaps  about  1838,  but  it  was  uot  until  John  Ryle  came  to  Paterson  in 
the  interest  of  George  XV.  Murray,  of  whom  more  hereafter,  that  the  child  destined 
in  after  years  to  assume  stfch  vast  proportions  was  actually  born.  The  date,  as 
nearly  as  Mr.  E}le  can  remember,  was  either  late  in  the  Winter  or  early  in  the 
Spring  of  1839-40.  The  place  where  the  infant  enterprise  was  housed  and  nurtured 
until  it  became  comparatively  strong  and  vigorous  was  in  the  building  for  the  past 
forty-five  years  familiarly  known  to  every  Patersonian  as  the  "  Old  Gun  Mill,"  just 
off  Van  Houten  street,  and  near  the  river  bank.  In  this  location  about  the  year 
1835-6  "  The  Patent  Arms  Manuf'g.  Co."  built  the  original  mill  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  Colt  repeating  fire-arm,  a  weapon  that  has  since  become  famous  the  world 
over. 

Samuel  Colt,  a  brother  to  Christopher,  who  was  afterward  identified  with  the 
planting  here  of  the  silk  industry,  being  the  first  who  ever  brought  any  silk  ma- 
chinery to  Paterson,  was  the  patentee  of  the  repeating  arm,  and  E.  B.  D.  Ogden, 
afterward  Judge,  President  of  the  company,  the  object  being  to  enlist  Paterson 
capital  in  the  enterprise.  The  financial  backers  were  a  number  of  New  York  capi- 
talists, prominent  among  whom  was  John  Ehlers,  who  had  advanced  a  large  amount 
of  money  for  carrying  on  the  business.  Under  these  auspices  the  Gun  Mill  proper 
was  erected,  after  the  manufacture  of  the  patent  arms  had  been  experimentally  car- 
ried on  for  a  short  time  in  an  obscure  mill  then  standing.  XYhen  finished  the  mill 
was,  especially  for  that  day,  a  very  fine  structure,  about  100x40  feet,  four  stories 
high,  with  an  attic.  On  the  spire  which  surmounted  the  bell-tower  was  a  vane 
very  elaborately  made  in  the  design  of  a  finished  gun,  and  in  front  of  the  mill  was 
a  fence,  each  picket  being  a  wooden  gun,  and  the  whole  was  beautifully  painted. 
There  was  a  number  of  small  buildings  attached  to  the  mill  proper,  and  over  the 
raceway  was  an  office,  in  which  Henry  B.  Crosby,  now  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of 
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H.  B.  Crosby  &  Son,  then  one  of  the  most  valued  of  skilled  workmen  for  the  com- 
pany, slept  for  several  years.  Philip  Kafferty,  afterward  of  Todd  &  Kafferty,  was 
also  employed  at  the  mill  at  this  date.  He  was  engaged  in  April,  1837,  when  Mr. 
Crosby  arrived  at  the  mill,  in  building  a  blacksmith  shop.  Mr.  Crosby  had  been 
working  at  very  fine  machinery  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  was  encountered  thereby 
Samuel  Colt,  who  said  he  was  just  the  man  that  was  wanted  at  Paterson,  and  he 
must  come — which  he  did,  and  stayed  with  the  concern  until  it  collapsed  utterly 
about  1811-2.  Mr.  Crosby  is  credited  with  the  honor  of  adjusting  the  first  lock 
used  on  the  patent  arm  and  also  of  fixing  on  the  Colt's  revolver  the  first  ramrod 
lever  attachment  ever  placed  on  a  pistol.  He  was  especially  in  charge  of  the  lock 
department. 

Even  in  those  days,  when  the  Colt  repeating  arm,  both  pistol  and  rifle,  was  a. 
cumbrous  and  complicated  machine,  it  was  a  tremendous  weapon.  The  difficulty 
was  that  it  was  very  costly,  and  so  complicated  and  liable  to  get  out  of  order  that 
people  generally  were  afraid  to  touch  it.  The  arm  was  made  in  all  variety  of  styles, 
and  many  of  the  revolvers  and  guns  finished  here  were  of  almost  Oriental  magnifi- 
cence. Some  of  the  arms  were  intended  for  foreign  countries,  presents  being  sent 
to  princes,  governments  and  distinguished  men  the  world  over,  including  China  and 
Japan.  These  were  silver  or  gold-mounted  or  inlaid,  and  finished  in  the  most  elabo- 
rate manner.  They  were  very  effective,  too,  despite  their  comparatively  complicated 
construction,  innumerable  improvements  having  since  been  made.  Scarcely  any- 
thing remains  of  the  original  idea  except  the  revolving  chamber,  and  in  those  days 
they  were  made  with  an  extra  chamber  to  put  in  when  the  first  was  emptied,  thus 
affording  fourteen  shots  without  reloading. 

A  great  many  of  the  arms  were  manufactured,  but,  for  the  reasons  intimated, 
and  perhaps  for  others,  the  enterprise  was  not  a  success.  The  rifle  was  then  sold 
at  about  $60,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  ;  much  too  high  a  price  for  it  to  be- 
come of  common  use.  The  first  important  use  made  of  the  Colt  repeating  arm  was 
by  General  Jessup,  the  great  Indian  fighter,  who  was  then  engaged  in  trying  to 
drive  the  Seminoles  and  other  savage  tribes  out  of  the  everglades  of  Florida.  His 
experience  in  this  regard  is  a  matter  of  history.  The  Indians,  hidden  in  the  im- 
penetrable jungles  formed  by  the  luxuriant  undergrowth  of  that  tropical  climate,  to- 
gether with  the  abundant  moisture  afforded  by  the  lagunes  filled  with  green  and 
stagnant  water,  bade  defiance  to  all  his  efforts.  Surrounded  by  their  foes,  inhaling 
at  every  breath  the  deadly  miasma,  bitten  by  innumerable  creatures  of  the  viper 
family,  and  plunging  into  the  treacherous  pools  swarming  with  alligators  and  other 
dangerous  reptiles,  the  soldiers  were  baffled  at  every  turn.  General  Jessup  acquir- 
ed the  reputation  of  being  a  costly  and  unsuccessful  leader,  until  he  finally  made  a 
requisition  for  and  secured  600  rifles  and  revolvers  of  the  Colt  pattern,  the  first  of 
any  account  ever  sold,  and  largely  the  product  of  Paterson  skilled  workmen,  several 
of  whom  are  still  living,  engaged  in  different  pursuits. 

With  these  the  Indians  Avere  finally  driven  out,  and  it  is  stated  as  a  fact  that 
General  Jessup  remarked  that  he  never  could  have  conquered  those  savages,  "en- 
trenched" as  they  were,  except  for  these  powerful  weapons.  There  is  also  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  on  occasions  when  the  Indians  succeeded  in  capturing  a  few 
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of  these  arms  they  proved  of  no  use  to  them,  their  mechanism  being  so  compli- 
cated as  almost  to  need  a  master  mechanic  to  handle  them.  The  Indians  were  per- 
fectly demoralized  when  they  saw  the  soldiers  fire  from  seven  to  fourteen  times  in 
succession  without  loading  ;  they  thought  the  devil  was  in  the  business.  Among 
the  most  notable  for  his  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  these  weapons  at  that  period 
was  Fred  Hanson,  the  well  known  gunsmith  in  Prospect  street.  Pliny  Lawton,  from 
"Ware,  Mass.,  was  Superintendent  of  the  works. 

As  already  intimated,  the  business  of  manufacturing  the  arm  here  was  a  failure; 
the  Government  did  not  adopt  it  to  any  extent,  and  foreign  governments  were  slow 
to  appreciate  its  great  worth.  Meantime  the  expenses  of  manufacture  were  enor- 
mous, and  about  1811-2  the  business  was  closed.  John  Ehlers,  above  referred  to, 
being  the  heaviest  investor,  through  some  arrangement  with  the  others  took  the 
whole  plant,  right,  title  and  interest — including,  of  course,  the  patent.  Samuel  Colt 
is  said  to  have  gone  from  Paterson  at  that  time  without  a  dollar. 

Messrs.  Murray  and  Eyle  occupied  the  upper  portion  of  the  Gun  Mill  about 
two  years  while  the  Patent  Arms  Company  manufactured  below.  When  the  crisis 
came,  and  the  Sheriff  was  expected  every  moment,  about  §60,000  worth  of  magnifi- 
cent arms  was  hidden  under  the  coal  and  elsewhere.  Other  property,  including 
a  portion  of  the  splendid  machinery,  was  also  secreted. 

It  was  just  prior  to  the  grand  catastrophe  that  Mr.  Colt,  sole  owner  of  the  pat- 
ent, offered  a  half  interest  to  John  Kyle  for  §5,000.  There  were  "  millions  in  it," 
as  was  afterwards  discovered.  When  the  crash  came  H.  B.  Crosby  was  a  creditor 
of  the  company  for  wages  due  to  a  considerable  amount,  and  the  only  May  in  which 
he  could  secure  his  own  was  to  take  about  twenty-five  of  the  different  portions  of 
the  arm,  and  these  he  afterward  put  together  and  realized  a  handsome  sum. 

Prior  to  the  grand  climax  Samuel  Colt,  as  representative  of  the  Patent  Arms 
Company,  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  induce  the  Government  to  take  hold  of  the 
arm  and  adopt  its  use,  but  all  without  avail.  On  one  occasion,  of  many  like  ones, 
Messrs.  Colt  and  Crosby  went  to  Washington,  and  with  them  a  number  of  the  men 
best  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  weapon,  the  object  being  to  give  a  convincing  display 
of  its  wonderful  power.  The  men  were  drawn  up  in  a  line  at  the  Capitol,  waiting 
for  the  command  to  fire,  Mr.  Colt  and  a  group  of  army  officers  holding  their  watches 
in  their  hands  to  note  the  time,  when  the  carriage  of  the  President  drove  up,  and 
the  President  stepped  out  and  stood  on  the  Capitol  steps.  Then  the  word  was  given 
and  the  arches  of  the  rotunda  rang  with  the  sharp  and  continuous  detonations.  The 
display  was  a  perfect  success,  but  a  most  unfortunate  and  fatal  catastrophe  spoiled 
all.  The  carriage  horses  of  the  President,  mettlesome  animals,  were  rendered  wild 
with  affright  at  the  firing,  and  were  soon  beyond  all  control.  They  reared  and  then 
dashed  forward,  causing  the  carriage  to  strike  a  gate  column  with  such  force  that 
the  driver  was  thrown  to  a  considerable  height,  from  whence  he  fell  on  an  iron  rail- 
in-  and  was  almost  instantly  killed.  This,  it  is  said,  gave  the  President  such  a 
prejudice  against  the  arm  that  he  always  opposed  its  adoption,  and  so  the  mission 
to  Washington  was  a  failure.  Mr.  Ehlers,  after  he  came  into  possession,  tried  very 
hard  to  get  orders  from  the  Government,  but  failed.  Then  he  went  to  Mexico  and 
endeavored  to  negotiate  with  that  government,  which  resulted  in  his  property  being 
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confiscated  as  that  of  an  enemy  to   the  country,  when  the   plant,  patent  right,  etc., 
were  offered  for  sale. 

Fortune,  as  if  tired  of  turning  her  back  on  the  original  patentee,  now  smiled  on 
him,  for  at  this  sale,  when  the  right  to  manufacture  and  all  pertaining  to  the  arms 
seemed  valueless,  there  being  no  market  for  the  product,  a  friend  of  the  patentee 
stepped  in  and  bought  the  whole  right  back  again  for  the  paltry  sum  of  $50.  This 
man  was  a  New  York  lawyer,  Edward  Dickerson,  still  living,  a  son  of  the  late  Gov- 
ernor Philemon  Dickerson,  of  Paterson.  This  was  the  turning  point  in  the  fortune 
of  "  Sam"  Colt;  the  Mexican  war  broke  out,  and  his  arms  were  suddenly  in  demand 
from  all  quarters.  He  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  large  manufacturing  concern  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  whither  he  removed  at  once  when  he  regained  possession.  At 
this  time  he  was  heavily  backed  by  his  brother  Elisha. 

The  arms  were  in  after  years  manufactured  and  sold  in  almost  every  European 
country,  and  are  now  in  use  the  world  over.  Samuel  Colt  died  worth  a  fortune 
estimated  at  $15,000,000,  and  yet  at  one  time  he  had  offered  Mr.  Ryle  what  was  the 
sole  foundation  of  all  this  wealth  for  a  paltry  $5,000,  then  lost  it  utterly,  but  bought 
it  back  for  a  "  song"  through  the  fortuitous  circumstance  of  Ehlers  having  rendered 
himself  an  alien.  Truly  it  is  like  a  tale  of  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  the  difference  being 
that  it  is  substantially  true  in  every  particular. 

There  seems  to  be  no  data  extant — and  there  has  been  a  thorough  ransacking 
of  books,  pamphlets,  old   garrets,  old  libraries   and    old   memories  alike — to  show 
precisely  the  date  when  the  first  silk  machinery  was  brought  to  Paterson.     It  is  not 
of  very   great  importance,  inasmuch    as  nothing  akin  to  success  crowned  the  first 
feeble  effort  of  the  projector  of  the  silk  manufacture  here;  still  the  failure  to  fix  the 
date  is  to  be  regretted,  as  quite  enough   that  is  interesting  in  this  connection  has 
already  escaped   from   recollection   and  will  probably  never  be   accurately  known. 
Some  writers  have  said  that  Chris.  Colt  started  the  sdk  manufacture  here  in  1836  ; 
others  that   it    was    started   first   by   G.   W.  Murray  in  1810,  while  the  New  York 
Graphic,  in  its  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  rise  of  the  silk  industry,  published  Sep- 
tember 5th,  1876,  states  authoritatively  that  "  G.    W.    Murray   started    in    the    silk 
business  in  Paterson  as  early  as  1836."     All  this,  doubtless,  is  unreliable,  and  it  will 
be  safest  to  turn  from  such  uncertain  and  misleading  data  and  publish  the  recollec- 
tions of  those  who,  from  their  intimate  connection  with  the  silk  industry,  very  soon 
after,  are  likely  to  know  most  of  the  time  when   the  first  attempt  to  manufacture 
was  made. 

From  what  can  be  gathered  by  taxing  the  memories  of  these  early  pioneers,  it 
seems  most  probable  that  the  first  silk  machinery  was  brought  here  from  Hartford, 
Conn  ,  about  the  year  1838,  by  Chris.  Colt,  a  brother  of  Samuel;  and  it  is  thought 
most  likely  that  he  received  his  inspiration  from  his  father,  who  was  President  of 
the  Connecticut  Silk  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Hartford,  which  failed  about  1839. 
It  may  be  that  he  caught  the  idea  from  seeing  the  silk  machinery  manufactured  at 
Dedham,  Mass.,  where  he,  Chris.  Colt,  formerly  lived,  and  where  much  of  the 
machinery  in  use  at  that  early  day  was  made,  among  others,  that  used  on  Nantuck- 
et Island  by  the  Atlantic  Silk  Company,  as  before  stated.  Subsequent  to  his 
attempt  here,  Mr.  Colt  was  established  at  Dedham  in  this  line  and  was  quite  sue- 
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cessful.  At  about  the  date  mentioned  Chris.  Colt  secured  permission  from  the 
Patent  Arms  Company,  of  which  bis  brother  Samuel  was  one  of  the  principal  direc- 
tors, to  place  his  small  silk  plant  on  the  top,  or  fourth,  floor  of  the  Gun  Mill,  where 
he  made  an  attempt  to  manufacture.  In  this  venture  he  was  backed  throughout  by 
Crumbie  &  Draper,  of  New  York  city,  who  furnished  all  the  means  aud  what  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  only  bale  of  raw  silk  ever  manufactured  by  him  in  the 
short  period  of  his  occupancy.  No  finished  product  from  this  attempt  lives  in  the 
memory  of  any  one  of  the  many  old  people  who  have  been  inquired  of,  though  it  is 
possible  there  might  have  been  such.  In  a  very  short  time  the  attempt  was 
abandoned,  and  the  machinery  was  left  to  rust  in  disuse. 

During  the  time  that  John  Kyle  was  working  for  Mr.  Whitmarsh  at  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.,  in  the  latter  part  of  1839,  he  there  encountered  George  \V.  Murray  and 
wife,  who  came  to  Northampton  to  tarry  for  a  time,  it  being  quite  famous  as  a 
watering  place.  Mr.  Murray  grew  to  like  Mr.  Kyle,  then  a  young  man  of  about 
twenty-two,  having  been  born  at  Bollington,  a  suburb  of  Macclesfield,  England,  in 
the  year  1817.  At  the  age  of  five  years  he  was  placed  in  a  silk  factory  at  work,  and 
he  passed  from  one  branch  of  the  manufacture  to  another  until  he  was,  at  a  very 
early  age,  master  of  both  silk-throwing  and  weaving. 

Mr.  Murray  was  an  aged  man,  nearly  or  quite  an  octogenarian,  and  had 
been  famous  as  the  pioneer  manufacturer  of  white  lead  pigment,  but  had  lost  nearly 
the  whole  of  an  immense  fortune  by  a  fire  which  destroyed  his  works.  He  still  had 
some  means,  however,  and,  having  heard  of  Colt's  attempt  to  manufacture  silk  in 
Paterson,  he  suggested  to  Mr.  Kyle  to  try  it  under  his  auspices.  The  silk  business 
was  regarded  just  at  that  time  as  somewhat  extra-hazardous,  all,  or  nearlv  all,  who 
had  gone  into  it  having  failed,  and  Mr.  Ryle  was  not  disposed  to  venture.  Mr. 
Murray  was  a  very  proud  and  dignified  man,  who  felt  keenly  the  losses  he  had  sus- 
tained and  his  altered  fortunes,  and  Avas  far  too  sensitive  to  press  the  matter, 
though  he  did  not  forget  it.  In  September  of  that  year  Mr.  Kyle  took  a  holidav 
and  went  to  New  York  city  to  visit  some  friends.  "When  he  returned  to  Northamp- 
ton, after  a  few  clays'  stay,  the  concern  had  utterly  collapsed,  and  he  thought  himself 
fortunate  in  having  received  his  salary  before  leaving. 

Having  no  employment,  he  returned  to  New  York,  and,  in  connection  with  his 
brothers  in  England,  started  a  silk  importing  business  in  a  small  way.  His  brothers 
sent  first  £100  worth  of  Macclesfield  silk  handkerchiefs,  which  arrived  late  in  the 
Fall  of  1839,  by  the  old  "  Liverpool,"  one  of  the  first  steamships  that  crossed  the 
Atlantic.  Mr.  Kyle  established  himself  in  Maiden  Lane,  and  for  a  time  did  a  con- 
siderable business  in  this  line,  and  was  fairly  prospering,  so  that  he  might,  in  time, 
have  become  a  princely  silk  merchant,  instead  of  a  pioneer  silk  manufacturer,  had 
he  not  one  clay  chanced  to  meet  Mr.  Murray  on  the  streets  of  New  York — a  most 
unexpected  encounter.  Almost  the  second  word  witli  that  gentleman  was:  "  Well, 
have  you  seen  or  heard  of  a  silk  factory  that  we  could  start  up  in  these  parts  ?" 
The  answer  was  a  negative.  "  Well,"  continued  the  other,  "  I  have,  then.  There's 
a  silk  factory  at  Paterson  that  has  failed,  and  the  plant  is  for  sale.  I  want  vou  to 
go  there  and  examine  it  thoroughly  and  see  what  you  think  of  it,  and  what  it  is 
worth,  and  let  me  know."     Mr.  Ryle  said  he  would  go.     Mr.   Murray  obtained  the 
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keys  from  Chris.  Colt  in  New  York,  and  Mr.  Kyle  came  to  Paterson  and  took  a  look 
at  the  rude  and  imperfect  machinery,  then  long  in  disuse.  There  was  winding, 
doubling  and  spinning  machinery,  for  the  manufacture  of  sewings  and  twist,  and 
something  in  the  way  of  ribbons  could  be  woven,  but  a  silk  plant  in  those  days 
meant,  without  question,  machinery  for  manufacturing  sewings.  Mr.  Kyle's  report 
was  favorable,  and  two  or  three  months  later,  either  late  in  the  Winter  of  1839  or 
early  in  the  Spring  of  1840,  Mr.  Murray  took  possession  and  installed  Mr.  Kyle  in 
full  charge,  there  being  at  the  first  only  three  or  four  hands  employed. 

Mr.  Murray  paid  $3,200  for  the  plant,  and  though  Crunibie  &  Draper  had 
furnished  Chris.  Colt  with  the  means  to  start,  and  thought  they  were  owners,  the 
former  got  the  money  by  some  legal  quibble  and  they  lost  all  they  had  invested. 
It  seems  that  their  name  did  not  appear  in  the  business,  and  when  the  question 
was  raised  there  was  nothing  whatever  to  show  for  their  investment. 

The  first  skein  of  sewing  silk  ever  put  up  in  this  country  is  said  to  have  been 
manufactured  at  the  Gun  Mill  by  Mr.  Ryle  ;  skeins  were  sold  at  the  time  for  about 
$2  per  hundred  wholesale,  and  retailed  for  about  five  cents  each.  The  first  srjool 
silk  manufactured  there  was  sold  to  Horstmann  Bros,  and  Allien,  of  New  York. 

It  is  claimed  for  Paterson  that  here  occurred  the  first  really  successful  silk 
manufacture  in  the  country.  For,  despite  all  the  disadvantages  under  which  these 
early  pioneers  labored,  the  venture  was  a  success,  which  is  more  than  could  be 
said  at  that  time  of  any  other  in  this  direction.  The  condition  of  affairs  at  this 
period  can  scarcely  be  conceived  by  those  who  only  know  the  silk  industry  as  it 
exists  to-day.  There  were  positively  no  skilled  operatives  in  this  section  of  the 
country;  those  who  had  gained  a  partial  insight  during  Chris.  Colt's  brief  effort 
here  had  gone  back  to  the  cotton  mills,  whence  they  had  been  drawn  at  the  first. 
Everything  was  to  be  taught  the  hands  before  they  could  do  the  work.  They  needed 
some  one — and  that  one  was  found  in  Mr.  Ryle— to  stand  over  them  continually,  and 
as  the  material  with  which  they  experimented  was  costly,  the  learning  to  manipulate 
it  was  somewhat  expensive.  Besides  this  there  were  no  machinists,  as  now,  to 
manufacture  even  the  most  trifling  parts  of  the  machinery.  If  a  screw,  a  bolt  or  any 
minor  attachment  was  lacking  Mr.  Ryle  was  compelled  to  direct  the  workmen  and 
watch  the  process  until  he  obtained  what  was  needed. 

There  were  no  dyers  of  silk  known  in  all  these  parts,  and  the  first  silk  goods 
that  were  to  be  dyed  were  sent  all  the  way  to  Philadelphia,  to  John  Jaques  Smith  ; 
there  was  no  silk  dyeing  East.  Those  were  the  days  when  a  greater  portion  of  what 
is  now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Paterson  was  grown  over  thickly  with  raspberry 
bushes,  and  the  waters  of  Dublin  Spring  brook  ran  unchecked  through  the  open 
fields,  now  portions  of  the  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Wards. 

It  was  while  the  enterprise  was  still  young  that  Mr.  Ryle  went  to  New  York 
city  to  buy  raw  silk  to  manufacture,  but  after  running  about  the  entire  day  he  could 
find  but  half  a  bale,  the  entire  stock  of  the  market.  The  other  half  had  been  sold 
to  a  small  silk  manufacturer  from  Macclesfield,  who  had  established  himself  at 
Philadelphia  a  short  time  previously.  So  at  that  time  the  entire  stock  of  raw  silk 
in  the  country,  it  is  almost  safe  to  assume,  was  divided  equally  between  two  ob- 
scure and  struggling  Macclesfield  silk  manufacturers.     It  seems   scarcely  credible 
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that  such  a  thing  should  have  occurred  but  fort}-  years  ago,  and  more  especially  when 
it  is  remembered  what  immense  loads  of  the  precious  fibre  are  now  daily  delivered 
to  the  various  mills,  the  poorest  of  which  can  exhibit  more  raw  material  than  the 
great  metropolis  could  furnish  at  the  time  above  alluded  to.  Despite  all  the  dis- 
couragements and  disadvantages  labored  under,  the  infant  enterprise  grew  apace 
and  flourished  in  a  remarkable  manner,  so  that  in  a  comparatively  short  time — a 
few  years — the  product  was  800  to  1,000  lbs.  of  silk  per  week. 

In  1810  the  upper  or  fifth  floor  of  the  Gun  Mill,  a  sort  of  attic  hitherto  unoc- 
cupied, was  fitted  up,  a  skylight  put  in  and  the  place  filled  with  looms.  Here  some 
magnificent  broad  goods  were  turned  out,  such  as  gros  de  Naples,  and  other  rich 
dress  fabrics,  and  1,000  yards  at  a  time  was  no  uncommon  consignment  to  the  com- 
mission house  in  New  York.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  an  idle  boast,  in  view  of  all 
the  facts,  to  say  that  Paterson  city  is  really  the  birth-place  of  the  silk  industry  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  the  gray  and  dingy  old  building  known  as  the  Gun 
Mill  may  be  regarded  with  all  due  honor  as  its  cradle  and  John  Eyle  as  its  foster- 
father. 

Two  interesting  events  occurred  to  Mr.  Kyle,  then  about  twenty-six  years  of 
age,  soon  after  the  business  became  firmly  established  in  the  Gun  Mill.  The  first, 
and  probably  the  most  important  of  the  two,  was  his  marriage  to  Miss  Sarah  Mor- 
fitt,  a  most  estimable  lady,  in  whose  companionship  Mr.  Eyle  spent  the  next  quarter 
of  a  century  of  his  life,  or  thereabouts,  Mrs.  Eyle  dying  in  1867.  The  fruit  of  this 
marriage  was  nine  children,  of  whom  three  are  dead,  the  survivors  being  five  sons 
and  one  daughter.  The  eldest  son  is  Eeuben  Eyle,  who  was  at  one  time  his  father's 
partner.  About  1870  Mr.  Eyle  married  Mrs.  Lucy  Lindley,  nee  Eaymond,  a  most 
accomplished  lady,  before  referred  to,  who  died  early  in  1882.  Mrs.  Lindley  was 
formerly  the  wife  of  William  W.  B.  Lindley,  a  silk  manufacturer,  of  "Winchester, 
Massachusetts.  The  other  event  referred  to  was  the  admission  of  Mr.  Eyle  into 
partnership  with  Mr.  Murray,  the  firm  being  Murray  &  Evle  from  about  1843  to 
1846. 

At  first  the  rent  paid  by  Murray  &  Eyle  for  the  fourth  floor  of  the  mill  was 
$100,  but,  after  the  attic  was  altered,  and  a  skylight  put  in,  they  occupied  that  also, 
and  then  the  rent  was  $600  per  annum.  The  third  story  was  occupied  by  H.  M. 
Low  &  Co.,  cotton  spinners,  who  had  leased  it  for  a  term  of  ten  years.  After  the 
Patent  Arms  Company  collapsed  the  lower  floors  of  the  mill  were  not  occupied  for 
several  years. 

In  1846  there  occurred  another  important  event,  for  in  that  year  Mr.  Murray,  a 
very  aged  man,  retired  from  the  business,  and  Mr.  Eyle,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
two  brothers,  who  had  remained  in  Macclesfield,  purchased  Mr.  Murray's  interest. 
Enough  consideration  should  be  shown  to  Mr.  Murray,  who,  though  not  a  prac- 
tical manufacturer,  was  yet  the  projector  of  the  first  successful  effort  toward  the 
silk  manufacture  in  Paterson,  to  follow  him  a  little  way  after  his  retirement  from 
any  active  participation  therein.  The  story  is  soon  told.  When  he  sold  the  silk  busi- 
ness he  went  to  reside  with  a  neice  in  Connecticut,  where  he  died  a  few  years  later  at  a 
ripe  old  age,  after  a  stirring  and  useful  life,  one  of  the  later  acts  of  which  has  left  its 
impress  deeply  on  the  city  of  Paterson. 
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It  was  very  soon  after  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Murray  that  Mr.  Byle  purchased 
the  Gun  Mill  from  John  Ehlers,  who  still  held  the  title,  and  the  original  deed  for 
the  property,  received  at  first  by  the  Patent  Arms  Company,  is  in  his  possession  to 
this  day  ;  also  the  deed  from  John  Ehlers.  In  all  this,  and  in  the  enlarged  opera- 
tions that  followed,  Mr.  Byle  was  aided  by  his  brothers  in  England. 

In  the  same  year,  1816,  his  brother  William,  a  practical  manufacturer  of  great 
experience,  came  over  to  see  how  he  was  getting  on,  and  was  astonished  at  the  pro- 
gress made  in  the  silk  manufacture.  He  found  that  the  same  class  of  raw  silk  was 
being  manufactured  here  as  they  were  manipulating  at  home ;  that  is  to  sa}*,  the 
Indian  article,  from  Bengal,  a  very  fine  and  beautiful  fibre,  but  also  very  difficult  to 
manufacture. 

After  the  mill  came  into  possession  of  Mr.  Byle  he  occupied  the  lower  floor  and 
leased  the  second  floor,  also,  to  H.  M.  Low  &  Co.,  so  that,  for  the  first  time  in  four 
or  five  years,  the  building  was  fully  occupied.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  his  ambi- 
tious spirit.  The  business  was  increasing,  and  in  a  few  months  after  obtaining 
possession  of  the  property,  an  addition  in  the  form  of  a  small  two-story  stone  mill, 
still  standing,  was  built  in  the  rear  or  to  the  Westward  of  the  original  mill.  Soon 
after  another  building  was  erected,  the  walls  of  which  almost  encroached  on  the 
river.  This  was  the  large  building  that  may  still  be  seen  there  as  one  of  the  de- 
pendencies of  the  Gun  Mill  proper,  about  which  there  is  much  which  has  been  fully 
explored  by  a  comparative  few  only,  even  among  the  older  citizens.  This  structure 
is,  in  size,  167  feet  in  length,  100  feet  of  length  having  a  width  of  40  feet  and  67  of 
20  feet.  There  was  probably  not  another  such  a  wall  to  any  building  in  Paterson  as 
that  on  the  river  front,  it  being  fully  six  feet  in  thickness,  of  solid  masonry.  This 
was  to  resist  the  action  of  the  water  in  time  of  freshets  and  floating  ice  ;  yet  the 
wall  was  washed  away  in  the  great  flood  of  1854,  but  afterward  was  rebuilt  and  is 
still  standing.  Besides  the  above  a  dye  house  was  built  about  the  same  date,  and 
the  business,  carried  on  under  the  firm  name  of  John  Byle,  assumed  a  very  great 
importance  for  that  day.  During  this  period,  after  the  abandonment  of  the  attempt 
at  broad  silk  weaving,  the  product  was  tram,  organzine,  sewings,  twists,  and  material 
for  trimmings,  and  there  were  employed  in  the  various  departments,  from  1846-7  to 
1850  or  thereabouts,  300  to  350  hands ;  after  that  date  the  number  was  increased 
to  500,  and  even  more. 

A  question  will  naturally  arise  as  to  where  the  additional  silk  machinery  was 
made  at  this  time,  when  so  little  was  known  of  the  requirements  of  the  industry. 
Charles  Moseley  was,  without  doubt,  the  pioneer  in  this  department,  and  on  him 
the  success  of  the  silk  manufacture  largely  depended.  Mr.  Moseley  was  with  Mr. 
B}de  from  the  earliest  period  of  his  occupancy  of  the  Gun  Mill,  first  as  a  machinist 
about  the  premises,  merely  looking  after  repairs  and  the  like,  but  afterward  as 
builder  of  some  of  the  very  best  class  of  machinery  in  use,  either  then  or  now.  He 
was  a  master  mechanic,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  himself  invented  many  im- 
provements which  are  still  in  use  ;  these  should  have  made  his  fortune,  but  they 
did  not.  Among  these  improvements  may  be  mentioned  the  guider  or  traverse  mo- 
tion, used  on  winders  or  spinners  to  guide  the  threads  in  filling  the  bobbins,  so  that 
they  were  filled  evenly,  and  not  in  the  sloppy  manner  before  in  vogue.     Mr.  Mose- 
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ley  did  more  than  will  ever  be  known  to  the  general  public,  or  even  to  the  craft,  to 
improve  the  processes  of  manufacture.  His  early  machinery,  bearing  his  name,  is 
still  in  use  in  some  of  the  Paterson  mills. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 


THE  SILK  INDUSTRY.— Its  Growth  in  Paterson. 

■*ut  OHN  KYLE  had  no  competitor  in  the  silk  manufacture  for  about  eleven  years, 
when  a  rival  appeared  in  the  person  of  the  late  John  C.  Benson,  called 
f^  familiarly  by  his  contemporaries,  "  Yankee  Benson,"  because  he  came  to 
®^^'  Paterson  first  from  the  East.  There  were  minor  attempts,  but  none  worthy 
of  especial  note.  Giles  Van  Ness  in  1844  began  the  manufacture  of  silken  tassels, 
fringes,  gimp  and  other  dress  and  cloak  trimmings,  in  a  small  shop  in  Hamburgh 
avenue,  whence  he  afterward  removed  to  a  new  shop  erected  by  himself  in  Water 
street,  where  he  continued  the  business  until  his  death,  in  1864.  This  was  the  first 
factory  erected  for  the  silk  manufacture  in  Paterson.  Very  few  hands  were  em- 
ployed. Catharine,  the  widow  of  Mr.  Van  Ness,  still  continues  the  business  in  a 
modest  way.  In  1847  Christopher  Colt  made  his  second  essay  in  the  silk  manufac- 
ture in  Paterson,  occupying  a  portion  of  the  Nightingale  Mill.  The  branch  was 
throwing,  exclusively.  A  year  or  two  later  he  associated  with  himself  Edward  A. 
Bedloe,  and  about  1849-50  sold  out  to  Bedloe  and  left  Paterson,  Bedloe  continuing 
the  business  until  about  1853-4,  when  he,  also,  abandoned  it. 

Mr.  Benson  was  established  in  the  well-known  Beaver  Mill  in  the  cotton  manu- 
facture, and  he  surprised  a  great  many  of  those  who  knew  him  by  at  last  develop- 
ing  a  decided  penchant  for  silk.  It  is  a  question  whether  or  not  Mr.  Benson  began  to 
manufacture  silk  first  at  the  Beaver  Mill,  but  it  is  thought  more  than  likely  that  he 
did.  If  so,  he  did  not  continue  there  very  long,  for  he  soon  after  built  the  little 
brick  mill  known  to  this  day  as  Benson's  Mill,  on  Bridge  street,  near  Godwin  street. 
Here  he  put  in  a  small  wheel  to  be  run  by  the  "  Dark  Brook  "  and  drive  his  ma- 
chinery. The  Dark  Brook  at  this  time  ran  with  little  interruption  from  the  Sandy 
Hill  neighborhood,  near  theBeckwith  residence,  past  the  Arkwright  Mill  site, to  the 
"  Button  Mill  Pond,"  so  called  from  the  old  Button  Mill  standing  in  Ellison  street, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Byard  market  building,  and  thence  through  the  inter- 
vening space  to  the  river   near  the  Straight  street  bridge. 

Mr.  Benson  was  quite  successful,  being  a  very  persevering  and  energetic  man. 
His  machinery  was  built  by  Todd,  Mackey  &  Co.  He  employed,  when  in  full 
operation,  about  4(1  hands,  the  product  being  mainly  sewings  and  twists.  Later  he 
admitted  a  partner,  one  Crossley,  from  New  York  city,  and  still  later,  perhapsabout 
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1860  or  1861,  there  was  a  dispute  between  the  partners,  the  business  was  closed,  Mr. 
Benson's  son-in-law,  Daniel  Kempton,  continuing'  to  run  the  mill  for  a  time,  after 
which  it  was  rented  to  Leonard  Brothers,  who  came  to  Paterson  from  the  East. 

The  Leonards  did  not  occupy  very  long,  and  are  now  at  Warehouse  Point, 
Mass.  The  mill  property  was  finally  sold  to  Messrs.  Thomas  D.  Hoxse y  and  David 
B.  Beam.     The  present  occupants  are  the  Paterson  Beed  and  Harness  Company. 

Mr.  Benson  lived  a  retired  life  after  discontinuing  his  business  as  a  manufac- 
turer, and  died  a  few  years  ago.  He  was  noted  for  many  things  besides  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  been  the  second  to  make  what  may  be  termed  a  success  of  the 
silk  manufacture  proper  in  Paterson,  the  business  of  Mr.  Van  Ness  belonging  to  the 
department  of  specialties.  Mr.  Benson  was  a  man  of  uncommon  intelligence,  and, 
like  most  New  Englanders,  held  very  decided  opinions  of  his  own.  He  was  on  in- 
timate terms  with  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  and  on  one  occasion  procured  his 
attendance  "  to  make  a  few  remarks  "  at  the  funeral  of  a  relative  or  friend  who  died 
and  was  buried  in  this  city. 

Beyond  the  two  men  whose  early  operations  in  this  line  are  sketched  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  there  seems  some  doubt  as  to  whom  belongs  the  honor  of  having 
been  the  third  in  order  to  invade  the  newly-opened  field  of  silk  manufacture.  It 
has  been  popularly  supposed  to  belong  to  Hamil  &  Booth,  but  there  is  no  strictly 
reliable  account  of  the  rise  of  the  industry  which  places  the  date  of  Messrs.  Hamil 
A'  Booth's  establishment  earlier  than  1855.  This  agrees  also  with  their  own  state- 
ment, which  should  be  conclusive.  Consequently  James  "Walthall,  who  began  to 
manufacture  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  Nightingale  Mill  in  the  rear  of  J.  Nussey  & 
Co.'s  shop,  as  early  as  1851,  was,  doubtless,  the  third  to  enter  the  silk  domain,  and 
should  be  accorded  that  honor. 

Mr.  Walthall  had  at  this  time  a  large  family,  there  being  nine  children,  and 
therefore  was  "not  afraid  to  meet  his  enemy  in  the  gates,"'  nor  yet  his  business  at 
the  mill,  which  was  run  at  first  entirely  as  a  family  enterprise;  later,  two  hands 
were  taken  on,  John  Nichols  and  Henry  Dean.  The  product  was  about  the  same 
as  that  of  John  Kyle,  with  whom,  at  the  Gun  Mill,  Mr.  Walthall  was  formerly 
employed. 

In  1853  Mr.  Walthall  removed  to  more  commodious  cpiarters  over  the  Machin- 
ists' Association's  factory,  which  was  afterward  burned  and  then  rebuilt.  The 
business  increased,  and  in  1851  L.  E.  Stelle,  up  to  that  time  editor  of  the  tri-weekly 
Guardian,  a  gentleman  of  excellent  ability  in  more  than  one  direction,  was  associ- 
ated as  partner.  At  this  time  there  were  about  10  to  50  hands  employed  and  much 
new  and  improved  machinery  had  been  added. 

In  1861  Mr.  Walthall  sold  out  to  his  partner,  and  enlisted  in  Company  L. 
Second  Regiment  New  Jersey  Volunteers,  of  which  Charles  Danforth,  Jr.,  was  Cap- 
tain and  John  Allen  First  Lieutenant.  After  the  war  Mr.  Walthall  returned  and 
was  superintendent  for  his  old  partner,  Mr.  Stelle,  the  firm  then  being  Stelle  & 
Saunders  Still  later  he  was  superintendent  for  B.  B.  Tilt  at  the  Beaver  Mill,  and 
later  still  he  occupied  a  similar  position  with  B.  Hooley  &  Son,  of  the  Keystone 
Silk  Mill,  Philadelphia,  established  about  the  same  date  as  the  enterprise  of  Mr. 
Murray  at  the  Gun  Mill,  and  which  has  continued  uninterruptedly  nearly  to  the  pres- 
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ent  time.  Here  Mr.  Walthall  remained  about  fourteen  years,  until  the  death  of  the 
senior  partner,  when,  having  saved  some  money,  he  thought  he  would  try  life  on  the 
prairies.  He  vent  to  Kansas,  purchased  a  quarter  section,  160  acres,  built  a  beau- 
tiful residence,  stayed  there  eight  months  and  then  turned  his  back  upon  all  and 
returned  to  Paterson  to  take  some  of  the  very  same  machinery  which  he  had 
started  with  thirty  years  before,  made  by  Charles  Moselev  and  used  for  years  by 
Hamil  &  Booth,  place  it  on  the  fourth  floor  at  No.  93  River  street  and  begin  all 
over  again.  In  regard  to  the  precedence  that  is  accorded  to  Mr.  Walthall  as  hav- 
ing been  the  third  to  engage  in  the  silk  industry,  the  error  in  reference  to  the  date 
of  his  beginning  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  his  operations  in  the  Nightingale 
Mill  were  unknown  or  forgotten  by  his  contemporaries  still  living,  all  accounts,  ex- 
cept his  own,  locating  him  first  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Machinists'  Association 
building,  where  he  was  found  later.  From  River  street  Mr.  Walthall  removed  in 
1880  to  Van  Houten  street,  where  he  occupies  a  small  place  and  is  still  struggling 
to  gain  a  firm  footing. 

Mr.  Stelle  continued  in  Paterson  until  about  1873-1,  when  he  associated  with 
him  his  two  sons  and  purchased  a  mill  property  at  Sauquoit,  Oneida  County,  X.  Y., 
where  a  joint  stock  company  has  been  organized,  of  which  Mr.  Stelle  is  President. 
They  have  also  a  branch  factory  at  319  and  323  Garden  street,  Philadelphia.  In 
18o8,  when  John  Ryle  was  President,  Mr.  Stelle's  name  figured  as  Secretary  of  the 
Silk  Industry  Association  of  Paterson. 

Somewhere  about  the  time  that  the  late  Mr.  Benson  started  the  silk  manufac- 
ture there  was  another  who  made  an  essay  in  the  same  direction,  which  effort  ought 
not  to  be  entirely  overlooked,  although  there  is  no  record  of  it  whatever  in  any  of 
the  many  books  or  papers  on  the  subject  extant.  John  Birchenough  employed 
about  five  or  six  hands,  and  was  engaged  about  1851  as  a  throwster  on  commission, 
his  raw  material  being  furnished  by  John  Ryle,  then  firmly  established.  Mr- 
Birchenough  is  thought  to  have  continued  in  the  business  for  about  five  or  six 
years,  and  there  is  a  "  tradition"  that  during  that  period  he  atone  time  occupied  the 
upper  floor  in  the  old  Phoenix  Mill,  otherwise  devoted  entirely  to  cotton,  but  it  has 
been  exceedingly  difficult  to  gather  any  definite  data  of  his  operations  at  any  time. 
The  enterprise  was  never  a  success,  although  Mr.  Birchenough  is  described  as  be- 
ing a  man  of  much  ability  and  well  versed  in  the  manipulation  of  silk  ;  the  business 
was  not  an  important  one,  and  when  it  ceased  it  seems  to  have  passed  out  of  the 
memory  of  nearly  all  the  contemporaries  of  the  projector,  who  is  now  an  aged  man, 
engaged  in  a  small  way  in  keeping  a  market  at  Haledon. 

The  following  statement  from  a  relative  of  Mr.  Birchenough  is  probably  as  re- 
liable as  anything  extant: 

"I  learn  that  John  Birchenough  first  started  manufacturing  silk  at  his  house 
in  Broadway,  making  sewings  by  Land,  or  what  is  known  as  '  twist  wheel  work  ;' 
this  was  in  1851  or  1852.  In  March,  1853,  he  started  manufacturing  in  a  room  in 
the  Gun  Mill  yard,  and  has  always  said  that  when  he  started  the  only  manufactur- 
ers of  silk  then  in  Paterson  were  John  Ryle  and  John  Benson.  This  would  give 
him  the  third  place  as  a  pioneer.  While  at  the  Gun  TTN I  ill  he  sold  a  portion  of  his 
machinery  to  James  Walthall,  who  started  in  the  Nightingale  Mill  with  his  family. 
After  this  Mr.  Birchenough  leased  a  portion  of  the  Beaver  Mill  and  subsequently 
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sub-leased  a  part  to  Hamil  &  Booth,  who  were  there  and  then  for  the  first  time 
going  into  the  manufacture  of  thrown  silks.  Mr.  Birchenough  has  always  placed 
Messrs.  Hamil  &  Booth  as  No.  5  in  the  list  of  silk  manufacturers.  A  married  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Birchenough,  now  employed  at  the  Phcenix  Mill,  verities  the  above  state- 
ment of  her  father's  operations.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  version  is  correct." 

Robert  Hamil  and  James  Booth,  both  practical  silk  Avorkers,  and  both  employes 
of  John  Ryle,  began  to  manufacture  silk  in  the  Beaver  Mill  in  1855,  the  plant  being 
valued  at  $5,000,  and  twenty  hands  being  employed.  A  full  account  of  this  enter- 
prise will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  silk  manufacture  was  confined  to  the  enterprises 
described.  John  Ryle,  at  the  Gun  Mill,  was  still  very  successful  and  rapidly  added 
to  and  improved  both  mill  and  machinery.  In  this  he  was  aided  by  his  brothers 
Reuben  and  \Yilliam,  both  of  whom  had  acquired  wealth  and  high  position  at  home  in 
England.  \Yhen  Mr.  Ryle  first  came  to  Paterson  the  population  of  the  village  was  rated 
at  7,000 ;  in  1816,  to  which  period  the  pioneer  enterprise  has  been  sketched,  the 
population  had  increased  to  nearly  10,000.  The  Farmer  niul  Mechanic,  a  New  York 
journal,  under  date  of  June  15th,  1848,  gives  a  partial  description  of  the  establish- 
ment at  the  Gnu  Mill,  then  regarded  the  country  over  as  a  most  marvelous  affair 
According  to  this  account  there  were  at  that  date  about  200  hands  employed,  about 
fifty  of  whom  were  boys,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  girls.  This  journal  speaks  of  the 
enterprise  in  most  enthusiastic  terms,  and  especial  stress  was  laid  on  the  very  com- 
mendable measures  adopted  by  Mr.  Ryle  to  guard  his  hands,  many  of  whom  were 
young  and  thoughtless,  from  all  possible  danger  by  contact  with  the  machinery. 
The  method  at  this  early  silk  mill,  judging  from  the  description  given,  must  have 
been  simply  perfect.  The  business  is  spoken  of  as  "  novel  and  hazardous,  "  which 
terms  no  longer  apply,  and  the  proprietor  is  said  to  have  brought  to  bear  upon  this 
species  of  manufacture  "great  experience  and  more  than  ordinary  energy." 

Daring  the  early  years  of  the  establishment  at  the  Gun  Mill  the  following 
awards  were  made  to  Murray  &  Ryle  and  to  John  Ryle  for  excellence  of  product  : 
In  1812,  by  the  American  Institute,  for  specimens  of  ball  twist  sewing  silk,  and 
floss  ;  1813,  by  the  American  Institute,  N.  Y.,  to  Murray  &  Ryle,  highest  award  for 
twilled  silk  handkerchiefs  and  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  cravats,  a  gold  medal  ;  1846, 
by  American  Institute,  to  same,  highest  award  for  colored  sewings  and  twist,  and 
best  silk  handkerchiefs,  a  gold  medal ;  1852,  also  by  the  American  Institute,  award 
for  sewing  silk — the  best — a  silver  medal ;  same  year,  by  same,  highest  award  for 
printed  silk  handkerchiefs,  a  silver  medal. 

A  fair  specimen  of  the  capacity  of  the  establishment  at  this  period,  was  the 
manufacture  of  a  very  large  American  flag  which  waved  over  the  Crystal  Palace,  X.. 
Y.,  during  the  World's  Fair  held  there  in  1852.  About  this  time,  or  a  little  later,, 
Mr.  Ryle  spent  several  months  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  and,  to  complete 
his  knowledge  of  the  silk  manufacture,  he  visited  many  of  the  principal  factories  of 
France  and  Italy. 

From  the  time  when  Mr.  Ryle  first  obtained  possession  of  the  business  by  pur- 
chase from  Mr.  Murray  up  to  1854  and  thereafter  he  had  steadily  prospered  and 
had  extended  his  operations  from  time  to  time.     In  1852-3  he  had  in  his  employ- 
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merit  at  the  Gun  Mill  a  number  of  tire  men  who  were  destined  afterward  to  become 
famous  as  silk  manufacturers  on  their  own  account.  Among  these,  besides  Messrs. 
Hamil  &  Booth,  already  mentioned,  Avere  James  Walthall,  foreman  of  the  winding 
and  spinning  department ;  J,  Jackson  Scott,  foreman  of  the  twisting — by  hand — 
department ;  Thomas  Thorp,  father  of  Samuel  Thorp,  at  present  Superintendent  for 
the  Phoenix  Manufacturing  Co.,  who  had  general  charge  of  the  outside  business, 
and  several  others. 

In  1854,  Mr.  Ryle,  whose  energetic  nature  was  continually  leading  him  to  aggres- 
sive operations,  commenced  the  building  of  the  Murray  Mill,  on  Mill  and  Ward 
streets,  so  named  in  honor  of  his  old  partner  and  the  pioneer  projector  of  the  silk 
business  in  Paterson,  G.  W.  Murray.  This  mill  was  about  two  years  in  building  and 
was,  in  many  respects,  a  very  remarkable  structure,  especially  for  that  time.  In 
size  it  was  200x73  feet.  At  first  it  was  but  two  stories  in  height,  but  later  a  third 
story  was  added.  The  ceilings  of  the  two  lower  stories  were  sixteen  and  eighteen 
feet  high  respectively,  giving  light,  lofty  and  spacious  accommodations  for  the  busi- 
ness, vastly  different  from  the  low-ceilinged,  cramped  and  ill-ventilated  mills  to  be 
found  in  Paterson  at  that  period.  Throughout  the  spacious  rooms,  to  support  the 
ceilings,  were  108  iron  columns  weighing  1,000  pounds  each. 

At  the  grand  glorification  attending  the  formal  opening  of  this  mill  the  entire 
operative  force  employed  by  Mr.  Kyle,  more  than  500  in  number,  sat  down  to  dinner 
on  the  top  floor,  where  ample  preparations  had  been  made,  the  great  coppers  having 
been  brought  from  the  dye  house  to  cook  in,  and  the  grand  piano  from  Mr.  Eyle's 
residence  to  furnish  the  music  for  the  occasion.  It  is  described  as  one  of  the  greatest 
days  ever  known  in  Paterson  up  to  that  time,  and  the  rejoicing  was  general.  A 
grand  ball  followed,  and  the  dance  was  kept  up  with  great  spirit  by  many  Avho  are 
now  staid  matrons,  not  a  few  of  them  occupying  high  positions  in  society,  though 
they  were  in  that  day  merely  skillful,  industrious  and  well-behaved  operatives  in 
the  mill.  Later,  in  the  Autumn,  when  the  Fremont  fever  ran  high,  the  upper  floor- 
not  yet  being  occupied,  there  wras  a  grand  Fremont  demonstration  held  in  the  mill, 
at  which  Henry  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  other  great  or- 
ators were  present,  the  evening  being  closed  by  an  immense  Fremont  ball,  in  which 
not  less  than  2,500  people  participated. 

The  lower  floor  of  the  great  mill  was  occupied  at  once,  but  the  upper  portion 
was  vacant  for  a  long  time.  The  mill  covered  15,000  square  feet  of  ground,  and 
Brockett,  in  his  book  published  in  187(3,  on  "  The  Silk  Industry  in  America,"  says 
the  Murray  Mill  was  at  the  period  when  it  was  built  one  of  the  largest  ami  probably 
the  best  equipped  silk  mill  in  America. 

In  1857,  October  8th,  or  but  a  little  more  than  a  year  from  the  time  the  Mur- 
ray Mill  was  finished,  Mr.  Ryle  failed,  mainly  through  the  long  credits  he,  in  com- 
mon with  others,  was  compelled  to  give.  The  silk  business  partook  of  the  general 
depression  that  prevailed  in  that  year,  and  after  a  brave  fight  it  was  found  impossi- 
ble to  weather  the  storm.  An  adjustment  was  effected  and  everything  was  settled 
up  by  January  1st,  of  that  year,  when  a  new  start  Avas  made,  a  new  firm  being 
formed  of  John  Ryle  and  his  nephew,  William  R}de,  afterward  engaged  solely  as  a 
silk  importer  in  New  York,  and  recently  deceased.  The  firm  name  was  Ryle  & 
Nephew. 
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This  partnership  continued  two  years,  1858  and  1859,  and  these  were  the  most 
profitable  of  any  up  to  that  time  in  the  silk  manufacture  in  Paterson.  During  this 
time  2,000  pounds  of  raw  silk  per  week  were  consumed — "  an  amount  of  business," 
savs  Brockett,  "  at  that  time  unprecedented  in  America."'  About  this  time,  or  a  little 
later,  the  weaving  of  broad  or  dress  goods  was  again  attempted,  but  the  prospect  of 
the  war  checked  this  enterprise,  since  a  period  of  depression  in  business  affairs  pre- 
ceded the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  All  this  time  the  operations  of  Ryle  ct  Nephew 
were  confined  to  the  Gun  Mill,  and  to  the  first  floor  of  the  Murray  Mill,  as  Hamil  & 
Booth  were  occupying  the  second  floor  of  the  latter,  from  1857  to  1861.  The  third 
story  was  added  in  1878,  being  finished  September  16th,  for  John  Day  &  Co..  who 
filled  it  with  ribbon  looms. 

The  next  Spring,  May  10th,  1869,  the  Murray  Mill  was  burned  to  the  ground, 
and  Mr.  Eyle  lost  a  clear  half  million,  not  having  a  dollar  of  insurance,  the  mill  be- 
ing considered  fire  proof.  He  was,  however,  to  have  insured  it  the  next  week.  This 
was  a  case  almost  or  quite  without  a  parallel  in  the  record  of  so  important  a  manu- 
facturing concern.  The  fire  was  communicated  from  the  waste  houses  of  Michael 
J.  Morris,  adjoining,  where  it  originated.  Fifteen  or  more  tenement  houses  in  the 
neighborhood  were  also  burned,  and  scores  of  families  rendered  homeless.  The 
mill  was  rebuilt  at  once  in  the  form  as  it  now  stands,  by  the  Ryle  Silk  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  which  was  then  formed,  with  John  Kyle  as  President ;  capital,  sl<)0,000. 
The  machinery  was  procured  for  restocking  the  mill  from  Ashton-under-Lvme, 
England,  where  a  certain  William  Wanklyn,  a  noted  silk  throwster,  had  recently 
died.  Everything  was  purchased  and  brought  over  entire,  even  to  the  smallest  ar- 
ticle about  the  extensive  works.  The  Ryle  Silk  Manufacturing  Company  continued 
until  1872,  when  it  became  insolvent,  and  on  the  ruins  the  firm  of  John  Ryle  and 
Sons — William  and  Peter — was  established,  and  this,  after  four  years,  or  in  1876, 
was  merged  into  the  Pioneer  Silk  Company,  which  still  exists,  occupying  portions 
of  the  Murray  and  of  the  Gun  Mills. 

For  a  number  of  years,  up  to  about  1861,  the  silk  manufacturers  had  been 
greatly  embarrassed—handicapped  as  it  were — in  their  competition  with  the  im- 
ported manufactures  owing  to  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  raw  material  imposed 
by  the  Government.  Many  and  vigorous  efforts  to  have  this  taken  off  had  been 
made  from  time  to  time,  but  without  result.  Among  the  foremost  in  this  effort, 
most  naturally,  was  John  Ryle,  whose  energetic  nature  has  always  impelled  him  to 
grapple  with  whatever  task  lay  before  him  and  to  admit  "  no  such  word  as  fail."  A 
sort  of  pool  was  formed  in  1864,  which  included  the  leading  Paterson  silk  manufac- 
turers, the  Cheneys  and  others,  and  Mr.  Ryle  was  kept  in  Washington  for  a  long  time 
— so  long  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  those  who  were  in  the  "  pool  "  swam  out  and  in 
the  end  left  tin1  sturdy  old  pioneer  to  surrender  at  discretion  or  fight  it  out  sinole- 
handed.  Of  course  he  chose  the  latter,  and  stayed  on  at  Washington,  and,  finally, 
against  all  seeming  probability  and  after  all  hope  had  died  out — with  eveiy  other 
than  himself — suddenly  the  announcement  came  that  he  had  at  last  been  successful. 
Great  were  the  rejoicings  in  Paterson  when  the  news  came  over  the  wires,  and  cor- 
dial the  welcome   awaiting  the   man    who    had    achieved   such   a   vital  advantage. 
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Henceforth  the  American  silk  manufacturer  would  be  enabled  better    to  compete- 
with  that  ever  troublesome  element,  the  cheaper  labor  across  the  water. 

Those  who  had  abandoned  the  stout  pioneer  and  the  effort  he  was  en- 
gaged in  now  felt  just  a  little  ashamed,  and  some  of  the  leading  silk  manufacturers 
met  together  and  conferred,  and  decided  that  they  would  bear  their  full  share  of 
the  expenses  of  Mr.  Kyle  at  Washington,  which  were  not  light.  When  approached 
on  the  subject,  however,  it  was  found  that  he  would  make  no  account,  and  so  there 
was  another  dilemma.  Finally  some  one  proposed  to  put  together  a  pretty  little 
sum  and  beg  him  to  accept  it  as  a  mark  of  esteem  from  his  brethren  of  the  craft, 
and  as  part  remuneration  for  the  money  he  had  expended.  The  sum  thus  given  was 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $3,000,  and  had  it  been  as  many  millions  it  would  not  have 
repaid  a  tithe  of  the  benefit  received  by  the  industry  through  his  remarkable 
shrewdness  and  irrepressible  activity.  He  Avas  also  presented  by  William  Kyle, 
his  nephew,  Avith  a  magnificent  gold  Avatch,  Avhich  he  still  wears,  as  a  token  of  ap- 
preciation  of  his  services  in  this  connection. 

It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  so  public-spirited  a  citizen,  and  one  who  had 
done  so  much  for  the  advancement  of  Paterson,  the  foregoing  being  merely  a  faint 
sketch  of  his  many  and  important  services,  should  not  be  urged  to  accept  some 
mark  of  public  appreciation.  Mr.  Ryle,  while  still  a  very  young  man,  Avas  possessed 
of  excellent  ability,  executive  and  otherwise,  a  fact  widely  recognized  by  his  fellow 
citizens.  In  18(59  he  was  selected  by  the  Democrats,  to  which  party  he  has  always 
firmly  adhered,  to  head  the  city  ticket,  when  he  ran  against  James  Nightingale  and 
Avas  elected  b}r  a  heavy  majority.  He  made  an  excellent  Mayor,  and  during  his  term 
of  office  the  present  coat-of-arms  was  adopted  by  the  city,  the  design  and  motto, 
Spe  et  Lahore  (With  Hope  and  Labor)  being  furnished  by  Mr.  Eyle,  avIio  for  many 
years  has  been  regarded,  and  justly,  as  a  representative  citizen  of  "  Industrial  Pat- 
erson," the  hale  and  strong  and  pleasant  gentleman,  iioav  aged  about  sixty-fh'e, 
being  honored  and  respected  by  all  as  he  passes  to  and  fro  on  the  streets  of  the  city 
that  he  has  helped  to  make  great  and  prosperous.  The  people  properly,  and  most 
naturally,  esteem  and  almost  venerate  the  worthy  pioneer  and  indefatigable  pro- 
moter of  a  magnificent  industry  that  he  has  assisted  to  rear  and  foster  from  theday 
Avhen  he  saAv  it  represented  by  three  or  four  hands,  a  little  rude  machinery  and  a 
half  bale  of  silk,  all  on  the  top  floor  of  the  old  Gun  Mill,  until  to-day  it  can  boast  of 
15,000  operatives,  great  mills  filled  from  bottom  to  top  with  the  most  improA-ed  ma- 
chinery, a  consumption  of  raw  material  almost  fabulous  in  amount,  a  production  of 
sl(j,000,000  per  annum,  and,  better  than  all,  of  the  fact  that  not  less  than  25,000 
mouths  in  Paterson  are  fed  from  "the  fruit  of  the  loom." 

Thomas  Thorp  came  from  England  in  1817,  and  Avas  employed  first  by  John 
Eyle  as  book-keeper,  but  afterward  took  the  entire  management  as  outdoor  busi- 
ness man.  The  account 'is  that  about  1855  he  began  the  manufacture  of  silk  in  a 
small  way  in  a  portion  of  what  is  now  the  Grant  Works,  and  that  after  a  brief  term, 
perhaps  a  year  or  two,  or  three  at  the  most,  he  abandoned  the  enterprise  and  Avas 
with  B.  B.  Tilt  in  New  York,  where  he  was  knoAvn  as  Mr.  Tilt's  "  right-hand  man," 
in  the  silk  commission  business.  When  Mr.  Tilt  came  to  Paterson  Mr.  Thorp 
accompanied  him  and  remained  an  invaluable  attache  up  to  about  1870,  Avhen  he 
separted  for  England  and  died  on  the  voyage  out. 
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John  ami  Lawrence  Ryan  started  a  silk  business  in  a  small  way,  in  1855,  in  a 
shed  in  Jersey  street,  employing  about  four  or  five  hands  and  utilizing  "  Infant" 
Lawlor,  an  overgrown  youth,  so  it  is  said,  as  the  motive  power.  The  product  was 
"  hand  sewings,"  and  the  concern  was  short-lived,  collapsing  in  1857,  when  many 
larger  craft  came  to  grief,  after  which  John  Ryan  went  to  Panama,  where  he  has  a 
position  with  the  Panama  Railway  Company.  Lawrence  is  employed  by  John  Ryle 
at  the  Murray  Mill.  The  building  occupied  by  the  Ryans  is  the  same  that  was 
afterward  used  as  a  waste  house  by  M.  J.  Morris,  in  the  burning  of  which  the  Mur- 
ray Mill,  adjoining,  was  burned. 

During  the  three  years  from  1855  to  1858,  according  to  the  best  authorities 
on  the  subject,  no  new  men  entered  the  field,  but  about  1858-9  and  the  years  that 
followed  immediately  after,  several  new  enterprises  were  started,  among  others  that 
of  C.  L.  Bottum  &  Co.  Mr.  Bottum  became  connected  with  the  manufacture  in 
the  previous  year  in  Mansfield  Center,  Conn.,  where  he  was  the  partner  of  one  of 
the  Conants.  Both  came  here  to  try  the  capacities  of  Paterson,  but  their  stay  was 
brief.  The}*  were  located  over  the  Grant  Works.  A  change  of  partnership  induced 
Mr.  Bottum,  after  a  short  experience,  to  return  to  Connecticut.  He  sold  out  to  Mr. 
Conant  in  1859,  and  returned  to  Mansfield,  where  he  formed  a  partnership  with  J. 
H.  Holland,  the  firm  being  C.  L.  Bottum  &  Co.,  a  flourishing  concern. 

Mr.  Conant  soon  sold  the  plant  to  Edward  Saunders,  who  afterward  became 
quite  successful  as  a  silk  manufacturer.  He  continued  to  occupy  the  premises  over 
the  Grant  Works  for  about  two  years  after  purchasing,  employing  60  hands.  About 
1861  he  removed  to  more  commodious  quarters  in  the  Watson  Mill,  Railroad 
avenue,  where  he  employed  150  bauds.  Here  he  remained  ten  years  or  thereabouts, 
and  in  1870  removed  to  the  old  Jaffray  Mill  on  Market  street,  his  business  continu- 
ing to  increase  constantly.  He  occupied  this  mill  until  1875,  when  he  removed  to 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  where  he  afterward  failed,  but  where  he  continued  to  reside.  J. 
Jackson  Scott,  afterward  among  the  most  prominent  silk  manufacturers  in  Pater- 
son, was  foreman  for  Mr.  Saunders  when  he  was  established  here,  and  after  his  fail- 
ure Mr.  Scott  went  to  Pittsfield  and  bought  the  entire  plant  and  removed  it  back  to 
Paterson,  where  it  was  again  set  in  motion  and  run  with  great  success  until  Mr. 
Scott's  death,  in  October,  1881. 

The  years  1858-9  were  prolific  in  the  establishment  of  new  silk  enterprises. 
Among  those  who  entered  the  field  in  that  period  was  Thomas  Rowson,  brother-in- 
law  of  John  and  father-in-law  of  John  C.  Ryle.  Mr.  Rowson  "was  an  eminent  silk 
manufacturer  in  England,  where  he  was  at  one  time  at  the  head  of  a  vast  industry. 
He  came  to  this  country  and  started  in  a  small  way  in  the  mill  just  off  Spruce 
street,  afterwards  occupied  by  A.  D.  Winfield,  J.  J.  Scott  and  others.  The  venture 
was  never  very  successful,  and  was  soon  brought  to  a  close.  Mr.  Rowsou  has  been 
dead  for  many  years.     His  widow,  Mrs.  Sarah  Rowson,  is  still  living  in  Paterson. 

A.  Smith,  who  was  called  by  his  "familiars"  "Jack  o'  Clubs,"  owing  to  his 
great  obesity,  is  remembered  by  the  older  people  as  having  commenced  to  manu- 
facture silk  in  a  small  two-story  mill,  fifty  feet  in  length,  located  where  J.  C.  Todd 
&  Co.'s  office  now  stands,  about  1858.  This  mill  had  been  a  bobbin  factoiy,  run 
by  one  Carter.     Here  Mr.  Smith  did  quite  a  business  for  some  time,  and,  as  nearly 
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as  can  be  ascertained,  afterward  occupied  the  old  "  Cataract  City  Mill  "  in  the  rear 
of  the  present  Sovereign  Shirt  Mill  proper,  the  property  of  J.  P.  Huntoon.  A  little 
later  he  was  lost  sight  of  among  the  incoming  crowd  of  additional  silk  manufactur- 
ers, and  no  one  seems  able  to  tell  what  became  of  him. 

Ford  &  McNab  are  represented  as  having  commenced  to  manufacture  in 
1858-9  at  the  Union  Works,  where  they  had  quite  a  large  concern  for  several  years, 
employing  perhaps  twenty-five  to  thirty  hands.  The  firm  were  silk  throwsters  ex- 
clusively. The  business  continued  until  after  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  broke  out, 
when  E.  G.  Ford,  the  senior  partner,  went  out  as  lieutenant  of  Company  I.,  Second 
New  Jersey  Volunteers,  under  Captain  Danforth.  He  is  now  connected  with  the 
Machinists'  Association. 

In  1858  James  Tumblety  and  Robert  Singleton  began  the  manufacture  of  sew- 
ings, fringes,  twists,  etc.,  in  a  small  shop  on  the  site  of  the  present  Phoenix  Mill. 
They  employed  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hands.  They  sold  the  business  about  1859-60 
t<>  Stephen  Van  Winkle,  who  lost  several  thousands  in  it  in  a  few  months,  but  re- 
moving to  the  Beaver  Mill,  he  continued,  retrieved  his  losses  and  finally  made  a 
success  of  it.  In  1865  he  became  associated  with  J.  H.  Booth  and  Albert  Hoblay, 
and  the  existing  firm  of  J.  H.  Booth  and  Co.  was  formed — of  which  more  in  a  subse- 
quent chapter. 

All  the  silk  firms  that  started  in  the  manufacture  prior  to  1860  have  now  been 
noticed,  and  it  may  be  well  to  glance  briefly  at  a  very  important  feature  in  the 
manipulation  of  the  precious  fibre;  to  wit:  the  dyeing.  As  already  intimated,  in  the 
early  da}rs  of  the  silk  industry  there  were  positively  no  dyers  of  silk  in  all  the  region 
about  Paterson,  nor  within  a  hundred  miles  thereof.  Necessity  soon  compelled  the 
manufacturers  to  establish  dye  houses  of  their  own,  and  this  was  done  by  several,  while 
others  still  sent  their  product  to  New  York  and  elsewhere  to  be  dyed.  The  first 
who  made  a  business  of  silk  dyeing  for  the  mills  were  William  Brown  and  James 
Mayers,  who  started  the  business  in  1859  under  the  firm  name  of  Brown  & 
Mayers,  in  Straight  street.  About  ten  hands  were  employed,  but  after  four  years 
successful  operation  the  senior  partner  was  killed  on  the  Erie  Railroad,  and  the 
concern  was  purchased  by  Albert  King,  about  1863.  Mr.  Mayers  is  an  Englishman, 
and  came  over  to  this  country  in  company  with  John  Ryle  in  1839.  He  was  for  a 
long  time  previous  to  starting  in  business  for  himself  superintendent  of  the  dye 
works  of  Mr.  Ryle  at  the  Gun  Mill.  He  is  now  a  very  aged  man,  residing  in  Mill 
street,  opposite  the  Essex  Mill.  Albert  King  continued  the  business  for  the  space 
of  about  seven  years,  or  until  1870,  when  he  removed  the  dye  works  from  Straight 
street  to  one  of  the  buildings  in  the  Gun  Mill  yard,  where  he  remained  three  years 
longer,  when  he  left  Paterson  and  joined  the  Oneida  Community. 

Mr.  Brockett  in  his  work  on  ':  The  Silk  Industry  in  America,"  gives  John 
O'Neill  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  in  the  field,  in  the  folloAving  words  :  "  It 
should  be  mentioned,  however,  with  regard  to  the  dyeing  business,  that  Mr.  O'Neill 
was  the  first  to  open  a  dye  house  in  Paterson  at  which  goods  were  received  on  com- 
mission. He  had  been  carrying  on  this  business  in  New  York  city,  and  moved  to 
Paterson  to  meet  the  wants  of  his  largest  customers."  Mr.  O'Neill's  dye  works 
were  at  the  corner  of  Paterson  and  Ellison  streets,  where  the  Weidmann  Works  are 
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now.  Afterward  the  firm  was  changed  to  John  O'Neill  &  Sods.  The  business  was 
both  silk  dyeing  and  silk  manufacturing.  It  was  Mr.  O'Neill  who  built  and  occupied 
the  fine  house  on  Broadway,  afterward  the  residence  of  William  Ryle,  deceased. 
Mr.  O  Neill  was  very  unfortunate,  and,  after  about  four  years' occupancy  of  the 
works,  died  in  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Trenton. 

Among  the  earlier  experimentalists  in  the  fascinating  business  of  silk  manufac- 
ture was  Aaron  Polhamus,  the  veteran  cotton  manufacturer,  about  whom  there  is  a 
"  legend  "  to  the  effect  that  he  started  in  1858  a  little  silk  business  in  a  shop  back 
of  the  Grant  Works,  remained  there  about  six  months,  failed,  and  was  sold  out,  and 
has  not  touched  silk  again  to  this  day. 

James  Nightingale  began  as  early  as  1861  and  did  a  considerable  business  in 
manufacturing  for  some  years.  Later  the  enterprise  did  not  prove  a  success  and 
it  was  abandoned,  but  afterward  he  again  engaged  in  the  manufacture  in  a  small  way, 
on  Totowa  hill  and  elsewhere. 

A  cry  few  among  the  many  who  have  brought  brains,  energy  and  capital  to  Pat- 
erson,  to  augment  her  importance  as  an  industrial  centre,  displayed  more  real  en- 
thusiasm in  that  direction,  labored  more  zealously  toward  the  desired  end  or  effect- 
ed more  in  the  comparatively  short  space  allotted  him  after  he  became  established 
in  the  city,  than  did  the  late  Thomas  N.  Dale,  the  projector  and  builder  of  the  great 
Dale  Mill,  the  first  object  to  strike  the  eye  of  the  strauger  arriving  in  Paterson  by 
the  Erie  Railway. 

Mr.  Dale  was  born  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1812,  and,  being  naturally  active 
and  enterprising,  he  very  early  in  life  found  his  "pent  up  Utica  "  too  contracted  to 
satisfy  his  ambition.  While  yet  a  mere  youth  he  borrowed  $50  of  his  stepfather 
and  went  on  a  whaling  voyage,  being  absent  three  years.  When  he  returned  he  re- 
paid the  $50,  but  had  nothing  left  to  commence  life  on  except  the  experience  he 
had  gained.  He  began  with  scarcely  a  cent  of  capital  to  trade  in  buttons  and  other 
small  wares  in  a  very  modest  way.  He  succeeded  in  amassing  $50,  when  he  found  a 
man  named  Maxwell  with  $100,  and  the  two  entered  into  partnership  as  dealers 
in  tailors'  trimmings.  The  partnership  did  not  last  long,  however,  but  the  star  of 
the  young  merchant  was  in  the  ascendant ;  he  rose  rapidly  and  soon  founded  the 
house  of  Thomas  N.  Dale  &  Co.,  which  furnished  everything  used  by  tailors  except 
the  cloth.  The  concern  was  soon  at  the  head  of  their  business  in  this  country,  and 
their  aggregate  sales  Avere  millions  a  year  ;  their  annual  profits  a  fortune.  The  bu- 
siness was  carried  on  in  New  York  city,  with  ramifications  in  every  direction,  do- 
mestic  and  foreign. 

The  importing  feature  was  most  important,  and  this  led  Mr.  Dale  to  reside 
much  abroad.  He  maintained  for  many  years  an  elegant  mansion  in  Paris,  where 
he  dispensed  a  magnificent  hospitality  and  was  courted  by  thousands  both  of  his 
own  countrymen  and  of  foreigners,  as  a  grand  specimen  of  the  princely  American 
merchant.  At  the  same  time  he  had  a  fine  residence  in  New  York  city  and  a  villa 
at  Newport,  where  the  family  spent  some  months  in  Summer  each  year.  It  is  said 
that  at  any  time  prior  to  1870  Mr.  Dale  might  have  retired  a  millionaire,  though 
his  splendid  fortune  was  somewhat  impaired  prior  to  that  date. 

It  is  thought  that  his  penchant  for  silk  manufacture  might  have  been  received 
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through  intercourse  with  Christopher  Colt,  of  the  Connecticut  Silk  Manufacturing 
Co.,  of  Hartford,  and  J.  H.  Hayden,  as  early  as  1835.  If  so  he  made  no  movement 
in  that  direction  until  about  1855,  or  twenty  years  later,  when  the  firm  began  the 
manufacture  of  braids,  cordings,  etc.,  for  tailors'  use  at  Newark,  still  continuing  the 
importing  business  as  before.  In  1862  they  came  to  Paterson,  having  transferred 
their  operations  as  silk  manufacturers  to  a  part  of  the  New  Jersey,  now  the  Grant, 
Locomotive  Works.  The  firm  was  composed  of  Thomas  N.  Dale,  John  R.  Harris 
George  Richmond  and  Joseph  H.  Brown.  In  1865  a  charter  was  obtained,  the 
Dale  Manufacturing  Company  was  formed  and  they  began  the  erection  of  the  vast 
structure  known  as  the  Dale  Mill,  on  Railroad  avenue  opposite  the  Erie  Railway 
station.  They  expected  to  spend  about  $75,000  ;  in  the  end  the  mill  alone  cost  at  least 
sl75,000.  Mr.  Dale  by  this  time  had  centered  all  his  attention  on  manufacturing, 
but  he  was  destined  never  to  achieve  his  cherished  wish,  to  occupy  the  whole  of  this 
immense  structure.  His  pride  was  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  success, 
though  it  had  stood  him  in  good  stead  to  stimulate  him  in  his  former  gigantic  op- 
erations. Mr.  Dale's  career  did  not  end  prosperously.  He  obtained  full  control  of  the 
business  about  1866,  but  his  interest  in  this  magnificent  property  Mas  crushed  out 
under  the  weight  of  an  accumulated  debt  and  the  mill  passed  out  of  his  hands.  He 
Avent  abroad  for  a  time,  came  home  again  to  Paterson  and  was  living  quietly  with 
his  son  Thomas  N.,  Jr.,  when  he  was  suddenly  stricken  with  paralysis  or  heart  di- 
sease and  died  July  17th,  1879,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age. 

Thomas  N.  Dale  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  widely  known  of  the  prominent 
silk  manufacturers  of  this  country.  He  was  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  the  in- 
dustry and  was  never  weary  of  talking  about  it,  and  was  full  of  energy  in  every  di- 
rection looking  toward  its  advancement.  He  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  advocates 
for  protection  and  did  much  to  secure  its  establishment,  both  with  tongue  and  pen. 
He  was,  above  all  things,  sincerely  anxious  for  the  prosperity  of  Paterson,  for  which 
he  foresaw  a  great  future  as  the  centre  of  a  vast  silk  industry.  He  was  the  first 
Vice  President  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America,  filling  that  position  from  1876  to 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Dale  married  in  early  life  a  Miss  Monson,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  a  lady  of 
great  and  varied  accomplishments.  Mrs.  Dale  survived  her  husband  several  years. 
but  has  since  died.  There  are  two  sons,  Thomas  N.,  Jr.,  and  Frederick  S.,  the  for- 
mer a  quiet  student  of  an  artistic  and  scientific  bent ;  the  latter,  who  is  the  younger, 
partaking  of  his  father's  energy  and  business  talent,  is  engaged  in  the  same  line, 
the  silk  manufacture,  and  at  the  Dale  Mill.  The  general  ruin  that  swept  over  the 
elder  Mr.  Dale's  beloved  industry,  involving  capitalist  and  laborer  alike,  affected 
him  more  than  the  scattering  of  his  personal  accumulations  and  for  a  time  imperil- 
ed his  reason.  He  was  a  grand  example  to  workingmen  and  employers  alike  of  that 
democracy  of  American  industry,  which  gives  the  capitalist  a  more  real  interest  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people  whom  he  hires  than  titled  honors  would  inspire,  while  he 
was  equally  exposed  as  his  humblest  operative  to  the  reverses  of  industrial  disas- 
ter. His  was  such  a  career  as  best  answers  the  cynic  sneering  at  free  institutions, 
and  the  Communist  declaiming  against  Capital  as  the  oppressor  of  Labor. 

The  Dale  Mill  site  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Dale  of  the  Society  for  Establishing 
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Useful  Manufactures,  it  having  formerly  been  a  part  of  the  old  "  Colt  Pond."  An- 
drew Derroin,  the  architect,  was  placed  in  full  charge  of  the  erection,  being  given  a. 
carte  blanche  by  Mr.  Dale.  The  building  has  a  frontage  on  Railroad  avenue  of 
nearly  300  feet,  and  a  total  area  of  flooring  aggregating  75,000  square  feet  ;  1,500,- 
000  bricks  were  used  in  its  construction,  and  the  engines  and  boilers  alone  cost 
$60,000.  According  to  Colonel  Derrom,  the  mill  and  equipment  cost  a  quarter  of  a 
million  before  it  was  occupied.  One  feature  of  the  interior  arrangements,  as  they 
existed  during  the  lifetime  of  the  late  Mr.  Dale,  is  worthy  of  especial  mention.  A 
portion  of  the  building  was  set  apart  and  finished  up  with  deadened  walls,  as  a  li- 
brary, and  so  completely  was  this  effected  that  no  noise  of  the  movement  of  machi- 
nery or  of  the  vast  operation  going  on  about  could  penetrate  this  quiet  nook.  Here 
the  scholarly  manufacturer,  whose  character  displayed  a  fine  blending  of  the  ses- 
thetic  and  the  practical,  would  retire  and  engage  in  those  studies  a  familiarity  with 
which  made  him  s-o  eminent  among  his  contemporaries,.  In  this  library  were  fine 
paintings,  mainly  by  members  of  his  own  accomplished  family  ;  also,  a  mineral  col- 
lection of  great  value. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  natural  regret  that  one  is  reminded  how  all  this,  with  the 
dream  of  its  then  proprietor,  has  passed  away  ;  how.  though  the  splendid  building 
still  remains,  a  monument  of  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  its  projector,  the  fertile 
brain,  once  so  active  in  directing  and  promoting  all  connected  with  the  vast  indus- 
try, was  never  destined  to  realize  the  grand  future  which  was  looked  forward  to 
with  confident  enthusiasm. 

About  the  year  1805  a  number  of  New  York  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  of  no  lit- 
tle enterprise,  prominent  among  whom  was  Charles  A.  Buckley,  conceived  the  idea 
of  starting  a  silk  velvet  mill  and  forming  what  was  called  the  "American  Velvet 
Company.''  They  went  first  to  Newark,  where  they  began  to  manufacture,  but  finally 
came  to  Paterson  and  about  1866  built  a  fine  mill,  now  occupied  by  William 
Strange  ct  Co  ,  and  still  known  as  "  The  Velvet  Mill." 

A  whole  ship  load  of  machinery  and  operatives,  also  an  immense  quantity  of 
cocoons,  were  brought  over  from  Europe  and  the  enterprise  was  started  in  a  liberal 
manner.  It  was  very  short-lived,  and  about  18G8-9  all  was  over.  John  Ryle  pur- 
chased the  machinery,  the  second  plant  of  spun  silk  machinery  in  this  country, 
Cheney  Brothers  having  the  first  in  their  establishment  in  South  Manchester,  Conn. 
The  machinery  is  said  to  have  cost  $125,000  in  Europe.  Mr.  Rvle  paid  about 
$50,000  for  it. 

The  manufacture  of  silk  velvet  requires  peculiar  machinery,  as  the  back  is  of 
spun  silk  and  the  face  of  reeled  silk,  to  form  the  plush.  The  new  firm  thought  that 
a  brilliant  future  was  in  store  for  them,  as  velvets  were  very  costly  on  account  of 
the  war.  They  had  a  very  peculiar  loom,  a  new  invention,  by  which  it  was  claimed 
that  two  pieces  of  velvet  could  be  woven  at  once,  together,  connected  by  the  nap 
or  plush,  and  afterward  cut  asunder,  or  "  split"  as  it  were,  with  a  circular  knife  as 
keen  as  a  razor.  It  was  very  ingenious,  and  when  the  fabric  itself  was  not  cut  into 
by  this  knife  in  parting  the  cloth,  the  nap  was  left  on  both  surfaces. 

But  the  venture  was  not  a  success,  and  soon  there  was  no   more   heard  of  the 
silk  velvet  manufacture  in  Paterson.     The  property  purchased  there  consisted  of  an 
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entire  block,  the  mill  fronting  on  Essex  street,  three  stories  in  height,  and  ranking 
even  at  this  day  among  the  finest  in  Paterson.  The  plant,  too,  was  superior  in 
every  respect.  William  Souter,  father  of  the  late  Superintendent  of  the  spun  silk 
department  for  the  Pioneer  Silk  Company,  was  Superintendent  for  these  ill-advised 
capitalists.  One  of  the  curious  incidents  connected  with  this  effort  was  the  reship- 
ment  to  England  of  the  cocoons,  an  immense  quantity,  brought  thence  at  the  first. 
These,  when  soaked,  as  they  must  be  before  manipulation,  emitted  a  dreadful 
stench,  and  the  water  discharged  into  the  Dark  Brook  went  meandering  down, 
poisoning  the  air  on  its  way.  The  people  living  in  the  neighborhood  threatened 
summary  measures,  and  thereafter  the  water  was  surreptitiously  emptied  at  night. 
But  this  also  was  discovered  and  the  firm  were  compelled  to  abate  the  nuisance 
altogether.  The  offensive  cocoons  were  reshipped  and  sent  back,  as  there  was  no 
market  for  them  here,  Cheney  Brothers  importing  their  own. 

The  peculiar  machinery  alluded  to  was  the  invention  of  Samuel  Holt,  an  Eng- 
lish machinist  and  manufacturer,  who  is  elsewhere  spoken  of  in  connection  with  his 
production  of  "  Turkish  "  towels.  Mr.  Holt  was  induced  to  come  to  Paterson  and  in- 
troduce his  patent  velvet  loom.  During  its  brief  existence  the  company  produced 
about  5,000  yards  of  velvet  and  plush  of  a  superior  quality,  the  capacity  of  the  fac- 
tory being  great.  It  was  a  lack  of  harmony  among  the  projectors,  more  than  any 
other  thing,  that  broke  up  the  concern.  It  is  said  that  the  company  sold  Mr.  Holt's 
patents  for  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

In  1864  the  firm  of  J.  H.  Booth  &  Co.  began  manufacturing  tram  and  organ- 
zine,  and  in  1866  three  new  concerns,  at  least,  were  established.  Dunlop  A:  Malcolm 
(John  Dunlop  since  1873)  built  the  mill  known  as  the  Union  Silk  Works,  on  Straight 
street,  for  the  manufacture  of  sewings  and  machine  twist.  John  D.  Cutter  started 
business  in  the  same  branch,  at  first  in  partnership  with  D.  B.  Grant.  Afterward 
the  firm  was  changed  to  Salter  and  Cutter,  and  still  later  to  J.  D.  Cutter,  who  con- 
tinued the  business  alone.  The  beginning  was  made  in  rooms  over  the  Grant  Loco- 
motive Works  machine  shop  and  100  hands  were  employed.  When  Mr.  Cutter,  who 
has  since  removed  to  Newark,  became  sole  proprietor,  the  concern  bore  the  title  of 
the  Excelsior  Manufacturing  Company. 

About  1865  E.  J.  Watson,  a  son  of  ex-Mayor  William  G.  Watson,  began  the 
manufacture  of  silk  in  a  modest  way  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Union  Silk  Works, 
Morton  street,  corner  of  Straight  street,  built  and  partially  occupied  by  Dunlop  & 
Malcolm.  The  business  of  Mr.  Watson  was  at  first  small,  about  thirty-five  to  forty 
hands  being  employed.  Later  the  firm  of  W.  G.  Watson  &  Sons — the  ex-Mayor 
and  his  sons,  Edward  J.  and  William — was  formed  and  occupied  a  portion  of  the 
Watson  building  on  Railroad  avenue,  which  was  burned  October,  1872,  and  again 
June  28th,  1875.  Before  the  last  named  date  the  firm  had  been  changed  to  E.  J. 
Watson  &  Co,  the  "Company"  being  W.  R.  Edwards  and  H.  Cunningham.  After 
the  firm  dissolved  E.  J.  Watson  occupied  for  a  time  a  portion  of  the  Jaffray  Mill, 
but  only  for  a  brief  period ;  he  became  insolvent  and  was  employed  as  a  silk  sales- 
man by  the  late  J.  Jackson  Scott,  and  others.  His  tragic  death  on  the  Erie  Railway 
at  the  Market  street  crossing,  in  1879,  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  many  citizens. 

In  1867-8  Frederick  Baer  (not  Baare)  came   to   this   country  and  to  Paterson 
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from  Switzerland,  and,  backed  by  E.  Walther  &  Co.,  began  to  manufacture  silk  at  the 
•'Excelsior  Mill."  He  was  a  practical  weaver,  and  a  very  able  and  skillful  man. 
The  product  was  mainly  ribbons.  He  had  perhaps  a  dozen  looms  and  eighteen  to 
twenty  hands  employed  at  first,  but  the  business  increased  and  a  mill  was  built  on 
Eip  Van  Winkle  avenue,  when  more  machinery  was  purchased  and  a  much  larger 
number  of  hands  were  employed.  Mr.  Baer  failed  about  1871-2,  and  the  plant  was 
bought  by  Sterrett,  Ryle  &  Murphy — Charles  N.  Sterrett,  Reuben  Eyle,  and 
Bcethius  Murphy,  the  later  afterward  confidential  clerk  for  William  Eyle  in  New 
York  city — who  were  in  occupation  until  1877-8,  when  the  firm  failed.  The  plant 
was  purchased  by  Peter  Eyle,  and,  the  mill  being  refitted  and  new  machinery  of 
the  most  improved  patterns  added,  the  Crescent  Silk  Manufacturing  Company  was 
formed  under  very  favorable  auspices.  While  Sterrett,  Eyle  A:  Murphy  were  in 
possession  Mr.  Baer  remained  as  Superintendent.  Subsequently  he  was  employed 
by  the  Pioneer  Silk  Company  in  the  same  capacity. 

Philip  Walmsley,  a  very  cultivated  and  high-toned  gentleman,  came  from  Eng- 
land and  was  with  Thomas  N.  Dale  as  Superintendent  at  the  Dale  Mill  for  three 
years,  soon  after  the  business  was  started.  Afterward  he  engaged  in  business  for 
himself  in  the  Greppo  Mill,  on  Slater  street,  wras  there  about  two  years,  found  silk 
manufacturing  not  his  forte,  dropped  out  of  the  ranks,  and  became  a  prominent 
commission  dealer  in  spun  and  thrown  silks  in  New  York  city. 

William  E.  Edwards  began  business  first  in  company  with  Thomas  Wrigley,  on 
Eailroad  avenue,  the  firm  being  Wrigley  &  Edwards  for  about  six  months.  Mr. 
Wrigley  then  sold  his  interest  to  C.  M.  Martin,  and  Edwards  also  soon  sold  his 
share  to  Martin,  remaining  with  Martin  for  about  three  years,  after  which,  in 
1872-3,  he  again  engaged  in  business  for  himself,  in  the  mill  of  Daggers  &  Eow. 
Martin  employed  about  twenty-five  hands. 

After  his  new  start  Edwards  employed  ten  hands,  on  sewings  mainly.  After  a 
stay  of  less  than  a  year  he  removed  to  the  Watson  Mill  and  entered  into  partner- 
shi]:>  with  E.  J.  Watson  and  H.  Cunningham,  the  firm  being  E.  J.  Watson  &  Co.  ; 
was  burned  out  there  soon  after,  in  the  great  Watson  Mill  fire  of  1875,  and  started 
again  in  what  is  now  the  Manhattan  Shirt  Mill  ;  remained  there  about  one  year, 
employing  thirty  hands  and  doing  a  considerable  business.  He  failed  in  1876,  but 
started  again  very  soon,  manufacturing  on  commission,  in  the  Smith  A;  Jackson 
building,  for  the  Wortendyke  Company  and  others.  He  stayed  there  about  one 
year  and  in  1877  went  to  Yonkers,  as  foreman  for  W.  H.  Copcutt,  where  he  stayed 
until  August,  1879.  He  went  to  Philadelphia  in  October,  1879,  as  foreman  in  a  silk 
mill  there. 

In  1866  the  firm  of  Dexter,  Lambert  <t  Co  ,  which  grew  out  of  the  Boston  firm 
of  B.  B.  Tilt  &  Co.,  purchased  a  mill  site  on  Straight  street,  Paterson,  their  present 
location,  erected  a  large  mill  and  transferred  their  extensive  business  from  "  The 
Hub  "  to  the  new  and  rapidly  growing  centre  of  the  silk  manufacture.  A  detailed 
account  of  this  important  industry  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  devoted 
to  a  description  of  existing  establishments. 

In  1869,  June  26th,  the  first  organized  effort  w*as  made  to  unite  the  silk  manu- 
facturers of  the  country  for  their  common  benefit.     A  meeting  was   called  in  New 
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York,  over  which  the  late  William  H.  Horstmann  presided,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
combine  for  the  better  representation  of  the  silk  manufacture  at  the  38th  exhibi- 
tion of  the  American  Institute.  The  National  Association  of  silk  manufacturers 
was  formed  on  the  2d  of  Jul}-  following,  among  the  officers  being  Robert  Hamih 
President ;  Frederick,  Baare,  Vice-President ;  Albert  Tilt,  Treasurer ;  James  S- 
Shapter,  Secretary.  Messrs.  William  Strange  and  John  C.  Ryle  were  among  the 
managers.     Out  of  this  germ  grew  the  Silk  Association  of  America. 

The  next  step  taken  in  that  direction  was  by  the  Silk  Industry  Association  of 
Paterson,  which  reorganized  in  May,  1872,  with  the  following  officers  and  board  : 
President,  Robert  Hamil ;  Vice-President,  William  Strange  ;  Treasurer,  L.  R.  Stelle  ; 
Secretary,  J.  P.  MacKay.  Managers — T.  N.  Dale,  C.  Greppo  and  B.  Salter.  This 
local  organization  was  founded  first  in  1858  with  John  Ryle  as  President  and  L.  R. 
Stelle,  Secretary,  but  had  not  shown  any  marked  activity.  In  1872,  June  26th,  the 
Silk  Association  of  America  was  formed  in  New  York  city,  forty-four  firms  and  com- 
panies joining  at  once. 

About  1871  J.  Jackson  Scott  began  to  manufacture  at  the  Union  Works,  em- 
ploying ten  hands,  and  remained  there  seven  years,  running  at  first  but  one  frame. 
He  removed  from  that  location  to  the  Grant  Locomotive  building,  where  he  em- 
ployed 100  hands  and  ran  72  spinning  frames,  the  product  being  tram,  organzine, 
twist  and  sewings. 

The  same  year,  1871,  saw  the  arrival  of  Fred  Baare,  who  had  been  for  several 
years  established  at  Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  where  he  had  a  large  mill  and  was  producing 
broad  goods,  ribbons,  galloons,  tassels,  etc.,  including  also  umbrella  silks,  for  which 
John  Ryle,  of  Paterson,  was  a  customer.  After  coming  to  Paterson  Mr.  Baare 
founded  the  Baare  Silk  Manufacturing  Co.,  wdiich  included  John  C.  Ryle  and  John 
P.  MacKay,  and  which  occupied  a  portion  of  the  Murray  Mill.  The  firm  afterward 
dissolved,  and  Mr.  Baare  had  a  mill  at  the  head  of  Marshall  street,  where  Miller  & 
Brown  were  subsequently  located.  He  remained  at  this  place  until  about  1877 
when  he  went  to  Philadelphia  as  agent  or  superintendent,  stayed  there  two  years 
and  is  now  manufacturing  on  commission  in  the  Van  Houten  street  end  of  the  old 
Byard  Market,  now  the  "  Central  Silk  Mill,"  of  which  John  C.  Ryle  <fc  Co.  have  the 
Southern,  or  Ellison  street,  end. 

In  the  year  1871,  or  thereabout,  Pelgram  &  Meyer  started  in  the  business.  Mr. 
Pelgram  was  formerly  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  William  Strange  &  Co.  Mr.  Meyer 
had  made  much  money  in  trade  during  the  war.  They  began  first  at  the  corner  of 
Ward  street  and  Railroad  avenue,  where  they  were  followed  by  S.  M.  Meyenberg, 
about  1873-4,  Messrs.  Pelgram  &  Meyer  removing  to  their  new  quarters  on  Mat- 
lock street.  Here  they  built  new  mills  and  added  to  their  facilities  until  this  estab- 
lishment is  one  of  the  very  largest,  in  silk  exclusively,  in  Paterson. 

In  the  year  1871-2  P.  Moore  began  the  manufacture  of  dress  goods  in  Paterson. 
In  1873,  A.  Soleliacct  Sons,  who  in  1869  began  the  silk  manufacture  in  New  York, 
came  to  Paterson  and  established  themselves  on  the  second  and  a  part  of  the  third 
floor  of  the  Dale  Mill,  the  firm  at  that  time  being  described  as  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  ribbons  in  the  country,  employing  about  200  hands.  Dress  goods 
were  also  a  specialty.     Mr.  Soleliac  the  elder  had  been  an  importer  of  many  years 
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standing  and  was  accomplished  alike  as  a  merchant  and  a  manufacturer.  He  had 
been  connected  with  the  silk  manufacture  at  Lyons,  France,  and  had  also,  at  another 
time,  carried  on  a  ribbon  factory  in  New  York  city.  The  firm  failed  in  Paterson 
about  1877. 

In  1873,  S.  M.  Meyenberg,  who  had  been  of  the  firm  of  Meyenberg,  Prall  & 
Co.,  established  himself  at  first  at  the  corner  of  Ellison  and  Paterson  streets,  but 
after  its  vacation  by  Pelgram  &  Meyer  he  moved  into  the  mill  at  the  corner  of 
Ward  street  and  Kailroad  avenue,  where  he  remained  until  near  the  close  of  1881, 
doing  an  excellent  business,  largely  in  specialties. 

Before  coming  to  Paterson,  Mr.  Meyenberg  had  been  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Wolfsohn,  Meyenberg  &  Co.,  New  York,  manufacturers  of  trimmings  and  nets.  This 
firm  was  dissolved  and  the  firm  of  Meyenberg,  Prall  &  Co.  formed,  in  1870,  and  silk 
weaving  commenced  The  panic  of  1873  broke  up  the  partnership,  but  soon  afterward 
Mr.  Meyenberg  invented  an  imitation  bordered  lace  veil,  obtained  by  printing  white 
netting  with  black  flecks,  and  he  came  to  Paterson  to  obtain  increased  facilities. 
The  business  was  removed  to  Hoboken,  where  an  extensive  mill  was  built,  dur- 
ing 1881. 

In  1871,  or  thereabout,  Messrs  P.  &  I.  Bannigan,  two  bachelor  brothers,  who 
had  been  carpenters  about  the  silk  mills,  started  in  a  very  small  way  in  the  Night- 
ingale Mill.  Afterward  they  occupied  space  over  the  Machinists'  Association"* 
building.  For  some  years  past  they  have  been  manufacturing  at  their  farm  at  Lake- 
view,  and  have  extended  their  business  greatly.  At  first  they  were  only  throwsters  '■> 
now  they  manufacture  dress  goods,  handkerchiefs,  ribbons,  a  great  variety,  employ- 
ing from  175  to  200  hands. 

J.  H.  Bowman,  a  son-in-law  of  ex-Mayor  \Vatson,  began  to  manufacture  about 
1872,  at  the  corner  of  Spruce  and  Market  streets  with  30  hands,  and  afterward  re- 
moved to  a  portion  of  the  "Watson  Mill  on  Railroad  avemre,  and  there  he  remained 
for  a  time,  his  specialty  being  spool  silk,  until  he  was  burned  out  in  the  great  fire. 
He  then  became  a  salesman  for  Messrs  Hamil  &  Booth. 

Grimshaw  Bros.,  three  in  number,  John,  George,  Jr.,  and  David  H,  came  to 
Paterson  from  England  practiced  silk  operatives,  and  soon  made  wonderful  advance- 
ment. They  commenced  about  1872  in  Pearl  street,  and  removed  afterward  to  the 
Union  V>  orks,  wdiere  they  ran  from  four  to  five  looms  ;  soon  they  had  two  establish- 
ments, having  leased  a  portion  of  the  Dunkerly  Mill,  and  employed  a  hundred 
hands.  Next  they  are  found  at  the  Arkwright  Mill,  where  they  employed  about 
250  to  300  hands,  making  serges,  handkerchiefs  and  novelties.  In  1878  they  pur- 
chased the  magnificent  property  known  as  the  Greppo  Mill.  Here  they  are  contin- 
ually making  improvements,  having,  with  other  things,  sunk  a  well  150  feet  in  depth, 
at  a  cost  of  about  §5,000,  which  furnishes  a  plentiful  supply  of  excellent  water. 
About  six  years  after  their  arrival  in  this  country  they  employed  500  to  600  hands 
and  took  rank  with  the  most  flourishing  silk  manufacturers  of  Paterson. 

John  P.  MacKay,  to  whom  reference  has  been  made,  as  one  of  the  Baare  Silk 
Manufacturing  Co.,  established  himself  in  Water  street  in  1872,  and  was  soon  doing 
a  lucrative  business,  with  over  100  hands  employed.  Joseph  Fletcher  was  estab- 
lished in  1873,  mainly  in  throwing,  at  119  Tyler  street.     A.  Urbahn  has  been  manu- 
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factoring  since  about  1874,  in  River  street  corner  of  Paterson  street  ;  product,  scarfs, 
neckties,  silk  suspenders,  etc.  Southworth  Brothers,  who  make  broad  goods,  dress 
fabrics,  handkerchiefs,  etc.,  were  established  about  1875,  in  which  year  Ashley  <fe 
Bailey  also  commenced  ;  also  H.  H.  Freeman  &  Co.,  and  several  others. 

About  this  date  and  subsequent  thereto  there  were  numerous  additional  new 
firms,  so  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  fix  the  date  of  their  coming.  Louis  Franke, 
who  started  in  New  York  in  1863,  as  a  manufacturer  of  fringes,  braids,  tassels,  cords, 
etc,  and  after  1870  of  sash  ribbons  and  marabout  trimmings,  about  1876  removed 
his  braiding  works  to  Paterson,  and  commenced  in  Pope's  Mill,  where  he  remained 
until  the  erection  of  the  new  Franke  Mill,  in  1881. 

About  1874  George  Singleton  commenced  to  manufacture  in  the  Watson  Mill 
on  Railroad  avenue,  mainly  on  commission  for  Charles  N.  Martin,  heretofore  allud- 
ed to  as  having  had  throwing  done  here,  first  by  W.  R.  Edwards,  at  Wrigley's, 
three  years  ;  afterward  by  J.  H.  Bowman  at  the  Watson  Mill,  about  one  year,  after- 
ward by  Mr.  Singleton,  who  continued  manufacturing  in  the  same  place  until  burn- 
ed out  at  the  time  of  the  last  Watson  fire.  He  then  employed  40  to  50  hands.  He 
removed  to  the  J  affray  Mill  and  remained  there  until  the  Watson  Mill  was  rebuilt, 
when  he  went  back  to  his  old  quarters,  where  he  still  remains,  employing  about  150 
to  175  hands  on  yarns,  sewings,  twist,  etc.,  on  commission,  the  product  being  upward 
of  150  pounds  weekly.  Mr.  Singleton,  who  is  endowed  with  a  great  faculty  for  inven- 
tion, has  patented  a  new  machine  which  performs  three  distinct  processes  in  silk 
throwing  at  once,  including  the  spinning.  He  is  interested  as  principal  partner  in 
the  Singleton  Silk  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Dover,  also. 


The  establishment  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  who  entered  the  field  of  silk  man- 
ufacture prior  to  and  about  the  Centennial  year  has  been  noted  in  the 
foregoing  sketch.  Long  before  this  time  the  silk  industry  had  become  so 
firmly  rooted,  and  the  movement  so  general,  that  the  fact  of  a  large  silk  mill 
being  built  or  of  a  new  firm  beginning  to  manufacture  was  no  longer  singu- 
lar, or  notable.  There  occurred  a  period  of  partial  depression  for  a  few 
years  during  the  height  of  the  panic,  in  which  there  was  but  little  advance,  com- 
paratively ;  still  the  industry  held  its  own,  far  better  than  almost  any  other,  some 
firms  being  compelled  to  succumb  but  others  stepping  into  their  places  and  filling 
up  the  ranks,  so  that  there  was  really  little  or  no  decline  at  any  time.  When  the 
cloud  began  to  lift,  about  1877-8,  there  came  a  revival  that  has  been  increasing 
throughout  the  three  or  four  years  that  have  since  elapsed,  new  mills  and  new  firms 
starting  up  on  every  side  in  number  almost  incredible  of  belief. 

During  the  same  time  all  or  nearly  all  the  old  established  concerns  have  been 
steadily  increasing  their  facilities  until  the  magnitude  of  the  industry  at  the  close 
of  1881  was  far  beyond  what  any,  except  the  few  who  have  taken  note  of  the  influx 
and  of  the  vast  additions  made,  have  the  slightest  conception  of.  These  later  ar- 
rivals it  is  not  necessary  to  notice  here,  for  the  same  reason  that  comparatively 
little  space  has  been  given  in  this  chapter,  on  the  growth  of  the  industry,  to  many 
of  the  above-named,  as  a  more  detailed  description  of  each  establishment  will 
follow. 

Up  to  this  point  comparatively  ample  space  has  been   devoted   to   a    descrip- 
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tion  of  the  operations  of  earlier  manufacturers,  a  number  of  whom  have  fallen  out  of 
the  ranks,  for  one  cause  and  another  (several  having  died  within  the  few  years  past), 
and  less  to  those  more  recently  established,  for  the  reason  that  to  the  former  there 
will  be  no  occasion  to  return  ;  also,  for  the  added  reason,  that  although  the  mill 
owners  of  the  present  day  do  an  incomparably  larger  business,  and  cover  far  more 
ground  with  lofty  and  capacious  factories  than  did  their  predecessors  in  the  field, 
it  must  nevertheless  be  admitted  that  the  pioneers  have  not  yet  been  surpassed  in 
pluck  and  enterprise  by  any  who  have  succeeded  them,  and  they  deserve,  and 
should  receive,  the  credit  which  is  their  just  meed  from  the  men  who  have,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  at  least,  benefitted  by  their  experience  and  who  reap  the  fruits  of  their 
victories. 

During  the  period  reaching  from  the  first  establishment  of  the  silk  industry  in 
Paterson  down  to  the  Centennial  year,  there  was,  as  already  intimated,  a  great  ad- 
vancement made  in  the  excellence  of  product,  and  it  is  on  record  that  the  fabrics  of 
Paterson  silk  manufacturers  were  recognized  by  the  judges  at  the  various  industrial 
expositions  in  the  most  flattering  manner  and  bore  off  honors  higher  and  more 
numerous,  comparatively  speaking,  than  those  of  any  of  their  contemporaries. 

Besides  those  already  noted  as  having  been  awarded  to  Murray  &  Kyle,  John 
Kyle  and  other  of  the  pioneers,  the  following  manufacturers  were  distinguished  in 
like  manner  in  later  years:  By  the  American  Institute,  1851,  to  F.  S.  Dumont,  silk 
plush — best ;  silver  medal.  By  the  same  to  Duncan  Macfarlane  (now  Superintend- 
ent for  the  Phoenix  Manufacturing  Company,  late  with  Dexter,  Lambert  &  Co.) 
fourteen  pieces  silk  ribbon — $10  and  a  bronze  medal.  By  the  same,  in  1867,  to  the 
same,  a  second  award — silver  medal  and  diploma,  for  silk  shawl.  By  American  In- 
stitute, 1861),  to  Dale  Manufacturing  Company,  silk  serges,  scarfs  and  braids— best ; 
medal  and  diploma.  By  same,  same  date,  to  Hamil  &  Booth,  organzines  twisted  in 
the  gum,  machine  twist  and  embroidery  silks — best ;  medal  and  diploma.  By  same, 
same  date,  James  S.  Shapter,  silk  serges,  black  satin,  cotton  filling,  dress  silk,  reps, 
etc. — second  best ;  medal  and  diploma.  By  same,  same  date,  to  Frederick  Baare, 
silk  and  wool  poplins— second  best ;  medal  and  diploma.  By  same,  same  date,  to 
William  G.  Watson  &  Son,  black  and  colored  sewings,  machine  twist,  canton  in  gum, 
black  and  colored— second  best ;  medal  and  diploma.  By  American  Institute,  1873, 
to  Phumix  Manufacturing  Company,  fancy  silk  goods— best  ;  and  ribbons— a  silver 
medal. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 


THE  SILK  INDUSTEY.— Review  of  the  Tariffs. 

&|JP*ERTAIN  important  facts  in  the  history  of  Paterson's  silk  industry  should 
lijl  jrs  here  be  noted  :  first,  the  weaving  of  dress  silks  was  not  successful  as  a  busi- 
p3g§  ness  during  the  whole  period  prior  to  the  tariff  act  of  1861,  though  broad 
s^s>  goods  did,  as  already  shown,  occasionally  make  their  appearance  and  of 
excellent  texture  and  quality;  second,  that  under  the  low  tariff  there  was  no  compe- 
tition in  this  manufacture  for  the  space  of  about  twelve  years,  and  when,  under  the 
tariff,  competition  did  begin,  it  was  very  limited  in  character  and  extent ;  third,  that 
under  the  high  tariff  of  1861  Paterson  became  the  centre  of  a  great  silk  industry  in 
which,  as  shown,  many  prominent  firms  became  engaged  and  large  amounts 
of  capital  were  invested.  The  competition  increased  year  by  year,  and  the  manu- 
facture soon  included  a  wide  range  of  goods,  many  of  which  had  never  been  made 
in  Paterson — some  of  them  not  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic — before,  and  the  weaving 
of  broad  goods  and  fancy  dress  silks  generally  was  fairly  established  and  was  found 
to  be  remunerative. 

These  facts  are  the  more  noteworthy  when  the  circumstances  are  considered: 
Paterson  had  from  the  first  the  advantages  of  an  abundant  water  power,  proximity 
to  a  great  commercial  centre  and  excellent  facilities  for  transportation.  It  is  true 
as  regards  the  first  mentioned  that  great  power  is  not  needed  for  a  silk  mill,  and 
steam  is  considered  by  many  very  nearly  or  quite  as  economical  as  water  for  driv- 
ing light  machinery,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  water  in  large  quan- 
tities and  of  fair  purity  is  essential  for  various  processes  of  the  silk  manu- 
facture, especially  in  cleansing  the  silk  by  repeated  washings  to  bring  out  its 
natural  lustre  ;  also  for  dyeing  purposes.  This  pure  and  ample  water  supply  was 
found  here.  Then  there  was  the  advantage  of  cheap  labor,  a  most  important  factor. 
At  an  early  period  the  mass  of  the  people  of  Paterson  were  of  the  laboring 
class.  The  men  were  employed  largely  in  the  shops  ;  the  women  and  children 
seized  gladly  the  opportunity  afforded  to  earn  their  share  by  employment  in  the 
silk  mills.  The  work  calls  for  care  and  dexterity  rather  than  severe  and  protracted 
effort ;  it  is  as  cleanly  and  wholesome  as  any  factory  work  can  well  be.  In  the  early 
days  the  women  of  Paterson  regarded  it  as  an  honor  to  be  employed  in  so  beautiful 
an  industry. 
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Yet,  despite  the  advantages  enumerated,  very  few  manufacturers  came  under 
the  low  tariff.  Under  that  of  1861  they  came  in  crowds.  By  their  own  competition 
they  raised  the  price  of  labor,  and  it  was  further  augmented  by  the  factitious  values 
of  the  war  period.  That  the  prosperity  would  always  be  uniform,  even  under  all 
the  advantages  offered  and  with  a  protective  tariff  such  as  we  now  have,  could  not 
reasonably  be  expected.  Other  elements  may  enter  in  to  disturb  these  favorable 
conditions  and  for  a  time  render  the  industry  less  successful,  but  if  both  employer 
and  employed  remain  true  to  their  own  best  interests  the  promise  is  that  there 
will  always  be  abundant  work  to  keep  the  people  busy  and  make  Paterson  an  in- 
creasingly prosperous  city. 

A  brief  review  of  the  various  duties  on  silk,  raw  and  manufactured,  from  1790 
to  the  present  date,  will  not  be  devoid  of  interest  in  view  of  the  vital  importance  of 
protection  to  this  beyond  almost  any  other  industry:  By  the  tariff  act  of  1790  a 
dut}T  of  7.]  per  cent,  ad  valorem  was  imposed  on  importations  of  manufactured  silk  > 
by  the  tariff  of  1792  the  duty  was  increased  to  10  per  cent.;  in  1797  it  was  increased 
to  12|  per  cent.;  in  1801  to  15  per  cent.;  in  1812  to  30  per  cent.  This  was  at  the  time  of 
the  war  with  Great  Britain.  In  1824  the  duty  was  reduced  to  20  per  cent.  The  sec- 
tional excitement  of  the  South  against  the  Xorth  resulted  in  1832  in  a  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  silk  manufactures  from  this  side  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  5  per  cent.; 
from  beyond  the  Cape,  to  10  per  cent.  By  the  same  act  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  was 
levied  on  sewings,  and  12]  per  cent,  on  raw  silk.  On  March  2nd,  1833,  Mr.  Clay's 
Compromise  Act  abolished  the  duties  on  manufactured  silk  from  this  side  the  Cape, 
except  sewings.  Raw  silk  remained  the  same.  There  were  further  provisions  of 
this  act  looking  to  a  gradual  reduction  of  all  duties  on  foreign  imports,  which  re- 
duced, in  time,  the  duty  on  sewings  to  26  per  cent.  By  the  act  of  September  11, 
1811,  the  duty  on  manufactured  silk  was  fixed  at  20  per  cent.  In  1812  the 
duty  on  silk  manufactures  was  increased  to  30  per  cent,  Baw  silk  was  placed  at  50 
cents  per  lb.  In  1816  raw  silk  again  was  made  subject  to  a  duty  of  15  per  cent., 
and  in  1861  it  was  made  free.  In  the  year  1857  the  duty  on  manufactured  silk  was 
fixed  at  21  per  cent.;  in  March,  1861,  it  was  advanced  to  30  per  cent,  in  August  of 
the  same  year  to  10  per  cent.,  and  in  June,  1861,  to  60  per  cent.,  at  which  it  still  re- 
mains. By  act  of  February,  1875,  all  silk  goods  containing  over  75  per  cent,  in 
value  of  silk  were  made  subject  to  a  duty  of  60  per  cent.  The  first  revenue  actually 
received  by  the  Government  from  raw  silk  is  stated  by  Dr.  Young  to  have  been  in 
1823.  The  duty  on  raw  silk  continued  at  15  per  cent,  from  that  time  to  1832,  when 
it  was  reduced  to  12|.* 

A  very  curious  state  of  affairs  existed  when  Mr.  Ryle  first  began  in  Paterson, 
in  1839-10.  Those  who  follow  closely  the  history  of  the  various  tariffs  imposed, 
and  the  alterations  therein,  will  see  that  by  the  Compromise  Act  of  Mr.  Clay  in 
1833  all  duty  on  manufactured  silk,  except  sewings,  was  abolished.  Baw  silk  was 
subject  to  a  duty  of  12]  per  cent.     Under  such  a  condition  of  things  Mr.  Ryle  be- 

*Brockett  places  the  date  of  the  Act  making  raw  silk  free  as  1857,  but  this  is  very  evidently  a  mistake 
He  also  makes  the  Act  of  1811,  fixing  the  duty  on  manufactured  silk  at  20  per  cent.,  to 'include  raw  also,  and 
at  the  same  rate  of  duty.  This,  also,  is  obviously  an  error  ;  the  duty  on  raw  remained  unchanged,  at  124 
per  cent.,  from  1832  to  1842,  when  it  was  made  50  cents  per  lb.  of  16  ounces,  including  all  silks  in  the  gum, 
in  hanks,  reeled  or  otherwise. 
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gau  to  manufacture  ;  there  was  not  only  no  protection,  but  the  raw  material  was 
subject  to  a  duty.  It  is  a  matter  of  wonderment  how  the  industry  could  thrive  at 
all  under  such  circumstances.  Its  continued  existence  is  partially  explained  by  the 
fact  that  importers  of  manufactured  goods  were  making  such  enormous  profits  that 
there  was  still  a  margin  left,  and  the  domestic  silk  manufacture  was  so  feeble  and 
its  products  so  small  that  it  was  beneath  their  notice  ;  in  fact  was  entirely  over- 
looked. At  times,  when  there  was  a  sudden  demand  for  any  special  style  or  color, 
the  small  domestic  manufacturers  would  seize  their  opportunity  and  enter  the  mar- 
ket, often  before  the  goods  could  be  procured  in  quantities  from  abroad.  In  this 
way  the  industry  managed  to  exist,  heavy  blows  being  given  from  time  to  time  in 
favor  of  protection  by  an  increased  duty  on  manufactured  silks  and  a  decrease  or 
total  abolition  of  the  duty  on  raw. 

During  the  early  years  that  followed  his  start  at  the  Gun  Mill  Mr.  Ryle  was  so 
frequently  found  in  the  halls  of  Congress  in  reference  to  this  matter,  and  in  other 
places  where  national  legislators  do  most  congregate,  that  he  became  almost 
ashamed  of  his  own  persistence,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  salutation  in  those  days 
to  hear  from  some  one  of  the  many  Congressmen  and  Senators  whom  he  approach- 
ed on  the  subject,  "What!  You  here  again?"  Bat  he  gained  more  or  less  advan- 
tage in  the  end. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Ryle  got  fairly  established  in  Paterson,  his  bi-others  in  England, 
finding  he  was  compelled  to  pay  a  duty  of  12 \  per  cent,  on  raw  material  while  the 
manufactured  article  came  free,  conceived  the  brilliant  idea — and  it  was  a  good  one 
— of  shipping  to  their  struggling  brother  John  a  lot  of  tram,  and  the  first  invoice 
amounted  to  about  300  lbs.  To  John  Kyle's  surprise  the  revenue  officers  demanded 
the  duty  imposed  upon  raw  silk.  Mr.  Ryle  expostulated  ;  told  them  that  much 
more  than  half  the  labor  had  been  performed  on  these  goods,  and  that  it  was  cer- 
tainly manufactured  silk.  He  tried  to  explain  and  show  them,  but  they  waved  him 
off  and  Gary  &  Co.,  his  agents  in  New  York,  paid  the  duty,  under  protest.  There 
was  more  imported  in  the  same  way,  the  duty  being  always  paid,  but  under  protest, 
until  Gary  &  Co.  had  a  claim  against  the  Government  of  over  $8,000.  Then  the 
matter  was  taken  to  the  court,  Judge  Thompson  presiding.  Samples  of  raw  and 
thrown  silks  were  produced  and  Mr.  Ryle  and  others  were  asked  to  explain,  all  the 
processes  being  described.  The  point  made  in  favor  of  the  Government  was  that 
it  was  still  in  the  gum — not  cooked,  not  boiled — but  it  was  shown  that  this  could 
not  be  done  until  a  later  stage  and  until  it  was  found  what  purpose  it  was  to  be  put 
to ;  it  must  be  so  far  advanced  in  manufacture  before  washed  or  it  would  be  useless 
except  for  spinning.  David  Hadden,  a  prominent  New  York  silk  merchant,  still 
living,  was  placed  on  the  stand  and  the  Judge  asked  :  "  If  you  should  send  an  order 
abroad  for  raw  silk,  what  would  they  send  you  ?"  "  Why  that"  pointing  to  the  raw 
silk.  "  You  would  expect  in  no  case  to  receive  this  ?"  continued  the  Judge,  taking 
up  a  skein  of  thrown  silk.  "No,  sir,"  was  the  ready  answer,  "that  is  manufac- 
tured." The  result  of  such  testimony  was  a  verdict  in  favor  of  plaintiffs  for  the  full 
amount,  and  in  the  next  tariff  on  raw  silk  it  was  described  as  "  silk  as  reeled  from 
the  cocoon  ;  not  twisted  or  doubled,"  etc.,  and  it  has  been  so  described  ever  since. 
Mr.  Ryle  bore  a  prominent  part  in  winning  other  triumphs   in   this   field,  including 
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the  abolishment  of  all  duty  on  raw  and  the  increase  on  manufactured  silk  to  60  per 
cent.,  the  crowning  victory  of  all,  and  his  invaluable  services  in  connection  there- 
with have  been,  and  still  are,  fully  recognized  by  those  who  enjoy  the  fruits  in  these 
later  years. 


-T^ 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


THE  SILK  INDUSTRY.— Individual  Sketches. 


DEXTER,  LAMBERT  &  CO. 

"  Dexter  "  and  "  Lambert  "  Mills,  Paterson,  and  "Bellemonte  "  Mill,  Hawley,  Pa. 

|^Sa|  HE  firm  of  Dexter,  Lambert  &  Co.,  whose  removal  from  Boston  to  Paterson. 
(vl  fe  ^as  keen  n°ted  in  a  preceding  chapter,  was  organized  in  the  year  1853, 
;.^"j  \  by  Anson  Dexter,  who  bad  previously  associated  with  the  late  Benjamin 
1     B.  Tilt,  as  a  partner  in  the  firm  oi  Tilt  &  Dexter. 

Mr.  Dexter  purchased  Mr.  Tilt's  interest  in  that  firm,  and  admitted  as  partners 
Messrs.  Catholina  Lambert  and  Charles  Barton,  and  together  they  continued  the 
business  under  the  firm  name  of  Dexter,  Lambert  &  Co.  In  the  thirty  years  that 
have  since  elapsed  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  membership  of  the  firm,  through 
death  and  the  admission  or  withdrawal  of  its  members,  but  no  change  has  been  made 
in  the  name  of  the  firm,  which  now  outranks  in  age  any  other  in  Paterson  engaged 
in  the  silk  manufacture,  save  that  of  John  Ryle. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  retention  of  the  original  name  was  that 
Anson  Dexter,  upon  retiring  from  the  firm  a  score  of  years  since,  assumed  that  the 
business  was  left  in  good  hands,  and,  proud  of  the  name  and  fame  of  the  house 
which  he  had  taken  such  an  active  part  in  establishing,  requested  his  former  asso- 
ciates to  continue  the  business  under  the  name  of  Dexter,  Lambert  iV'  Co. 

If  it  were  possible  for  Mr.  Dexter,  who  withdrew  from  the  firm  twenty  years 
since,  and  who  died  many  years  ago,  to  return  and  visit  the  present  business  which 
has  borne  his  name  so  long,  its  existing  proportions  would  surprise  him,  its  untar- 
nished name  aud  its  position  in  the  front  rank  of  silk  manufacturers  would  afford 
him  pleasure,  and  there  would  be  no  reason  for  lam  to  regret  that  his  request  re- 
garding the  use  of  his  name  had  been  complied  with.  Under  such  circumstances, 
who  could  measure  the  satisfaction  with  which  he  would  review  the  history  and  for- 
tunes of  the  house  to  which  he  had  been  a  father  ? 
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The  firm  first  occupied  as  a  factory  a  two-story  frame  building  100x40  feet,  lo- 
cated ou  Coventry  street,  so  named  by  Mr.  Tilt  and  which  has  since  retained  the  name. 
The  machinery  first  used  by  them  consisted  of  looms  for  weaving  fringes  and  gimps, 
gimp  machines,  spinning  wheels,  braiding  machines  and  a  small  plant  of  throwing 
machinery,  capable  of  producing  twenty-five  pounds  of  sewings  per  day.  They  were 
at  that  time  engaged  in  manufacturing  upholstery,  military,  parasol,  millinery,  hat- 
ters', furriers',  cloak  and  dress  trimmings,  and  were,  in  fact,  what  was  called  in 
those  days  a  trimming  house.  They,  or  rather  their  predecessor,  attempted  ribbon 
weaving,  in  1849,  but  it  was  not  a  success,  financially,  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
ribbons  made,  not  being  sold,  were  purchased  by  Dexter,  Lambert  &  Co.  at  the 
time  of  their  organization.  This,  it  is  said,  was  probably  the  first  attempt  at  ribbon 
weaving  in  the  country  ;  if  so,  to  this  house  belongs  the  credit  of  being  the  pioneers 
in  this  branch  of  the  silk  industry. 

In  1856,  having  taken  from  a  New  York  importing  house  what  was  then  con- 
sidered a  large  order  for  ribbons,  the  firm  again  started  ribbon  weaving.  This  ven- 
ture, like  the  previous  one,  proved  unprofitable,  but  from  this  time  forward  they 
continued  the  manufacture  of  ribbons  until  success  rewarded  their  efforts,  and  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  branch  of  their  business  they  have,  from  time  to  time,  made 
important  additions  in  the  way  of  new  and  improved  machinery  and  appliances. 
Up  to  185(3  no  other  concern,  excepting  Andrae  ct  Roth,  of  Xew  York,  is  known 
to  have  made  any  attempt  in  this  direction. 

The  increasing  business  of  Dexter,  Lambert  &  Co.  obliged  them  to  provide 
added  facilities  for  manufacturing,  to  meet  which  they,  in  1856,  commenced  the 
erection  of  a  three-story  brick  mill  1(50x50  feet,  in  Lennox  street,  Boston.  In  1858 
the  firm  had  met  with  sufficient  encouragement  to  justify  them  in  sending  Mr.  Bar- 
ton to  England  to  purchase  additional  looms  for  ribbon  weaving,  and  other  machin- 
ery, and  this  plant  was  placed  in  the  new  mill,  just  erected. 

At  this  date  the  consumers  of  silk  were  few  in  number,  and  principal  among 
them  was  W.  H.  Horstmann,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Dexter, 
Lambert  &  Co.  These  houses  were  the  largest  purchasers  of  silk  in  the  trade,  and 
at  that  time  Paterson,  through  John  Ryle,  furnished  them  with  the  silk  they  used, 
but  subsequently  Dexter,  Lambert  &  Co.obtained  supplies  from  Hamil  A:  Booth.  From 
the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  although  Dexter,  Lambert  &  Co.  were  originally  a 
Boston  house  they  have  always  been  closely  identified  with  Paterson,  having  made 
it  their  base  of  supply  for  over  thirty  years. 

The  year  1860  found  the  firm  with  a  large  and  extended  business  which  obliged 
them  to  maintain  stores  and  carry  stocks  of  goods  in  large  cities,  such  as  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco.  In  1861  Anson  Dexter  retired  from  the 
firm,  his  interest  having  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Lambert.  Mr.  Dexter's  retirement 
from  the  business  was  followed  by  the  admission  into  the  firm  of  George  B.  Dexter, 
his  son,  and  of  William  N.  Lambert,  a  brother  of  Catholina  Lambert.  William  N. 
Lambert,  wdio  was  obliged  to  visit  South  America  for  his  health,  died  there  in  No- 
vember, 1869.  George  A.  Dexter  retired  from  the  firm  in  1875  and  died  about  three 
years  subsequently-     H.  B.  Wilson,  of  New  York,  entered  the  firm  in  1878. 

In  1880,  Charles  Barton,  after  a  twenty-five  years'  pleasant  and  profitable  con- 
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nection  with  the  firm,  withdrew  therefrom,  thus  severing  an  association  between 
himself  and  Mr.  Lambert  which  had  existed  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  without 
even  the  shadow  of  a  dissension — a  notable  record  of  business  co-partnership. 

The  removal  of  the  business  from  Boston  to  Paterson  was  probably  owing  to 
the  following  circumstances:  Mr.  Lambert  had  for  many  years  been  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  Paterson,  sometimes  on  business  connected  with  the  firm's  supply,  but 
oftener  for  the  purpose  of  pleasant  intercourse  with  his  friend,  the  late  Robert 
Hamil,  of  the  firm  of  Hamil  &  Booth.  Attracted  by  Paterson  and  its  surroundings, 
he  decided  to  make  it  his  place  of  residence,  and  in  1861,  with  this  view,  he  pur- 
chased his  present  country  residence  at  South  Paterson,  then  known  as  the  James 
Close  homestead,  removing  thereto  in  that  year.  He  has  since  made  Paterson  his 
home.  A  desire  to  have  the  manufactory  nearer  to  New  York,  and  under  his  per- 
sonal supervision,  the  low  price  of  real  estate  and  the  advice  of  Mr.  Hamil  and  other 
friends,  were  the  considerations  which  induced  Mr.  Lambert,  in  1866,  to  purchase 
a  mill  site  on  the  East  side  of  Straight  street  and  thereon  erect  the  "  Dexter  Mill," 
a  three-story  brick  building  220x50  feet,  with  detached  buildings  for  engine  and 
dye  houses.  The  removal  of  the  firm's  machinery  to  Paterson  was  followed  by  the 
gradual  withdrawal  of  their  stock  and  closing  up  of  outside  stores,  and  the  concen- 
tration of  their  merchandizing  in  New  York. 

To  describe  the  various  cotton,  worsted  and  silken  fabrics  manufactured  by  this 
firm  during  the  years  they  have  been  in  business  would  be  impossible.  The  vaga- 
ries of  fashion,  or  the  demand  of  the  times,  have  dictated  and  controlled  their  pro- 
duction. For  instance,  during  the  early  days  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  they 
were  largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  military  trimmings ;  in  fact  there  is 
no  article  that  could  be  fashioned  from  cotton,  worsted  or  silk  but  has  at  some  time 
or  another  been  made  by  them.  They  have  manufactured  cords,  gimps,  braids  and 
tassels  for  every  conceivable  purpose  ;  all  kinds  of  fancy  headgear,  hair  nets,  chig- 
nons, false  curls;  an  endless  assortment  of  neckwear ;  articles  for  manufacturing 
telegraph  supplies,  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  flowers,  for  theatrical  costumers' 
and  for  printers'  use  ;  coach  lace  and  other  trimmings  for  carriage  manufacturers  ; 
picture  and  blind  cords,  gimps,  tassels,  and  other  articles  used  for  furniture  and 
house  decoration  by  upholsterers  ;  trimmings  for  undertakers,  tailors,  hatters,  fur- 
riers, milliners,  and  for  dress  and  cloak  makers.  They  have  manufactured  chenille, 
velvet,  beaded,  braided,  embossed,  watered,  and  every  current  variety  of  trimming 
in  vogue  during  the  three  last  decades. 

The  manufacture  of  ladies'  dress  trimmings  was  for  many  years  a  leading 
branch  of  the  business,  but  of  late  it  has  been  neglected  and  attention  given  to  rib- 
bon weaving,  which  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  the 
business.  But  to  Mr.  Lambert's  foresight  and  sagacity  is  due  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant additions  to  the  business  of  the  house.  In  1874  that  gentleman,  while  in 
England,  purchased  a  plant  of  power-looms,  wdiich  were  shipped  to  Paterson  and  set 
up  in  the  mill  in  the  space  which  had  been  heretofore  used  as  the  trimming  depart- 
ment. With  these  looms  the  firm  commenced  the  weaving  of  broad  fabrics,  and 
from  time  to  time  have  made  additions  to  the  plant  until  the  broad  silk  weaving 
equals  any  department  of  their  business,  and  since  1871  the  weaving  of  "  cut-up  " 
fancies  and  dress  brocades  has  been  their  great  specialty. 
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In  1877  the  business  was  enlarged  by  the  purchase  of  the  A.  Soleliac  &  Son's 
plant  of  ribbon  looms  and  throwing  machinery.  These  were  kept  at  work  in  the 
Dale  Mill,  their  original  location,  until  July,  1879.  The  Spring  of  1879  witnessed 
another  addition,  through  the  purchase  of  the  Sterretfc,Ryle  &  Murphy  plant  of  ribbon 
looms.  December,  1878,  found  Mr.  Lambert  engaged  in  making  preparations  for  the 
erection  of  the  third  and,  up  to  this  date,  the  largest  mill,  having  purchased  from 
the  Society  a  block  of  laud  containing  about  two  acres,  on  the  West  side  of  Straight 
street,  bounded  by  the  Erie  Railway,  Clay,  Straight  and  Taylor  streets.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  erect  thereon  a  handsome  structure,  the  Southern  front  of  which  is  to  be 
seen  on  the  left  of  the  accompanying  engraving.  It  is  100x75  feet,  two  stories,  with 
a  pressed  brick  front.  The  main  entrance  to  the  works,  the  private  office,  the 
counting  room  and  the  general  offices  of  the  establishment  are  in  the  Southern  por- 
tion, which  is  represented  in  the  view.  The  building  has  quadrangular  towers  at 
the  East  and  West  corners.  From  its  East  tower  to  an  opposite  tower  of  the 
"  Dexter  Mill,"'  on  the  Eastern  side  of  Straight  street,  is  thrown  above  and  across 
the  street  a  bridge  of  beautiful  design,  which,  while  it  serves  to  connect  the  new 
and  old  mills  for  business  purposes,  also  adds  architectural  effect  to  the  entire 
group,  and  gives  character  to  all.  These  buildings,  with  their  imposing  fronts, 
their  towers,  the  illuminated  clock  and  beautiful  connecting  bridge  are  among  the 
first  objects  that  attract  the  eye  when  entering  the  city  from  the  South  by  the  Erie 
Railway,  and  to  a  stranger  they  must  form  one  of  the  most  pleasing  as  well  as  im- 
pressive features  of  "Industrial  Paterson''  at  first  sight.  The  rear  portion  of  the 
new  building  is  what  would  in  England  be  called  a  "  weaving  shed,"  but  those  un- 
familiar with  the  term  should  not  be  misled,  for  it  is  an  immense  one -story  struc- 
ture, with  trussed  roof,  top  lights,  and  no  interior  partitions,  resembling,  when 
empty,  a  vast  mill  or  a  great  railway  depot.  It  is,  without  doubt,  the  largest  room 
us..!  for  manufacturing  purposes  in  the  State.  In  this  portion  of  the  building  has 
been  placed  the  soft  silk  winding  machinery,  and  the  various  plants  of  ribbon  looms 
belonging  to  the  concern,  including  the  plants  late  of  Soleliac  &  Sons  and  of  Sterrett, 
Eyle  &  Murphy.  This  mill  was  completed  and  occupied  about  July  1st,  1879,  and  the 
removal  and  placing  therein  of  the  outlying  plants  of  machinery  enabled  the  firm  to 
concentrate  their  heretofore  scattered  business  under  one  manage nient.  The  building, 
constructed  after  a  design  of,  and  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Lambert. 
lias  become  generally  known  as  the  "  Lambert  Mill,"  notwithstanding  Mr.  Lambert's 
objection  to  naming  buildings,  etc.,  after  those  who  are  still  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

The  business  of  Dexter,  Lambert  &  Co.,  in  Paterson,  has  required  the  employ- 
ment of  about  one  thousand  operatives,  and  has  been  the  means  of  disbursing  to 
them  not  less  than  $30,000  per  month,  and  during  the  many  years  in  which  the 
firm  has  been  engaged  in  manufacturing  there  has  never  been  a  pay-day  in  which 
the  money  was  not  ready  and  waiting  for  the  bauds.  In  business  since  1853,  the 
firm  has  passed  through  and  safely  weathered  all  the  financial  panics  of  that  and 
intervening  periods.  The  volume  of  their  business,  which  was  originally  $150,000, 
has  siuce  increased  to  over  81,000,000  per  annum.  The  taxes  of  the  concern  are 
e  [ual  to  one  two-hundredth  part  of  the  whole  assessment  of  the  city  of  Paterson. 

The  lack  of  sufficient  machinery  to  throw  enough  silk  for  the  requirements  of 
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the  firm's  business  obliged  Mr.  Lambert  to  take  measures  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  subject  he  decided  upon  a  new  departure, 
which  was  to  secure  a  site  and  erect  a  mill  in  some  locality  where  he  could  obtain 
ample  water  power  and  secure  absence  of  competition  for  operatives  ;  a  place  where 
the  advantages  of  a  large  industry  and  the  money  which  it  circulated  would  be  a])- 
preciated.  Hawley,  Pa.,  was  selected  as  possessing  the  advantages  sought  for,  and 
here  Mr.  Lambert  purchased  a  tract  of  land  along  the  Wallenpaupack  river,  a 
stream  which  divides  Wayne  and  Pike  Counties,  and  which  at  this  point  is  a  series 
of  falls  and  cascades,  marvellously  beautiful  and  well  worth  a  long  journey  to  wit- 
ness. Other  places,  presenting  less  grand  and  imposing  features,  are  well  patron- 
ized by  tourists,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  falls  of  the  Paupack  are 
not  better  known  and  more  thoroughly  appreciated.  The  mill  since  erected  upon  this 
stream,  owing  to  its  material  and  its  peculiar  architecture,  in  no  way  detracts  from 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  falls.  On  the  Wayne  County  side  of  the  river,  upon  the 
rocks  at  the  head  of  the  falls,  Mr.  Lambert,  early  in  1880,  proceeded  to  erect  his 
fourth,  and  largest,  silk  mill,  and  only  those  who  have  examined  the  ground  can 
appreciate  the  gigantic  nature  of  the  undertaking.  The  mill,  which  is  now  com- 
pleted and  occupied,  is  in  shape  an  elongated  parallelogram,  broken  by  a  square  pro- 
jection in  the  front  centre;  its  dimensions  are  380x44  feet,  the  centre  projection  being 
80x80  feet.  Owing  to  the  uneven  or  sloping  formation  of  the  rock  upon  which  it  is 
erected,  it  is  five  stories  high  at  one  end  and  three  at  the  other.  Three  of  the  floors 
run  the  entire  length  of  the  building,  unbroken  save  by  the  supporting  columns.  It 
is  built  of  a  species  of  bluish  grey  stone,  called  by  the  residents  blue  granite,  and  is 
surmounted  all  around  by  a  battlemented  roof.  The  wheel  pit  and  shaft  leading 
thereto  is  100  feet  beneath  the  centre  of  the  mill,  and  connecting  therewith  is  a 
tunnel  or  tail  race  65  feet  in  length,  all  cut  through  solid  rock.  The  motive  power 
is  a  turbine  wheel  of  400  horse-power  capacity.  The  equipment  is  a  complete 
plant,  and  the  only  one  in  the  country,  of  Atwood's  latest  improved  throwing  ma- 
chinery which,  when  fully  clothed,  will  produce  four  thousand  lbs.  of  thrown  silk 
per  week  ;  also  looms  capable  of  producing  two  thousand  yards  of  plain  and  gros 
grain  dress  silks  per  day. 

On  Thursday,  June  3rd,  1881,  Mr.  Lambert,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
daughter  and  a  large  number  of  personal  and  business  friends,  visited  Hawley  and 
inspected  and  christened  the  factory,  naming  it  "Bellemonte  Mill/'  The  Nelson  Mill, 
a  structure  90x44  feet,  three  stories  in  height,  Avas  a  part  of  Mr.  Lambert's  original 
purchase.  It  is  situated  about  200  feet  distant  from  the  Bellemonte,  and  power  is 
communicated  to  it  from  the  latter  by  means  of  an  endless  wire  cable.  Both  mills 
are  now  in  active  operation,  and  are  valuable  auxiliaries  to  the  Paterson  establish- 
ment. No  inconvenience  is  occasioned  through  the  want  of  illuminating  gas,  for 
the  abundance  of  power  at  command  supplies  a  cheap  and  better  method  of  illu- 
minating, in  the  form  of  electric  lights,  of  which  the  firm  have  twenty-four  in  use. 
The  water-power  owned  here  by  Dexter,  Lambert  &  Co.  has  been  estimated  by  en- 
gineers all  the  way  up  into  the  thousands,  and  the  firm  are  satisfied,  from  the 
experience  of  the  seasons  of  unprecedented  drought,  that  the  natural  flow  of  the 
stream  will,  under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances,  give  at  least  one  thousand 
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horse-power  at  any  time.  The  river  for  miles  is  a  succession  of  falls  and  rapids, 
with  innumerable  mill  sites,  which  in  any  other  section  except  one  devoted  to 
lumbering  and  mining,  as  this  has  been,  would  have  long  since  been  occupied  by 
thriving  industries. 

In  respect  to  unique  beauty  of  situation  and  wild  and  picturesque  surround- 
ings, Bellemonte  Mil]  has  no  equal,  the  long,  grey,  turreted  building,  with  its 
battlemented  roof,  resembling,  to  some  extent,  some  famed  castle  of  Europe. 
Standing  in  bold  relief  on  a  rocky  hillside,  with  its  evergreen  background  of  spruce, 
pine  and  hemlock,  it  commands  on  one  hand  a  view  of  the  Lackawaxen  river  and  a 
long  reach  of  the  valley  through  which  it  flows;  while  on  the  other  is  seen  the  beauti- 
ful Paupack  as  it  goes  tumbling  and  foaming  in  a  series  of  falls  and  cascades,  thence 
through  the  darkling  pines  until  lost  to  view  in  passing  between  the  high  cliffs  of 
gray  rock  beyond.  Taking  into  account  all  the  features  of  this  wild  natural  scenery, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Bellemonte  Mill  is  favored  with  surroundings  seldom  met 
with  in  connection  with  industrial  establishments.  The  success  of  the  enterprise  is 
now  assured.  Bellemonte  Mill  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  The  expectations  of  its 
projector  have  been  fully  realized  and  the  wisdom  of  its  establishment   vindicated. 


PELGEAM  &  MEYEE. 
Mills  at  Paterson  and  Boonton,  X.  J. 

The  silk  manufacturing  establishment  of  Pelgram  &  Meyer  ranks  with  the  very 
first  in  the  country,  the  product  of  their  looms  being  known  and  sought  for  in  every 
market,  it  being  conceded  that  in  design,  quality  or  finish  they  are  unsurpassed  by 
any  other,  either  domestic  or  foreign.  The  extensive  business  operations  of  this 
house  during  the  past  decade  have  added  much  to  the  importance  of  the  silk  indus- 
try m  America  and  contributed  largely  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  Paterson. 

Pelgram  &  Meyer  inaugurated  this  vast  industry  in  1873,  at  the  old  "  Industry'' 
Mill,  in  Ward  street,  mainly  in  the  department  of  ribbon  manufacture,  but  they  soon 
advanced  to  broad  silk  and  Jacquard  weaving,  and  throwing.  Both  partners  being- 
experienced  in  the  business  they  had  undertaken,  and  shrewd,  far-seeing  business 
men  as  well,  the  enterprise  was  prosperous  from  the  very  outset,  and  increasingly 
so  from  year  to  year.  Their  record  illustrates  as  forcibly  as  that  of  any  other  firm 
in  Paterson  what  may  be  accomplished  by  diligent  attention  to  business,  a  uniform 
course  of  fair  and  equitable  dealing,  and  the  production  of  a  class  of  goods  superior 
to  most  that  are  found  in  the  market,  and  inferior  to  none.  These  are  among  the 
factors  that  have  contributed,  more  than  any  other,  to  the  remarkable  progress  of 
the  past  few  years,  as  shown  by  the  following  record,  which,  probably,  is  almost  or 
quite  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  any  other  American  textile  industry: 

Pelgram  &  Meyer  remained  as  occupants  of  the  "  Industry "  Mill  until  187"), 
when  they  purchased  the  old  "  Heathcote  "  Mill,  at  the  corner  of  Temple  and  Mat- 
lock streets,  their  present  location.  This  old  mill  was  repaired,  renovated,  refitted 
and  fully  equipped,  and  the  firm  continued  to  prosper,  the  business  steadily  ex- 
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panding  so  that,  during  each  of  the  seven  years  next  succeeding,  extensive  buildings 
were  erected  to  shelter  the  thrifty  industry. 

In  1876  the  brick  structure  on  the  Matlock  street  side  was  added,  100x50  feet 
in  size,  four  stories  ;  in  1877  the  original  mill  was  enlarged  and  a  story  added,  and 
new  engine  and  dye-houses  were  built ;  in  1878  the  new  mill,  on  Temple  street,  was 
built,  100x50  feet,  four  stories;  in  1879  the  mill  on  Lane  street  was  added,  100x50 
feet,  four  stories  ;  in  1880,  the  industry  having  expanded  until  it  could  no  longer  be 
profitably  confined  within  the  city  limits,  a  large  frame  mill  at  Boonton,  about  six- 
teen miles  distant  from  Paterson,  which  had  long  stood  idle,  was  secured  by  Messrs. 
Pelgram  and  Meyer,  who  enlarged  it  to  its  present  size,  180x10  feet,  two  stories, 
fitted  it  up,  and  equipped  it  fully  with  throwing  machinery.  In  1881  the  new  brick 
mill  at  Boonton  was  erected,  being  completed  about  the  close  of  the  year.  This 
mill,  located  on  the  bank  of  the  beautiful  Bockaway,  to  which  some  of  its  numerous 
dependencies  extend,  is  admired  by  all  who  see  it  in  passing  on  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western  Bailway,  which  is  distant  but  a  few  hundred  feet.  This  extensive 
mass  of  brick  and  mortar  comprises  about  half  the  area  of  flooring  space  afforded 
by  the  group  of  buildings  in  Paterson,  on  Lane,  Matlock  and  Temple  streets, 
already  described. 

Taken  altogether,  the  buildings  of  this  firm  would  present  the  appearance  of  a 
very  respectably-sized  hamlet — a  little  textile  village.  The  frontage  on  Matlock 
street  is  310  feet,  on  Temple  street  100  feet,  and  on  Lane  street  100  feet,  and  the 
square  thus  formed  is  filled  with  a  number  of  detached  buildings  devoted  to  vari- 
ous uses,  the  total  area  of  flooring  space  being  110,000  square  feet — nearly  four 
acres.  Besides  this  chief  group  there  is  a  dye-house,  built  in  1877,  200x50  feet  in 
extent ;  also  a  number  of  other  minor  structures. 

The  Boonton  works  of  the  fii*m,  as  they  exist  at  the  close  of  1881,  consist  chiefly 
of  one  building,  200x50  feet,  four  stories ;  another  building,  80x50  feet,  one  story  ; 
a  third,  160x50  feet,  one  story ;  and  a  gas  works  more  than  adequate  to  supply  the 
above  with  light.  Total  flooring  area  at  the  Boonton  works,  52,000  square  feet  ; 
grand  total  area  of  flooring  occupied  in  Paterson  and  Boonton,  162,000  square  feet 
— about  six  acres.  Every  building,  in  both  city  and  town,  is  filled  from  top  to  bottom 
with  the  latest  improved  machinery,  for  use  in  each  department.  Included  in  the 
equipment  are  310  power-looms  and  22,000  throwing  spindles.  There  are  1,200 
hands  employed,  to  whom  are  paid  in  wages  $375,000  per  annum.  The  value  of  the 
finished  product  for  1882  will  reach  $1,500,000,  and  may  far  exceed  that  figure  when 
the  Boonton  "annex  "  is  in  full  operation.  This  branch  is  more  especially  devoted 
to  spinning  and  the  manufacture  of  plain  gros  grain  dress  goods. 

The  firm  import  all  their  raw  material  direct  from  the  Eurojjean  and  Asiatic 
markets,  and  in  every  transaction  make  the  utmost  out  of  the  great  advantages 
secured  through  the  use  of  ample  capital  and  a  large  experience  in  the  trade.  Every 
operation  in  the  various  processes  of  manufacture  is  carried  on  on  their  own 
ground  and  under  their  personal  supervision,  and  the  goods  are  sold  direct  to 
wholesale  and  retail  dealers,  without  the  agency  of  "  middlemen."  This  is  accom- 
plished through  the  able  management  of  the  salesman  at  the  New  York  store,  57 
and  59  Greene  street. 
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All  the  dyeing  of  material,  both  in  black  and  colors,  is  done  on  the  premises — 
another  great  advantage,  and  the  colors  of  the  fabrics  produced  are  justly  celebrated 
for  their  superior  excellence,  none  but  the  best  dyes  and  other  drugs  being  used. 
The  spinning  department  is  especially  noted  for  the  exquisite  perfection  of  its 
product ;  the  finest  threads  of  silk  are  spun  here,  equal  to  anything  produced  at  any 
other  silk  factory  in  this  country  or  in  Europe. 

Among  the  chief  of  the  varied  productions  of  this  vast  industry  are  plain  and 
figured  ribbons,  including  Jacquard  goods  of  the  richest  class  ;  also  dress  goods, 
plain  and  brocaded,  and  other  fabrics,  all  of  which  have  been  brought  to  such  a  state 
of  rare  perfection  that  they  are  not  excelled  by  any  foreign  production  whatever. 
The  ribbon  product  is  especially  large,  and  the  leading  brands  of  the  firm,  the 
"P.  &  M."  monogram  and  "  Metropolis,"  are  recognized  as  indications  of  excel- 
lence by  the  trade  the  country  over,  so  great  and  widespread  is  the  reputation  they 
have  achieved.  Seen  alongside  of  the  most  costly  of  imported  goods,  the  dress 
silks  of  Pelgram  &  Meyer  lose  nothing  by  comparison,  and  when  both  are  placed 
together — not  an  unfrequent  occurrence  in  the  marts  of  trade  where  both  are  sold 
— the  domestic  fabric  is  often  preferred. 

The  firm  added  to  their  business  near  the  close  of  1881  the  production  of  costly 
velvets  and  plushes,  of  a  quality  so  exquisite  that  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect 
confidently  that  at  a  day  not  far  distant  the  American  market  will  be  supplied  with 
this  class  of  goods  from  American  looms,  and  that  they  will  be  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, to  anything  of  foreign  manufacture — another  textile  victory  for  the  "  Lyons  of 
America." 


WILLIAM  STRANGE  &  CO. 
Strange    and    Aiucwright    Mills. 

In  the  year  1868  the  firm  of  William  Strange  &  Co.,  which  had  grown  out  of 
the  great  New  York  silk  importing  house  of  Strange  &  Brother,  who  began  the 
manufacture  of  ribbons  in  Williamsbui-gh  in  1863,  came  to  Paterson,  where  the 
production  of  ribbons  was  con  tinned,  with  a  larger  plant  than  any  other  in  the  city 
at  that  period,  ribbons  being  their  great  specialty.  The  firm  have  now  an  immense 
establishment,  and  rank  with  the  very  first  among  the  princely  silk  manufacturing 
concerns  in  Paterson. 

The  house  of  Strange  A:  Bro.  has  been  in  business  uninterruptedly  for  over 
forty  years,  having  started  in  1838,  at  the  corner  of  William  and  Beaver  streets 
New  York.  The  different  locations  of  the  firm  since  that  time  are  worthy  of  note 
as  marking  the  movement  of  the  importing  trade  up-town,  the  present  location  of 
Strange  <fc  Bro.  being  in  the  new  building  at  the  corner  of  Prince  street  and  Broad- 
way, opposite  the  Metropolitan  Hotel. 

The  manufacturing  firm  is  composed  of  William  Strange  and  his  father,  A.  B. 
Strange.  The  name  of  the  former  appears  during  a  dozen  years  or  more  past  as 
one  of  the  most  active  and  aggressive  silk  manufacturers  in  connection  with  every 
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movement  looking  toward  the  advancement  of  the  industry  in  this  country,  and 
especially  in  Paterson,  in  reports  of  the  Silk  Association,  and  in  other  publications 
devoted  to  the  industry,  and  he  has  for  years  held  a  high  place  in  the  counsels  of 
his  associates  whenever  a  danger  was  to  be  averted  or  an  advautage  gained — as,  for 
instance,  in  respect  to  the  tariff  question. 

The  manufacture  of  ribbons  in  Williamsburgh  was  started  with  forty  looms. 
A  member  of  the  firm  aboixt  this  time  went  to  England  and  purchased  the  entire 
plant  of  John  Day  &  Co.,  at  Coventry,  at  one  time  a  vast  and  important  industry. 
The  company  had  failed,  and  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  plant,  the  finest  and  most 
extensive  by  far  for  the  manufacture  of  ribbons  in  this  country,  Mr.  Day,  his  family 
and  a  large  number  of  the  hands  formerly  employed  at  the  Coventry  establishment, 
including  dyers,  came  over  and  found  employment,  mainly  with  Strange  &  Co. 
Afterwards  John  Day  established  himself  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Murray  Mill, 
manufacturing  on  his  own  account.     He  is  still  engaged  in  the  business. 

In  1863,  and  for  years  thereafter,  the  Stranges  were  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  ribbons  in  this  country,  and  they  have  maintained  a  proud  position  in  that 
especial  branch  to  the  present  time.  They  also  produce  a  very  superior  class  of 
dress  silks  and  other  goods. 

Much  might  be  written  in  reference  to  the  difficulties  with  which  the  ribbon 
manufacture  has  had  to  contend,  and  of  the  signal  success  achieved.  First  of  all 
there  was  the  great  prejudice  in  favor  of  foreign  goods.  It  was  held  for  many  years 
that  it  was  impossible  to  make  as  good  a  ribbon  in  Paterson  as  at  Lyons.  When 
William  Strange  first  called  on  a  leading  New  York  ribbon  house  in  reference  to 
his  product,  many  years  ago,  he  was  promptly  told,  "It's  of  no  earthly  use,  Mr. 
Strange  ;  you  are  only  wasting  your  time  and  ours.  We  buy  nothing  but  the  best 
of  goods,"  the  inference  being  that  his  firm  could  not  make  them.  "All  right,  gen- 
tlemen," was  the  reply  ;  "  we  shall  see  in  the  future."  To-day  all  the  best  goods  in 
the  line  of  ribbons  bought  by  that  house  are  manufactured  in  Paterson,  at  the  mill 
of  William  Strange  &  Co.,  the  directions  given  to  their  agents  on  the  other  side 
being  to  place  no  orders  for  ribbons  there,  as  they  can  be  purchased  here  equal  in 
quality,  and  cheaper. 

The  facilities  at  this  establishment  are  so  ample  and  the  business  kept  so  well 
in  hand,  under  the  admirable  management  of  Mr.  Strange,  that  all  orders  are  filled 
very  promptly.  A  large  business  is  done  with  jobbers  East  and  West,  the  smaller 
ones  being  supplied  from  the  house  in  New  York,  while  the  larger  orders  are 
shipped  direct  from  the  mills. 

"  The  present  status  is  as  follows  :  Plant— looms,  260  ;  spindles,  18,000,  a  portion 
of  the  throwing  being  done  outside;  hands  employed,  1,000;  pay-roll,  fortnightly. 
$15,000;  consumption  of  raw  material,  80,000  lbs.  raw  silk,  and  2,000  lbs.  cotton 
per  annum;  total  value  of  product,  about  $1,000,000  yearly  ;  flooring  space,  111,500 
square  feet ;  power  employed,  190  horse.  When  first  established  in  Paterson,  m 
1868,  the  firm  employed  about  200  hands  and  ran  50  ribbon  looms  The  manufac- 
ture is  in  the  care  of  William  Strange,  and  he  has  as  his  efficient  assistant  Frederick 
Baer,  an  experienced  and  accomplished  manufacturer,  before  alluded  to.  The 
character  of  the  firm  is  uniformly  aggressive,  and  all   new  improvements  of  merit 
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are  promptly  adopted,  and  increased  facilities  added  constantly.  The  extensive 
buildings  occupied,  situated  on  Madison  street,  are  of  imposing  appearance,  ranking 
with  the  first  in  Paterson,  and  the  equipment,  which  is  ample,  consists  of  the  best 
mechanical  appliances  in  every  department  of  the  manufacture. 


HAMIL  &  BOOTH. 
Passaic  Silk  Works,  and  Hamil  Mill. 

As  noted  in  a  foregoing  sketch  of  the  establishment  in  Paterson  of  pioneer  silk 
manufacturers,  Robert  Hamil  and  James  Booth  entered  into  copartnership  and 
started  in  business  in  1855.  It  is  the  only  establishment  founded  at  that  early 
period,  or  even  several  }-ears  subsequent  thereto,  that  has  not  only  maintained  its 
original  name  but  of  which  it  may  also  be  said  that  it  has  been  uninterruptedly 
prosperous  from  the  very  outset  to  the  present  date.  In  1852  James  Booth  was 
known  as  a  practical  silk  worker,  occupying  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the 
finishing  department  at  the  Gun  Mill,  for  John  Kyle,  at  a  salary  of  s6  per  week. 
Robert  Hamil,  also  a  thorough  and  competent  workman,  was  employed  in  the  same 
mill,  as  superintendent  of  the  hard  silk  department,  on  the  fourth  floor,  at  a  salary 
of  $9  per  week.  The  pay  books  of  the  mill  of  that  period  are  still  in  existence  to 
show  this.  In  later  years  these  gentlemen  stood  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant silk  manufacturing  establishments  in  Paterson,  which  means  one  of  the  first 
in  the  country  ;  the  consumption  of  raw  material  in  their  two  extensive  mills,  on 
Ward  street  and  on  Mill  street,  aggregating  upward  of  2,500  lbs.  per  week,  a  greater 
amount  than  was  manipulated  by  all  the  silk  mills  in  Paterson  taken  together  at 
any  date  prior  to  I860  or  thereabout. 

Messrs.  Hamil  <k  Booth  commenced  in  a  small  way  in  the  Beaver  Mill,  a  loca- 
tion that  seems  to  have  been  fixed  upon  as  a  starting  point  of  a  great  many  of  the 
infant  silk  enterprises  of  the  period.  Here  they  put  in  $5,000  worth  of  machineiy 
and  began  as  throwsters,  with  twenty  operatives.  After  two  years  of  successful 
operation  they  leased  two  rooms  in  the  Machinists'  Association  building,  afterward 
occupied  by  P.  &  I.  Bannigan,  and  enlarged  their  business.  They  remained  here 
until  1858  or  1859,  when  they  rented  a  portion  of  the  Murray  Mill,  belonging  to 
John  Byle.  Hamil  &  Booth  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  really  great  rivals  with 
whom  the  pioneer  establishment  of  Mr.  Byle  had  to  compete.  The  firm  felt  their 
wray  slowly  and  cautiously  to  success,  only  enlarging  their  facilities  and  extending 
their  operations  as  circumstances  strictly  warranted.  Upon  removing  to  the  Mur- 
ray Mill  they  again  extended  their  business.  For  about  fifteen  years  the  firm  were 
exclusively  throwsters,  but  from  1868  to  1870  they  attempted  gros  grains  and  black 
silks,  and  though  their  product  was  excellent,  so  perfect  that  a  medal  was  awarded 
by  the  American  Institute  in  1869,  yet  the  condition  of  the  markets,  growing  out  of 
the  Franco-German  war  of  1870-71,  led  them  to  suspend  this  branch  for  the  time 
bein£. 
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The  firm  remained  at  the  Murray  Mill  until  1852,  when  they  bought  the  "  Pas- 
saic Mill,"  on  Ward  street,  near  Kailroad  avenue.  This  mill  had  been  built  by  Fuller 
Brothers,  of  New  York,  jobbers  of  machine  twist,  etc.,  who  displayed  for  their  sign  a 
figure  of  a  sailor  waving  his  hat  aloft.  J.  C.  Fuller,  one  of  the  firm,  is  described  as 
an  inventive  and  enterprising  genius,  who  was  foremost  in  the  building  of  the  mill, 
which  was  erected  about  1858  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  by  a  new  process  a 
patent  loup  twist  and  other  novelties.  At  the  time  Hamil  &  Booth  succeeded  to 
the  occupancy,  the  mill  was  in  size  40x180  feet,  and  the  new  proprietors  at  once 
raised  it  one  story  and  added  80  feet  to  its  width.  About  1874  they  again  extended 
it,  by  the  addition  of  an  L  75x80  feet  in  size,  and  there  have  been  various  improve- 
ments and  minor  additions  made  since,  until  it  now  ranks  with  the  first  and 
most  extensive  silk  mills  in  the  city.  In  1872  the  firm  bought  the  large  building  on 
the  race,  at  the  Northwest  corner  of  Mill  and  Market  streets,  known  as  the  old  God- 
win Cotton  Mill,  it  having  been  originally  devoted  to  the  cotton  manufacture.  This 
is  a  three-story  building  with  attic,  58x200  feet  in  size.  After  the  purchase  of  the 
Godwin,  which  was  rechristened  the  "  Hamil,"  Mill,  the  firm  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ribbons  and  twilled  goods.  In  1873  they  resumed  the  production  of  gros 
grain  and  black  dress  silks  ;  in  1874  they  added  fringe  silks,  with  Jacquard  weaving, 
and  the  firm  are  to-day  among  the  largest  manufacturers  of  these  goods,  also  of  silk 
handkerchiefs,  scarfs,  millinery  silks,  grenadines  and  other  of  the  higher  class  of 
silk  products,  in  Paterson. 

The  present  status  of  this  important  industry  may  be  represented  statistically 
as  follows  :  Plant  — silk  looms,  400;  spindles,  30,000,  a  portion  of  the  throwing  being 
done  outside  ;  hands  employed,  1,140  ;  pay  roll,  fortnightly,  $16,000  ;  co  nsumption  of 
material,  2,500  lbs.  of  raw  silk  per  week  ;  total  value  of  product,  about  $1,500,000 
per  annum.  All  the  buildings  are  full  from  top  to  bottom  of  machinery  of  the  best 
description;  every  new  and  valuable  improvement  is  at  once  adopted  and  the  goods 
are  of  superior  excellence.  Since  the  demise  of  Mr.  Hamil,  September  11th,  1880,. 
Mr.  Booth  attends  to  the  outside  business,  the  financial  feature,  at  the  office  in  New 
York,  No.  461  Broome  street,  while  Peter  M.  Bannigan,  who  represents  the  Hamil 
interest,  is  in  full  charge  of  the  details  of  manufacture  at  the  mills,  a  department 
which  was  formerly  presided  over  by  Mr.  Booth.  The  remarkable  and  uniform 
success  of  the  firm,  almost,  if  not  quite,  unprecedented  in  the  silk  industry  in  this 
country,  is  attributed  to  a  perfect  understanding  of  their  business  and  a  rigid  atten- 
tion thereto  by  the  firm,  and  these  conditions  remain  unchanged.  The  business  is  con- 
tinued under  an  arrangement  whereby  the  affairs  of  the  concern  are  to  be  conducted 
under  the  same  firm  name  for  the  space  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  Mr.  Hamil's 
death,  and  longer  if  mutually  agreeable,  it  being  optional  with  Mr.  Booth  to  pur- 
chase the  interest  of  the  Hamil  heirs,  if  he  shall'so  desire. 


E.  &  H.  ADAMS. 
Harmony,  Industry  and  Essex  Mills. 
In  the  early  days  of  "Industrial  Paterson"  Cotton  was  King,  and  none  disputed 
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liis  supremacy  ;  but  in  these  later  years  Queen  Silk  is  in  the  ascendant,  having  to 
no  inconsiderable  extent  wrested  the  sceptre  from  his  grasp,  and,  with  dainty  and 
luxurious  ways,  quite  overshadowed  the  old  monarch  and  in  a  measure  hidden  him 
from  view  by  the  ample  spread  of  her  rustling  and  gorgeous  draperies.  It  is  a  fact 
noted  by  political  economists  that  these  two  textile  sovereigns  rarely,  if  ever,  dwell 
in  harmony,  or  achieve  anything  like  an  equal  importance,  when  their  location  is 
identical  and  their  subjects  too  closely  intermingled.  Both  are  absolute  in  charac- 
ter and  neither  is  disposed  to  tolerate  a  brother,  or  a  sister,  near  the  throne.  Con- 
ceding this  to  be  true  in  a  general  sense,  it  is  a  matter  of  real  gratification  to  find 
an  establishment  in  which  the  thrones  are  closely  united,  the  Montague  and  Capu- 
let  wedded,  and,  figuratively  speaking,  the  silken  and  the  cotton  fibres  combined  in 
a  single  thread.  There  is  probably  no  such  union  existing  anywhere  (not  to  an 
extent  to  warrant  a  mention)  save  in  the  vast  establishment  which  is  the  subject  of 
this  sketch.  Taking  the  department  of  silk  manufacture  alone,  there  are  other  estab- 
lishments that  are  more  extensive  ;  but  considering  the  silk  and  cotton  features 
together,  and  they  at'e  very  closely  united  here,  there  is  probably  no  more  important 
textile  industry  in  Paterson;  none  that  employs  more  hands,  that  occupies  more 
space  nor  that  can  show  a  greater  amount  of  product. 

E.  ct  H.  Adams  boast  of  an  origin  dating  back  to  1829,  or  more  than  a  half-cen- 
turv  ago.  In  the  3-ear  named  William  Adams,  the  father  of  the  present  sole  pro- 
prietor of  this  flourishing  industry,  started  to  weave  mosquito  netting  in  New  York 
city,  with  one  loom.  In  1810  a  large  dry-house  was  built  at  No.  28  Perry  street, 
New  York.  About  1852,  the  two  sons,  since  so  closely  identified  with  Paterson, 
Henry  and  Robert  Adams,  also  an  older  brother,  William,  completed  their  educa- 
tion, and  Henry,  ever  active  and  aggressive,  and  from  his  earliest  youth  possessed 
•  if  excellent  qualifications  for  business,  entered  a  store  in  New  York,  established  by 
his  father  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactured  product,  mosquito  nets,  crown-linings, 
buckrams,  etc.  In  1851-2  a  large  finishing  house  was  built  in  West  Seventeenth 
street.  Jn  1857  the  firm  of  William  Adams  &  Co  was  organized,  the  two  sons, 
Robert  and  Henry,  being  the  "  Company,"  and  the  old  Harmony  Mill,  Paterson, 
belonging  to  the  estate  of  Duncan  McEwen,  was  bought.  This  mill  had  long  been 
occupied  as  a  cotton  factory  by  Mr.  McEwen.  When  the  Adams's  began  here  they 
had  a  plant  of  sixteen  looms,  and  about  1,690  spindles.  In  1858-9  a  large  bleachery, 
finishing  and  dye-house  were  added,  and  the  finishing-house  in  New  York  was 
abandoned,  this  branch  of  the  manufacture,  also,  being  transferred  to  Paterson.  In 
1862  a  large  extension  was  built  to  the  Harmony  Mill,  the  product  being  still  the 
same,  mainly  mosquito  nets.  In  1864  the  firm  of  William  Adams  &  Co.  dissolved, 
and  that  of  R.  &  H.  Adams  was  formed,  the  lather  retiring 

In  March,  1869,  the  Harmony  Mill  burned,  and  the  firm  sustained  a  loss 
of  $100,000  above  the  insurance,  but  a  superior  structure  soon  replaced  the  old 
mill.  In  1871  the  Essex  Mill,  belonging  to  the  Colt  estate,  was  bought  and  large 
additions  and  improvements  made.  In  1874  a  large  storehouse  was  erected  on 
Mill  street  opposite  the  Essex  Mill.  In  1875  the  Industry  Mill,  which  had  been 
occupied  by  H.  M.  Low  as  a  cotton  factory,  was  purchased,  torn  clown  and  rebuilt. 
The  same  year  the  bleachery  and  dye-house  burned.     In    1876  the  new   Harmony 
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Mill  was  built,  in  front  of  the  old  Harmon}',  and  the  silk  manufacture  was  begun.  In 
1877  the  old  Harmony  Mill  was  altered,  one  story  being  added  for  the  manufacture 
of  broad  silk,  handkerchiefs,  etc.,  the  new  mill  being  devoted  mainly  to  silk  throw- 
ing and  ribbon  weaving. 

March  4th,  1879,  the  firm  dissolved,  Robert  retiring  and  Henry  remaining  as 
sole  proprietor.  The  firm  name  was  retained  by  Heniy,  by  legal  right,  the  question 
being  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  a  court  of  law,  which  decided  the  case  in 
favor  of  Henry  Adams  and  adversely  to  the  claim  of  Robert. 

In  1879  the  Industry  Silk  Mill  was  built,  in  front  of  the  Industry  Cotton  Mill, 
and  in  December,  18^0,  an  extension  to  the  Harmony  Cotton  Mill  was  commenced, 
59x98,  with  an  L  extending  across  the  Industry  lot,  15x68,  all  four  stories  through- 
out, with  the  intention  of  adding  two  stories  more  in  the  future,  the  walls  being 
very  substantial  and  fully  equal  to  even  a  greater  addition  in  height.  New  ma- 
chinery of  the  very  best  character  was  placed  in  this  mill,  and  several  new  branches 
were  added,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  silesias,  wiggins,  cambrics,  and  other 
materials  used  in  the  milliners'  and  dressmakers'  art.  Quite  recently  the  manufac- 
ture of  bobbinet  and  tarletan  has  been  added,  something  quite  new  to  this  couutrv. 
A  new  boiler-house  has  been  built  adjoining  the  Harmony  Mill,  between  that  and 
the  Industry,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city  devoted  to  that  use ;  size  -Joxfi:). 
Here  four  new  boilers  have  been  placed,  of  100  horse-power  each.  Two  more  will 
be  added,  making  a  battery  of  six  boilers  in  all.  March  loth,  1880,  ground  w  i  s 
broken  for  a  two-story  extension  to  the  Industry  Mill,  30xl'28  feet,  two  stories,  which 
was  finished  in  a  few  months  and  is  now  occupied  as  a  dj^e-house  and  bleacher y, 
the  firm  doing  all  their  own  dyeing,  in  cotton.  During  1881  a  new  engine-house 
was  built  and  a  Corliss  engine  of  350  horse-power  added. 

This  immense  establishment  is  under  the  general  management  of  William 
Adams,  son  of  the  proprietor,  who,  though  still  a  very  young  man,  displays  a  re- 
markable aptitude  for  business.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Columbia  College,  New  York, 
with  high  honors.  He  is  especially  accomplished  in  mathematics,  and  produces 
the  most  wonderfully  elaborate  tables  showing  in  comparative  form  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  the  different  departments  of  the  establishment.  Henry  Adams, 
whose  natural  business  talents  have  been  cultivated  until  he  is  the  peer  of  any  he  is 
likely  to  encounter  in  the  great  marts  of  trade,  gives  his  personal  attention  to  the 
New  York  warerooms,  Nos.  83  and  85  Greene  street,  corner  of  Spring,  where  the 
product  of  the  mills  is  sold,  without  the  aid  of  any  "  middlemen  "  to  share  the 
profits. 

The  business  offices  in  Paterson  are  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  city,  being  fit- 
ted up  in  a  most  thorough  manner,  and  furnished  with  every  convenience,  including 
telephonic  connection  with  all  parts  of  the  city  and  with  the  New  York  office  ;  also 
a  fire-alarm  signal  box,  No.  LXXI,  placed  alongside  the  desk  in  the  principal  office-, 
though  the  excellent  and  ample  facilities  for  extinguishing  a  fire  in  the  establish- 
ment are  so  perfect  as  to  render  this  almost  unnecessary. 

In  the  matter  of  fire-escapes  the  most  admirable  arrangements  exist,  which 
ensures  the  safety  of  the  employes  almost  beyond  a  doubt,  no  matter  what  the 
emergency.     This  thoughtful  consideration  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  their  hands 
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is  one  of  the  prominent  characteristics  of  this  firm,  and  the  most  pleasant 
relations  are  maintained  between  employer  and  employed,  since  the  change  which 
took  place  in  March,  1879.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  the  operatives  to  have 
their  wages  advanced  without  any  solicitation,  and  the  uniform  attitude  of  the  firm 
conduces  to  the  general  good  feeling  and  to  cement  the  bonds  of  harmony  and 
identity  of  interest  between  Capital  and  Labor  as  represented  here.  The  most 
perfect  system  is  maintained  in  the  vast  establishment,  and  all  the  operations  are 
conducted  as  if  regulated  by  clockwork; but  there  is  no  unnecessary  rigidity  intro- 
duced, merely  to  assert  a  superiority  and  widen  the  gulf  between  employer  and  em- 
ployed. The  business  of  mosquito  net  weaving  in  this  country  must  acknowledge  the 
elder  Adams  as  its  founder,  and  this  establishment,  which  has  grown  from  such  a 
humble  beginning,  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  There  are  several  other  manufac- 
tories of  mosquito  net  in  the  country,  but  they  are  too  insignificant  to  be  named  in 
comparison  to  this. 

The  machinery  in  the  several  departments  is  of  great  variety,  and  probably 
could  not  be  duplicated  in  this  country.  The  cotton  product  alone  consists  of  over 
fifty  different  classes  of  fabric.  As  now  existing,  with  all  the  additions  in  space  and 
machinery  recently  added,  both  the  silk  and  cotton  manufactures  are  carried  on  in 
all  their  branches.  The  establishment  is  a  veritable  textile  principality  within 
itself.  There  is  even  a  machine  shop  perfectly  equipped  to  repair  old  and  build 
new  machinery.  There  are  also  carpenters',  painters',  millwrights'  and  other  de- 
partments in  which  the  best  of  mechanics  are  to  be  found,  about  forty  in  all,  outside 
of  either  silk  or  cotton  operatives,  constantly  employed  on  new  work  or  in 
repairing ;  and  when  there  is  a  building  to  erect — and  there  are  usually  one  or  two 
"  on  the  stocks  " — many  more  workmen  are  added,  the  work  being  all  done  by  the 
day — no  contracts. 

Of  the  processes  of  manufacture  it  is  unnecessary  to  write  ;  the  manufacture  of 
the  great  staple,  mosquito  netting,  is  quite  simple,  the  loom  used  being  in  general 
construction  very  like  any  other  loom,  except  that  it  is  so  arranged  that  the  threads 
are  left  with  a  space  between,  and  are  not  driven  closely  together,  as  in  cloths. 
After  the  weaving  the  net  is  washed,  dried,  starched  and  ironed,  all  by  machinery, 
and  so  cheaply  is  it  produced  that  it  is  generally  regarded  quite  as  economical 
to  buy  a  new  one  as  to  wash  one  when  soiled.  In  the  dyeing  of  the  product  this 
firm  excels  all  others,  jn-oducing  many  more  as  well  as  more  attractive  colors  than 
were  known  until  quite  recently,  including  all  shades  and  hues,  both  standard  and 
fancy.  The  product  in  this  line  is  about  260,000  8 -yard  pieces  per  month,  or  over 
3,000,000  per  annum,  and  this  is  shipped  to  every  country  on  the  habitable  globe 
where  it  is  warm  enough  for  mosquitoes  or  other  insects  to  exist  for  the  torment 
of  man.  Great  quantities  are  shipped  to  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  the  orders  from 
China  and  India  being  very  heavy  and  incipasingly  so.  The  yearly  product  of 
It.  &  H.  Adams  is  adequate  to  the  erection  of  canopies  over  1,500,000  beds,  and  the 
boon  extended  to  suffering  humanity,  at  the  cost  of  but  a  few  shillings  for  each  net, 
should  entitle  the  firm  to  a  monument  (which  might  be  erected  by  piling  up  the 
myriads  of  baffled  mosquitoes)  as  a  Beneficent  Institution. 

Following  are  the  statistics  of  the  establishment  as  existing  at  the  close  of  1881: 
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Area  of  flooring  in  the  Industry  Mill— main  building,  39,984  square  feet;  upper  tower, 
400  feet;  lower  tower,  500  feet ;  picker  house,  3,000  feet ;  machine  shop,  2,910  ;  ware- 
room,  2,450  feet ;  dye-house,  2,400  feet ;  can  room,  2,400  feet ;  can  room  extension, 
720  feet ;  bleach  house,  2,700  feet ;  bleach  house  tower,  200  feet ;  total,  59,494  feet. 
New  mill — main  building,  15,640  feet ;  bridge  tower,  980  feet ;  bridge,  231  feet ;  total, 
10,854  feet.  Blacksmith  shop,  420  feet ;  surge  house,  644  feet.  Harmony  Mill — 
main  building,  30,000  feet;  dry-house,  19,500  feet;  front  mill,  10,400  feet;  front 
mill  extension,  840  feet ;  front  mill  extension,  engine  house,  2,400  feet ;  storehouse, 
18,600  feet ;  Harmony  extension,  36,166  feet.  Essex  Mill — main  building,  40,500 
feet ;  extensions,  37,800  feet ;  connections,  11,260  feet ;  total,  89,560  feet.  New  ex- 
tension for  bleachery  and  dye-house,  5,680  feet.  Grand  total,  290,552  square  feet. 
The  quantity  of  cotton  consumed  averages  about  66,000  lbs.  weekly,  or  nearly  three 
million  lbs.  per  annum,  value  of  raw  material  used  per  annum  about  £400,000.  Amount 
of  raw  silk  material  used,  1,600  lbs.  fortnightly  ;  41,600  lbs.  per  annum;  value,  about 
a  quarter  million  dollars,  varying  of  course  according  to  the  cost  of  raw  silk.  Total 
value  manufactured  silk  product,  about  §450,000.  Number  of  looms  on  cotton,  1,200; 
number  of  spindles,  cotton,  56,512  ;  number  of  looms  on  silk,  150,  divided  about 
equally  between   ribbons   and   broad   goods. 

About  60  dozen  handkerchief  and  450  12-yard  pieces  of  ribbon  are  turned  out 
daily.  Number  of  hands  employed,  in  cotton — Essex  Mill,  280 ;  Industry,  292  ; 
Harmony,  184  ;  total,  756 ;  in  silk,  404  bands  ;  carpenters,  masons,  machinists,  etc., 
40 ;  new  mill,  fully  equipped,  product,  silesias,  tarletans,  bobbinets,  cambrics,  etc., 
400  hands ;  grand  total,  1,600  hands.  Amount  paid  in  wages,  $13  500  fortnightly  ; 
$351,000  per  annum.  Horse-power — Essex  Mill,  water,  370  ;  Harmony,  water,  180 ; 
silk  mill,  steam  engine,  45  ;  Industry,  water,  180  ;  Harmony  and  Essex,  steam,  350 ; 
total,  1,125.  A  still  further  enlargement  of  this  monster  establishment  was  in  con- 
templation at  the  beginning  of  1882,  and  the  constantly  increasing  business  not 
only  warrants  this  but  will,  it  is  thought,  render  it  absolutely  necessaiw,  orders 
being  received  continually  much  faster  than  they  can  be  filled.  As  it  at  present 
exists  this  most  important  among  the  industries  of  Paterson  doubtless  furnishes 
food  to  at  least  3,000  of  the  working  class,  a  matter  for  pride  and  congratulation, 
even  if  there  were  no  other  important  results. 


BENJAMIN  B.  TILT. 

The  year  1860,  and  the  few  years  subsequent  thereto,  were  signalized  by  the 
establishment  in  Paterson  of  the  most  important  silk  manufacturing  concerns  that 
had  yet  been  known,  and  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions  these  remain,  though 
changed  perhaps  in  name,  management  or  ownership,  to  the  present.  The  men 
who  arrived  during  that  period  were  of  uncommon  force  and  energy,  men  of 
brains  and  pluck  and  capital,  and  of  broad  and  comprehensive  views,  such  as  are 
certain  to  leave  their  impress  behind  on  whatever  enterprise  they  have  taken  in 
hand,  as  well  as  on  the  place  they  have  chosen  as  the  theatre  of  their  operations. 
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The  first  of  these  to  arrive  was  Benjamin  B.  Tilt,  who  came  from  New  York 
early  in  180),  and  took  a  plant  of  silk-throwing  machinery  on  the  top  floor  of  the 
Phoenix  Mill,  then  mainly  devoted  to  the  cotton  manufacture.  It  would  be  most 
unfitting  to  lightly  pass  over  the  career  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Tilt,  who  for  nearly 
twenty  years  was  very  closely  identified  with  the  silk  industry  in  Paterson,  and  who 
did  much  toward  adding  to  its  importance.  It  will  amply  repay  the  reader  of  this 
work  to  contemplate  the  humble  beginning  of  a  man  to  whom,  better  than  to  most 
of  those  so  designated,  may  be  fitly  applied  the  term  "  self-made."  Mr.  Tilt  came 
to  this  country  from  Coventry,  England,  when  he  was  in  his  twenty-eighth  year. 
He  had  been  regularly  apprenticed  to  the  silk  manufacture  and  was  a  practical  and 
skilled  workman.  He  came,  as  many  others  did,  thinking  that  America  would  offer 
a  grand  opportunity  for  a  young  man  who  was  a  capable  silk-worker  to  rise.  He 
went  first  to  Philadelphia,  but  found  little  encouragement,  the  silk  business  being 
still  in  its  infancy.  He  could  find  no  work  and  so  he  went  to  New  York.  Here  he 
found  it  much  the  same,  and  he  wandered  about  sick  and  discouraged  at  finding 
matters  so  vastly  different  from  what  he  had  been  led  to  expect.  One  day  he  ap- 
plied for  work  to  a  silk  manufacturer  named  McCrary,  and  was  about  to  receive  the 
same  answer  as  from  others,  when  the  man  discovered  in  some  way  that  he  was 
being  addressed  by  the  nephew  of  an  old  friend  and  schoolmate.  That  settled  the 
matter  and  turned  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  applicant,  who  was  at  once  given  work. 
For  some  time  he  supported  not  only  himself  but  a  fellow  voyager,  named  Hall, 
who  had  not  been  so  fortunate  in  securing  work.  But  his  ambitious  spirit  could 
not  rest.  Soon  he  wras  heard  of  in  Boston,  where  he  entered  into  partnership  with 
an  acquaintance  he  had  made  in  New  York,  by  the  name  of  Dowell. 

Tilt  &  Dowell  commenced  the  manufacture  of  silk  at  first  in  a  very  humble 
way,  but  the  business  grew  rapidly  in  extent  and  importance.  After  several  years 
of  prosperity  Mr.  Dowell  died,  and  then  the  firm  of  B.  B.  Tilt  &  Co.  was  formed,  a 
new  partner  being  admitted.  Daring  the  existence  of  the  firm  as  Tilt  &  Dowell  the 
Mechanics'  Association,  of  Boston,  awarded  them  a  silver  medal  for  the  excellence 
of  their  manufactures,  a  high  honor,  as  this  body  was  not  distributing  such  tokens 
except  "  for  cause."  The  firm  of  B.  B.  Tilt  &  Co.  continued  until  1817,  when  it  was 
changed  to  Tilt  &  Dexter.  In  1849  a  store  was  established  in  New  York  whereat  to 
dispose  of  the  products.  Afterward,  in  185."),  Mr.  Dexter  and  others  bought  out  Mr. 
Tilt's  interest  and  organized  the  house  of  Dexter,  Lambert  &  Co.,  as  elsewhere 
stated.  Mr.  Tilt,  after  some  years  spent  in  the  silk  commission  business  in  New 
York,  came  to  Paterson  at  the  date  above  mentioned  and  in  time  organized  the 
Phoenix  Silk  Manufacturing  Company,  which  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive of  the  many  large  concerns  engaged  in  the  business  in  Paterson. 

It  is  understood  that  the  silk  plant  taken,  for  debt,  by  Mr.  Tilt  was  not  adequate, 
for  the  "tradition"  is  that  about  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  purchased  the 
plant  of  John  Birchenough,  in  the  Beaver  Mill.  John  Birchenough  was  either  the 
second  or  third  in  order  of  time  to  engage  in  the  silk  industry  in  Paterson,  after 
John  Byle.  The  product  of  B.  B.  Tilt  &  Co.  was  at  first  gum  silks  and  sewings. 
The  business  grew  apace,  and  soon  the  New  York  house  was  given  up  and  Mr.  Tilt 
concentrated  all  his  skill  and  energy  on  the  silk  manufacture,  for  which  he  had 
always  a  great  penchant. 
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In  1862,  upon  the  attainment  of  his  majority,  Mr.  Tilt's  son  Albert  was  admitted 
to  a  partnership,  the  firm  name  being  B.  B.  Tilt  &  Son.  Business  continued  to 
prosper,  and  the  concern  outgrew  their  limited  space  and  the  industry  spread  to 
other  mills.  In  1863-4  there  were  three  mills  wholly  or  in  part  occupied,  the 
Phomix,  the  Beaver  and  the  old  Watson.  In  1865  the  Tilts  secured  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  Phoenix  Manufacturing  Company,  which  had  been  devoted  to  the 
cotton  manufacture,  and  the  product  was  changed  from  cotton  to  silk  throughout, 
Mr.  Tilt  being  President  of  the  company.  Additions  were  made  to  the  Phoenix 
Mill  from  time  to  time  until  there  were  facilities  to  not  only  manufacture  every- 
thing in  the  line  of  silk  goods  but  to  build  the  machinery  wherewith  to  do  the  work, 
some  of  the  very  best  looms  and  other  machinery  in  use  being  built  on  the  premises. 
The  year  1877  found  the  company  among  the  most  aggressive  of  all  in  their  line, 
and  taking  a  very  prominent  place  both  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  and  afterward 
at  Paris,  at  the  World's  Fair.  During  this  time  numerous  medals  were  awai'ded  for 
excellence  of  product ;  medals  of  bronze,  silver  and  gold  by  the  American  Institute 
at  different  dates  ;  of  bronze  and  silver  at  Paris ;  a  medal  and  highest  report  at  the 
Centennial,  besides  diplomas  innumerable  from  other  bodies. 

During  the  pressure  on  heart  and  brain  of  business  troubles  encountered  in 
1874,  Mr.  Tilt,  the  elder,  was  quite  overcome  and  suffered  a  paralytic  stroke,  and 
from  this  time  his  health  steadily  declined  until  his  death,  September  30th,  1870,  at 
the  ripe  age  of  seventy-two  years,  the  business  being  continued  without  change,  the 
junior  partner  having  been  the  real  head  of  the  concern  for  some  time  prior  to  his 
father's  death,  owing  to  the  growing  infirmities  of  the  latter. 

Mr.  Tilt  is  remembered  with  sincere  regret  by  hundreds  of  those  who  were 
his  operatives  in  the  past  two  decades,  and  who  received  from  him  many  marks  of 
kindly  indulgence  and  of  that  paternal  care  for  those  in  his  employ  for  which  he 
was  noted.  He  was  fairly  idolized  by  his  people  about  the  mills,  his  open-handed 
generosity  being  quite  as  remarkable  as  his  cheerful  and  pleasant  familiarity  with 
those  who  were  at  all  deserving.  With  men  like  Benjamin  B.  Tilt  for  employers  there 
would  be  no  such  element  known  as  antagonism  between  Labor  and  Capital. 


THE  PHCENIX  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

Phosnix  Milt,  Paterson  ;  The  Adelaide  Silk  Works,  Allextown,  Pa. 

The  firm  of  B.  B.  Tilt  <fc  Son  was  for  many  years  regarded  as  among  the  more 
aggressive,  both  in  reference  to  the  adoption  of  all  new  and  meritorious  improve- 
ments and  also  in  a  readiness  to  enter  the  lists  in  competition  with  others,  domestic 
or  foreign,  of  any  in  the  field ;  and  the  name  and  product  of  its  successor,  the  Phoe- 
nix Manufacturing  Company,  is  widely  known  through  the  splendid  exhibits  made 
at  the  Centennial  in  1876,  and  at  Paris  in  1878,  to  the  remotest  part  of  this  coun- 
try,  as  well  as  to  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  in  every  industrial  centre  and 
mart  of  trade  throughout  Europe.  The  establishment  and  rapid  advancement  of 
this  concern  in  Paterson,  the  firm  having  grown  out  of  the  great  Boston  house  of 
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Tilt  &  Dexter,  lias  been  fully  detailed  to  the  date  of   the  demise  of   tlie    elder  Tilt, 
leaving  the  son,  Albert  Tilt,  sole  proprietor  of  this  great  industry. 

But  at  the  time  when  the  Centennial  was  being  discussed  and  arranged  for,  Benja- 
min B.  Tilt  was  still  alive  and  full  of  enthusiasm  over  the  project  for  a  grand  dis- 
play of  the  silk  goods  of  America.  Albert  Tilt  was  one  of  the  committee  of  the 
Silk  Association  of  America  at  the  Centennial,  and  was  no  less  determined  that 
there  should  be  a  creditable  display.  The  favorite  idea  at  first  was  to  have  a 
united  exhibit,  all  the  silk  manufacturers  in  the  country  assisting  in  the  effort  to 
show  visitors  from  the  great  silk  manufacturing  towns  and  cities  of  Europe,  in  some 
of  which  the  industry  had  been  prosecuted  for  hundreds  of  years,  what  progress 
had  been  made  in  the  new  world  in  this  beautiful  art.  Everything-  was  done  by  the 
committee  to  make  this  a  success  ;  the  best  space  was  afforded,  also  every  facility 
for  transportation,  etc.,  but  with  no  avail.  The  great  object  sought  was  to  secure  a 
complete  plant  of  silk  machinery  in  operation  ;  and  this  could  easily  have  been  ef- 
fected, and  every  detail  of  the  manipulation  of  silk,  from  the  fibre  to  the  fabric, 
shown  had  all  united,  as  they  were  invited  to  do.  But  this  was  found  to  be  im- 
possible. Some  derided  the  idea  as  Utopian — that  Americans  should  dare  to  show 
the  product  of  their  looms,  and  especially  their  methods  of  manufacture,  to  the 
great  silk  magnates  of  Europe  ;  so  that  the  scheme  as  originally  entertained  proved 
a  failure,  and  it  only  remained  to  see  what  individual  manufacturers  would  do. 

The  elder  Mr.  Tilt  was  anxious,  and,  though  warned  that  it  was  a  foolhardy  at- 
tempt, it  was  decided  that  the  company  should  take  suitable  machinery  and  manu- 
facture on  the  spot,  being  permitted  to  sell  the  product  direct  from  the  looms.  A 
book-mark  loom  of  twenty  shuttles,  a  scarf  or  fancy  ribbon  loom  of  ten  shuttles, 
and  a  broad  silk  loom  for  handkerchiefs,  besides  some  minor  pieces  of  machinery, 
all  the  product  of  their  own  establishment,  were  taken  to  Philadelphia  and  set  in 
motion.  There  was  no  other  attempt  made  to  run  silk  machinery  at  the  Centen- 
nial, except  by  J.  D.  Cutter,  of  Newark,  who  operated  a  hand-loom  on  dress  silks 
for  a  short  time,  and  a  Philadelphia  firm  who  had  a  small  throwing  plant  in 
motion. 

The  success  of  the  experiment  was  far  beyond  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations ;  people  crowded  about  the  marvellous  exhibit,  the  ignorant  gaping  with 
open-mouthed  wonder  and  many  of  the  better  instructed  with  the  greatest  surprise 
to  learn  that  such  a  manufacture  was  actually  being  carried  on  in  this  country. 
Multitudes  pressed  forward  to  purchase  the  goods  as  fast  as  they  came  from  the 
looms,  and  this  daring  venture  proved  not  only  an  industrial  but  also  a  financial 
success.  In  short,  the  company  made  much  money,  even  after  paying  the  enor- 
mous expenses  entailed.  Over  300,000  articles  were  sold  during  the  Exposition  ; 
handkerchiefs,  scarfs,  book-marks,  ribbons,  etc.  The  aggregate  of  sales  made  was 
over  $110,000 ;  more  than  $50,000  worth  was  sold  in  the  month  of  October 
alone. 

The  distribution  broadcast  over  the  whole  country  of  these  beautiful  silk  pro- 
ducts had  a  very  natural  effect.  People  in  remote  sections  got  to  know  more 
about  silk  handkerchiefs  and  other  silken  fabrics  through  the  Centennial — that  is 
to  say,  through  the  exhibit   there   of   the   Phoenix  Manufacturing   Company — than 
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they  would  have  known  in  two  decades  in  the  ordinary  course  of  industrial  pro- 
gress and  such  an  impetus  was  given  to  the  silk  trade  as  it  never  could  have  re- 
ceived from  any  other  source.  This  is  still  being  felt,  and  it  is  doubtless  true  that 
the  silk  manufacturers  of  America  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  Messrs.  Tilt  for  the 
ball  they  set  in  motion,  which  in  rolling  onward  has  started  thousands  of  silk  looms 
all  over  the  land. 

At  the  close  of  the  exhibition  it  was  found  that  the  fifteen  per  cent,  commis- 
sions on  sales  by  the  company  had  aggregated  $19,100  toward  the  Centennial  fund, 
the  silk  exhibit  being  the  third  on  the  list  for  amount  of  benefit,  the  railroad  com- 
ing first,  and  the  glass-blowing  second.  "When  all  was  closed  those  having  in  charge 
the  finances  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  complimented  the  Messrs.  Tilt  highly  on 
their  enterprise  and  congratulated  them  over  their  success.  A  bronze  medal  for 
excellence  of  product  and  the  very  highest  report  were  the  marks  of  approval  re- 
ceived from  the  judges. 

When,  in  1878,  the  question  was  broached  as  to  what  share  American  silk 
manufacturers  should  take  in  the  great  Paris  Exposition,  the  action,  or  inaction,  was 
nearly  the  same.  Again  they  hesitated  and  were  timorous,  and  again  they  finally 
decided  not  to  beard  the  lion  in  his  den  by  going  across  the  Atlantic  to  show  the  silk 
workers  of  the  old  world  what  we  could  produce  after  but  a  few  years'  experience 
and  place  it  side  by  side  to  be  compared  to  the  goods  produced  by  those  engaged 
in  the  industry  while  the  native  savages  still  roamed  through  the  mighty  solitudes 
where  now  the  Paterson  silk  mills  are  located.  There  was  no  united  action,  which 
would  have  resulted  in  a  grand  display,  and  so,  as  in  the  Centennial  year,  the  Phce- 
nix  Manufacturing  Company  entered  the  lists  single-handed,  transporting  their  own 
make  of  looms  to  Paris  and  weaving  their  beautiful  goods  before  the  admiring  gaze 
of  Europe  and  of  the  world. 

There  were  gathered  the  greatest  silk  manufacturers  living ;  men  who  had,  as 
had  their  forefathers  before  them,  drawn  their  first  and  every  subsequent  breath  in 
a  silken  atmosphere ;  they  had  known  all  the  intricacies  of  the  art  since  they  were 
capable  of  knowing  anything,  and  yet  they  marvelled  to  see  this  machinery  from 
across  the  ocean  doing,  as  they  conceded  in  many  cases,  with  a  noble  frankness, 
everything  they  could  do,  and  more.  The  result  was  eminently  satisfactory.  The 
Messrs  Tilt  had  two  looms  at  Paris  ;  one  an  eighteen-shuttle  narrow-goods  loom 
for  weaving  book-marks,  etc.,  and  another,  a  broad-silk  loom,  for  handkerchiefs. 
The  company  paid  all  their  expanses  of  transportation,  etc.,  and  male  money,  and 
before  the  close  of  the  fair  were  pressed  on  all  sides  to  sell  their  machinery.  The 
broad-goods  loom  they  refused  to  sell  ;  the  book-mark  loom  they  did  sell  in  com- 
pliance with  the  earnest  solicitations  of  an  Austrian,  who  paid  1.000  francs  for  it, 
much  more  than  a  new  one  and  took  it  to  Vienna.     Doubtless  the  pattern  was 

what  was  sought.  Here,  too,  the  company  received  asawardsfor  the  excellence  of  their 
product  medals  of  both  silver  and  bronze,  but,  above  all,  was  the  proud  satisfaction  of 
having  mel  the  great  silk  manufacturers  of  Europe  on  their  own  ground  and  of 
holding  their  own,  to  say  the  least. 

There  were  several  other  American  exhibitors  of  silk  goods  at   the  Exposition, 
but  none  with  silk   manufacturing   machinery   in   motion.     One   very   remarkable 
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feature  to  the  European  manufacturers,  who  divide  each  department  of  the  industry 
from  another,  and  rarely  overstep  the  bounds,  was  that  not  only  did  this  company 
display  a  marvellous  knowledge  of  silk  manufacturing,  but  they  had  also 
built  the  looms  on  which  the  work  was  done.  To  find  an  establishment  carrying  on 
branches  so  remarkably  diverse  was  to  them  quite  a  new  revelation. 

The  Phoenix  Manufacturing  Company's  establishment,  included  the  old  John 
E.  Yan  Winkle  machine  shop  and  foundry,  held  under  lease  by  Mr.  Van  Winkle 
until  it  was  burned  in  1875,  when  it  all  came  into  the  hands  of  the  company,  who 
built  up  the  old  Van  Winkle  shop  for  silk  manufacturing  purposes,  and  removed  the 
machine  shop  to  the  lower  floor  of  the  old  Phoenix  Mill,  formerly  used  for  a  weav- 
ing shop,  which  was  then  thoroughly  equipped  with  all  manner  of  tools  and  imple- 
ments for  constructing  silk  machinery,  and  for  repairing.  All  the  tools  necessary 
to  a  full  equipment  were  placed  in  the  shop.  There  were  many  patterns  of  the  very 
best  description  procured  from  the  Yan  Winkle  shop,  and  Henry  Van  Winkle,  the  son 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  establishment  thus  dismantled,  became  the  efficient  super- 
intendent-of  machinery  for  the  new  owners.  Here  the  company  have  the  advantage 
not  only  of  repairing  every  defect  with  the  least  possible  delay  but  also  of  having 
duplicate  parts  to  all  machines  in  readiness  at  any  time  they  may  be  needed. 
Skilled  artisans  are  employed  in  the  various  departments  about  the  premises,  so 
that  all  work  connected  with  the  industry  is  done  mainly  within  the  establishment. 
The  plant,  area  of  floor  space  and  general  statistics  of  the  establishment  are  as  fol- 
lows :  number  of  looms,  500  ;  area  of  flooring  surface,  130,00  )  square  feet  ;  number  of 
hands  employed,  803  ;  payroll,  810,003  fortnightly  or  8260,030  per  annum  ;  total 
amount  of  raw  material  used,  3,000  pounds  weekly  ;  total  value  of  manufactured  pro- 
duct, about  $1,450,000  per  annum  ;  motive  power,  one  turbine  water  wheel  of  140 
horse-power,  and  two  60  horse-power  steam  engines  ;  total  200  horse-power.  Du- 
ring 1881  the  front  portion  of  the  premises  was  entirely  remodeled  and  a  new  struc- 
ture erected,  corresponding  with  the  "  elder  Phoenix  "  in  the  rear.  This  forms  an 
imposing  and  substantial  brick  building,  a  portion  two  and  another  portion  three 
stories  in  height,  the  Western  end  being  elegantly  fitted  up  and  occupied  as  offices, 
and  the  whole  addition  affording  greatly  increased  facilities. 

Albert  Tilt,  who  is  no  less  eminent  for  his  social  qualities  than  for  his  tact  and 
sagacity  in  business  transactions,  is  the  President  of  the  Phrenix  Manufacturing 
Company  and  head  and  front  of  all  the  vast  operations  conducted  by  it  both  at  Pat- 
erson,  at  Allentown,  Pa.,  and  also  in  the  great  marts  of  trade.  In  Samuel  Thorp, 
his  efficient  Superintendent  and  manager  at  Paterson,  Mr.  Tilt  finds  an  invaluable 
aid,  as  did  his  father,  Benjamin  B.  Tilt,  in  the  elder  Mr.  Thorp,  long  since  de- 
ceased, who  was  for  many  years  the  late  Mr.  Tilt's  "right-hand  man.'' 

The  Adelaide  Silk  Works, 
at  Allentown,  Pa.,  an  "annex"  to  the  Phoenix  Mill  in  Paterson,  is  occupied 
mainly,  though  not  exclusively,  for  throwing  the  yarns  woven  at  the  parent  estab- 
lishment. Plain  weaving,  also,  will  be  carried  on  here,  fifty  looms  being  placed 
early  m  1882  already  on  the  upper  floor,  and  during  the  year  the  number  will 
probably  be   increased  to  nearly  or  quite  200. 

27 
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The  history  of  this  enterprise  is  unique.  It  is  valuable  to  other  towns  which, 
like  Allentown,  have  depended  largely  upon  a  single  branch  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. The  idea  of  building  a  mill  was  conceived  in  the  Allentown  Board  of 
Trade  sometime  in  1880,  a  committee  of  the  most  prominent  and  enterprising  citi- 
zens took  it  in  hand  and  promoted  its  success.  These  were  Col.  T.  H.  Good,  ex- 
Mayor  ;  Col.  Hiram  H.  Fisher,  one  of  the  largest  iron  manufacturers  in  the  Lehigh 
Valley  ;  Major  E.  G.  Martin  ;  Captain  M.  L.  Kauffman,  a  young  lawyer  of  large 
fortune  and  great  public  spirit ;  C.  W.  Cooper,  Cashier  of  the  Allentown  National 
Bank  ;  D.  O.  Taylor,  President  of  the  Coplay  Cement  Company,  and  A.  G.  Beninger 
and  Henry  Stellwagen,  leading  merchants.  These  gentlemen  subscribed  largely  of 
their  own  means  and  induced  their  neighbors  to  do  likewise.  When  money  enough 
had  been  assured  to  put  up  the  building  the  committee  made  a  proposition  to  the 
Phoeuix  Manufacturing  Company  to  occupy  it.  Allentown  proposed  to  build  the 
mill  and  give  the  company  a  ten  years'  lease,  with  the  privilege  of  buying  the  build- 
ing at  any  time  within  that  period  at  cost  The  proposition  was  accepted.  The 
building  cost  885,000  and  the  company  equipped  it  with  8150,000  worth  of  ma- 
chinery. 

The  following  more  detailed  description  of  this  splendid  structure  appeared  in 
The  Notions  and  Fancy  Goods  Record  and  Silk  Reporter  soon  after  the  dedication 
and  formal  opening  of  the  mill,  November  17th,  1881. 

"  The  Adelaide  Silk  Works  are  admirably  situated,  and  the  building  is  a  model 
in  an  architectural  and  business  sense,  being  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the 
country,  as  well  as  thoroughly  adapted  for  its  purpose.  It  has  a  frontage  of  257 
feet  and  a  depth  of  50  feet.  There  are  wings  for  the  offices,  vaults,  carpenter  shop, 
engine  and  boiler  house,  also  elevator  and  stair  towers,  thus  leaving  the  main  build- 
ing free  and  open  for  the  machinery.  The  building  is  of  brick,  four  stories  high, 
with  a  smoke-stack  120  feet  high.  A  steam  elevator  runs  the  entire  height  of  the 
building.  Gas  is  used  for  illumination.  The  water  supply  is  abundant.  The  Jor- 
dan Meadow  Extension  of  the  Lehigh  Yalley  Bailroad  runs  to  the  West  wall  of  the 
building,  and  the  receiving  and  shipping  of  goods  is  attended  with  the  greatest 
ease.  There  is  also  a  smaller  building  used  as  a  dining  and  reception  room  for  the 
operatives.  At  present  the  establishment  will  be  used  only  for  '  throwing '  the 
silk  ;  the  weaving  will  be  conducted  at  the  home  establishment  in  Paterson.  The 
first  three  floors  are  filled  with  machinery  for  'throwing'  the  threads  ;  the  fourth  is 
at  present  unoccupied,  but  it  is  intended  to  be  used  as  a  weaving  room,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected to  begin  operations  on  plain  dress  silks  and  ribbons  next  year.  The  works 
were  opened  September  19th  with  twelve  hands ;  there  are  now  250  employed.  As 
many  as  800  operatives  can  be  accommodated.  The  majority  of  the  help  are  girls 
and  boys.  With  the  exception  of  several  old  hands  brought  from  Paterson  as  over- 
seers all  the  operatives  are  natives  of  Allentown,  and  in  two  months  have  shown  a 
remarkable  aptitude  for  the  work.  Allentown  has  about  20,000  inhabitants,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  what  are  known  as  '  Pennsylvania  Dutch,'  but  they  are  of  a 
very  superior  class.  The  machinery  in  the  works,  which  is  made  with  the  latest 
improvements,  is  driven  by  a  double-acting  engine  of  250  horse-power. 

"  Besides  the  building  and  shafting,  the  people  of  Allentown  furnished  motive 
power,  steam  and  gas  fixtures  and  thoroughly  equipped  the  mill  in  all  its  depart- 
ments with  fire-proof  vaults  and  combination  locks  for  storing  raw  material.  A 
building,  apart  from  the  mill,  measuring  10  by  30  feet,  two  stories  high,  is  heated 
by  steam  and  fitted  with  all  appliances  for  the  convenience  of  the  employes  in  pre- 
paring their  meals,  washing,  etc.,  one  floor  of  this  building  is  for  the  use  of  the  boys 
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and  the  other  for  the  girls.  No  one  is  allowed  in  the  mill  except  during  working 
hours,  but  this  building  is  kept  open  for  the  convenience  of  the  employes  during  the 
dinner  hour  and  when  the  mill  is  closed;  the  rooms  are  supplied  with  a  library, 
and  are  intended  to  be  used  also  for  purposes  of  recreation  after  business  is  closed  for 
the  day.  The  mill  was  designed  and  its  construction  superintended  by  A.  Derrom,  Jr. , 
&  Co.,  architects,  of  Patersou,  and  was  built  by  Thomas  W.  Snyder,  the  contractor,  of 
Allentown.  James  Beggs  &  Co.  contributed  toward  the  grand  result  in  their  ca- 
pacity* of  civil  engineers.  The  Superintendent  of  the  mill  is  Louis  Soleliac,  whose 
experience  in  the  silk  trade  well  qualifies  him  for  the  post. 

"  The  dedication  of  the  "  Adelaide  Silk  Works,"  so  named  after  the  accom- 
plished wife  of  Albert  Tilt,  the  President  of  the  company,  was  a  very  notable  event. 
A  special  train  of  palace  coaches  left  Jersey  City  in  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed,  to 
convey  the  many  distinguished  guests  from  Paterson,  New  York  and  elsewhere,  each 
of  whom  had  received  a  silken  invitation  woven  at  the  Phoenix  Mill  in  Paterson. 
These  invitations  were  on  heavy  white  silk  with  fluted  fringed  edges,  the  inscription 
being  woven  in  exquisite  colors  after  a  beautiful  design  and  the  monogram  "  P.  M.  C." 
and  the  arms  of  the  respective  States  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  appearing 
above  on  either  corner.  It  was  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  specimen  of  fancy  silk 
ribbon  weaving  that  has  ever  been  seen  in  this  country,  and  will  be  treasured  up  as  a 
work  of  textile  art  by  many  who  have  received  it,  for  yeai-s  after  the  occasion  for 
which  it  was  woven  has  faded  from  recollection. 

"  It  was  a  great  clay  for  Allentown,  and  the  many  distinguished  manufacturers 
and  others  who  were  drawn  together  were  entertained  in  a  most  princely  manner 
by  President  Tilt.  There  was  a  banquet,  followed  by  speeches  and  sentiment ;  in  the 
afternoon  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  mill  and  surroundings  ;  in  the  evening  there 
was  a  grand  ball.  It  was  probably  the  greatest  "  industrio-social  "  reunion  of  the 
silk  trade  ever  held  in  the  country.  Among  the  prominent  men  who  participated 
were  the  following : 

"John  N.  Stearns,  of  John  N.  Stearns  &  Co.  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Burchard  ;  Charles  M. 
Cornish  ;  D.  O'Donoghue,  of  D.  O'Donoghue  &  Co.,  raw  silk  importers  ;  Einil  and 
Bernhard  Greeff  and  Philip  E.  Gallagher,  of  Greeff  &  Co.;  G.  H.  Burritt,  of  the 
China  and  Japan  Trading  Co.  ;  J.  T.  Walker  ;  F.  Frazer,  of  F.  Frazer  A:  Co.,  and  Row- 
land Johnson,  all  of  New  York  city ;  Albert  Tilt,  President  of  the  Phoenix  Manu- 
facturing Company  ;  John  Ryle,  President  of  the  Pioneer  Silk  Company  ;  James 
Booth,  of  Hamil  &  Booth  ;  C.  Lambert,  of  Dexter,  Lambert  &  Co.  ;  Stephen  Van 
Winkle,  of  J.  H  Booth  A-  Co.  :  George  Morlot.  J.  P.  Mackav,  Hon.  G.  A.  Hobart, 
President  of  the  State  Senate  of  New  Jersey;  E.  T.  Bell,"H.  Y.  Butler,  Mayor 
Gillmor  and  ex-Mayors  Buckley  and  Tuttle,  Hon.  J.  W.  Griggs,  John  J.  Brown, 
President  of  the  First  National  Bank ;  John  Cooke,  President  of  the  Danforth 
Locomotive  Works,  of  Paterson  ;  W.  C.  Wvckoff,  Secretary  of  the  American  Silk 
Association  ;  John  Lucas,  of  Philadelphia  ;  Mrs.  Lucas,'  President  of  the  Wo- 
men's Silk  Culture  Association,  and  Congressman  Mitchell,  of  Pennsylvania ;  also 
various  representatives  of  the  press  and  many  others." 

Allentown  is  full  of  young  women  and  girls,  the  daughters  of  men  who  work  in 
the  iron  furnaces  and  rolling  mills,  who  want  to  work,  but  for  whom  there  has  hith- 
erto been  no  opening,  except  in  a  few  shoe  factories  and  hosiery  mills.  The  silk 
factory  now  gives  these  girls  employment,  the  full  complement  being  not  less  than 
1,003  hands.  Between  35,000  and  40,000  spindles  are  run  in  throwing  yarn  to  be 
woven  at  the  Phoenix  Mill,  with  whose  product  it  is  merged,  and  the  value  given  is 
the  total  before  named,  $1,450,000.  The  number  of  hands  employed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1882  was  about  600,  and  to  these  nearly  $4,000  is  disbursed  fortnightly  in 
wages.     Before  the  year  closes   the   number  of  hands   will  be   increased  to  800  or 
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1,000,  the  full  complement.  The  250  horse-power  engine  referred  to  in  the  Record 
and  Reporter,  as  above  quoted,  is  a  "  Buckeye  "  attached  to  a  battery  of  three  boilers 
of  80  horse-power  each. 


THE  LOUIS  FRANKE  SILK  MILL. 

was  built  during  the  year  1880  and  finished  about  January,  1881.  It  is  a  model 
industrial  structure,  three  stories  in  height,  the  main  floors  being  each  50x200  feet 
in  extent,  with  a  wing  at  each  end  of  about  30x30  feet,  besides  the  engine  and  boiler 
houses,  which  are  separate  from  the  main  building. 

The  mill  is  filled  with  the  best  machinery,  mostly  of  the  Dan  forth  Locomotive 
and  Machine  Company's  make,  employs  over  three  hundred  hands,  and  has  a 
capacity  of  3,500  to  4,000  lbs.  of  finished  product  per  week.  The  buildings  are 
almost  fire-proof,  having  solid  wooden  floors  that  are  six  and  a  quarter  inches  in 
thickness  in  three  layers  of  planks  crossing  each  other  diagonally  and  resting  on 
heavy  girders. 

The  mill  is  warmed  and  ventilated  by  the  introduction  of  the  most  approved 
mechanical  appliances,  insuring  a  pure  and  healthful  air  at  all  seasons.  During  the 
Summer  fresh  air  and  during  the  Winter  air  that  has  been  heated  in  a  large  cham- 
ber over  the  engine-room  is  forced  by  means  of  a  powerful  blower  through  a  sys- 
tem of  flues  and  tubes  to  every  part  of  the  large  establishment ;  at  the  same  time 
any  accumulation  of  foul  air  and  all  offensive  smells  are  drawn  out  by  another 
system  of  flues,  and  thus  the  air  is  completely  changed  in  the  rooms  in  the  course 
of  about  every  forty-four  minutes.  The  mill  is  lighted  by  gas,  all  the  jets  on  each 
floor  being  lighted  instantaneously  by  means  of  electricity,  all  risk  through  the  use 
of  matches  and  other  means  of  lighting  being  avoided.  The  light  is  made  brilliant 
and  well  distributed  by  the  use  of  perfectly  effective  reflectors.  The  motive  power 
is  derived  from  a  150  horse-power  Corliss  engine,  two  Babcock  &  Wilcox  patent 
safety  boilers  supplying  the  steam.  The  auxiliary  engine,  pumps  and  tanks,  and 
arrangements  in  case  of  fire,  are  all  of  the  most  approved  kind. 

Louis  Franke,  the  senior  partner,  has  been  an  indirect  patron  of  Paterson  since 
1862,  when  he  commenced  manufacturing  dress  and  cloak  trimmings  and  passemen- 
terie, in  New  York,  at  the  corner  of  Broome  street  and  Broadway,  and  using  large 
quantities  of  thrown  silk  in  the  manufacture  of  these  articles.  Starting  with  one 
loft,  his  business  rapidly  increased  until  it  occupied  eight  lofts  in  the  two  buildings, 
at  Broome  street  and  Broadway,  besides  three  lofts  in  Greene  street,  for  making 
silk  braided  cords  and  braids. 

In  January,  1873,  Henry  W.  Struss,  who  had  been  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Franke 
in  various  capacities,  was  received  as  partner,  the  firm  name  continuing  as  before, 
"  Louis  Franke,"  which  name  was  already  widely  known  and  continued  to  be  known 
as  that  of  one  of  the  foremost  manufacturers  of  trimmings  in  this  country.  During  the 
year  1875  the  firm  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  adequate  supply  of  thrown  silk,  and 
therefore  decided  to  throw  their  own  silk,  and  for  this  purpose  hired  the  then 
newly-built  mill  belonging  to  Samuel  Pope,  on  Water  street,  Paterson,  which  they 
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occupied  in  December,  1875,  filling  one  floor  with  throwing  machinery  and  also 
placing  there  the  braiding  machinery,  from  New  York.  Besides  supplying  their 
own  wants  they  also  furnished  others  in  the  trimming  trade,  and  the  business  in- 
creased so  rapidly  that,  though  the  whole  mill  was  filled  with  machinery,  the  com- 
pany were  still  compelled  to  have  silk  thrown  by  other  throwsters  of  Paterson. 
They  therefore  decided  to  secure  sufficient  room  by  building  a  mill  of  their  own, 
and  purchased  the  plot  of  ground  at  the  corner  of  Bridge  and  River  streets,  and 
erected  thereon  the  handsome  and  convenient  buildings  above  described,  and  which 
are  an  ornament  to  this  portion  of  the  city. 


GRIMSHATV  BROTHERS. 

This  firm  is  composed  of  three  brothers,  John,  George,  Jr.,  and  David  H., 
natives  of  Macclesfield,  England,  celebrated  the  world  over  for  its  silk  productions. 
The  brothers  came  to  this  country  with  the  entire  family  of  ten  persons  several 
years  ago,  during  the  great  depression  that  fell  upon  the  silk  industry  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  ruinous  French  treaty  of  1860,  known  as  the  "  Cobden  treaty,"  which 
admitted  the  products  of  French  looms  into  England  duty  free.  This  gave  the 
death  blow  to  several  branches  of  the  English  silk  manufacture  and  reduced  the 
silk  weavers  of  Macclesfied,  Manchester  and  other  silk  industrial  centres  to  beggary 
by  the  thousand. 

Whole  blocks  of  buildings  were  left  tenantless  and  mouldered  to  decay.  In 
hundreds  of  instances  houses  were  let  to  tenants  rent  free,  with  the  object  simply  of 
their  better  preservation.  It  was  while  the  old  town  was  in  this  deplorable  condi- 
tion, a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  being  fed  daily  at  the  public  soup-houses, 
the  silk  mills  closed,  with  costly  machinery  rusting  in  disuse  and  a  dismal  future 
in  prospect,  that  many  who  have  since  become  notable  Paterson  manufacturers  left 
the  once  thriving  town  and  their  native  country  behind  and  crossed  the  Atlantic  in 
search  of  a  place  promising  a  reasonable  compensation  for  their  labor  through  the 
beneficent  operations  of  a  protective  tariff  on  foreign  silk  products.  But  first  of  all, 
before  taking  this  step,  strong  appeals  were  made  to  the  government  of  England  in 
behalf  of  the  languishing  silk  trade,  asking  that,  in  common  justice,  the  home  manu- 
facturers might  be  placed  on  an  ecpuality  in  the  market  with  their  rivals  across  the 
Channel.  But  these  appeals  were  made  in  vain  ;  hence  the  hegira  that  occurred  in 
the  years  succeeding  the  adoption  of  this  most  unwise  measure,  a  movement  by 
which  Paterson  has  profited  to  an  immeasurable  degree. 

The  brothers  Grimshaw,  all  practical  silk  workers,  started  soon  after  their 
arrival  in  Paterson,  in  Pearl  street,  in  a  very  small  way,  running  but  four  or  five 
looms ;  later  they  occupied  a  portion  of  the  Arkwright  Mill,  where  the  business 
gradually  but  steadily  expanded.  About  1879  they  purchased  the  splendid  prop- 
erty which  was  known  as  the  Greppo  Mill,  on  very  favorable  terms  as  to  price, 
and  from  that  date  have  made  numberless  additions  and  improvements  in  premises, 
plant,  power  and  operative  force.     The  location  is  at  the  corner  of  Slater  street  and 
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Dale  avenue.  Tlie  firm  own  an  additional  frontage  of  500  feet  on  Dale  avenue  by 
100  feet  on  Slater  street,  on  which  they  contemplate  building  largely  in  the  near 
future.  Their  premises  extend  from  Slater  all  the  way  to  Green  street.  The 
extensive  works,  as  they  at  present  exist,  comprise  a  building  100x50  feet,  three 
stories,  on  Dale  avenue  ;  another,  200x50  feet,  three  stories,  on  Slater  street ;  a  dye- 
house,  100x50  feet,  one  story,  on  Prince  street ;  and  another  dye-house  100x50  feet, 
one  story,  extending  Eastward  from  the  last-named  to  the  Northern  end  of  the 
first-named  building,  on  Dale  avenue,  thus  completing  a  hollow  square  in  which 
enclosure  are  a  machine  shop,  boiler  and  engine  houses  and  other  detached  depend- 
encies. 

The  number  of  hands  employed  in  this  extensive  establishment  is  700 ;  number 
of  pounds  of  thrown  silk  produced  weekly,  1,400,  besides  which  a  considerable 
quantity  is  supplied  to  the  firm  by  outside  throwsters  ;  total  value  of  finished  pro- 
duction, $1,000,000  per  annum  ;  number  of  looms  running,  300,  all  with  Jacquard 
attachments.  The  product  is  of  great  range,  comprising  all  the  leading  novelties  in 
damasse  and  fancy  silks,  tie  silks  for  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  wear,  linings,  etc. 
Their  handkerchief  production  is  immense,  including  every  conceivable  design,  color 
and  shade  of  color.  In  this  department  the  brothers  Grimshaw  claim  to  be  pio- 
neers in  developing  a  taste  for  a  finer  and  more  elegant  class  of  goods,  and  the 
handkerchiefs  from  their  looms  early  attained,  and  have  since  held,  a  high  reputa- 
tion in  the  market.  The  Grimshaw  handkerchief  has  become  as  familiar  as  a 
household  word,  and  if  it  is  not  "  in  everybody's  mouth"  it  is  at  least  on  every- 
body's face.  Next  in  importance  to  handkerchiefs,  the  largest  production  of  this 
firm  hitherto  has  been  dress  silks  and  grenadines,  the  latter  both  for  ladies'  and 
gentlemen's  wear,  in  blacks,  colors,  checks  and  fancy  patterns.  Their  figured  silks, 
which  are  made  in  great  diversity  of  patterns  and  coloring,  from  the  self-colored 
satin  damasse  to  very  fancy  and  costly  goods  in  plain  and  Jardiniere  stripes,  have 
attained  an  excellence  which  renders  them  indistinguishable  from  the  productions 
of  the  best  foreign  looms.  The  firm  have  also  become  famous  for  their  production 
of  silk  plushes,  for  millinery  and  kindred  uses,  and  a  finer  grade  of  this  class  of 
goods,  in  excellent  imitation  of  sealskin,  is  attracting  more  and  more  attention  and 
promises  to  supersede  the  foreign  article,  long  thought  unapproachable,  in  the  not 
distant  future. 

But  the  irrepressible  energy  and  well-directed  skill  of  this  comparatively  young 
firm  refuses  to  be  confined  even  within  the  ample  limits  outlined  in  the  foregoing ; 
they  seek  "other  worlds  to  conquer."  The  production  of  silk  velvets  in  this  coun- 
try has  been  regarded  by  foreigners  as  a  department  of  the  silk  industry  not  likely 
soon  to  be  invaded  by  our  home  manufacturers,  even  though  abundant  proof  of 
their  temerity  and  genius  has  already  been  given.  In  this  branch  at  least  the  Euro- 
pean manufacturers  hoped  to  retain  their  hitherto  monopoly.  The  successful  pro- 
duction of  fine  velvets  involves  as  requisites  the  most  accurate  judgment  in  the 
selection  of  material,  the  use  of  machinery  very  intricate  in  character,  and  also 
more  delicate  in  adjustment  than  for  any  other  silk  product,  and  withal — and  this 
is  indispensable — a  superior  class  of  skilled  operatives.  An  essay  of  this  nature, 
for  the  production  of  a  domestic  silk  velvet,  which  was  made  about  1866,  has  been 
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described  in  a  foregoing  chapter  of  tins  work  ;  also  its  disastrous  termination.  For 
generations  these  goods  have  been  produced  only  by  a  comparatively  few  manufac- 
turers abroad,  at  Lyons,  France,  and  elsewhere,  but  the  success  of  the  Grimshaws 
in  their  experimental  operations  have  encouraged  others  to  enter  the  field,  and  the 
vear  1881  closed  with  every  prospect  of  success  for  this  daring  enterprise.  They 
are  manufacturing  velvets  of  the  finest  quality  and  most  exquisite  finish,  using  ma- 
chinery in  their  production  that  is  pronounced  as  perfect  and  effective  as  any  in  the 
world.  The  ample  means  of  the  firm,  and  their  experience  of  many  years  in  the 
business,  are  factors  which,  brought  to  bear  in  the  purchase  of  materials  and  in 
manufacturing,  give  abundant  promise  that  their  new  ventures  in  the  department 
of  textile  art-industry  will  be  as  successful,  and  perhaps  more  so,  than  even  those 
of  the  past. 


UNION  SILK  WORKS. 

In  1865,  which  year  was  marked  by  the  entrance  into  the  field  of  several  silk 
manufacturers  who  have  since  become  very  prominent  in  the  industry,  Dunlop  & 
Malcolm  built  the  Union  Silk  Works,  at  the  corner  of.  Straight  and  Morton  streets, 
and  began  the  manufacturing  of  sewings,  machine  twist,  etc.  The  firm  maintained 
a  prosperous  existence,  the  business  growing  steadily  and  healthfully,  until  in  1873 
the  death  of  Mr.  Malcolm  terminated  the  partnership  ;  since  that  date  the  surviv- 
ing partner,  John  Dunlop,  has  continued  the  business  alone,  a  most  satisfactory 
measure  of  prosperity  attending  his  management,  though  there  have  been  times  of 
depression,  as  in  1873-4. 

The  product  is  of  the  same  general  character  as  in  the  beginning,  and  consists 
of  sewings,  embroideries,  machine  twist,  tram  and  organzine,  all  of  which  are  classed 
with  the  best  goods  in  the  market  and  always  command  a  read}- sale.  The  proprie- 
tor of  the  Union  Silk  Works  is  eminently  conservative,  and  being  a  painstaking 
manufacturer,  with  an  experience  that  is  invaluable,  and  not  "  making  haste  to  be 
rich,"  the  result  is  a  class  of  goods  that  are  uniform  and  reliable.  The  capacity  of 
the  works  is  40,000  to  50,000  lbs.  of  silk  annually.  The  number  of  hands  employed 
is  120;  amount  disbursed  fortnightly  in  wages,  SI, 400.  Every  pound  of  raw  silk 
used  is  purchased  for  cash,  and  the  firm,  having  the  money  to  pay  at  once,  have  the 
whole  market  to  select  from,  the  natural  result  being  that  the  most  excellent  ma- 
terial is  secured  and  enters  into  the  product. 

The  extent  of  the  premises  occupied  may  be  represented  as  follows  :  Old  mill, 
150x40  feet,  two  stories,  on  Straight  street,  and  100x40  feet,  two  stories,  on  Morton 
street;  new  mill,  built  in  1879,  200x40  feet,  three  stories,  on  Morton  street ;  200x40 
feet,  three  stories,  on  Madison  street.  The  new  mill  is  a  very  substantial  structure, 
thoroughly  equipped  in  every  detail,  and  nothing  is  lacking  to  render  it  one  of  the 
first  mills  in  the  city,  especially  adapted  to  the  silk  manufacture. 

The  motor  in  use  at  this  model  industrial  establishment  is  a  Green  patent  cut- 
off engine  of  80  horse-power,  from  Providence,  L\  I.,  regarded  by  Mr.  Dunlop  as 
one  of  the  best  engines  in  the  country — -ne  plus  vitrei.     Everything  about  the  exten- 
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sive  works  is  on  the  same  scale  of  excellence,  every  item  of  the  large  plant  being 
the  best  of  its  kind,  carefully  chosen  as  the  most  effective  mechanism  known  to 
perform  the  work  required.  Every  foot  of  ground  owned  by  the  firm  is  occupied  by 
buildings  devoted  to  the  business  in  hand. 


DOHERTY  &  WADSWORTH. 

Arkwright  Mill. 

This  enterprising  silk  firm,  whose  location  is  at  the  Arkwright  Mill,  have  been 
established  since  October  20th,  1879,  and  their  success  may  be  regarded  as  well 
nigh  phenomenal.  Not  many  firms  of  the  same  age  have  attained  a  like  prominence 
or  established  so  enviable  a  reputation  for  superior  excellence  of  product.  The 
partners,  Henry  Doherty,  formerly  a  foreman  at  the  silk  mill  of  J.  P.  Mackay,  and 
Henry  Wadsworth,  who  held  a  like  position  with  Grimshaw  Brothers,  though 
young,  are  both  practical,  experienced  and  full  of  that  "  go-aheadativeness  "  that  in 
this  country  is  almost  certain  to  command  success. 

At  the  commencement  the  firm  had  but  eight  looms,  and  other  machinery  in 
proportion  ;  six  months  later  they  were  running  thirty  looms  and  employing  from 
forty  to  fifty  hands  ;  in  the  Autumn  of  18S1  they  had  fifty-one  hand  and  eighty  power- 
looms,  with  all  the  proportionate  machinery,  and  were  employing  about  150  hands, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  year  had  largely  increased  both  their  force  and  equip- 
ment, which  will  be  further  increased  during  1882.  The  product  in  1881  aggre- 
gated nearly  a  half-million  dollars  in  value.  The  machinery  in  use  combhies  all  of 
the  latest  and  best  improvements  in  construction,  and  the  establishment  is  supplied 
with  every  facility  for  the  production  of  the  very  finest  class  of  work.  The  mill  is 
illuminated  by  the  Fuller  electrical  light.  The  firm  has  the  reputation  of  producing 
goods  of  surpassing  excellence  and  beauty,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  imported. 
It  is  their  aim  to  bring  out  the  earliest  and  most  elegant  attractions  of  the  several 
seasons,  their  specialties  being  the  finer  qualities  of  dress  and  millinery  silks,  and 
whatever  current  fancy  goods  the  prevalent  demands  of  Dame  Fashion  may  require. 
Doherty  &  Wadsworth  never  allow  a  poor  piece  of  goods  to  leave  their  factory  ;  all 
that  care  and  experience  can  do  is  done  to  perfect  their  product,  which,  at  the 
proper  seasons,  consists  largely  in  novelties  and  some  of  the  finer  grades  of  handker- 
chiefs on  orders. 

There  is  never  any  difficulty  about  selling  the  goods  from  this  mill,  the  entire 
production  at  times  being  sold  three  months  ahead  of  the  looms.  The  appearance 
of  each  room  in  the  spacious  mill  occupied  indicates  an  excellent  system  pervading 
the  entire  establishment,  neatness  and  order  characterizing  every  department,  and 
a  close  attention  to  all  the  details  of  the  business  being  a  noticeable  feature.  Many 
of  the  goods  produced  are  of  rare  beauty  and  excellence  ;  veritable  poems  in  silk, 
reflecting:  infinite  credit  on  American  taste  and  skill  in  textile  art. 
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ROBERT  ADAMS  &  CO. 
Hamilton  Mill. 

Robert  Adams  was  up  to  1879  the  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  R.  A:  H.  Adams, 
an  account  of  which  is  elsewhere  given.  Soon  after  retiring  from  the  firm  above- 
named  Robert  Adams  established  himself  in  a  large  cotton  manufacturing  business 
at  Birmingham,  Conn.,  the  principal  products  being  mosquito  nets,  bonnet  linings, 
and  kindred  fabrics.  This  industry  has  been  prosecuted  with  the  energy  and  ag- 
gressiveness which  are  prominent  characteristics  of  its  founder,  until  its  expansion 
has  compelled  the  admiration  of  even  the  wide-awake  Yankees  of  the  "  Nutmeg  State," 
who  are  not  easily  impressed  nor  readily  outdone  in  daring  business  operations. 
The  local  and  State  papers  in  Connecticut  have  given  detailed  descriptions  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  enterprise  developed,  of  the  great  Adams'  industry,  the  man  and 
his  work  furnishing  a  fruitful  topic,  of  which  they  never  tire.  The  Birmingham 
establishment,  including  both  mills  and  machinery,  is  owned  by  Robert  Adams, 
personally. 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  1881,  Robert  Adams  and  James  Hunter,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Robert  Adams  &,  Co.,  purchased  the  valuable  property  on  the  race- 
way, off  Mill  street,  at  the  corner  of  Passaic  street,  Paterson,  formerly  known  as  the 
"  Hamilton,"  or  "Bachmanu,"  Mill.  The  mill  on  this  site,  which  was  occupied  by 
Bachmann  Brothers  for  the  manufacture  of  shawls  and  other  woolen  fabrics,  was 
burned  and,  after  lying  in  ruins  for  a  year  or  two,  was  rebuilt  in  1879.  The  new 
Hamilton  Mill,  as  re-built,  was  in  size  40x76  feet,  four  stories  in  height,  and  to  this 
large  additions  have  been  made  by  the  new  owners,  Robert  Adams  &  Co.  In  fact 
the  original  structure  was  but  the  nucleus  of  the  vast  establishment  as  completed. 
The  group  as  it  now  appears  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  j-|,  the  building  which  re- 
placed the  original  mill  forming  one  side  of  the  letter  and  the  new  portion  the  other 
side  and  the  connecting  link  between  the  two.  The  main  portion  of  the  later  erec- 
tions is  16x96  feet  in  size,  and  the  connecting  arm  44x46  feet,  all  being  four  stories 
in  height,  all  brick,  with  another,  or  fifth  story,  still  further  skyward,  this  latter 
having  a  "  lantern  l'oof,"  and  being  enclosed  almost  wholly  by  glazed  sashes,  insur- 
ing perfect  light  and  ventilation  at  will.  The  peculiar  style  and  character  of  the 
buildings,  their  height  and  their  elevation  above  the  street,  render  them  one  of  the 
most  imposing  group  of  factory  structures  in  Paterson.  Besides  the  main  buildings 
referred  to,  there  are  a  number  of  minor  dependencies.  On  the  Passaic  street  side 
there  is  a  brick  boiler  house,  18x30  feet,  and  a  powerful  engine  has  been  added  to 
the  excellent  water-power,  to  insure  the  uniform  operation  of  the  mill  hVdry  and 
wet  seasons  alike.  The  roofs  of  all  the  buildings  are  slated,  and  the  best  modern 
improvements  and  appliances  for  the  safety  of  employes  and  facilities  for  successful 
operation  are  incorporated  in  the  mill. 

The  entire  establishment  is  occupied  in  the  manipulation  of  silk  ;  all  the  pro- 
cesses of  throwing  and  weaving  being  carried  on  under  the  one  roof.  There  are 
about  503  hands  employed. 

The  designs  for  the  new  buildings  are  entirely  original,  and  are  the  work  of  the 
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senior  member  of  the  firm,  Mr.  Adams,  who  gave  his  personal  attention  to  every  de- 
tail. J.  W.  Bailey,  who  himself  is  well  known  as  the  architect  of  a  number  of  the 
finest  silk  mills  in  the  city,  was  employed  to  furnish  figures  as  to  material,  etc.  The 
firm  of  Kobert  Adams  &  Co.  sell  the  goods  of  both  the  Paterson  and  the  Birming- 
ham establishments  at  No.  10  Greene  street,  New  York,  the  general  office  arid  depot. 


WILLIAM  H.  HANKIN,  JR.,  &  CO. 

Washington  Market  Building. 

This  thrifty  and  enterprising  young  firm,  who  commenced  business  November 
8th,  1880,  at  their  present  location,  at  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Fair  streets, 
where  they  succeeded  John  Lockett,  have  been  most  signally  successful,  illustrat- 
ing what  may  be  done  in  the  field  of  silk  manufacture  when  the  business  is  under- 
taken by  men  of  brains,  industry  and  perseverance. 

At  first  the  members  of  the  firm  were  William  H.  Hankin,  Charles  Cordon  and 
James  Boardman,  the  two  latter  being  "  graduates  "  of  the  Phoenix  Mill.  The  start 
was  made  with  but  twelve  hand-looms.  In  the  Spring  of  1881  Charles  Cordon 
retired,  Messrs.  Hankins  and  Boardman  purchasing  his  interest,  and  remaining. 

The  industry  has  grown  until  the  plant  now  includes  more  than  twenty  hand- 
looms  and  thirty  power-looms,  with  all  the  other  requisite  machinery,  which  is  a 
growth  to  four  times  the  original  equipment  in  a  little  more  than  twelve  months. 
This  is  a  very  remarkable  progress  and  prophetic  of  a  still  more  successful  future. 
About  sixty  hands  are  employed  and  the  number  will  be  considerably  increased 
within  the  year.  The  product  consists  in  part  of  silk  plushes,  velvets,  tie  silks, 
and  dress  goods,  including  grenadines,  handkerchiefs,  scarfs,  etc  ,  some  of  the  fabrics 
being  of  exquisite  finish  and  original  in  design.  The  satin  brocades  of  the  firm  are 
especially  noteworthy  and  are  much  sought  for  in  the  market. 


BARNES  &  PEEL. 

Granite  Mill. 

David  A.  Barnes  began  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  mohair  braids  and  the 
throwing  of  tram  and  organzine  in  the  old  Beaver  Mill,  at  the  foot  of  Broadway,  in 
1874.  The  business  at  first  was  mainly  throwing,  but  after  a  time  looms  were  added 
to  the  plant  and  weaving  was  begun,  the  fabrics  produced  soon  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  buyers  because  of  their  peculiar  excellence.  The  establishment  took  deep  root 
and  prospered,  and  the  business  expanded  until,  in  1878,  the  original  founder  asso- 
ciated with  himself  John  T.  Peel,  a  young  man  of  excellent  business  capacity,  and 
thereafter  to  the  present  time  the  style  of  the  firm  has  been  Barnes  &  Peel,  and 
under  this  name  their  goods  have  achieved  an  enviable  reputation  in  the  market. 
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At  the  same  time  that  the  copartnership  was  formed  the  top  floor  of  the  Ma- 
chinists' Association  building,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  was  leased  and 
occupied,  and  the  business  extended. 

Since  that  date  the  firm  have  once  more  outgrown  their  facilities  and  about  the 
close  of  1881  removed  to  the  immense  stone  structure,  named  the  Granite  Mill,  of 
the  Barbour  Flax-Spinning  Company,  recently  erected  on  Grand  street,  West  end, 
where  a  full  equipment  of  the  very  latest  improved  machinery  was  placed,  and  the 
business  again  very  greatly  extended.  A  large  portion  of  the  machinery  is  from 
the  shops  of  the  best  machine-builders  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  the  braiding 
plant,  which  includes  nearly  1,000  machines,  is  the  largest  to  be  found  in  any  one 
establishment  in  the  United  States.  In  the  production  of  silk  and  mohair  braids, 
for  ladies'  dress  trimmings,  for  tailors'  use  and  other  purposes,  this  firm  is  without 
a  rival  in  the  country.  Their  goods  of  this  class  are  found  in  every  market  and 
always  command  a  ready  sale.  Large  quantities  are  sent  West  and  South  and 
everywhere  the  trade  mark  of  Barnes  &  Peel  is  recognized  as  an  assurance  of 
superiority  of  fabric.  Their  serges,  lining  silks  and  other  broad  goods  are  equal,  to 
say  the  least,  to  any  met  with,  either  domestic  or  imported.  From  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  looms  are  running  constantly  on  these  goods. 

The  new  factory,  of  which  Barnes  &  Peel  are  the  first  occupants,  on  a  long  lease, 
is  ranked  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State.  It  is  an  imposing  building,  in  size 
405x50  feet,  three  stories,  with  walls  three  feet  in  thickness,  and  built  in  the  most 
substantial  manner  throughout.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  render  it  as  nearly 
fireproof  as  possible,  and  the  safety  of  the  operatives  in  case-  of  fire  has  been  an 
especial  study  in  its  erection,  the  corner  towers  being  fitted  with  elevators  and  the 
stairways  built  of  stone,  affording  ample  egress  and  the  utmost  convenience.  It  is 
in  all  respects  a  model  building. 

The  number  of  emplo}'es  has  been  increased  from  about  200  to  nearly  300,  and 
to  these  from  $2,500  to  $2,800  is  disbursed  fortnightly  in  wages.  From  1,000  to 
1,200  lbs.  of  material  is  consumed  weekly ;  the  total  product  for  1882  will  aggregate 
about  $400,000  in  value.  Very  few,  even  among  the  enterprising  silk  firms  of  Pat- 
erson,  have  achieved  so  great  a  success  in  the  same  length  of  time,  the  growth  hav- 
ing been  uniform  and  healthy  from  the  very  outset. 


J.  PHILLIPS  MACKAY. 

Addy  Mill. 

J.  Phillips  Mackay  began  the  silk  manufacture  at  Macclesfield,  England,  in  1844. 
He  came  to  this  country  in  1861  and  was  engaged  in  business  in  New  York  until 
1866,  when,  coming  to  Paterson,  he  was  employed  in  the  Murray  Mill  by  John  Kyle. 
Here  he  remained  until  1872,  in  the  meantime,  from  1869  to  1872,  being  interested 
in  the  firm  of  Frederick  Baare  &  Co.  In  1878  he  formed  a  copartnership  with  John 
C.  Byle,  and  the  silk  business  was  prosecuted  under  the  firm  name  of  J.  P.  Mackay 
&  Co.,  at  the  old  Addy  Mill,  where  two  floors,  45x90  feet  each,  were  occupied.     In 
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1875  Mr.  Mackay  began  business  on  bis  own  sole  account,  in  the  two  upper  stories  of 
the  Adcly  Mill,  in  Water  street,  J.  C.  Eyle  occupying  the  lower  floor  with  bis  throw- 
ing plant.  In  August,  1878,  Mr.  Eyle  removed  to  bis  present  location,  in  Ellison 
street,  Mr.  Mackay  taking  entire  possession  of  tbe  Addy  Mill.  In  September,  1880,  the 
new  wing  of  this  mill  was  completed,  45x110  feet,  three  stories,  which  Mr.  Mackay 
at  once  filled  with  machinery  of  the  latest  improved  patterns. 

When  fully  equipped  there  were  about  110  looms  in  operation,  the  power-looms 
being  located  in  the  new  wing,  where,  also,  in  the  lower  stories,  was  placed  a  full 
plant  of  throwing  machinery,  including  2,500  spindles,  winders,  doublers,  reelers, 
etc.  ;  also  a  full  plant  of  silk  finishing  machinery.  This  establishment  consumes  about 
40,000  lbs.  of  raw  silk  per  annum  and  employs  from  250  to  300  hands,  to  whom 
are  paid  wages  aggregating  $150,000  yearly.  The  product  is  wide  in  its  range,  in- 
cluding broad  silks,  handkerchiefs  and  specialties  in  great  variety.  All  designs  are 
made  in  the  mill,  and  the  pattern  cards  cut  there,  for  exclusive  use.  A  forty  horse- 
power Buckeye  engine  and  two  powerful  turbine  water  wheels  supply  the  motive 
power. 

Mr.  Mackay  has  alway  been  conspicuous  and  foremost  in  every  effort  to  place 
the  silk  trade  of  this  country  on  a  sound  footing.  He  has  served  as  Secretary  of  the 
Silk  Industry  Association  of  Paterson  since  its  organization,  and  has  spent  much 
time,  thought  and  money  for  the  general  good  of  the  business. 


JOHN  C.  EYLE  &  CO. 

Central  Silk  Mill. 

Probably  one  of  the  best  informed  and  most  practical  men  in  the  silk  business 
of  Paterson  is  the  head  of  the  above-named  firm.  Previous  to  coming  to  this  coun- 
try, which  occurred  about  1865,  Mr.  Eyle  had  acquired  experience  in  the  trade  in 
Macclesfield,  England,  where  his  father  had  long  been  identified  with  the  silk 
manufacturing  interest  as  senior  member  of  the  house  of  E.  &  W.  Eyle.  During  his 
residence  in  Paterson  John  C.  Eyle  has  been  engaged  in  various  branches  of  the 
silk  trade.  About  1876  he  organized  his  present  busiuess  of  commission  throwing, 
and  by  careful  and  able  management  has  built  up  one  of  the  largest  establishments 
devoted  to  that  business  exclusively  to  be  found  in  the  city. 

The  mill  occupied,  and  which  was  formerly  known  as  the  "  Byard  "  or  Central 
Market,  has  a  frontage  of  seventy-five  feet  on  Ellison  street,  and  runs  through  the 
block  300  feet.  Being  but  one  story  high  it  has  the  advantage  of  abundant  light 
from  the  roof  and  affords  great  facility  for  supervision.  The  machinery  is  driven 
by  a  sixty  horse-power  cut-off  engine,  and  the  exhaust  steam  is  utilized  so  as  to 
thoroughly  heat  the  mill,  even  during  the  coldest  weather. 

The  interior  of  the  mill  is  arranged  in  a  series  of  communicating  rooms  de- 
signed by  their  location  to  afford  the  most  convenient  and  satisfactory  prosecution 
of  the  business.  On  one  side  of  the  main  entrance  hall  the  visitor  finds  succes- 
sively, the   offices,  the   stock-room,  where   the   raw   silk   is   received,  stored   and 
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assorted ;  the  soakiug-room,  where  the  silk  is  washed,  and  the  drying-room,  in 
which  it  is  subsequently  exposed  to  the  moderate  heat  arising  from  proximity  to  the 
engine  and  boilers. 

In  the  winding  and  doubling-room,  wherein  is  found  the  majority  of  the  help 
employed,  the  machines  are  conveniently  arranged  on  each  side  of  a  central  aisle,  so 
that  although  the  department  is  extensive  every  operative  is  under  the  immediate 
observation  of  the  foreman.  The  spinning-room,  which  adjoins  the  winding  sec- 
tion, is  about  230  feet  long,  through  the  entire  length  of  which  runs  a  line  of  shaft- 
ing revolving  at  high  velocity,  and  communicating  motion  to  a  great  number  of 
spinning  frames,  twisters  and  reels  all  arranged  systematically  and  bearing  evidence 
of  superiority  in  the  name  of  the  builders,  the  Danforth  Locomotive  and  Machine 
Company.  The  dramming  and  finishing  departments,  which  receive  the  special  atten- 
tion of  the  proprietors,  are  for  that  reason  convenient  to  the  office. 

There  is  about  the  whole  mill  an  air  of  business  thrift  and  thoroughness  that 
gives  assurance  of  a  complete  and  well-ordered  establishment.  The  excellent  sys- 
tem observed  is  largely  the  result  of  the  personal  oversight  and  management  of  G. 
G.  Tillotson,  the  junior  partner,  a  most  accomplished  and  energetic  gentleman,  of 
rare  business  qualifications. 


J.  H.  BOOTH  &  CO. 
Union  Silk  Works. 

This  firm,  whose  mill  is  at  the  corner  of  Market  and  Spruce  streets,  is  composed 
of  John  H.  Booth  and  Stephen  Van  "Winkle.  Mr.  Van  Winkle,  who  may  justly 
claim  the  honor  of  being  a  pioneer  of  the  silk  industry  in  Paterson,  though  not 
among  the  very  first,  began  to  manufacture  April  9th,  1859,  in  Yan  Houten  street 
(then  called  "  Boudinot"  street),  in  the  rear  of  the  old  Van  Winkle  machine  shop, 
since  absorbed  by  the  Phoenix  Manufacturing  Company.  This  beginning  has 
already  been  noted.  Mr.  Yan  Winkle  started  with  thirteen  hands,  running  300 
spindles  and  producing  about  seventy  lbs.  of  silk  yarn  a  week.  At  that  date,  in  the 
silk  as  well  as  other  mills,  the  hands  worked  twelve  hours  every  day.  After  remain- 
ing at  this  location  about  three  years  Mr.  Van  Winkle  moved  to  the  old  Beaver 
Mill,  where  he  remained  several  years,  when,  about  1865,  he  formed  a  copartnership 
with  John  H.  Booth,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  the  present  senior  partner,  and  Albert 
Hobley,  of  Williamsburgh,  N.  Y.,  a  ribbon  weaver.  The  property  at  present  occu- 
pied, known  as  the  old  Union  Works,  long  devoted  to  the  machinery  and  cotton 
manufacture,  was  purchased  and  the  business  grew  apace.  The  new  firm  was 
styled  J.  H.  Booth  &  Company,  which  name  is  still  retained. 

About  1878  the  interest  of  Alfred  Hobley  was  purchased  by  the  other  partners 
and  he  retired.  From  90  to  100  hands  are  now  employed,  to  whom  are  paid  $950 
fortnightly.  Product  per  week,  400  lbs.  of  tram,  250  lbs.  of  organzine,  75  lbs.  of 
floss  and  150  lbs.  of  sewings  ;  total,  875  lbs.  The  plant  consists  in  part  of  nearly 
2,000  spindles. 
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GEOKGE  FKOST  &  SONS. 
Albion  Mill. 

George  Frost  has  been  engaged  in  the  silk  manufacture  since  1838,  when  lie  was 
still  in  liis  early  boyhood,  his  special  department  being  from  the  first  the  throwing 
of  yarns.  He  commenced  business  in  this  country  about  1870  with  but  four  hands, 
having  come  to  Paterson  from  Macclesfield,  England,  where  his  family  are  engaged 
largely  in  the  silk  manufacture.    * 

For  many  years  he  carried  on  the  business  in  a  portion  of  the  Union  Silk  Mill, 
built  by  Dunlop  &  Malcolm,  on  Straight  street,  corner  of  Morton  street.  In  1880 
Mr.  Frost,  in  connection  with  his  two  sons,  Frank  and  Harry  B.,whom  he  admitted 
to  partnerships,  built  the  Albion  Mill,  with  a  frontage  of  100  feet  on  Madison  street, 
a  width  of  forty-five  feet,  three  stories  high,  giving  13,500  square  feet  of  flooring 
space,  Built  of  brick  in  a  most  substantial  manner,  and  with  an  air  of  taste  too 
rarely  seen  in  factory  buildings,  the  outside  appearance  of  this  mill  is  very  pleas- 
ing, but  it  is  only  by  inspecting  the  interior  that  its  perfect  completeness  and 
adaptability  to  the  work  required  can  be  appreciated.  The  walls  are  sixteen  inches 
in  thickness,  resting  on  solid  foundations  ;  the  stairs  leading  to  all  the  stories  are 
of  solid  oak  timbers  ;  the  ceilings  are  fourteen  feet  high  and  the  building  stands 
free,  so  that  there  are  windows  on  every  side.  The  roof  is  of  slate  and  the  building 
is  fireproof.  A  ninety  horse-power  boiler  and  one  of  Green's  patent  cut-off  engines 
of  fifty  horse-power  furnish  power  and  heat  in  abundance.  The  capacity  of  the  mill 
with  175  hands  at  work  is  700  lbs.  of  organzine  weekly,  and  the  same  amount  of 
tram.  Every  foot  of  space  on  the  three  floors  is  filled  with  machinery,  mainly 
American-built. 

Frost  &  Sons  throw  exclusively  on  commission.  This  firm  were  the  first  to  in- 
troduce in  Paterson  the  celebrated  Atwood  machinery,  for  which  great  superiority 
is  claimed,  their  spinners,  doublers  and  winding  frames  being  especially  excellent. 


M.  J.  HAWKS  &  CO. 

Hamilton  Mill. 

Some  years  ago  M.  H.  Chapin  for  a  time  occupied  the  "  Old  Stone  Mill,"  at 
Haledon,  the  property  of  the  Passaic  Water  Company,  as  a  silk  factory.  The  plant, 
which  was  a  considerable  one,  was  disposed  of  to  C.  B.  Auer  about  1871,  and  in 
time  removed  to  the  Gun  Mill,  where  it  was  purchased  by  M.  J.  Hawks  &  Co.,  a 
firm  in  which  M.  H.  Chapin  was  a  principal  partner.  The  Auer  plant  was  soon  re- 
moved from  the  Gun  Mill  to  the  Hamilton  Mill,  its  present  location.  Here  largo 
additions  have  been  made  by  this  enterprising  firm,  until  their  business  is  now 
classed  with  the  largest  of  any  in  their  line,  not  only  Paterson,  but  in  the  country. 
The  production  consists  mainly  of  galloons,  braids,  Prussian  bindings  and  other 
narrow  goods,  and  through  the  use  of  improved  machinery  and  the  adoption  of 
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superior  methods  the  firm  are  able  to  produce  articles  equal  to  those  from  any 
foreign  looms,  and  the  enterprise  is  very  successful.  The  throwing  and  yarn-glaz- 
ing are  done  on  the  premises,  the  equipment  being  very  full  in  every  department. 

Every  process  in  the  treatment  of  silk,  from  the  raw  in  bale  to  the  finished  pro- 
duct, is  carried  on  here,  and  under  the  experienced  eye  of  a  member  of  the  firm. 

The  premises  occupied  consisted  of  the  two  upper  floors  of  the  Hamilton  Mill, 
each  40x80  feet  in  size,  until  the  beginning  of  1882,  when  a  portion  of  the  new 
building  adjoining,  recently  completed  by  Robert  Adams  <fc  Co.,  was  leased,  and  here 
a  number  of  new  looms  were  placed  and  other  machinery  added,  the  business  ex- 
panding rapidly.  About  seventy-five  looms  are  in  motion  and  nearly  200  hands  are 
employed.  W.  T.  Everngham,  a  partner  in  the  firm,  is  in  general  chai'ge  of  the  manu- 
facture, and  his  great  experience  is  of  incalculable  advantage  in  the  production  of 
the  peculiarly  excellent  class  of  goods  for  which  M.  J.  Hawks  A:  Co.  have  achieved 
a  wide  reputation. 

NIGHTINGALE  BROTHERS. 

Nightingale  Mill. 

This  firm  is  composed  of  John  and  Joseph  Nightingale,  sons  of  the  veteran  silk 
manufacturer,  James  Nightingale,  Sr.  ;  the  location  of  the  industry  is  the  factory 
purchased  by  them  near  the  close  of  1881,  of  the  Atterbury  estate,  and  for  many 
years  known  as  the  "  Boudinot  Mill,"  on  Straight  street  corner  of  Ellison  street. 
Here,  about  the  date  of  the  purchase,  a  complete  new  plant  of  throwing  machinery 
was  added,  and  the  equipment  of  the  mill  is  now  very  full  in  every  department. 

The  brothers  Nightingale  began  to  manufacture  first  in  1878,  with  a  very  few 
looms,  and  have  been  remarkably  successful,  their  goods  standing  high  in  the  mar- 
ket. Their  production  includes  all  classes  of  silk  fabrics,  plain  and  figured  dress 
goods,  satins,  tie  silks,  brocades,  tissues  and  gauzes,  with  a  fine  grade  of  handker- 
chiefs as  a  specialty.  The  firm  sell  their  own  productions  at  their  salesroom,  No. 
339  Broadway,  New  York,  and  thus  dispense  with  the  services  and  save  the  profits 
of  middlemen. 

The  equipment  in  the  weaving  department  consists  in  part  of  200  looms,  about 
fifty  having  been  added  early  in  1882.  The  capacity  of  the  throwing  department  is 
500  lbs.  of  yarn  weekly.  The  mill,  which  is  61x84  feet  in  size,  has  been  refitted 
throughout,  an  80  horse-power  Buckeye  engine  put  in,  and  a  considerable  addition 
built  for  occupancy  as  offices,  etc.  There  is  a  branch  of  this  establishment  in  Pearl 
street,  over  which  James  Nightingale,  Sr.,  is  manager,  where  forty  hand-looms  are  in 
motion.     About  250  hands  are  employed. 


GEORGE  L.  BROOMHALL. 

Ashley  &  Bailey  Mill. 
The  history  of  the  beginning  of  the  silk  enterprise   now  conducted  by  George 
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L.  Broomball,  at  Riverside,  in  the  Ashley  &  Bailey  Mill,  is  somewhat  peculiar.  Mr. 
Broomhall  came  to  Paterson  from  Mohawk,  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  to  visit  rela- 
tives, and  in  looking  about  among  the  "lions"  of  the  place  was  shown  through  a 
silk  mill.  He  had  never  seen  a  silk  loom  and  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  processes 
of  silk  manufacture,  but  becoming  enamored  of  the  fascinating  industry  he  resolved 
to  enter  the  field.  Returning  home,  he  procured  the  funds  necessary  to  a  very 
humble  beginning,  and  started  in  June,  1878,  in  the  old  paper-box  factory  in  the 
Gun  Mill  group.  The  first  year  he  had  only  six  looms,  but  prospered  steadily  ;  the 
second  year  he  had  eleven  looms.  In  February,  1880,  the  business  was  removed 
to  the  Northern  end  of  the  Ashley  &  Bailey  Mill,  at  Riverside,  where,  shortly  after, 
Mr.  Broomhall  was  involved  in  the  elemental  catastrophe,  in  the  form  of  a  tornado, 
which  nearly  demolished  the  building.  Though  the  roof  was  entirely  off  the  mill 
and  the  costly  machinery  and  goods  in  process  of  manufacture  exposed  to  the  ele- 
ments, so  prompt  and  effective  were  the  measures  taken  that  very  little  actual  loss 
resulted,  and  the  industry  was  steadily  prosecuted,  with  but  little  interruption. 

The  space  occupied  here  is  equivalent  to  6,500  square  feet,  which  is  packed  as 
closely  as  possible,  consistent  with  successful  operation,  with  the  latest  and  best 
improved  machinery,  the  plant  including  about  60  power-looms,  a  considerable 
number  having  been  added  in  1881.  The  product  consists  in  part  of  handkerchiefs 
and  dress  goods,  which  are  unexcelled  by  any  in  the  market  for  design,  color  and 
finish. 

The  secret  of  the  wonderful  success  of  Mr.  Broomhall,  who  in  the  beginning 
lacked  all  the  advantages  of  experience  and  had  but  very  little  capital,  is  found  in 
his  natural  qualifications  for  the  beautiful  industry,  which  is  so  nearly  allied  to  art; 
his  close  attention  to  the  details  in  every  department  of  the  business  and  his  deter- 
mination from  the  outset  to  produce  none  but  the  very  best  fabrics.  In  pursuance 
of  this  idea  the  best  talent  is  employed  and  the  finest  material  used,  and  the  result 
fully  illustrates  the  wisdom  of  such  a  course,  Mr.  Broomhall's  product  selling 
readily  while  inferior  fabrics  are  passed  over  and  left  on  the  shelves  of  commission 
merchants.  Many  of  the  goods  from  Mr.  Broomhall's  looms  are  not  only  unique  in 
design  but  are  altogether  original,  and  of  surpassing  richness  and  beauty.  From 
140  to  150  hands  are  employed,  and  the  fortnightly  pay  roll  averages  $2,500.  The 
yarn  used  here  is  mainly  prepared  by  outside  throwsters. 


THE  PIONEER  SILK  COMPANY. 

Murray  Mill  and  Gun  Mill. 


This  company,  of  which  John  Ryle,  the  patriarch  of  the  silk  industry,  is  Presi- 
dent, has  been  established  about  three  years,  and  is  engaged  largely  in  silk  throwing 
and  ribbon  weaving,  at  the  Murray  Mill,  in  Mill  street,  fully  described  in  a  former 
chapter.  The  plant  consists  in  part  of  100  ribbon  looms  and  10,000  spindles. 
About  500  hands  are  employed  and  the  amount  disbursed  in  wages  averages  $5,500 
fortnightly,  about  $115,000  per  annum. 
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There  is  also  a  branch  industry,  and  a  very  important  one,  located  at  the  Gun 
Mill,  where  the  manipulation  of  silk  waste  and  pierced  cocoons  was  carried  on  ex- 
tensively for  a  time,  and  will  be  again,  without  doubt.  Mill  waste  was  formerly,  up 
to  within  a  few  years,  sent  to  England  to  be  manufactured,  the  pioneer  estab- 
lishment of  the  kind  in  Paterson,  and  the  second  in  the  country,  being  that  of  the 
Pioneer  Silk  Company,  at  the  Gun  Mill,  of  which  William  Souter,  Jr.,  was  for  a  time 
Superintendent,  He  afterward  found  employment  with  the  Nonotuck  Silk  Company. 

The  business  was  discontinued  for  several  months  during  1880,  but  was  con- 
tinued later  by  Phipps  &  Train,  who  carried  it  on  until  near  the  close  of  1881,  when 
the  machinery  was  again  idle.  This  extensive  plant  of  spun  silk  machinery  was 
purchased  about  18G8  by  John  Ryle  from  the  "  Velvet  Company,"  who  failed  most 
disastrously  in  Paterson  about  that  time.  The  machinery  was  imported  at  a  cost 
of  from  §50,000  to  SC>0,000.  William  Souter,  Sr.,the  father  of  the  above-named,  was 
Superintendent  for  the  Velvet  Company  during  its  brief  existence. 


THE  WIXFIELD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

The  Winfield  Manufacturing  Company  was  organized  April  loth,  1881,  with  a 
capital  of  $20,000,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  silk  manufacture  ;  President, 
C.  H.  May  ;  Vice-President,  Samuel  Thorp ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  A.  D.  Win- 
field.  The  company  occupy  the  large  brick  structure  on  Eighteenth  street,  formerly 
the  location  of  the  Elvin  Chemical  Works,  where  they  do  a  large  business  in  the 
production  of  braids,  galloons,  Prussian  binding,  etc.,  employing  about  lift}'  hands, 
to  whom  are  paid  in  wages  $450  to  $500  fortnightly.  The  product  averages  in  value 
§50,000  per  annum,  and  the  goods  command  a  ready  sale  owing  to  their  superior 
excellence,  being  regarded  in  the  market  as  equal  to  any  of  their  class  imported. 

The  present  company  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  firm  of  A.  D.  Winfield  &  Co.,  who 
began  business  in  1878  at  the  old  Union  Works,  in  Spruce  street.  The  gentlemen 
comprising  it  are  each  experienced  manufacturers  as  well  as  shrewd  and  far-seeing 
business  men,  and  the  future  prosperity  of  the  establishment  seems  to  be  assured. 


HOPPER  &  SCOTT. 

Hote  Mill. 

This  firm  occupy  two  floors  of  the  Hope  Mill,  the  business  being  throwing  silk 
exclusively.  They  have  been  established  since  1879.  Organzine  and  tram  are  the 
specialties  of  the  firm,  and  their  advance  has  been  very  rapid,  and  continuous,  since 
the  start.  At  first  they  began  with  1,200  spindles  ;  at  the  close  of  1881  they  were 
running  3,500  spindles.  Their  machinery  is  of  the  latest  improvements  of  the  Dan- 
forth  Locomotive  and  Machine  Company — which  means  the  best  in  the  world.  The 
product  is  consequently  of  superior  excellence. 

The  mill  is  peculiarly  well  situated  for  throwing,  as  it  is  located  between  and 
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contiguous  to  two  raceways,  thus  ensuring  at  all  times  a  certain  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere,  which  causes  the  silk  to  "  behave  "  better  during  its  manipula- 
tion. Sixty  hands  are  employed.  The  product  aggregates  from  500  to  600  lbs.  of 
yarn  weekly. 


H.  H.  FREEMAN  &  CO. 

John  H.  Smallwood,  the  "  company  "  in  this  firm,  began  the  silk  manufacture 
in  a  very  small  way  in  Fletcher's  building,  in  the  rear  of  110  Straight  street,  in 
1873.  In  1876  Henry  H.  Freeman,  who  had  been  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Henry  H.  Freeman  &  Co.,  silk  merchants,  of  New  York  city,  associated  himself  with 
Mr.  Smallwood,  and  shortly  afterward  the  business  was  removed  to  the  Union 
Silk  Works,  where  the  equipment  was  increased  and  the  business  expanded  and 
became  prosperous.  In  April,  1881,  the  firm  removed  to  a  new  frame  mill,  erected 
on  a  plot  of  thirty  city  lots  purchased  from  the  Society  for  Establishing  Useful 
Manufactures,  on  Front  street,  Totowa,  above  the  Falls  bridge,  a  sightly  and  beauti- 
ful spot.  This,  which  was  the  pioneer  out-and-out  silk  mill  in  this  delightful 
suburb,  is  42x120  feet  in  size,  three  stories,  and  the  addition  of  a  brick  building  of 
the  same  dimensions,  will  probably  be  commenced  some  time  in  1882,  to  increase 
the  facilities  of  the  rapidly  growing  industry. 

An  18  horse-power  boiler  and  a  15  horse-power  engine  furnishes  the  power  to 
drive  the  machinery  ;  50  hand  and  25  power-looms  are  included  in  the 
equipment,  and  150  hands  are  employed  ;  the  fortnightly  disbursement  in  wages 
averages  $1,500.  The  product  is  largely  silk  veilings,  grenadines,  broad  silks,  dress 
fabrics  and  handkerchiefs. 


J.  L.  CHAPIN. 

J.  L.  Chapin,  first  located  at  the  Arkwright  Mill,  vacated  by  A.  Hinze  &  Co.  in 
1880,  afterward  removed  to  the  Dunlop  Mill,  on  Straight  street.  With  seventy-five 
looms  and  the  other  necessary  machinery,  except  what  is  required  in  throwing,  and 
with  the  work  of  200  hands,  this  establishment  produces  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars worth  of  goods  annually,  mostly  dress  silks,  which  include  a  wide  range  of 
patterns  in  brocades,  satins,  grenadines,  etc.,  as  well  as  serges,  millinery  goods, 
trimmings  and  all  kinds  of  broad  silks  which  the  condition  of  the  market  may  re- 
quire. The  manufacturing  department  is  in  charge  of  J.  J.  Birsfelder,  late  of 
Ekings  &  Birsfelder,  who  has  had  twenty-seven  years'  experience,  and  is  well  known 
as  a  manufacturer  in  broad  silks  as  well  as  in  narrow  goods,  first  in  Switzerland  and 
afterwards  in  this  country.  Three  floors  of  the  mill  are  occupied  by  Mr.  Chapin, 
and  the  industry  is  a  growing  one. 
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ASHLEY  &  BAILEY. 

Riverside  Mill. 

D wight  Ashley  and  Peter  Bailey  are  among  the  most  successful  of  Paterson's 
silk  manufacturers.  Both  are  experienced  and  skillful  silk  workers,  understanding 
even  to  its  finest  shadings  every  detail  of  the  art-industry,  and  they  give  to  every 
department  of  the  business  their  personal  supervision.  Mr.  Bailey,  who  is  a  native 
of  Macclesfield,  England,  was  inducted  into  the  mysteries  of  the  silk  business  when 
a  small  lad.  After  coming  to  this  country  he  was  employed  by  John  Ryle  and,  it 
is  claimed,  wove  the  first  piece  of  broad  goods — a  dress  fabric — ever  attempted  in 
Paterson.  Mr.  Ashley's  experience,  also,  has  been  wide.  Together  they  began  to 
manufacture  in  a  small  room  on  Straight  street  about  1873,  each  partner  having 
one  loom.  Later  they  occupied  the  Jaffray  Mill,  adjoining  the  Danforth  Locomotive 
Works,  where  they  increased  their  business,  the  space  occupied  there  consisting  of 
five  stories,  each  85x44  feet.  Early  in  1880  the  firm  removed  to  a  new  factory, 
erected  by  them  on  a  site  purchased  near  the  River  street  crossing  of  the  Erie  Rail- 
way, at  Riverside.  This  was  built  for  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  recpiirements 
of  the  industry.  Power  is  introduced  from  an  engine  located  in  a  disconnected 
building,  a  part  of  the  property.  In  this  mill  the  weaving  of  goods  only  is  carried 
on ;  the  throwing  of  silk,  i.e.,  the  manufacture  of  tram  and  organzine,  is  done  at  Fort 
Plain,  N.  Y.  In  the  Riverside  Mill  100  power  and  25  hand-looms  are  kept  busy,  and 
200  hands  find  emplo}Tment.  The  line  of  goods  produced  comprises  silk  handkerchiefs 
of  all  sizes  in  endless  designs  and  colors.  The  firm  make  a  specialty  of  union  hand- 
kerchiefs, a  mixture  of  silk  and  cotton,  of  which  they  turn  out  an  immense  daily 
production.  Dress  fabrics  and  other  broad  goods  also  are  manufactured,  the  pro- 
duct having  a  wide  range. 

A  few  months  after  their  occupancy  of  the  new  mill  a  serious  casualty  befel  the 
firm,  a  sudden  tornado  sweeping  over  the  city,  unroofing  their  building  and  pros- 
trating a  portion  of  the  walls.  Many  other  buildings  suffered  at  the  same  time  and 
numbers  of  the  largest  trees  in  the  city  were  uprooted.  In  an  incredibly  short 
space,  however,  the  damage  was  repaired  and  not  long  afterward  a  considerable  ad- 
dition to  the  mill  was  built. 

Toward  the  close  of  1881  thirty  power-looms  were  added  to  the  plant.  A  50 
horse-power  engine  drives  the  machinery  at  the  weaving  mill,  and  a  similar  one 
the  throwing  machinery  at  Fort  Plain,  X.  Y.,  where  about  125  hands  are  employed. 
Here  the  mill  occupied,  on  a  ten  years'  lease,  is  100x40  feet,  two  stories,  and  the 
product  is  from  450  to  500  lbs.  of  yarn  weekly,  all  of  which  is  woven  at  the  River- 
side Mill.  The  amount  paid  in  wages  in  the  two  branches  of  the  industry  averages 
about  $3,800  fortnightly,  or  nearly  sl()0,000  per  annum. 


J.  JACKSON  SCOTT. 
In  the  year  1852  J.  Jackson  Scott  was  foreman  of  the  twisting,  by  hand,  depart- 
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merit  for  John  Ryle,  in  tire  old  Gun  Mill.  Mr.  Scott  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. Being  a  practical  silk  worker  lie  obtained  employment  as  foreman  immedi- 
ately upon  liis  arrival  in  tliis  country,  and  in  this  capacity  he  was  engaged  in 
several  mills.  He  went  to  Massachusetts  at  one  time,  and  worked  for  a  while  at 
Pittsfield,  but  soon  returned  to  Paterson.  About  1870  he  started  on  his  own  ac- 
count in  a  very  small  way,  and  from  this  humble  beginning  built  up  a  business  that, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  produced  $300,000  worth  of  goods  a  year.  His  factory  was 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Grant  Locomotive  Works,  and  gave  employment  to  about 
200  hands. 

During  the  first  week  in  October,  1881,  Mr.  Scott  was  in  New  York  city,  en- 
gaged in  attending  to  his  business,  and  in  the  evening  started  for  the  ferry  to 
embark  on  an  Erie  Railway  train  for  Paterson.  Precisely  what  occurred  to  him 
that  night  will  probably  never  be  known.  He  was  found  later  in  the  evening  b}-  a 
police  patrolman  lying  unconscious  in  a  hallway  in  Greenwich  street,  whence  he 
was  taken  to  the  police  station,  and  thence,  some  hours  afterward,  he  man- 
aged to  reach  his  home  in  Paterson,  where  he  died  a  few  hours  later,  without  having 
fully  recovered  his  consciousness.  He  had  been  robbed  by  New  York  ruffians  and 
injured  in  some  way — perhaps  by  the  administration  of  drugs — which  is  still 
inexplicable. 

Mr.  Scott  was  best  known  as  the  friend  of  everybody  in  need.  He  expended 
several  fortunes  in  helping  struggling  silk  concerns,  and  scarcely  a  failure  occurred 
during  the  decade  between  1871  and  1881  but  he  was  one  of  the  largest  creditors. 
He  lost  nearly  $30,000  by  one  bankruptcy  alone.  He  suffered  to  nearly  that  amount 
in  1881  by  various  failures  in  the  silk  business.  But  these  things  never  seemed  to 
cripple  him,  and  until  toward  the  last  scarcely  worried  him.  He  was  ever  ready  to 
give  a  bond  or  become  bail  for  some  unfortunate  person,  and  it  is  in  his  character  of  a 
"Good  Samaritan "  that  he  is  best  known  to  and  will  be  most  largely  remembered  by 
the  people  of  Paterson.  His  plant  of  machinery,  which  was  very  extensive,  was 
purchased  for  about  $8,000  by  J.  D.  Cutter,  once  a  prominent  Paterson  silk  manu- 
facturer, but  who  for  several  years  has  been  located  in  Newark. 


THOMAS  ARM1TT, 

A  native  of  Leek,  Staffordshire,  England,  came  to  this  country  about  18G9,  and  soon 
found  his  way  to  Paterson,  where,  through  his  townsman,  the  late  J.  Jackson  Scott, 
he  found  employment  in  Saunders'  silk  mill,  in  a  portion  of  the  Grant  Locomotive 
Works.  Later  he  engaged  in  business  on  his  own  account,  and  for  several  years, 
up  to  1881,  he  occupied  a  portion  of  the  Central  Silk  Mill,  where  he  made  fishlines, 
twists,  sewings  and  various  specialties.  Mr.  Armitt  is  a  most  accomplished  manu- 
facturer of  hand-made  sewings,  a  staple  in  his  native  town,  and  has  written  excel- 
lently on  the  peculiar  processes  of  this  branch  of  the  industry.  During  1881  he 
perfected  an  invention,  and  made  the  necessary  machinery,  whereby  he  produces 
what  is  known  as  the  "  Armitt  hook  band,"  for  silk,  cotton  and  woollen  spindles, 
which   new   band   seems  a  vast  improvement  on  any  heretofore  used,  being  both 
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more  effective  and  more  economical.  Many  thousands  of  these  bands  are  now  in 
use.  Mr.  Armitt's  present  location  is  in  the  "  Little  Beaver  "  Mill,  at  the  head  of 
Broadway. 

FEED.  W.  ALCOCK. 

Fred.  W.  Alcock,  formerly  a  designer  for  the  Phcenix  Manufacturing  Company, 
in  March,  1881,  purchased  the  silk  machinery  of  E.  B.  Penrose,  who  had  failed,  and 
entered  upon  the  silk  manufacture  in  the  Dale  Mill,  where  his  productions  include 
a  superior  class  of  dress  fabrics,  scarfs,  handkerchiefs,  etc.  The  Penrose  plant 
consisted  of  thirty-two  power-looms,  and  to  these  Mr.  Alcock  soon  added  as  many 
more.  About  seventy -five  hands  are  employed.  The  productions  of  this  mill  have 
attracted  much  attention  in  the  market,  rich  and  heavy  dress  silks  being  a  specialty. 
The  enterprise  has  expanded  steadily,  the  proprietor  being  an  experienced  manu- 
facturer and  very  energetic.  He  has  been  engaged  in  the  silk  business  since  his 
boyhood,  and,  being  a  practical  designer,  makes  his  own  patterns,  which  insures 
marked  originality  of  product. 

E.  B.  Penrose,  whom  Mr.  Alcock  succeeded,  started  in  business  in  Washington 
street  in  1879,  and  moved  his  plant  thence  to  the  Dale  Mill,  in  1880.  His 
failure  was  most  honorable.  He  subsequently  went  from  Paterson  to  Philadelphia 
to  assume  a  responsible  position  with  a  silk  firm  of  that  city. 


CRESCENT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 
Crescent  Mux. 

This  establishment  is  located  in  the  old  Fred.  Baer  mill,  built  by  that  gentle- 
man in  1868-9  on  Rip  Yan  Winkle  avenue,  where  he  failed  a  few  years  later,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Sterrett,  Ryle  &  Murphy,  who  failed  in  1877-8,  when  the  plant 
was  bought  by  Peter  Ryle,  a  son  of  John  Ryle.  The  Crescent  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany was  afterward  formed,  the  mill  was  refitted  and  re-christened,  new  machinery 
of  the  most  approved  patterns  was  put  in  and  the  business,  largely  that  of  silk 
throwing  and  the  manufacture  of  braids,  was  firmly  established  and  rapidly  in- 
creased in  importance. 

The  company  has  shown  great  energy,  and  will  doubtless  in  time  take  front 
rank  among  Paterson  silk  manufacturers.  About  1,500  spindles  are  in  motion  and 
other  throwing  machinery  in  proportion.  The  company  employ  fifty  hands,  to 
whom  is  disbursed  fortnightly  $600,  or  about  $15,500  per  annum. 


WILLIAM  BUSCHMANN. 

This  firm,  formerly  composed  of  William  Buschmann  and  August  Trautmann, 
were  successors  to  Latus  &  Trautmann,  who  failed  at  the  Dale  Mill  in  the  Autumn 
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of  1881.  Both  Mr.  Busclimann  and  Mr.  Trautmann  are  experienced  silk  manufactur- 
ers, and  come  from  the  same  province  in  the  "Rhineland  "  of  Germany,  Mr.  Buscli- 
mann being  a  native  of  Barmen-Eberfeldt,  and  Mr.  Trautmami  of  Crefeld.  Of 
Barmen-Eberfeldt  a  trade  journal  recently  said  that  scarcely  a  civilized  man  could 
be  met  with  who  did  not  Avear,  either  in  cloth,  buttons,  braid,  silk  tie  or  some  other 
article  of  raiment  or  trimming,  a  production  of  that  city,  famous  the  world  over  for 
the  vast  variety  of  its  manufactures. 

Mr.  Buschmann  has  been  residing  in  this  country  since  about  18GG,  and  the 
first  engagement  he  had  after  his  arrival  was  with  the  late  Thomas  N.  Dale,  at  the 
Dale  Mill,  where  he  was  in  full  charge  of  the  ribbon  department.  Mr.  Trautmann 
came  from  Crefeld  in  1878,  and  was  employed  by  Dexter,  Lambert  &  Co.,  TVilliam 
Strange  &  Co.,  and  others,  until  the  formation  of  his  partnership  with  ex-Assembly- 
man Jacob  Latus,  which  resulted  in  a  disastrous  failure  in  the  Summer  of  1881. 

The  new  firm,  Buschmann  &  Trautmann,  were  located  at  Haledon,  on  the  prop- 
erty of  the  senior  partner,  at  one  time  known  as  the  Benjamin  Brundred  home- 
stead and  later  as  the  residence  of  E.  K.  Bose,  a  fine  premises,  the  grounds  being 
extensive  and  the  buildings  ample.  During  the  "Winter  of  1881-2  the  firm  dissolved 
partnership,  Mr.  Trautmann  retiring.  A  small  building  is  occupied  for  the  manu- 
facture, but  it  is  in  contemplation  to  build  a  mill  during  the  year.  About  twenty- 
five  looms  are  included  in  the  plant,  and  new  ones,  for  ribbon  weaving,  are  being 
added ;  also  throwing  machinery.  The  product  includes  handkerchiefs,  broad 
goods,  ribbons  and  novelties. 


ALWELL  URBAHN. 

Alwell  Urbahn,  the  location  of  whose  business  is  at  93  Biver  street,  is  a  natural 
genius,  and,  like  most  geniuses,  has  not  been  remarkably  successful,  financially. 
Men  of  his  class  are  frequently  found  to  furnish  the  ideas  out  of  which  some  other 
less  talented,  but  more  practical,  men  coin  money. 

Mr.  Urbahn  also,  like  William  Buschmann,  is  a  native  of  Barmen-Eberfeldt,, 
Germany,  in  the  Bhine  country,  Avhich  he  left  for  America  twenty  years  ago.  For 
some  years  after  his  arrival  he  did  nothing  but  study  and  experiment  with  machin- 
ery ;  later  he  was  master  mechanic  at  the  establishment  of  Waterhouse  Brothers, 
Passaic  City  ;  later  still  he  started  a  small  machine  shop  of  his  own,  in  Prospect 
street,  Paterson,  where  he  spent  two  years  in  perfecting  a  ribbon  loom,  for  which 
he  claimed  superior  excellence,  but  which  proved  to  be  too  complicated  for  success- 
ful operation.  About  seven  years  ago,  in  1875,  he  began  to  manufacture  silk  at  No. 
93  River  street,  his  present  location,  since  which  he  has  prosecuted  the  business 
with  varying  success,  employing  at  different  times  from  ten  to  twenty-five  hands. 
The  product  is  mainly  novelties,  although  it  includes  a  variety  of  handkerchiefs, 
scarfs,  neck  ties,  suspenders ;  also  broad  goods. 

About  the  close  of  1881  Mr.  Urbahn  began  to  produce  plush-fur,  which  he 
wove  on  a  loom  of  his  own  invention  and  for  which  it  is  claimed  that  it  will  revolu- 
tionize trade  in   that  class  of  fabrics.     These  goods  are  woven  first  in  a  loose  web 
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with  slack  twisted  chenille-like  yarn,  and  afterward  the  nap  is  brought  out  by  a 
peculiar  treatment  with  ingenious  machinery.  When  finished  the  goods  are  proba- 
bly the  best  imitation  of  seal  fur  ever  produced,  both  sides  being  alike.  For  many  uses, 
such,  for  instance,  as  rich  cloak  trimmings,  the  new  fabric  is  especially  adapted  and 
will  probably  become  popular.  Mr.  Urbahn  is  full  of  inventions,  having  produced 
numberless  original  machines  and  improvements,  very  few  of  which  he  has  had 
patented,  and  none  of  which  have  given  him  wealth. 


C.  B.  AUEB  &  CO. 

C.  B.  Auer  purchased  a  plant  of  silk  machinery  of  M.  H.  Chapin,  at  the  "Stone 
Mill,"  Oldham,  some  years  since,  removed  it  to  the  Gun  Mill,  and  after  running  it 
there  for  a  time  disposed  of  it  to  M.  J.  Hawks  &  Co.  Later,  about  1877,  Mr.  Auer 
started  again,  in  a  small  room  in  the  Gun  Mill,  from  which  he  removed  to  a  shop  in 
the  rear  of  "  The  Senate,"  Van  Houten  street,  whence  he  removed  to  the  Murray 
Mill,  where  he  was  at  one  time  associated  with  Ferdinand  Grossenbacher,  who 
afterwards  built  and  now  occupies  the  Centreville  silk  mill.  About  1879  Mr.  Auer 
was  running  a  few  looms  in  the  Hope  Mill  for  a  time,  when  he  sold  his  plant  to 
Ekings  &  Birsfelder.  His  removals  and  changes  of  manufacture  have  been  so  fre- 
quent that  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding  of  them.  He 
was  until  quite  near  the  close  of  1881  weaving  broad  goods,  including  satins,  bro- 
cades and  handkerchiefs,  at  the  Murray  Mill,  running  his  own  and  a  number  of 
looms  belonging  to  the  Pioneer  Silk  Company.  He  subsequently  removed  to  Tarift- 
ville,  Connecticut,  where  he  was  a  principal  rneniber  of  and  manager  for  the  Hart- 
ford Silk  Company.  Earl}-  in  1882  he  dissolved  all  connection  with  the  company, 
selling  his  interest  therein  for  $15,000,  returned  to  Paterson,  and,  purchasing  a  con- 
siderable weaving  plant  near  Philadelphia  and  associating  with  himself  George 
Spangenmacher,  he  embarked  in  the  business  anew,  at  the  Hope  Mill.  The  firm 
have  50  looms  in  motion  and  the  business  is  steadily  growing.  Mr.  Trautmann, 
late  of  Latus  &  Trautmann,  is  Superintendent. 


JOHN  LOCKETT 

commenced  the  manufacture  of  handkerchiefs,  dress  silks  and  millinery  fabrics  in 
Washington  street,  September  10th,  1878,  but  soon  after  removed  to  Bamapo 
avenue,  to  the  old  foundry  and  moulding  shop  formerly  of  Peter  Van  Houten,  or 
Van  Houten  &  Hatrick.  He  started  with  three  looms  and  six  hands,  but  soon  after 
the  removal  employed  25  hands  and  ran  15  looms,  hand  and  power. 

During  1881  Mr.  Lockett  removed  to  the  Dale  Mill,  where  the  business  is 
rapidly  expanding.  Mr.  Lockett  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  art  of  designing, 
thereby  saving  much  expense.  In  building  and  establishing  a  business  from  very 
small   means   he   has  earned  an  excellent  reputation  as  a  young  and  enterprising 
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manufacturer.  He  has  thirty  looms  running,  employs  forty  hands,  to  whom  $800  is 
paid  fortnightly  in  wages  ;  annual  product,  $40,000.  The  goods  are  rated  high  in 
the  market,  being  of  peculiar  excellence  and  very  original  in  design. 


SOUTH  WOETH  BROTHERS 

have  been  established  since  1875.  The  location  is  on  Morton  street ;  product,  silk 
handkerchiefs,  broad  silks,  dress  fabrics,  etc.  At  the  beginning  they  had  but  50 
hands  and  20  looms ;  in  1879  they  employed  125  hands  and  had  55  looms  running, 
paying  fortnightly  $1,400,  equivalent  to  about  $35,000  per  annum,  in  wages.  The 
business  has  grown  rapidky,  increasing  in  every  department  during  1880  and  1881, 
the  equipment  and  operative  force  being  doubled  and  the  production  proportion- 
ately increased,  including  rich  satin  brocades  and  other  dress  fabrics  in  designs 
original  with  the  firm. 

South  worth  Brothers  were  awarded  a  gold  medal  in  each  of  the  years  above- 
named,  at  the  Cincinnati  Industrial  Exposition,  for  superior  excellence  in  the  manu- 
facture of  silk  handkerchiefs  and  dress  goods.  They  have  received  four  gold  medals 
in  all  at  various  times  and  for  different  classes  of  goods. 


JAMES  F.  McALISTER, 

successor  to  Jackson  &  Harshaw,  who  began  to  manufacture  in  the  Empire  Mill,  in 
1879,  occupies  two  upper  floors  in  this  mill,  each  50x150  feet,  and  is  prosecuting  a 
prosperous  and  growing  business  as  a  silk  throwster.  He  has  added  largely  to  the 
original  plant,  until  his  equipment  is  now  quite  extensive,  including  from  2,500  to 
3,000  spindles  of  the  Danforth  and  Atwood  patterns.  Sixty  hands  are  employed,  and 
the  product  will  average  750  to  800  lbs.  thrown  silk  per  week. 

Mr.  McAlister  entered  the  field  first  in  December,  1877,  in  company  with  a  gen- 
tleman named  Conlin,  the  two  leasing  about  1,000  spindles  from  George  Morlot,  at 
Riverside,  where  the  business  was  at  first  prosecuted.  In  November,  1880,  Mr. 
McAlister  purchased  Mr.  Conlin's  interest,  purchased  also  the  machinery  then  in 
operation,  from  Mr.  Morlot,  added  thereto  much  more  and,  July  1st,  1881,  removed 
to  the  Empire  Mill,  taking  as  a  partner  William  M.  Collier,  whose  name,  however, 
does  not  appear.  The  new  firm  is  bright,  persevering  and  energetic,  and  will, 
doubtless,  achieve  marked  success. 


HOWEEL  &  SCHOALS. 
"Duck  Mill." 


This  firm  grew  out  of  the  house  of  Schoals   &  Howell,  manufacturers  of  silk 
goods,  at  No.  34  Walker   street,  New  York,  with  their  factory  at  Paterson,  where 
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Jerome  Vacher  was  in  charge,  using  his  own  plant  of  machinery  and  receiving  a 
commission  therefor  and  for  his  services.  In  the  Spring  of  1881  the  reorganized 
firm  of  Howell  &  Schoals  purchased  Mr.  Yacher's  plant  and  assumed  full  charge  at 
the  factory ;  since  that  date  the  business  has  been  prosecuted  with  vigor  and  suc- 
cess. 

Some  of  the  very  finest  goods  in  the  line  of  handkerchiefs,  dress  fabrics  and 
other  are  included  in  the  product,  which  will  average  from  8100,000  to  8125,000 
yearly.  About  fifty  looms  are  in  use,  and  100  hands  are  employed.  The  plant  of 
machinery,  at  the  close  of  1881,  was  valued  at  825,000.  The  premises  occupied  con- 
sist of  the  upper  floor  of  the  main  building  and  lower  floor  of  the  West  wing  at 
the  old  "Duck"  Mill,  about  7,000  square  feet  of  flooring  space.  The  best  French 
and  Italian  silks  are  used  at  this  mill,  and  the  varied  products  are  unsurpassed  by 
any  in  the  market  for  beauty  of  color,  originality  of  design  or  perfection  of  finish. 
Some  of  the  specialties  are  marvellous  productions  of  textile  art. 


JEROME  YACHEE 

came  to  this  country  from  Lyons,  France,  in  1870,  and  engaged  in  the  silk  business 
in  a  small  way  in  Paterson,  in  the  old  "  Stone  Mill,"'  at  Oldham.  He  was  a  silk 
weaver  at  home,  where  his  father  is  still  a  silk  manufacturer  of  note.  By  industry, 
and  the  excellence  of  his  fabrics,  Mr.  Yacher  gained  a  place  in  the  market  for  his 
goods,  and  his  business  steadily  increased,  until  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  prosperous 
establishment  in  the  "  Duck  Mill,"  occupying  two  floors  and  running  thirty  to  forty 
looms. 

About  1879  he  associated  Avith  himself  Mr.  Howell,  since  of  Howell  &  Schoals, 
and  in  the  Spring  of  1881  sold  his  plant  to  that  firm  and  began  business  anew  at  No. 
93  River  street,  where  he  equipped  a  room  with  a  considerable  number  of  looms, 
purchased  in  part  from  Joseph  Nussey.  His  product  is  mainly  handkerchiefs  and 
dress  fabrics.     He  employs  about  25  hands. 


THE  NEUBERGER  BRAID  COMPANY 

are  manufacturers  of  silk  braids,  fancy  goods,  bindings,  galloons  and  kindred  pro- 
ducts, and  silk  throwsters  on  commission.  They  occupy  two  floors  in  the  old 
"  Duck  Mill,"  West  wing,  over  Howell  &  Schoals,  where  they  employ  85  hands  ;  at 
times  many  more.  Included  in  the  product  is  an  average  of  600  lbs.  tram  and  organ- 
zine  weekly.  A  full  equipment  of  the  most  approved  machinery,  including  a  large 
number  of  superior  braiding  machines,  together  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
business,  enables  the  firm  to  make  a  class  of  goods  that  compares  favorably  with 
anything  in  the  market. 

The  members  of  the  firm  are  T.  and  H.  Neuberger,  brothers ;  they  began  busi- 
ness in  1879.  About  the  close  of  1881  a  new  engine  was  placed  in  this  establish- 
ment and  an  increased  number  of  braiders.     The  general  manager,  A.  TVietlisbach* 
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is  an  experienced  silk  manufacturer  as  well  as  a  skillful  mechanic,  aud  the  marked 
success  of  the  establishment  is  largely  due  to  his  excellent  method  and  wide  experi- 
ence. It  is  in  contemplation  by  the  company  to  purchase  or  build  a  large  factory 
as  soon  as  an  eligible  site  can  be  secured. 


FEED  BABEE. 

Central  Market  Mill. 

Fred  Baare  is  located  at  the  Northern  end  of  the  Central,  or  Byard,  Market, 
"Van  Houten  street,  where  he  has  been  very  successful  as  a  silk  throwster.  Mr. 
Baare  came  to  Paterson  first  in  1869  and  engaged  in  broad  silk  weaving  in  the  Mur- 
ray Mill,  where  he  remained  until  1873.  While  there  he  imported  the  celebrated 
Honnegger  warping  machine,  which  enabled  him  to  produce  broad  goods  much 
cheaper  than  by  the  old  method.  It  could  be  operated  by  unpracticed  hands,  while 
the  other  machines  required  experts.  The  excellence  of  this  machine,  then  for  the 
first  introduced,  is  said  to  have  been  conceded  by  all  after  a  time,  and  most  of 
the  leading  manufacturers  now  use  it,  the  warpers  being  manufactured  by  Benjamin 
Eastwood,  Eamapo  avenue,  and  other  machinists. 

Mr.  Baare  formed  the  Baare  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  removed  from  the  Murray 
Mill  to  South  Paterson,  thence  to  Philadelphia,  and  thence  to  Sauquoit,  N.  T., 
where  he  attempted  to  introduce  broad  silk  weaving,  which  was  not  a  very  signal 
success.  Mr.  Baare  had  been  engaged  in  the  silk  business  before  coming  to  Pater- 
son, at  48  Howard  street,  New  York  ;  at  Union  Hill,  where  he  introduced  ribbon 
weaving,  and  at  Schoharie,  N.  Y.  He  is  a  veteran  manufacturer,  who  has  little  to 
learn  of  the  manipulation  of  silk. 


geegson  &  Mcculloch 

are  manipulators  of  mill  and  other  waste  and  pierced  cocoons,  from  wh  ich  they 
manufacture  spun  silk.  In  other  words,  they  are  carders  and  spinners  of  silk  that 
is,  from  any  cause,  no  longer  a  continuous  fibre,  and  from  this  product,  called  spun 
silk,  is  manufactured  sewings,  filloselle,  crewels,  embroidery  silks,  fine  yarns  for 
Aveaving,  etc.  Their  factory  is  at  No.  42  Yan  Houten  street,  in  the  rear  of  McCul- 
loch's  brass  and  copper  works,  where  some  of  the  most  ingeniously  constructed 
machinery  known  in  the  silk  manufacture — all  imported — is  used  in  the  various 
pro  cesses. 

The  firm  commenced  operations  with  but  four  hands  in  February,  1879,  Matthew 
'Gregson,  the  senior  partner,  an  experienced  spun  silk  manufacturer,  from  Congle- 
ton,  England,  having  been  induced  to  come  to  Paterson  by  Eobert  McCulloch,  an 
ex-Alderman  of  the  city,  who  at  the  same  time  imported  some  of  the  very  best  spun 
silk  machinery  to  be  procured  in  England.  Since  that  date  much  more  machinery 
has  been  imported  ;  also  large  quantities  of  the  pierced  cocoons. 
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There  is  probably  not  another  as  extensive  spun  silk  plant  in  the  country,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  Cheneys  and,  perhaps,  those  of  the  Pioneer  Silk  Company  and  of 
the  Xonotuck  Silk  Company,  at  Florence,  Mass.  Besides  these  there  are  but  two 
or  three  others  in  tbe  United  States,  one  of  them  being  that  of  Pfeffer  &  TVels,  at 
the  Pope  Mill,  and  another  that  of  the  Griswolds,  Philadelphia,  who  are  frequently 
compelled  to  have  the  more  difficult  processes  of  manufacture  performed  for  them 
by  Gregson  <fc  McCulloch. 

The  processes  to  which  the  rough  and  apparently  worthless  waste  is  subjected 
before  the  fibre  can  be  saved  and  the  real  waste  eliminated — for  there  must  be 
fibre ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  silk  shoddy — are  truly  wonderful  to  the  uninitiated. 
Among  others,  the  silk  is  passed  through  a  "gasing-machine,"  to  burn  off  the 
roughness  and  inequalities,  which  seems  as  though  it  must  ignite  the  delicate  fibre, 
but  it  very  rarely  does.  The  spun  silk  is  used  in  conjunction  with  reeled  silk  usually, 
but  not  always,  for  the  production  of  inferior  fabrics.  There  are  many  things  about 
this  department  of  the  silk  industry  both  curious  and  interesting.  From  50  to  60 
hands  are  employed  by  Gregson  <fc  McCulloch,  whose  business  is  steadily  growing 
in  importance,  there  being  no  rival  establishment  in  operation  in  Paterson  at  the 
beginning  of  1882,  Pfeffer  &  Wels  not  having  yet  began  to  manufacture,  being  en- 
gaged in  fitting  up  their  mill. 


PAUL  CPATVFOED. 

Dale  Mill. 

Paul  Crawford,  late  of  Hayes  &  Crawford,  who  occupies  commodious  quarters 
in  the  Dale  Mill,  Piailroad  avenue,  has  been  engaged  in  the  silk  manufacture  since 
1877,  the  business  having  steadily  expanded  until  the  establishment  is  now  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  in  this  American  "Lyons."  Over  8,000  square  feet  of  space  is 
occupied  and  from  75  to  100  hands  are  employed. 

Every  stage  of  the  silk  manufacture  is  represented  here,  the  equipment  being 
of  the  most  complete  description,  the  product  of  the  first  machine  shops  of  the 
country.  More  than  fifty  looms,  with  Jacquard  attachments,  are  run  on  handker- 
chiefs, scarfs,  tie  silks  and  plain,  figured  and  brocaded  dress  fabrics,  in  endless 
variety.  The  productions  of  the  firm  in  the  handkerchief  department  are  especially 
noteworthy,  presenting  an  elegant  assortment,  the  designs,  quality  and  shades  com- 
paring favorably  with  any  goods  in  the  market,  domestic  or  foreign.  All  the  fabrics 
from  Mr.  Crawford's  looms  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty  of  color  and  combina- 
tions of  shades,  as  well  as  for  their  originality  of  design  and  exquisite  finish.  They 
are  not  excelled  by  any,  and  are  justly  popular  with  buyers  and  command  a  ready 
sale,  a  rare  tribute  to  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  this  young  manufacturer,  who,  like 
many  others  now  among  the  most  successful  in  Paterson,  was  formerly  an  employe 
of  the  Phcenix  Manufacturing  Company. 
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P.  DOKGEYAL.— SILK  WEAVEK  AND  MACHINIST. 

Dale  Mill. 

P.  Dorgeval,  an  inventive  and  enterprising  silk  manufacturer,  silk  dyer  and 
machinist,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Paterson  Dyeing  and  Finishing  Company,  is 
located  in  the  Dale  Mill,  where  he  has  about  fifty  looms  running  on  broad  silk 
goods  and  manufactures  a  patent  power  doom  of  his  own  invention,  and  which  is 
regarded  as  a  very  important  improvement. 

Mr.  Dorgeval  is  a  native  of  France,  and  has  had  large  experience  as  a  weaver 
and  also  as  a  constructor  of  machinery.  In  Lyons,  France,  about  twenty  years  ago, 
he  invented  a  power-loom  that,  after  many  difficulties,  was  accepted  by  the  majority 
of  silk  manufacturers  there  and  has  been  used  since  by  them.  He  claims  to  be  the 
pioneer  builder  of  French  power-looms  for  weaving  gros  grains,  as  before  his 
day  no  successful  powerdoom  had  been  generally  received  by  the  French  manufac- 
turers for  that  purpose.  The  loom  recently  patented  by  Mr.  Dorgeval  is  an  im- 
provement on  his  former  French  invention,  and  in  all  respects  a  simpler  and  better 
machine.  It  might  with  propriety  be  called  the  universal  loom,  for  any  class  of 
goods  can  be  woven  upon  it.  It  is  a  fact  that  English  looms  are  adapted  for  one 
kind  of  work  and  French  looms  fitted  for  another  character  of  weaving,  and  often  the 
remark  is  heard  :  "  My  looms  are  stopped  because  I  cannot  make  the  class  of  goods 
the  market  requires."  The  Dorgeval  loom  is  intended  to  solve  this  difficulty,  and 
it  is  claimed  that  on  it  can  be  woven  any  kind  of  silk  goods — gros  grains,  brocades, 
plain  and  fancy  silks,  handkerchiefs,  etc.,  with  equal  ease.  Several  are  running  in 
Paterson  and  they  have  met  with  much  favor. 


JOHN  FLETCHEK  k  CO. 

have  a  neat  factory  in  the  rear  of  110  Straight  street,  where  they  produce  some 
very  superior  goods  in  the  way  of  silks  and  velvets.  The  senior  member  of  the 
firm  is  a  veteran  manufacturer,  whose  entrance  to  the  field  has  been  noted  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter.  The  "  company  "  is  composed  of  his  son  and  brother,  both  named 
William.  Probably  the  first  velvet  ever  made  in  Paterson  was  woven  by  John 
Fletcher  in  his  own  house,  at  No.  106  Straight  street,  about  1864.  The  loom  was  a 
primitive  concern,  but  the  product  was  of  superior  character.  However,  the  venture 
was  not  a  paying  one.  During  1880  and  1881  the  product  was  largely  silk  plush  ; 
the  fever  running  high  in  this  class  of  goods.  The  business  of  the  firm  is  expand- 
ing and  their  goods  are  always  in  demand  in  the  market. 


John  Gkish,  successor  to  Grish  &  Buttendorf,  who  in  187'.*  began  the  manufac- 
ture of  broad  silks,  handkerchiefs  and  novelties,  at  No.  10  Smith  street,  with  fifty 
hands  and  twenty  looms,  after  the  dissolution  of  copartnership  removed  to  the 
Benson  Mill,  in  Bridge  street,  whence  he  removed  to  the  Barnert  building,  in  Bail- 
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road  avenue,  where  the  business  has  steadily  expanded,  the  equipment  and  opera- 
tive force  having  been  increased  from  time  to  time.  The  space  occupied  is  one 
floor,  30x90  feet. 

Whitehead  Brothers  began  first  to  manufacture  in  Merrill's  building,  River 
street.  Later  they  purchased  the  plant  of  Townsend  &  McGrogan,  seven  power 
and  twenty  hand-looms,  and  removed  to  the  top  floor  of  the  Barnert  building,  Rail- 
road avenue,  where  they  added  still  more  to  their  equipment,  and  at  the  close  of 
1881  had  about  forty  looms  running,  the  product  being  mainly  silk  handkerchiefs 
and  dress  goods.     The  firm  is  composed  of  William  H.  and  Frederick  G.  Whitehead. 

Jones  &  Bentley  have  for  several  years  been  manufacturing  dress  goods  and 
handkerchiefs  at  their  frame  mill,  No.  121  Oak  street. 

Jones  <fc  Hopper  began  the  manufacture  of  broad  silk  dress  goods  and  kindred 
products  at  the  Watson  Mill,  in  1880,  running  about  forty  looms  and  other  machin- 
erv.  The  firm  afterward  dissolved,  Mr.  Hopper  continuing  the  business  at  the 
Watson  Mill  and  Mr.  Jones  making  a  neAv  start,  in  Oak  street,  in  a  small  way.  Mr. 
Hopper  is  also  interested,  with  W.  D.  Holmes,  in  the  Dover  Silk  Company,  of 
Paterson  and  Dover. 

Ge6*rge  Singleton,  silk  throwster,  whose  early  career  has  already  been  noted, 
runs  a  large  plant  at  the  Watson  Mill,  mainly  on  commission,  for  large  manufactur- 
ers. Tram,  organzine,  sewings  and  machine  twist  are  among  the  products.  Mr. 
Singleton  has  invented  many  improvements  in  silk  machinery,  and  is  among  the 
most  steadily  prosperous  and,  at  the  same  time,  among  the  most  conservative  of 
Paterson  manufacturers.  He  is  interested  also  in  the  Singleton  Manufacturing 
Company,  at  Dover. 

F.  C.  Schmidt  &  Co.  have  been  established  since  about  1879  in  the  rear  end  of 
the  Dale  Mill,  where  they  do  quite  an  extensive  business  in  silk  winding  and  throw- 
ing on  commission. 

The  New  York  Silk  Company  were  located  until  recently  at  the  Franklin  Mill, 
where  they  were  successors  to  William  Ashley,  who  was  one  of  the  firm  of  Night- 
ingale &  Ashley,  established  in  this  mill  in  1879.  Wright  Smith,  who  up  to  the 
early  part  of  1880  was  a  large  manufacturer,  but  who  in  that  year  became  insolvent, 
was  Superintendent  at  the  Franklin  Mill  for  the  New  York  Silk  Company,  his  large 
experience  rendering  his  services  extremely  valuable.  When  the  company  failed, 
both  at  Marion  and  at  Paterson,  in  1881,  Mr.  Smith  succeeded  them.  The  product 
is  dress  and  umbrella  silks,  handkerchiefs  and  other  broad  goods. 

George  Johnson  manufactures  handkerchiefs  and  other  goods  in  a  modest  way 
at  No.  31  Van  Houten  street,  mainly  on  commission,  having  been  established  since 
1879. 

Carlisle  &  Co.  manufacture  Jacquard  lacings,  silk  watch-guards,  fishlines,  etc., 
at  the  Union  Works,  by  the  locomotive  shops,  where  they  have  been  established 
over  four  years.  Braid  machines  running,  130 ;  knitting  machines,  5  ;  employes, 
20  ;  pay  roll,  $225  fortnightly. 

Louis  Bruchet,  who  is  located  in  River  street,  has  been  manufacturing  hand- 
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kerchiefs  and  dress  goods  since  about  the  beginning  of  1880,  running   a  few  looms 
and  employing  not  many  hands. 

James  Skelton,  formerly  of  the  firm  of  Martin,  Skelton  &  Co.,  occupies  space 
in  the  Hope  Mill,  where  he  is  running  a  number  of  looms  on  handkerchiefs  mainly. 

J.  H.  Rogers  succeeded  to  the  occupancy  of  the  space  and  the  ownership  of  the 
plant  of  Ekings  &  Birsfelder,  who  began  to  manufacture  in  the  Hope  Mill,  in  187M. 
Mr.  Rogers  added  largely  to  the  equipment,  removed  to  the  Murray  Mill  and  is 
doing  cpiite  an  extensive  business  in  the  production  of  dress  goods,  handkerchiefs 
and  novelties.  He  had  as  partner  T.  D.  Chittenden,  formerl}-  of  Hough  &  Chitten- 
den, dealers  in  musical  instruments,  until  the  beginning  of  1882,  when  he  retired. 

John  Day,  who,  as  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Day  &  Scott,  failed  about  1872 
began  again  in  the  silk  manufacture  in  the  old  Dunlop  Mill,  second  story,  where  he 
stayed  until  1877,  when  he  moved  into  the  new  portion  of  the  mill,  where  he  re- 
mained but  a  short  time  when  he  became  embarrassed,  but  after  a  time  started 
anew  at  his  present  location,  No.  93  River  street.  Mr.  Scott,  his  former  partner,  is 
a  superintendent  at  the  Grant  Works.  The  product  at  Mr.  Day's  factory  is  mainly 
broad  goods. 

Martin,  Adams  &  Co.  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  handkerchiefs,  millin- 
ery silks  and  dress  fabrics,  at  Nos.  55  and  57  Van  Houten  street,  in  a  modest  way. 

Dumas  &  Taber  are  located  in  a  small  mill  in  Mechanic  street,  and  are  produc- 
ing dress  goods,  bolting  cloths  and  loom  crepe.  They  have  a  branch  establishment 
at  Roslyn,  L.  1. 

JosErH  Day  manufactures  ribbons  in  a  small  mill  at  No.  66  Mechanic  street, 
running  about  ten  looms. 

Greenwood  Brothers  are  engaged  in  silk  throwing,  on  commission,  at  No.  51 
Mechanic  street. 

JosErH  Fletcher  does  a  considerable  business  as  hard  silk  winder  and  silk 
throwster,  at  No.  119  Tjder  street. 

Samuel  Lucas  manufactures  dress,  millinery  and  tie  goods  and  handkerchiefs, 
in  the  Washington  Market  building,  Fair  street ;  a  thrifty  and  growing  business. 

James  Walthall,  a  veteran  silk  manufacturer,  of  over  thirty  years'  experience 
but  who  has  not  been  very  successful,  is  engaged  in  manufacturing  in  a  small  way 
thrown  silk,  on  commission,  in  Van  Houten  street. 

Jeremiah  Marland,  avIio  began  in  1879  the  manufacture  of  silk  handkerchiefs, 
grenadines,  gauzes,  etc.,  at  93  River  street,  and  afterward  removed  to  the  Dale  Mill, 
discontinued  business  during  1881,  and  his  plant  was  sold  to  the  Corriveau  Silk  Com- 
pany, Montreal,  Canada,  and  taken  thither,  Mr.  Marland  going  out  of  the  business. 

A.  Gazzari,  at  the  Oldham  Mill,  is  doing  a  considerable  business  in  silk  throw- 
ing and  other  branches.     The  firm  was  Geannetti  &  Gazzari  until  1881. 

A.  Geannetti,  formerly  of  the  firm  of  Geannetti  A-  Gazzari,  Oldham,  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  copartnership,  which  occurred  in  1881,  purchased  an  entire  new 
silk  plant  in  Italy,  his  native  country,  and  is  located  in  the  Barnert  building,  Rail- 
road avenue,  where  he  is  very  successful. 
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Catharine  Van  Ness,  the  widow  of  the  late  Giles  Van  Ness,  an  eminent  fringe 
maker,  who  exhibited  his  products  at  the  New  York  Crystal  Palace,  is  running  a 
few  looms  at  No.  85  Water  street. 

Anderson  &  Son,  at  the  Totowa  Mill,  are  constantly  increasing  their  facilities, 
the  product  including  handkerchiefs,  dress  goods  and  scarfs.  This  establishment 
is  prosperous  and  the  business  a  signal  success,  though  the  beginning  was  small. 

P.  &  I.  Banntgan,  at  Lake  View,  have  been  engaged  in  the  silk  manufacture 
several  years  and  the  business  is  rapidly  expanding.  The  Messrs.  Bannigan  have 
about  200  hands  employed  and  use  a  very  superior  equipment  of  machinery,  the 
product  including  a  wide  range  of  broad  and  narrow  goods. 

Ned  Grant  runs  a  few  looms,  in  Paterson  street,  near  Biver,  on  handkerchiefs 
mainly. 

John  Needham  manufactures  broad  silk  goods,  in  a  small  factory,  in  Sherman 
avenue,  corner  of  Henry  street. 

Henderson  Brothers  are  located  in  Front  street,  near  the  Falls  bridge,  where 
they  run  a  few  looms  on  handkerchiefs  and  other  goods,  of  superior  quality. 

TV.  Little  &  Co.,  at  the  Totowa  Mill,  Kearney  street,  are  successors  to  James 
Nightingale,  Sr.,  a  patriarch  of  the  silk  manufacture,  who  is  now  a  superintendent 
at  Nightingale  Brothers'  branch  establishment,  in  Pearl  street.  TV.  Little  &  Co. 
are  very  successful  and  the  business  is  a  growing  one. 

James  Nightingale,  Jr.,  at  the  Dale  Mill,  first  floor,  employs  a  number  of  hands 
and  runs  twenty  looms  on  fine  dress  silks,  handkerchiefs,  scarfs  and  kindred  pro- 
ducts. He  frequently  has  two  Jacquard  machines  running  on  the  same  loom,  to 
produce  complex  patterns,  a  new  thing  to  Paterson,  though  not  uncommon  in  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Nightingale  had  a  large  experience  in  silk  weaving  in  England  before  he 
came  to  this  country,  which  he  did  in  1865.  He  is  one  of  a  large  family  of  notable 
silk  manufacturers. 

The  Dover  Silk  Manufacturing  Company  was  formed  early  in  1882  by  C.  C. 
Hopper  and  W.  D.  Holmes,  with  Mr.  Holmes  as  President,  and  Mr.  Hopper  as 
Treasurer,  and  the  two  upper  floors  of  the  Pope  Mill  were  leased  for  two  years  from 
Pfeffer  <fe  TVels,  lessees  of  the  entire  building.  Here  a  full  equipment  of  superior 
machinery  is  to  be  placed  for  the  production  of  broad  goods  and  a  variety  of  silken 
fabrics.  Each  member  of  the  company  continues  to  manufacture  in  his  individual 
capacity  also,  Mr.  Holmes  in  Fair  street  and  Mr.  Hopper  at  the  Watson  Mill,  but 
a  consolidation  of  all  their  interests  is  contemplated. 

Pfeffer  &  Wels  leased  the  Pope  Mill  for  a  term  of  five  years,  in  January,  1882, 
and  imported  a  large  and  costly  plant  of  spun  silk  machinery  from  Europe,  with  the 
intention  of  utilizing  the  mill  and  other  waste  procurable  in  Paterson  and  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Pfeffer  has  had  large  experience  in  this  peculiar  branch  of  the  silk  industry, 
having  been  in  the  management  of  a  vast  spun  silk  establishment  in  Germany,  and 
having  manufactured  from  the  same  crude  material  in  France  and  Italy  for  many 
years.  Mr.  Wels  is  not  a  manufacturer.  The  first  floor  only  of  the  mill  will  be  oc- 
cupied at  first,  though  an  early  expansion  of  the  business  is  probable. 
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W.  D.  Holmes  has  been  established  at  No.  11^  Fair  street  since  about  1877, 
where  he  is  engaged  in  manufacturing  dress  goods  and  handkerchiefs.  It  is  a  pros- 
perous and  steadily  increasing  business. 

Robert  Hardy  is  manufacturing  dress  goods,  on  commission,  at  No.  104  Straight 
street,  employing  a  few  hands. 

J.  Colle,  at  No.  360  Main  street,  has  a  small  place  where  he  manufactures 
chenilles  and  other  specialties. 

C.  Crouchly,  at  the  Dale  Mill,  has  a  few  looms  running  on  handkerchiefs  and 
dress  goods. 

Thomas  Sherratt  manufactures  broad  goods,  running  a  few  looms,  at  No.  60 
Railroad  avenue. 

A.  Pocachard  is  an  experienced  manufacturer  who  for  the  past  four  years  has 
been  producing  dress  silks  and  novelties  at  No.  173  Market  street,  Smith  &  Jack- 
son building,  where  he  has  about  forty  looms  running. 

William  Ball  runs  a  few  looms  on  handkerchiefs  and  other  goods,  at  No.  93 
River  street,  employing  about  ten  hands. 

Eugene  Vogelsang,  who  represents  the  American  branch  of  a  powerful  Crefeld 
house  (Germany),  and  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  fabrics  for  men's 
scarfs  and  ties  mainly,  occupies  space  in  the  Dale  Mill,  where  he  succeeded  Latus 
&  Trautmann.     He  is  running  about  ten  looms,  on  specialties. 

Philip  Hayes,  former  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Hayes  &  Crawford,  has 
since  1880  occupied  a  neat  mill  on  his  own  premises,  on  the  Little  Palls  road,  West 
Paterson,  where  he  employs  about  thirty  hands  and  has  twenty  to  twenty-rive 
power-looms  running  on  broad  goods  for  dress  fabrics,  handkerchiefs,  etc. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


THE  SILK  INDUSTRY.— Dyeing. 

jafc^hHILE  noting  the  establishment  of  the  pioneers  in  the  silk  industry,  in  con- 
nection therewith  has  been  given  also  a  brief  sketch  of  the  earlier  among 
the  silk  dyers,  and  it  remains  now  to  record  the  later  arrivals  and  describe 
JUri1  the  present  status  in  this  department. 
The  operations  of  Brown  &  Mayer,  who  started  in  1859  in  a  very  small  place  in 
Straight  street ;  of  Albert  King,  who  succeeded  this  firm  and  continued  dyeing  in 
Paterson  until  1873,  when  he  went  to  the  Oneida  Community  ;  of  John  O'Neill  & 
Sons,  whose  dye-house  was  located  on  the  site  of  the  present  establishment  of  the 
Weidmann  Dye  Works— all  these  have  been  described  in  detail  as  fully  as  need  be. 
Following  these  earlier  silk  dyers  came 

CLAUDE  GEEPPO, 

who  has  had  many  years'  experience  in  the  art  of  silk-dyeing  in  Europe  as  well  as 
in  this  country.  Mr.  Greppo  is  a  nephew  of  M.  Bernaud,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
silk  dyers  of  Lyons,  France,  and  in  1866  came  to  Paterson  and  established  himself 
in  the  business  of  dyeing  silks.  He  has  thorough  chemical  knowledge,  large  experi- 
ence, and  the  facilities  afforded  by  an  establishment  fitted  up  with  costly  apparatus. 

When  Mr.  Greppo  first  began  silk-dyeing  in  Paterson  he  occupied  the  XX  ard 
street  mill  until,  in  1867,  the  Greppo  Mill  was  built,  where  silk-weaving  and  dyeing 
both  were  carried  on,  and  the  establishment  soon  became  one  of  the  most  extensive 
in  Paterson. 

In  1871  a  large  chemical  works  was  erected  in  Kossuth  street,  Totowa,  by  Mr. 
Greppo,  for  the  manufacture  of  acids  and  other  materials  used  in  silk-dyeing,  their 
prime  projector  being  an  enthusiastic  Frenchman  of  a  scientific  turn,  though  of 
somewhat  visionary  character,  according  to  the  account  given.  After  a  two'  years 
trial  this  enterprise  was  abandoned,  much  good  money  having  been  sunken,°and  the 
works  were  left  standing,  the  site  being  still  marked  by  the  ruins  and  a  tall  chimney 
stack  fast  crumbling  to  the  ground. 

In  1876  Mr.  Greppo  formed  a  copartnership  with  Jacob  Weidmann  which'Jasted 
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about  two  years ;  subsequently  each  continued  to  prosecute  the  business  alone. 
Mr.  Greppo,  at  the  close  of  1881,  was  occupying  a  portion  of  the  Greppo  Mill,  sold 
to  the  Grimshaw  Brothers  in  1878,  and  he  was  also  President  of 

THE  PATERSON  DYEING  &  FINISHING  COMPANY, 

which  was  established  about  187-5.  The  business  of  the  company  is  dyeing  and 
refinishing  piece  goods.  It  is  a  large  and  important  industry,  at  first  located  in  the 
Benson  Mill,  Bridge  street,  but  later  in  the  new  dye  works  built  on  lots  that  were  a 
portion  of  the  Barbour  Brothers'  property,  adjoining  the  Greppo  Mill  proper.  Up 
to  the  time  of  the  sale  of  the  Greppo  Mill  to  the  Grimshaw  Brothers,  the  company 
occupied  a  portion  of  the  mill  proper  for  finishing  and  the  dye-house  for  the  dyeing 
department.  After  the  sale,  the  space  being  wanted  by  the  new  owners,  the  finish- 
ing department  was  removed  to  the  Gun  Mill,  but  subsequently  all  the  departments 
of  the  industry  were  concentrated  at  the  new  and  extensive  buildings  erected  by 
the  company  at  Riverside,  West  of  the  Erie  Railway  track,  where  about  150  hands 
are  employed. 

THE  WEIDMANN  SILK-DYEING  COMPANY. 

Jacob  Weidmann,  now  at  the  head  of  what  is,  without  doubt,  the  largest  silk- 
dyeing  establishment  in  the  country,  is  a  native  of  Zurich,  Switzerland,  where  his 
father  was  proprietor  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  dyeing  concerns  in  Europe,  now 
conducted  by  his  eldest  son.  This  establishment  is  represented  as  being  thoroughly 
equipped  and  manned,  and  with  a  reputation  extending  to  all  industrial  centres  of 
the  world. 

Jacob  Weidmann  grew  to  early  manhood  in  an  atmosphere  most  favorable  to 
his  after  career,  and  when  of  proper  age  was  received  as  an  apprentice  in  his  father's 
works,  and  served  his  full  time  precisely  the  same  as  any  other  apprentice,  neither 
asking  nor  receiving  any  special  advantages  or  indulgences.  After  completing  his 
apprenticeship  he  proceeded  to  Basle,  Switzerland,  where  he  "finished"  his  course 
and  then,  determined  to  know  all  that  was  to  be  learned  of  dyeing,  to  become  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  all  methods  and  possessed  of  all  the  niairy  secrets  of  the 
peculiarly  delicate  processes,  he  travelled  through  Germany  and  France  for  several 
years,  working  here  and  there  for  a  time  and  then  passing  on.  At  Lyons,  France, 
he  stayed  longest,  that  city  being  most  noted  of  all  for  its  advancement  both  in  silk 
production  and  dyeing. 

At  about  the  age  of  twenty-two  years  Mr.  Weidmann  came  to  this  country  and 
was  engaged  for  the  space  of  six  years  with  Cheney  Brothers,  at  Manchester,  Conn., 
whence  he  came  to  Paterson,  where  he  was  for  a  time  foreman  in  the  dyeing  depart- 
ment at  the  Dale  Mill.  In  March,  1874,  he  began  business  on  his  own  account. 
The  buildings  at  the  corner  of  Paterson  and  Ellison  streets,  formerly  occupied  for 
silk-dyeing  by  John  O'Neill  &  Sons,  were  purchased,  they  having  long  been  idle, 
and  here  the  commencement  was  made  under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  Mr. 
Weidmann  being  at  the  time  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  skillful  dyers  in  the 
business  and  possessed  besides  of  all  other  qualifications  calculated  to  ensure  suc- 
cess. 
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In  February,  1876,  Claude  Greppo  closed  up  his  establishment  at  the  Greppo 
Mill,  and  a  partnership  was  formed  under  the  firm  name  of  Weidmann  &  Greppo, 
which  lasted  about  two  years,  when  the  firm  was  dissolved.  After  the  dissolution, 
Mr.  Weidmann  prosecuted  the  business  alone  and  achieved  a  great  success.  In 
January,  1882,  a  stock  company  was  formed,  with  Jacob  Weidmann,  President,  and 
John  Eastwood,  Treasurer,  the  title  being  "  The  Weidmann  Silk-Dyeing  Co." 

In  1878  a  considerable  extension  was  built  to  the  works,  which  have  since  been 
further  extended  until,  as  now  existing,  they  comprise  the  following  :  First,  a  front- 
age on  Paterson  street  of  eight  city  lots  or  about  200  feet,  with  a  depth  of  100  feet, 
the  buildings  being  partly  one  and  partly  two  stories.  On  the  other  side  of  Pater- 
son street,  about  five  city  lots  are  occupied  by  the  new  works,  completed  in  1879, 
and  which  consist  in  the  main  of  a  fine  building  with  a  front  of  25  feet  on  Paterson 
street  and  a  depth  of  100  feet,  together  with  an  extension  60x175  feet,  one  story, 
used  mainly  for  the  dyeing  of  heavy  blacks,  this  company  and  Messrs.  Greppo  and 
Morlot  being  the  only  dyers  of  heavy  blacks  in  the  city.  The  new  building  first 
mentioned  is  occupied  in  part  as  an  office,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Paterson. 
The  balance  of  the  building  is  occupied  for  storage,  dyeing,  etc.  The  front  of  this 
building  is  of  pressed  brick,  with  stone  trimmings  ;  it  is  highly  ornate  and  presents  a 
very  striking  and  attractive  appearance  in  that  locality.  On  this  side  of  the  street 
has  been  erected  a  large  boiler  house  and  a  tall  stack,  which  latter  object  first 
strikes  the  eye  of  those  passing  from  the  Erie  Railway  station  on  Market  street. 
Here  are  the  three  great  Elvin  boilers,  built  by  Samuel  Smith  after  the  new  inven- 
tion of  Andrew  Elvin,  and  regarded  by  many  experts  as  the  best  boilers  now  in  use, 
on  various  accounts  that  need  not  be  more  than  referred  to  here.  These  boilers  are 
of  225  horse-power  each,  and  the  heated  steam  to  be  used  in  the  processes  of  dye- 
ing on  the  opposite  side  of  Paterson  street  is  forced  through  an  eight-inch  wrought 
iron  pipe  to  and  under  Paterson  street,  to  the  distance  of  over  350  feet  directly  into 
the  works  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  street.  This  is  a  real  novelty  in  the  convey- 
ance of  steam. 

Although  all  colors  are  dyed  at  this  establishment,  yet  the  great  specialty  is 
the  dyeing  of  heavy  blacks,  which  is  a  much  more  difficult  matter  than  the  dyeing 
in  fancy  colors.  Dyeing  silk  in  the  skein  is  the  principal  line  followed,  and  in  it 
this  establishment  excels  all  others  in  the  amount  of  business  done.  From  employ- 
ing but  about  twenty  hands,  which  was  the  number  seven  years  ago,  the  business 
has  grown  until  now  there  are  400  names  on  the  roll,  a  large  force  to  find  employ- 
ment in  a  dyeing  establishment,  for  each  hand  can  manipulate  a  large  quantity  of 
the  product,  as  any  one  giving  the  matter  a  thought  will  readily  understand.  This 
is,  without  doubt,  the  very  largest,  finest,  best  equipped  and  in  every  way  the  most 
important  establishment  for  silk-dyeing  in  the  country. 


SEE  &  SHEEHAN. 

This  firm,   the  members  of  which  are  Raphael  G.   See  and  Daniel  J.  Sheehan, 
commenced  business  as  silk  dyers  October  4th,  1869,   succeeding  John  0*Neill  & 
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Sons  in  the  occupancy  of  the  well-known  premises  at  209,  211  and  213  Paterson 
street,  which  were  purchased  by  them  of  the  assignee  of  the  O'Neill  estate.  Febru- 
ary 1st,  1872,  the  buildings  were  burned,  but  were  immediately  rebuilt  double  their 
original  size. 

The  senior  member  of  the  firm  came  to  Paterson  from  New  York  city,  where 
he  had  been  engaged  in  business  ;  Mr.  Sheehan,  the  junior  member,  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  O'Neills  previous  to  their  failure  at  this  location.  The  enterprising 
firm,  now  about  twelve  years  established,  have  advanced  steadily  toward  success, 
and  occupy  a  front  rank  among  the  most  skillful  dyers  in  the  country,  while  in  cer- 
tain departments  they  have  no  successful  rival.  Their  great  specialty  is  dying  in 
colors. 

As  the  result  of  the  most  careful  study  and  exhaustive  experience,  added  to  a 
practical  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  beautiful  art,  a  large  number  of  colors  and 
shades  of  color  can  be  produced  in  a  single  skein  of  silk.  The  perfection  attained 
in  this  branch  is  very  wonderful,  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  work  being  well 
nigh  inconceivable  without  a  personal  inspection.  The  firm  claim  originality  of 
method  in  this  particular  line,  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  safe  to  assume  that  in  fancy  color- 
dyeing  they  are  in  advance  of  all  competitors  in  America.  Blacks  of  all  kinds  also 
are  produced,  but  colors  are  the  great  specialty.  The  premises  occupied  are  75 
feet  front  by  156  feet  in  depth,  with  a  principal  dye-house  100  feet  square.  Between 
fifty  and  sixty  men  are  employed,  to  whom  si, 500  are  paid  fortnightly  in  wages. 


GEORGE  MORLOTS  DYE  WORKS. 

George  Morlot  was  born  in  Lyons,  France,  in  1836,  and  has  been  engaged  in 
silk-dyeing  since  1853.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  graduated  in  the  departments  of 
chemistry  and  mathematics  at  a  high  institution  of  learning  in  his  native  cit}-,  and 
almost  at  once  entered  on  the  duties  of  Superintendent  and  General  Manager  of  the 
extensive  dye  works  of  Vignat  Freres,  St.  Etienne.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  years 
he  assumed  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  the  works  of  Savigny  <fc  Bernaud,  of 
Lyons,  where  he  remained  until  his  departure  for  this  country,  in  1861.  In  1865  he 
began  business  for  himself  on  Third  avenue,  New  York  city,  whence  he  removed  to 
Willianisburgh,  in  1866.  In  1860  he  came  to  Paterson  and  associated  with  himself 
as  partner  a  Mr.  Stettheimer,  the  firm  being  established  about  1870  on  the  bank  of 
the  Passaic,  at  Riverside,  Mr.  Morlot' s  present  location,  where  extensive  works  were 
built.  Here  Mr.  Morlot  has  been  very  successful,  and,  his  reputation  as  a  dyer  hav- 
ing become  widespread,  much  work  is  done  for  Philadelphia  and  still  more  distant 

cities. 

The  present  aspect  of  the  Morlot  Dye  Works  is  that  of  a  considerable  hamlet, 
there  being  thirteen  distinct  buildings,  seven  of  them  of  considerable  size,  as  fol- 
lows :  main  building,  200x50  feet,  of  brick ;  another,  160x30  feet,  frame ;  another, 
135x25  feet,  three  stories,  of  brick  ;  a  frame  structure  160x30  feet,  and  three  others 
of  brick  and  frame,  each  about  50x60  feet ;  there   are   also   six   detached  buildings 
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xised  as  store  houses  and  other  dependencies.  One  and  a  half  acres  of  land  are 
covered  with  these  works.  The  usual  number  of  hands  employed  is  150 ;  annual 
disbursement  for  wages,  $52,000.  The  water  facilities  at  the  location  are  very 
superior,  including,  besides  the  river,  a  spring  of  singularly  pure  water,  invaluable 
in  light  color-dyeing. 

PATEBSON  SILK-DYEING  ASSOCIATION. 

Pierre  Thonnereaux,  who  came  from  France  in  1873,  having  been  employed  in 
one  of  the  first  dyeing  establishments  in  that  country,  was  a  workman  for  Claude 
Oreppo  at  his  mill  before  the  latter  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  TVeidniann,  in 
1870.  Mr.  Thonnereaux  then  went  to  Manchester,  Mass.,  where  he  was  employed 
by  the  Cheney  Brothers.  He  remained  there  until  1876,  when  he  returned  to 
Erance,  but  came  to  America  again  in  1877  and,  in  company  with  J.  Heidenrich, 
started  a  silk-dyeing  business  in  the  Gun  Mill.  The  partnership  lasted  but  a  short 
time,  when  Mr.  Heidenrich  withdrew  and  soon  after  the  enterprise  was  abandoned. 
Mr.  Thonnereaux  then  started  anew,  and  alone,  at  Madison  Park,  but  did  not  con- 
tinue long. 

A  short  time  afterward  the  Paterson  Silk-Dyeing  Association  was  formed,  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  Thonnereaux,  Thomas  Clark  and  another.  Mr.  Thonnereaux  is  now 
sole  proprietor.  The  Association  seems  very  prosperous,  the  line  of  work  including 
black,  colored,  shaded  and  other  variety  dyeing.  The  location  is  in  the  Franklin 
Mill,  Mill  street. 


FAURE  &  MEISTEE. 

Among  the  silk-dyeing  firms  of  some  note  at  one  time  was  Faure  &  Meister, 
who  occupied  the  Benson  Mill  prior  to  1872,  and  who  continued  in  business  until 
about  1S74-5,  when  they  closed  ixp,  after  which  Mr.  Faure  became  a  foreman  at  the 
"Weidmann  "Works,  in  the  color  department,  where  he  remained  until  about  187G ; 
subsequently  he  returned  to  France,  his  native  country. 


The  finishing  of  piece  goods  formerly  constituted  a  separate  department  of  the 
silk  industry,  but  of  late  years  it  has  grown  into  increasing  prominence,  owing  to 
the  introduction  of  improved  processes  by  means  of  which  the  most  lustrous  finish 
can  be  imparted  to  silks  and  satins,  enhancing  their  beauty  and  bringing  them  out 
smooth,  spotless  and  fresh.  All  first-class  dress  goods,  millinery  goods,  satins,  silk 
handkerchiefs  and  ribbons  now  pass  from  the  loom  through  the  hands  of  profes- 
sional finishers,  who  at  a  very  small  cost,  and  by  the  mediums  of  heat  and  pressure, 
give  to  them  that  highly  finished  appearance  which  prepares    them   for   the   sales- 
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room.  They  come  from  the  loom  flamp  and  dull  and  leave  the  finishers'  hands 
bright  and  clean,  with  the  vividness  of  colors  and  patterns  well  brought  out.  Among 
the  foremost  engaged  in  this  department  in  Paterson  are 

CREW  &  HENSHALL, 

who  occupy  a  front  rank  among  those  who  contribute  to  the  superior  excellence  of 
Paterson  silk  productions.  This  firm  have  been  established  as  silk  and  satin-finish- 
ers at  the  Dale  Mill  since  1880.  Both  partners  had  had  large  experience  in  finish- 
ing, with  the  same  class  of  goods  which  they  now  treat,  in  Macclesfield,  England, 
having  worked  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  oldest  silk-finishing  house  in  that  city. 
They  came  to  Paterson  with  the  latest  improved  English  machinery,  and  are  very 
successful. 

During  the  year  1881  they  increased  their  facilities  greatly,  and  the  fine  lustre 
and  high  finish  which  adds  so  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  domestic  silk  and  satin  fab- 
rics are  here  imparted  with  such  success  that  the  business  is  rapidly  growing.  The 
range  of  work  includes  embossing,  hot-pressing,  watering  and  all  the  processes 
connected  with  finishing. 


THE  AMERICAN  SILK-FINISHING  COMPANY 

began  business  during  1881  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  Empire  Mill,  Green  street, 
where  they  occupy  space  50x125  feet,  as  silk  and  velvet-finishers,  and  the  enterprise 
promises  to  prove  a  success.  The  goods  prepared  for  market  here  have  a  notably 
fine  appearance. 


CREW,  SONS  &  CO. 

have  been  established  in  the  Watson  Mill,   101  and  106  Railroad  avenue,  as  silk- 
finishers,  since  1879. 

William  Crew  and  his  sons,  who  are  the  partners  in  this  firm,  belong  to  an  old 
family  of  English  silk-finishers,  having  been  in  the  business  in  Macclesfield  and 
London  before  coming  to  Paterson.  As  far  back  as  1830  Mr.  Crew  served  as  a  silk- 
finisher  in  Macclesfield,  and  consequently  has  little  to  learn  about  his  art.  Special 
care  is  exercised  in  finishing  all  grades  of  grenadines.  Crew  <k  Sons  employ  eight 
calendering  machines  for  dress  goods,  and  a  special  machine  for  handkerchiefs- 
Their  capacity  is  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pieces  of  dress  goods  of  fifty  yards 
length,  and  1,000  dozen  handkerchiefs  a  day. 


BARLOW  <v  GRUNDY. 

This  establishment  is  located  at  Riverside,  where  it  has  a  monopoly  of  a  spec- 
ial department  ;  to  wit  :  that  of  dyeing  cotton  threads  for  use  in  conjunction  with 
silk.  This  firm  have  a  very  considerable  establishment  and  are  making  a  success  of 
their  specialty.     They  employ  about  thirty  hands. 
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is  located  at  116  Water  street ;  his  department  is  silk-dyeing  in  general.  Mr.  Zuber 
commenced  business  in  1874  and  in  1875  built  his  present  works,  25x30  feet,  with  an 
•extension  30x21  feet,  occupied  in  part  as  a  receiving  shop.  Here  all  manner  of 
fancy  coloring  is  done. 


fffjQ>, 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 


THE  SILK  INDUSTRY.— Weavers'  Supplies. 

HERE  is  still  another  class  of  manufacturers  to  whom  some  space  must  be 
devoted  in  the  description  of  a  variety  of  subsidiary  industries,  all  of  which 
tend  directly  to  the  prosecution  of  the  silk  manufacture  proper.     There  are 
a  goodly  number  in  Paterson  engaged  in  the  furnishing  of  silk  manufactur- 
ers' supplies  of  various  kinds,  and  as  all  in  this  department  has  special  reference  to 
the  manipulation  of  the  silken  fibre  it  must  be  considered  in  this  connection. 


I 


, 


i^r 


JACOB  TV  ALDER 

is  located  at  No.  188  River  street,  where  he  manufactures  reeds  and  heddles,  and 
weavers'  supplies  generally.  Mr.  "Walder  stands  quite  at  the  head  of  his  business 
in  Paterson,  and,  probably,  in  this  country.  His  dealings  are  not  with  Paterson 
manufacturers  only,  but  he  has  a  large  custom  from  the  New  England  States,  for, 
strange  to  say,  Mr.  "Walder  produces  goods  that  even  those  ingenious  Yankees  have 
never  yet  made,  though  that  may  sound  almost  incredible. 

Mr.  Walder  has  been  engaged  in  "  harnessing  "  and  equipping  looms  in  Pater- 
son for  the  past  sixteen  years,  or  since  1866,  when  he  commenced,  with  his  own  two 
hands  only,  in  Military  Hall.  After  a  six  months'  stay  he  removed  to  Cross  street, 
where,  also,  he  stayed  six  months,  employing  one  operative.  Next  we  find  him 
occupying  space  over  the  establishment  of  Daggers  &  Row,  where  he  remained  five 
years,  employing  five  or  six  hands.  Erom  here  he  removed  to  Merrill's  building  on 
River,  near  Main  street,  top  floor,  where  he  remained  two  years,  employing  twelve 
hands.  The  next  removal  was  to  the  Manhattan  Shirt  Mill,  where,  also,  he  re- 
mained two  years,  employing  eighteen  hands.  The  next  removal  was  made  to  the 
present  location,  where  Mr.  Walder  had  at  first  but  a  small  shop,  but  soon  he 
bought  the  premises  and  enlarged  the  shop  to  '20x100  feet,  three  stories,  and  extend- 
ed his  business  to  meet  the  growing  demand.  He  now  employs  70  hands  and  uses 
a  10  horse-power  engine  in  his  manufacture  ;  pay  roll  fortnightly,  $600  ;  value  of 
product,  s40,000  to  $50,000  yearly. 
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All  work  is  done  under  orders,  and  the  range  is  large,  including  supplies  for 
the  silk,  cotton  and  woolen  industries.  The  steady  growth  of  this  peculiar  industry 
is  a  very  good  barometer  to  indicate  the  advancement  of  the  manufacture  to  which 
it  ministers. 


JOHN  DECK 

is  a  manufacturer  of  patent  ribbon  blocks  at  Xo.  93  River  street,  Merrill's  building, 
where  he  began  the  business  in  1871.  Mr.  Deck's  product  is  largely  a  specialty,  as 
indeed  each  of  the  articles  furnished  to  weavers  and  others  in  the  silk  manufacture 
usually  is  Avith  the  maker,  though  there  are  exceptions.  Mr.  Deck  employs  from 
eight  to  twelve  hands,  and  turns  out  about  5,000  blocks  daily. 

Mr.  Deck  succeeded  J.  Meistermann,  who  was  the  successor  of  J.  G.  Mayer,  the 
business  being  of  many  years'  standing. 


JOHN  ATKINSON  &  CO. 

are  located  at  No.  95  River  street,  where  they  began,  in  1885,  to  manufacture  bob- 
bins, swifts,  spools,  risers,  skate  rollers,  etc.,  etc.,  a  wonderfully  curious  and  interest- 
ing variety  of  goods,  in  the  production  of  which  much  skill  is  displayed.  When 
the  business  was  first  started  the  firm  was  Atkinson,  Rooks  Sc  Co.,  and  twelve  hands 
were  employed  ;  now  there  are  35  hands,  and  the  pay  roll  is  $550  fortnightly.  Ten 
horse-power  is  employed  in  manufacturing.  The  premises  consist  of  three  city  lots, 
whereon  is  the  main  building  40x10  feet,  besides  two  storehouses  in  the  rear.  Dur- 
ing 1876,  when  the  fever  for  parlor  skating  ran  high  in  England,  the  firm  had  a 
standing  order  for  1,000  pairs  a  week.  John  Atkinson  <fc  Co.  make  bobbins  and 
spools  for  all  the  textile  industries. 


LABER  &  STOLZ. 


This  firm  is  located  in  the  Benson  Mill,  Bridge  street,  where  they  manufacture 
reeds  and  heddles.  They  commenced  business  at  33  Prospect  street,  in  February, 
1878,  and  after  about  five  months  moved  to  58  Ellison  street  and  thence  to  their 
present  more  commodious  quarters.  At  first  but  two  hands  were  employed  ;  now 
there  are  25  to  30,  to  whom  are  paid  an  average  of  §350  to  $100  fortnightly. 


EUGENE  ALARIC 

commenced  business  at  No.  391  Grand  street,  top  floor,  in  1879,  and  his  work  was 
at  first  all  done  within  his  own  family.  The  product  is  a  rare  specialty,  namely 
silk  glass-ware,  including  quill  eyes,  winder  guides,  glass  rodes,  shuttle  eyes, 
shuttle  rings,  males,  etc.  The  business  is  very  prosperous.  Formerly  all  these 
goods  were  imported.  32 
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AUGUST  LIOTAED 

is  another  manufacturer  of  heddles  and  kindred  articles  for  weavers'  use.  He 
started  his  business  at  No.  277  Straight  street  in  1875,  and  after  remaining  two  years 
removed  to  No.  11  Prince  street,  where,  also,  he  remained  two  years,  his  business 
continually  growing ;  afterward,  in  1870,  he  removed  to  his  present  location,  No. 
232  Market  street,  where  he  is  very  prosperous,  employing,  however,  but  a  few 
hands  outside  his  own  family,  who  are  all  efficient  workers. 


W.  B.  COCHRAN 

is  one  of  the  foremost  in  card-cutting  for  Jacquard  weaving  in  the  city.  He  com- 
menced at  No.  7  Prince  street  in  1878  with  two  boj-s  ;  he  removed  to  the  Hamilton 
Mill  and  thence,  after  one  year's  stay,  to  171  Market  street,  top  floor,  where  he  em- 
ploys a  number  of  hands.  He  imported  a  card-cutting  machine  from  England  in  1879 
which  turns  out  10,000  cards  daily.  His  business  is  mainly  jobbing,  and  among  his 
patrons  are  some  of  the  foremost  manufacturers  in  the  city. 


C.  C.  E.  VAN  ALSTINE 

is  located  in  the  Washington  Market  building,  Fair  street  entrance.  The  career  in 
this  city  of  Mr.  Van  Alstine  has  been  a  chequered  one,  and  the  "  ups  and  downs  "  of 
sometimes  "  outrageous  fortune  "  in  his  case  rather  remarkable. 

Mr.  Van  Alstine  came  to  Paterson  first  in  1872,  and  was  employed  by  the  Whit- 
ney Sewing  Machine  Company,  but  he  was  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  company  soon  after.  He  did  odd  jobs  for  two  or  three  months,  then  hired  a 
small  place  on  Main  street  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  optical  glasses  and  in 
repairing  sewing  machines,  etc.,  having  but  a  small  chest  of  tools  and  five  dollars 
capital,  kindly  loaned  by  a  good  friend.  After  many  reverses  Mr.  Van  Alstine,  who 
is  very  ingenious,  invented  a  press  to  punch  the  eye  of  a  lingo  and  shape  the  head 
at  the  same  time.  The  silk  business  revived  in  1877  and  large  orders  came  in  from 
Paterson  firms  for  Mr.  Van  Alstine's  specialties.  From  employing  but  four  or  five 
hands  he  came  to  employ  175  to  200  hands  in  1878,  when  he  was  compelled  to  en- 
large greatly,  and  removed  to  the  present  location,  where  he  has  a  full  equipment 
of  the  best  machinery.  He  now  turns  out  50,000  to  75,000  lingoes  a  day,  using  a 
fifteen  horse-power  engine.  He  has  more  than  fifty  different  machines,  some  of  the 
most  complicated  character,  valued  at  $8,000. 


DAGGEES  &  EOW. 

This  firm,  located  at  the  corner  of  Mulberry  and  River  streets,  known  as  the 
Roswell  Bobbin  Manufactory,   make    all   kinds   of  bobbins.     They  started  first  in 
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February,  1858,  and  after  three  months  occupied  Carter's  place  in  Todd  &  Kafferty's 
yard  ;  they  remained  there  sis  years,  employing  fifteen  hands.  Thence  they  moved 
to  the  present  location,  which  was  formerly  a  foundry,  built  a  large  addition  to  the 
shop  and  put  in  a  30  horse-power  engine.  Space,  120x36  feet ;  hands  employed,  25 
to  30  ;  pay-roll,  8500  fortnightly.  The  bobbins  made  here  are  noted  for  their  su- 
perior quality,  and  goods  are  shipped  to  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  most  of  the 
New  England  and  other  States.  The  firm  have  occupied  the  same  place  for  more 
than  eighteen  years. 

CHRISTIAN  BREDDER 

has  a  factory  at  No.  56  Sheridan  avenue,  where  he  commenced  the  manufacture  of 
weavers'  supplies,  winding  frames,  etc.,  in  1875,  at  first  in  the  basement  of  his  dwell- 
ing house.  Afterward  he  built  a  shop,  18x35  feet,  two  stories,  where  he  has  a  five 
horse-power  engine,  and  turns  out  work  on  orders  only.  Hands  employed,  from  six 
to  twelve. 


JOHN  STRAUB. 

Mr.  Straub  began  first  in  1871,  in  Clinton  street,  the  manufacture  of  weavers' 
supplies,  his  department  being  especially  designing  and  card-cutting.  After  one 
year  in  Clinton  street  he  removed  to  Mill  street,  stayed  there  one  year  and  then 
went  to  27  Hotel  street,  and  after  a  stay  of  three  years,  removed  to  199  Van  Houten 
street,  his  present  location.  Not  many  hands  are  employed  outside  the  family  of 
Mr.  Straub,  the  business  not  being  of  a  nature  to  require  a  great  number,  yet  he 
fills  orders  from  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Vermont  and  other  Eastern  States,  besides 
the  dealings  he  has  with  local  mills. 


EOBEET  BROOKS, 

also,  is  a  designer  and  card-cutter,  located  at  175  Market  street.  He  began  first  at 
the  Phoenix  Mill  in  1872,  working  for  the  Messrs.  Tilt.  He  removed  to  his  present 
location  in  1871  and  is  full  of  business,  occupying  1,000  square  feet  of  space,  em- 
ploying ten  to  fifteen  hands  and  paying  from  8150  to  8200  fortnightly. 


JOHN  B.  EWING. 

Mr.  Ewing  is  located  at  room  No.  8  Washington  Market  Building,  where  he 
began  in  January,  1879.  He  came  to  Paterson  from  Glasgow,  where  he  had  been 
engaged  in  making  designs  for  tapestry.  His  work  in  this  department  is  said  to 
have  been  exceedingly  beautiful  as  well  as  highly  original,  and  he  can  boast  of  hav- 
ing furnished  the  designs  for  the  tapestry  hangings  in  the  mansion  of  Lord  Rosen- 
berg, who  married  a  Rothschild  ;  also  for  the  hangings  of  Lord  Beaufield's  house  in 
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London.  His  designs  for  silk  handkerchiefs  and  dress  fabrics  are  very  unique  and 
are  much  sought  for.  He  not  only  designs  but  cuts  the  cards  to  a  large  amount 
weekly,  employing  a  number  of  hands.  Mr.  Ewing  claims  to  have  taken  the  first 
prize  at  Paris  for  his  productions. 


ROBERT  ATHAN 

is  located  at  No.  97  River  street,  where  he  makes  looms,  all  kinds  of  silk  weavers' 
goods,  spindles,  thilling  machines,  etc.,  etc.  He  began  here  in  November,  1879,  and 
now  employs  ten  to  fifteen  hands.  Mr.  Athan  was  formerly  the  very  efficient  super- 
intendent for  the  Van  Riper  Manufacturing  Company,  until  he  started  in  business 
for  himself. 


FREDERICK  HARDING 

is  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  paper  boxes  for  ribbons,  handkerchiefs  and 
other  silk  products  in  the  country.  During  1881  he  built  a  spacious  brick  factory 
on  Straight  street,  near  Ellison,  where  he  gives  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
hands  and  carries  on  an  extensive  business,  not  only  in  supplying  Paterson  manu- 
facturers, but  others  in  distant  cities.  Another  establishment  in  the  same  branch 
is  that  of 

ROBERT  BLACKBURN, 

on  Railroad  avenue,  nearly  opposite  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  "Western  Railway 
depot,  where  he  occupies  a  factory  70x30  feet  in  size,  built  substantially  of  brick. 
Mr.  Blackburn  has  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  paper-box  making  for  the  space 
of  sixteen  years,  and  he  finds  an  ample  field  in  supplying  the  silk  and  other  manu- 
facturers with  handkerchief,  scarf,  ribbon,  braid  and  other  boxes,  besides  which 
he  furnishes  Jacquard  cards  of  all  sizes  and  of  a  superior  quality  to  the  silk  mills 
of  Paterson,  Philadelphia,  Hoboken,  Camden,  and  other  towns. 


DANIEL  BROWN, 

wood  turner,  at  the  Franklin  Mill,  has  for  thirteen  years  been  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing silk  mill  supplies,  his  specialty  being  spools  and  quills  for  silk  machinery. 
He  employs  but  a  few  hands,  and  occupies  a  building  30x28  feet,  two  stories,  with  a 
dry-house  35x25  feet,  one  story. 
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CHAPTER  XXXYI. 


THE  SILK  INDUSTRY.— Recapitulation. 

HE  history  of  the  silk  industry  in  Paterson  Iras  now  been  brought  to  a  point 
♦I  beyond  which  it  only  remains  to  furnish  a  recapitulation  of  the  foregoing 
^j  statistics  and  other  figures,  largely  comparative.  This  is  important  for  the 
purpose  of  showing,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  real  magnitude  of  the  business 
at  the  present  time,  and  also  to  give  an  idea  of  its  growth.  But  in  the  performance  of 
this  task,  of  comparison,  especially,  the  way  is  beset  with  difficulties  well-nigh  insur- 
mountable, not  at  all  apparent  at  first,  or  even  at  second,  thought  to  the  casual  obser- 
ver. Of  the  present  condition  of  the  industry  there  is  little  difficulty  in  giving  a  satisfac- 
tory and  accurate  showing,  as  compared  with  like  exhibits  in  most  works  of  this  charac- 
ter. A  more  thorough  and  persistent  canvass  could  not  well  have  been  made,  and  noth- 
ing but  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  a  few  manufacturers  to  furnish  the  required  data  has 
prevented  the  array  of  figures  about  to  be  presented  from  being  absolutely  full  and 
as  absolutely  accurate.  The  instances  of  such  refusal,  happily,  have  been  few, 
and  the  establishments  not  generally  of  the  first  importance,  so  that  the  result  will 
not  be  greatly  affected. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  comparative  statis- 
tics. Here  were  encountered  many  and  great  obstacles.  The  records  of  the  silk 
manufacture  in  the  past  years  are  meagre,  crude,  imperfect,  fragmentary  and  gen- 
erally unsatisfactory.  Xo  effort  has  been  spared,  however,  to  secure  all  of  impor- 
tance that  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  all  the  unwritten 
testimony  obtainable.  Application  at  the  office  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America, 
the  natural  depository  of  valuable  silk  data,  from  whence  is  issued  from  time  to 
time  the  most  important  statistical  information  attainable  bearing  on  the  subject, 
resulted  in  a  most  discouraging  response.  The  reply  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, William  C.  Wyckoff,  in  answer  to  the  author's  inquiry  as  to  what  propor- 
tion of  the  total  raw  silk  import  is  consumed  in  Paterson,  was  as  follows  : 

"  The  questions  you  propound  cannot  now  be  answered.  There  is  an  absolute 
dearth  of  data  on  the  point  at  issue.  After  making  an  unusual  effort  to  get  the  sta- 
tistics that  would  have  served  this  and  other  purposes  I  obtained  such  meagre  and 
defective  returns  that  I  was  unwilling  to  stake  my  own  reputation  for  accuracy  upon 
any  deductions  from  these  sources.     Estimates  by  the  best  informed  people  in  the 
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trade  were  too  wildly  at  variance  to  help.     You  can  guess  at  the  figures  with  quite 
as  much  probability  of  being  right  as  I  can." 

Apropos  to  the  above,  it  is  found  in  the  reports  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor 
and  Statistics,  annually  published,  that  regret  is  expressed  over  the  total  inability 
of  the  compiler  to  obtain  analytical  data  of  the  silk  manufacture,  even  to  show  the 
product  by  States,  since  the  publication  thereof  by  the  Silk  Association  ceased 
after  1875. 

Even  could  absolute  data  be  obtained  as  to  the  proj)ortion  of  the  total  raw  im- 
port manufactured  in  Paterson  at  the  present  time,  this  alone  would  not  greatly  as- 
sist in  a  comparison,  for  the  proportion  coming  to  Paterson  mills  has  not  been 
uniform  even  from  one  year  to  another,  so  rapid  is  the  increase  in  the  volume  of 
business  continually.  That  is  to  say,  if  Paterson  last  year,  or  in  any  preceding 
year,  consumed  a  certain  given  quantity  of  the  total  import  of  raw  silk,  the  same 
figures  would  not  represent  its  proportionate  share  of  the  manufacture  at  amr  sub- 
sequent date.     This  must  be  very  clear  to  all. 

There  is,  however,  a  method,  apart  from  the  results  of  the  canvass  made,  where- 
by we  may  arrive,  at  least  approximately,  at  the  proportion  of  the  total  raw  import 
consumed  by  Paterson  now.  It  is  conceded  of  the  raw  silk  import — first,  that  the 
ports  of  New  York  and  San  Francisco  have  in  recent  years  absorbed  about  the  en- 
tire volume,  the  proportion  being  in  excess  of  99  per  cent.  ;  second,  that  from  92  to 
95  per  cent,  of  the  total  raw  import  is  entered  at  the  port  of  New  York  alone  ;  third, 
that  Paterson  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  or  more,  especially,  perhaps  for  the 
past  decade,  has  consumed  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  total  import  of  raw  silk  that 
finds  its  way  into  these  two  chief  American  ports.  This  is  the  estimate  of  the  very 
best  judges,  and  is  consequently  valuable  as  a  basis  of  approximate  estimate.  The 
growth  of  the  silk  industry  in  Paterson  has  at  least  kept  pace  with  its  general  ad- 
vancement throughout  the  country  in  other  sections,  and  it  does  not  seem  unlikely 
that  the  volume  of  silk  manufactured  in  Paterson  has  borne  approximately  the  same 
relation  to  the  total  American  manufacture  of  this  textile  for  a  number  of  years 
past ;  the  tendency,  without  doubt,  being  toward  a  greater  absorption  of  the  total 
import  by  Paterson  from  year  to  year.  Eegarding  the  subject  in  this  light,  the  fol- 
lowing table  will  be  of  interest,  as  giving  the  total  import  of  raw  silk  for  the  past 
ten  calendar  years  at  the  ports  of  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  together  with  the 
proportion  consumed  in  Paterson,  according  to  the  above  estimate  : 

Total  Imports.  Consumed  in  Paterson. 

y,.ars.  Bales.  Value.  Bales.  Value. 

1872                     10  907  $7,167,534  7,871  !?4, 778,350 

1873 8,726  5,232,917  5,818  3,488,632 

1874  7,942  3,913,213  S.295  2,608,808 

i875"         10,641  5,372,242  7,094  3,581,474 

IS70 "           ""          11,237  5,600,877  7,492  3,733,878 

]iS77 9,913  5,591,084  6,608  3,727,390 

1878'"                        13,731  6,807,725  9,156  4,"».4H4 

J879 18,936  9,921, 332  12,621  6,614,221 

1880*                                                        20,899  11,478.727  13,932  7,652,484 

1881. '.'.".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.''.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'.'.'.. ........  21,692  11,936,865  14,461  7,957,910 

Totals  for  ten  years 134,627       873,022,516  90.S51      $48,081, G31 
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The  manufacture  of  yarns,  etc.,  of  spun  silk  and  pierced  cocoons,  a  very  pecu- 
liar industry,  which  was  almost  annihilated  during  the  year  of  1880,  regained  some 
of  its  onetime  prosperity  during  the  last  two  years.  The  following  table  of  imports 
of  waste  silk  and  cocoons  at  New  York  and  San  Francisco  during  the  past  six  years 
presents  an  array  of  rather   curious  figures  : 

ITear.                                                  Bales.  Value.  Year.  Bales.                        Value. 

1876  1,302  S317.900     1879 3,829  SI. 153.831 

1*77 2,530  703,822     1880 492        2ti4,604 

1878 714  208,653     18S1 2,010       769,186 

While  on  the  subject  of  importations,  the  volume  of  manufactured  products  in 
each  of  the  past  ten  years  will  be  shown  in  the  following  table,  an  interesting  sub- 
ject for  study.  In  the  second  column  will  be  found  the  importations  of  dress  silks 
and  in  the  third  column  the  importations  of  ribbons,  the  two  most  important  items 
in  the  silk  import  to  this  country  : 

Year.                                                   Dress  Silks.                   Ribbon-                 Year.  Dress  Silks.  Ribbons. 

1872 811,080,001  $s,:i(i7.009  1877 11,978,135  1, 11*9,413 

1873   9,764,650  4.710,040  1878. 11,834,931  l.vi'.i.sus 

1874  10.581,299  3,180,64.7  1879   15,104,020  2,180,260 

1875 12,639,397  2,984,271  1880   17,665,038  3,563,848 

1876  12,707,192  1,837,537         1881   16,959,043  2,614,918 

The  following  table  will  show  the  value  of  silk  and  cotton  mixed  goods  import- 
ed during  the  past  decade  and  also  the  total  value  of  all  silk  and  silk  mixed  goods 
imported,  including  the  articles  enumerated  above  in  detail.  It  may  be  worthy  of 
note  that  more  silk  and  cotton  mixed  goods  have  been  imported  than  any  other 
class  of  goods,  either  silk  or  silk  mixed  : 

Year.                             Silk  and  Cotton.                      All  Classes  Year.                           Silk  and  Cotton.  All  Classes 

1872  $6,253,392  $32,677,749  1877 $1,992,033.  $19,922,741 

1873 4,064,077  24,379,322  1878 1,981,899  20,042,730 

1874 3,876,952  23,292,551  1*79 2,052,228  25,830,829 

1875 2,312,651  23,168,118  1880  4,751.946  33.305,460 

1876 2,034,s23  21,192,380  1881 4,267,394  31,636,377 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that  the  total  silk  import  from  abroad  is  not  greatly 
different  in  amount  from  the  total  yalue  of  the  domestic  silk  product,  which  was 
s2!i,<)83,650  in  1879,  when  the  import  was  $25,830,829,  since  which  date  the  first- 
named  has  doubtless  grown  to  an  extent  to  keep  it  still  in  advance  of  the  sum  of 
the  imports. 

It  is  held  by  the  best  "  silk  authorities"  that  the  finished  product  is  on  an  av- 
erage about  double  in  value  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  which  would  give  Paterson 
a  total  product  in  the  above  years  as  follows  :  1872,  §9,556,700  ;  1873,  $6,977,264 ; 
1871,  $5,217,616  ;  1875,  $7,162,918 ;  1876,  7,167,756  ;  1877,  87,151,780 ;  1878,  $9,076,- 
968  ;  1879,  $13,228,142  ;  1880,  $15,304,964  ;  1881,  $15,915,820. 

There  is  another  way  to  approach  the  desired   end,    and  that   is   through   the 
fragmentary  records  of  the  number  of  silk  factories,  looms,  spindles,  operatives,  etc. 
given  in  various  works  of  former  years.     Here  again  many  difficulties  arise,  among 
which  may  be  noted  the  great  changes  that  have  been  brought  about  in  silk  machi- 
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nery,  so  that  the  number  of  spindles  in  motion,  nor  yet  the  number  of  looms  run- 
ning at  different  periods,  convey  little  information  as  to  the  real  status  for  purpo- 
ses of  comparison.  For  instance,  when  the  number  of  looms  is  mentioned  in  the  old 
records  there  is  in  many  cases  no  indication  as  to  their  capacity — nothing  to  show 
whether  they  are  hand  or  power-looms  ;  and  even  if  this  were  known  the  improve- 
ments have  been  so  many  and  important  within  the  past  few  years  that  the  produc- 
tion of  even  power-looms  has  increased  to  a  degree  that  would  baffle  any  effort  at 
comparison  iu  this  way.  With  the  spindles  it  would  be  even  more  difficult  and  un- 
satisfactory, for,  apart  from  the  difference  there  may  be  in  the  size  of  the  threads 
produced — organzine  being  one,  two  or  three  fibres  to  the  thread,  tram  all  the  way 
from  one  to  twenty — there  is  a  difference  of  from  100  to  150,  in  some  instances  per- 
haps 200,  per  cent,  increase  in  the  revolutions  of  the  modern  over  the  old-time  spin- 
dle. In  the  former  years  3,000  to  1,000  revolutions  a  minute  was  perhaps  the  aver- 
age rate  of  speed  ;  now  spindles,  the  Atwood  and  the  Atherton,  for  instance,  are  run 
10,000  and  even  12,000  revolutions  per  minute.  Even  with  the  knowledge  in  pos- 
session as  to  the  number  of  hands  employed  at  different  periods,  we  have  still  to  re- 
member that,  with  the  vastly  improved  mechanical  appliances,  the  volume  of  pro- 
duct to  any  given  number  of  operatives  must  be  far  in  excess  of  that  of  former 
years.  Still,  notwithstanding  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  such  bases  of  estimation 
it  may  be  well  to  furnish  all  possible  data  bearing  on  the  subject  and,  taken  to- 
gether, a  very  good  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  industry  may  be  gathered  there- 
from. 

According  to  the  valuable  paper  on  "  Miscellaneous  Industries  "  read  at  the 
Centennial  meeting  of  the  Paterson  Board  of  Trade,  as  prepared  by  Dr.  Charles  In- 
glis,  there  were  two  silk  factories  in  1815,  but  no  intimation  is  given  of  the  product 
or  number  of  hands  employed.  The  census  of  Paterson  for  that  year,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Fisher,  though  exceedingly  full  in  all  other  respects,  giving,  as  before,  even  the 
number  of  kine  within  the  city  limits,  has  not  a  word  to  say  of  silk  operatives,  silk 
mills  or  anything  whatever  to  indicate  that  such  an  industry  existed.  This  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  such  matters  have  been  dealt  with  in  the 
past  years. 

It  is  found  in  the  census  of  the  city  of  Paterson  published  in  1S57,  in  which 
even  the  number  of  cows  and  horses  were  noted,  that  there  were  at  that  time  four  silk 
factories,  consuming  113,520  lbs.  of  raw  silk  per  annum,  running  1,966  spindles,  and 
producing  100,520  lbs.  of  sewing  and  other  silk.  Nothing  is  said  of  looms  for  silk, 
though  looms  for  cotton,  flax,  etc.,  are  mentioned  ;  and  the  number  of  silk  workers 
given  is  but  23,  a  palpable  error.  There  were  at  that  time  two  dye-houses,  and  22 
dyers,  but  whether  any  were  connected  with  the  silk  manufacture  is  not  stated. 

Bishop's  History  of  American  Manufactures,  published  in  1866,  but  giving  the 
statistics  for  1860,  furnishes  the  following  :  number  of  silk  mills  in  Paterson,  four  ; 
operatives  employed,  590  ;  capital  employed,  $153,000  ;  annual  product,  §816,500. 
It  was  estimated,  however,  that  at  the  date  when  the  book  was  issued,  to  wit:  six 
years  later,  the  above  had  increased  to  twelve  establishments,  2,000  operatives  and 
an  annual  product  of  $2,000,000. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  W.  G.  Scott,  reported  in  May,  1871,  that 
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at  the  commencement  of  the  previous  year  there  were  in  Paterson  about  25  firms  or 
corporations  engaged  in  the  silk  manufacture  in  its  various  branches.  Capital  em- 
ployed, about  §4,000,000  ;  operatives,  -4,000,  about  two-thirds  females ;  besides  the 
indirect  employment  given  to  about  a  thousand  others,  in  furnishing  weavers'  sup- 
plies, machinery,  etc.  The  amount  paid  for  labor  connected  with  the  silk  industry 
was  estimated  at  $2,000,000. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  correctness  of  the  above  estimates  from  the 
statistics  of  the  silk  industry  of  the  State,  as  found  in  the  Silk  Association's  report 
for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1873  :  Total  number  of  operatives  in  the  State, 
3,406 ;  amount  of  wages,  $1,139,485  ;  amount  of  capital  invested,  $5,497,4:16  ;  value 
of  product,  $5,615,983.  At  this  time  the  total  number  of  silk  operatives  employed 
in  the  country  was  given  as  10,651  ;  total  wages,  s:>,72-2,988 ;  total  capital,  $15,988,- 
877  ;  total  product.  $19,N94,874 — a  showing  not  greatly  different  from  that  of  the 
volume  of  silk  business  in  Paterson  alone  at  the  close  of  1881  ;  and  yet  this  was  but 
about  eight  years  ago.  At  this  time,  according  to  the  same  authority,  there  were  but 
156  firms  engaged  in  the  silk  manufacture  in  all  its  branches,  including  dyeing,  in 
the  country  ;  of  these  30  were  found  in  New  Jersey,  61  in  New  York,  25  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, 22  in  Connecticut  and  but  a  few  in  each  of  some  of  the  other  States. 

There  is  a  further  record,  as  to  the  time  operatives  were  employed  in  different 
sections.  In  New  Jersey  they  were  employed  89^  per  cent,  of  the  usual  hours  of  la- 
bor ;  in  New  York  72  per  cent.  ;  in  Pennsylvania  88  per  cent.  ;  in  Massachusetts 
9&1  and  in  Connecticut  93£.  The  Silk  Association's  report  for  1874  gives  the  num- 
ber of  silk  operatives  in  New  Jersey  at  5,414  ;  total  in  the  country,  14,479 ;  wages 
paid  in  this  State,  $1,387,157;  total  in  the  country,  $4,497,319.  At  this  time  there 
were  ten  firms  in  the  State  engaged  in  dyeing  ;  hands  employed,  174  men  ;  wages, 
$87,458.     In  the  whole  country,  40  firms,  360  men  ;  wages,  $205,719. 

The  statistics  of  the  silk  manufacture  of  Paterson  as  published  in  Brockett's 
"Silk  Industry  of  America'  in  1876,  were  as  follows  :  Number  of  firms  engaged,  32  ; 
dyeing  establishments  in  addition  to  private  dye-houses,  5 — reduced  to  4  in  1876  ; 
number  of  operatives  nearly  8,000  ;  proportion  of  female  operatives  about  two-thirds  ; 
proportion  under  16  years  of  age,  one-fourth  ;  amount  paid  in  wages,  $2,664,993  ; 
capital  invested,  $5,926,804  ;  throwing  spindles,  74,323;  power-looms,  730 ;  hand- 
looms,  563  ;  braiding  spindles,  23,445  ;  pounds  of  silk  dyed,  550,000. 

In  Secretary  Franklin  Allen's— of  the  Silk  Association— report  for  1876  he  says 
that  although  the  consumption  of  raw  silk  had  fallen  off,  the  country  over,  at  least 
ten  per  cent,  owing  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  raw  silk  and  numerous  strikes, 
yet  in  Paterson  not  less  than  $2,000,000  was  paid  to  operatives. 

In  Catholina  Lambert's  paper,  read  before  the  Paterson  Board  of  Trade  at  the 
Centennial  meeting,  he  represents  the  status  of  the  silk  industry  as  follows :  Num- 
ber of  operatives,  8,000  ;  amount  of  raw  material  used  weekly,  9,000  lbs.;  number  of 
ribbon  manufacturers,  8  ;  broad  silk  manufacturers,  6  firms,  and  about  150  hand- 
looms  operated  by  weavers  at  their  homes  ;  average  wages  of  male  weavers  $15  per 
week  ;  women  and  boys,  $7  ;  hard  silk  hands,  $5.20  ;  total  production  yearly  about 
$6,000,000. 

According  to  the  report  for  1880  of  the  State  Bureau  of   Labor   and   Statistics 
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EMPLOYER 

Boys.                    Women. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Wages  PaM. 

Value  of  Production. 

4ul                  2,437 

1,024 

5.414 

$1,387,151 

$6,097,692 

748                  3,902 

1,382 

8,381 

2,969,993 

10,930,035 

1,300                  3,178 

2,318 

10,424 

3,625,166 

13,700,846 

1,488                  4,065 

2,275 

12,680 

4,168,335 

15,808,424 
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published  in  1881,  the  status  of  the  silk  industry  in  New  Jersey  was   as   follows  in 
the  years  1874, 1875,  1879  and  1880  : 

Men 

1874  1,549 

1875  2,319 

1879  3,600 

1880 4,852 

The  gap  occurring  from  1875  to  1879  has  been  explained  elsewhere  in  this  chap- 
ter. This  report  gives  the  average  wages  of  men  employed  in  the  silk  mills  at  $1.79 
per  day ;  women,  $1.01  per  day  ;  boys  and  girls,  63  cents.  The  total  product  of 
manufactured  silk  in  the  United  States  in  1879  is  stated  at  $29,983,650,  the  propor- 
tion manufactured  in  New  Jersey  being  given  as  60  per  cent.,  while  all  the  other 
States  of  the  Union  together  produced  the  remaining  40  per  cent. 

Below  will  be  found  the  results  of  the  canvass  made  in  1881,  giving  the  status 
up  to  the  close  of  that  year.  This,  in  connection  with  all  the  foregoing,  will  assist  to 
a  clear  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  industry  and  afford  reliable  data  not  heretofore  pub- 
lished and  very  valuable  for  future  reference  : 

SILK   MANUFACTURE. 

Number  of  firms  and  corporations 93 

Number  of  male  operatives about  two-fifths 

Number  of  female  operatives about  three-fifths 

Number  of  operatives  uuder  16  years  of  age about  three-eighths 

Total  number  of  operatives   13, 140 

Amount  disbuised  fortnightly  in  wages $205,957 

Amount  disbursed  per  annum $5,354,882 

Capital  invested  in  mills,  silk  machinery,  etc.,  about $14,500,000 

Number  of  power-looms 2,'.ni(.) 

Number  of  hand-looms 1,265 

Number  of  throwing  spindles 165,980 

Number  of  braidirjg  spindles 62,900 

Square  feet  of  flooring  space  occupied   645,600 

Pounds  of  raw  silk  manufactured  per  annum   769,550 

Value  of  finished  product  per  annum $16,250,000 

Horse-power  employed 3,800 

SILK-DYEING. 

Number  of  firms  in  addition  to  private jlye-houses 10 

Number  of  men  employed 975 

Amount  disbursed  in  wages  per  annum   $625,500 

Capital  invested,  about         $490,500 

Square  feet  of  flooring  space  occupied    125,600 

Horse-power  employed     1,075 

Number  of  pounds  of  silk  dyed  per  annum 1,195,060 

Value  of  product  per  annum   $6,450,200 

SILK  MANUFACTURERS'  SUPPLIES. 

Number  of  firms 1 C 

Number  of  hands  employed , _  ■>  >" 

Amount  disbursed  in  wages  per  annum S125,;>00 

Capital  invested,  about $216. 3;>0 

Square  feet  of  space  occupied   70,315 

Horse-power  employed   165 

Value  of  product  per  annum   $385,600 

RECAPITULATION. 

Total  number  of  firms  and  corporations  engaged  in  the  silk 

manufacture  and  its  dependencies   120 

Total  number  of  hands  employed 14,665 

Total  amount  disbursed  in  wages  per  annum $6,105,882 

Total  amount  of  capital  invested 15,206,850 

Total  space  occupied,  in  square  feet 1,841,515 

Total  value  of  product $16,635,600 

Total  horse-power  employed 5,040 
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No  portion  of  the  silk  dyers'  product  enters  into  the  above  recapitulation,  un- 
der the  head  of  "  total  value,"  for  the  reason  that  it  may  be  reasonably  assumed 
that  its  value  enters  into  that  of  the  product  as  reported  of  the  silk  manufacture 
proper  and  therefore  any  account  of  it  in  this  connection  would  be  misleading. 
The  statement  of  the  Paterson  dyers  is  to  the  effect  that  about  half  the  silk  they 
handle  is  on  outside  orders. 

In  closing  this  historic  sketch  of  the  silk  industry  of  Paterson  it  is  most  grati- 
fying to  be  able  to  say  that  the  entire  aspect  betokens  a  thrift  and  prosperity  never 
before  attained.  As  we  have  seen,  the  pioneers  and  invincible  promoters  of  the 
manufacture  have  encountered  obstacles  and  discouragements  of  a  nature  and  mag- 
nitude difficult  for  the  later  arrivals  in  the  field  to  understand  ;  but  there  is  every 
warrant  for  entertaining  hopeful  anticipations  respecting  the  future,  there  being- 
little  doubt  that  ample  reward  is  in  reserve  for  the  plucky,  intelligent  and  enterpris- 
ing men  who  have  surmounted  such  varied  and  stupendous  difficulties. 

Any  community  might  well  covet  such  an  industry  as  the  silk.  The  character 
and  healthfulness  of  the  employment  and  the  grade  of  labor  inseparable  from  its 
requirements  classify  it  as  one  of  the  most  desirable  in  the  whole  range  of  indus- 
trial pursuits. 
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FLAX,  HEMP  AND  JUTE. 

_  HE  pioneer  in  this  branch  of  Paterson's  varied  manufactures  was  John  Colt, 
who,  in  1814,  during  the  last  war  with  England,  began  in  Passaic  Mill  No.  1 
^  |  to  manufacture  yarns  and  twines  from  American-grown  flax.  Three  years 
later  he  added  sixty  hand-looms  to  the  equipment  and  commenced  to  make 
flax  sail-duck,  selliug  large  quantities  to  the  United  States  Government.  About 
1824,  when  he  began  to  manufacture  sail-duck  from  cotton,  he  abandoned  the  flax 
staple,  making  the  first  yard  of  cotton  duck  in  the  world  at  the  old  "  Duck  Mill," 
at  about  this  period. 

In  1817  J.  Vasques,  or  Velasquez,  purchased  the  leases  of  the  property  now 
occupied  by  the  Phoenix  Manufacturing  Company  from  the  Paterson  Bank,  and 
entered  upon  the  manufacture  of  linen  sail-canvass,  sail  twines  and  flax-tow  gunny- 
bagging.  The  mill  had  formerly  been  the  cotton  factory  of  John  Parks.  In  1821 
John  Travers  was  admitted  as  a  partner,  and  the  style  of  the  firm  was  Vasques  & 
Travers  thereafter  until  1826,  when  a  charter  was  obtained  and  the  Phoenix  Manu- 
facturing Company  formed.  The  further  history  of  this  industry  and  its  subsequent 
return  from  linen  to  cotton,  in  1854,  will  be  found  recorded  in  the  preceding  sketch 
of  the  cotton  industry  in  Paterson.  It  appears  from  the  charter  that  the  company 
was  formed  "  for  the  sole  purpose  of  manufacturing  wool,  cotton,  flax,  hemp  and 
other  articles  of  a  similar  nature."  About  500  hand-loom  weavers  were  employed 
at  the  factory  and  at  their  homes  weaving  sail-canvass.  The  production  was  very 
large. 

In  1826  Chauncey  Andrews  applied  a  power-loom  to  weaving  canvass,  and  very 
soon  power-looms  supplanted  the  more  primitive  machine  ;  after  this  the  work  was 
confined  more  largely  to  the  factory  limits. 

Inl844  the  American  Hemp  Company  was  formed  by  some  capitalists,  mainly 
from  Dundee  and  other  parts  of  Scotland  ;  hence  the  concern  was  known,  informally, 
as  the  "  Scottish  Company."     In  February,  1846,  the  name  was  changed  to 

THE  DOLPHIN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

out  of  compliment  to  the  sea-faring  President  of  the  organization,  Robert  L.  Taylor. 
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John  Taylor  Johnston,  a  nephew,  was  named  with  Mr.  Taylor  in  the  act  of  in#or- 
poration,  the  others  interested  being  merely  denominated  "  their  associates."  Mr. 
Taylor  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  and  was  largely  engaged  as  a  broker  in  flax  and 
jute  in  New  York  city.  He  owned  fourteen  lots  on  Spruce  street  near  Oliver  street, 
in  Paterson,  whereon  the  original  mill  of  the  company  was  built.  Subsequently  the 
company  acquired  additional  land,  including  a  strip  with  a  frontage  of  25  feet  on 
Spruce  street  and  extending  back  to  Stony  Koad  588  feet.  This  was  purchased  from 
the  Barbour  Flax-Spinning  Company  a  few  years  ago.  With  the  original  site 
valuable  water  rights  were  acquired,  which  are  still  retained. 

The  first  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Dolphin  Company,  in  1840,  was  composed 
of  John  T.  Johnston,  Robert  L.  Taylor,  James  B.  Johnston,  Charles  A.  Sherman  and 
John  B.  Meldrum.  The  capital  was  fixed  at  $150,000,  with  power  to  increase  it  to 
s:;0i),000,  at  the  option  of  the  directors  of  the  company.  The  act  of  incorporation 
named  thirty  years  as  the  limit  of  the  company's  existence,  but  a  subsequent  act 
has  continued  it. 

John  Taylor  Johnston,  formerly  President  of  the  New  Jersey  Central  Railway, 
holds  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Dolphin  Manufacturing  Company,  but  is  very 
seldom  at  the  mill  in  Paterson.  He  is  one  of  the  busiest  of  men,  being  connected 
with  vast  enterprises  of  various  kinds.  He  takes  a  deep  interest  in  art  and  owns  a 
magnificent  art  gallery  in  Fourteenth  street,  New  York  city,  and  is  President  of  the 
Metropolitan  Art  Gallery,  at  Central  Park.  James  Borman  Johnston,  a  nephew  of 
the  late  Robert  L.  Taylor,  is  an  eminent  New  York  lawyer,  with  an  office  in  Wall 
street ;  he  also  has  long  held  an  interest  in  the  Dolphin  Company.  Robert  John- 
ston, another  nephew,  was  for  many  years  assistant  superintendent  at  the  Dolphin 
Mill  with  Superintendent  J.  B.  Meldrum,  and  was  burned  to  death  in  making  an 
effort  to  save  the  fine  organ  from  the  flames  at  the  time  that  St.  Paul's  Church  was 
destroyed  b}T  fire,  in  1818,  not  a  vestige  of  his  remains  being  found  afterward. 

The  first  superintendent  of  the  company  was  John  B.  Meldrum,  already  re- 
ferred to,  a  native  of  Dundee,  Scotlaud,  where  he  spun  the  first  jute  yarn  made  in 
that  town,  in  1832.  The  industry  has  since  assumed  vast  proportions.  In  1867  the 
total  annual  consumption  of  jute  in  Dundee  was  estimated  at  60,000  tons  ;  in  1881 
more  than  100,000  tons  were  manufactured.  Mr.  Meldrum  was  succeeded  as  su- 
perintendent at  the  Dolphin  Mill,  in  1867,  by  William  Aitehison,  also  a  Scotchman, 
and  a  skillful  manufacturer,  who  had  much  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  industry, 
and  who  has  grown  old  in  the  office  of  superintendent.  He  has  now  retired,  his 
incumbency  and  salary  being  continued  by  the  company  in  consideration  of  his 
long  and  faithful  services,  and  John  Cheyne,  a  gentleman  of  great  experience  in  the 
industry,  is  nominally  assistant,  but  really  acting  superintendent.  Mr.  Cheyne  is 
a  native  of  Dundee,  Scotland,  where  he  was  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Cam- 
perdown  Linen  Works  of  Cox  Brothers,  at  Lochee,  a  vast  establishment  that  cov- 
ers many  acres  of  ground  and  gives  employment  to  5,000  hands.  Ten  years  ago 
Mr.  Cheyne  came  to  this  country  and  was  employed  as  superintendent  at  the  jute 
Avorks  of  Nevins  cfc  Co.,  Methune,  Mass.  In  November,  1879,  he  came  to  the  Dol- 
phin Mill,  where  his  skill  and  energy  and  the  advanced  methods  introduced  have 
already  made  a  marked  impression  on  the  business  of  the  company.  At  this  mill  the 
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late  John  Shaw  was  book-keeper  from  about  1854  to  1867,  he  having  met  with  the 
accident  that  lost  him  his  arm  while  working  in  the  company's  dye-house.  The  late 
Eobert  Hamil,  also,  was  formerly  a  workman  here ;  also  John  Hincklifte,  one  of  the 
firm  owning  the  Eagle  Brewery,  and  other  well  known  citizens  of  Paterson. 

The  first  line  of  product  at  the  Dolphin  Mill  included  hemp  carpets,  Brussels 
warp  and  filling,  Venetian  filling,  rug  warps,  etc.  The  present  product  consists 
mainly  in  jute  goods,  hemp  carpeting  and  "Napier  matting,"  jute  yarns,  wrapping, 
wool  and  tobacco  twines.  The  raw  material  is  imported  by  the  company  direct 
from  Calcutta,  the  jute  plant  being  a  tropical  root  of  exclusively  Oriental  growth, 
mainly  a  product  of  India.  It  grows  in  marshes,  like  the  rice  plant,  while  flax  and 
hemp,  as  is  well  known,  grow  only  on  upland  and  in  cold  climates.  The  jute  plant 
attains  a  height  of  ten  to  twelve  feet  and  much  resembles  the  bamboo.  The  fibre  is 
found  in  the  inner  bark,  and  is  separated  by  maceration.  Its  first  introduction  into 
Europe  as  a  textile  is  of  comparatively  recent  date. 

Previous  to  1830  jute  was  scarcely  known,  except  in  the  form  of  "gunny-bags," 
in  which  sugar,  rice,  pepper  and  other  products  of  India  had  been  constantly  im- 
ported, without  attracting  special  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  material  of  which 
they  were  made.  When  the  raw  fibre  was  first  introduced  its  great  length  led  to 
the  impression  that  it  would  be  useful  for  cordage,  but  on  trial  it  was  ascertained  to 
be  too  much  affected  by  moisture  to  be  available  for  that  purpose.  But  its  capa- 
bilities for  employment  in  such  fabrics  as  matting  and  coarse  carpeting  soon  became 
apparent,  and  its  manufacture  into  bagging  has  been  immense. 

Almost  every  producing  country  now  either  imports  "  gunny-bags  "  or  jute  to 
make  them,  and  this  has  reduced  the  price  of  hemp  by  taking  its  place  and  leaving 
the  latter  for  more  important  uses.  Jute  can  be  bleached  only  with  great  difficulty  ; 
otherwise  it  would  become  an  important  component  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

Only  inferior  wrapping  paper  can  be  made  from  jute.  It  is  imported  in  bales, 
usually  weighing  about  350  pounds,  and  in  this  shape  it  arrives  at  the  Dolphin 
Mill,  just  as  it  is  shipped  from  India.  It  is  a  brownish,  hair-like  substance,  and 
apparently  packed  together  without  much  system  or  preparation. 

On  thing  that  militates  against  jute  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  is  the 
present  tariff,  which  admits  jute  yarns  at  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  while  raw  jute  has 
to  pay  fifteen  dollars  per  ton,  which,  on  the  present  cost  at  Calcutta,  is  over  thirty 
per  cent,  thus  discriminating  against  domestic  manufacturers  to  the  extent  of  a 
duty  of  five  per  cent.,  while  no  home  industry  is  protected.  With  jute  admitted 
free,  burlaps,  which  are  used  in  such  large  quantities  to  cover  flannels  and  other 
domestics,  could  be  made  at  home  for  less  than  is  now  paid  for  the  imported  article. 
There  would  also  be  a  good  opening  for  export  trade  to  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America,  which  is  now  almost  monopolized  by  the  English  jute  manufacturers. 

The  Dolphin  Mill  is  the  largest  jute  factory  in  America,  and  there  are  only  one 
or  two  others,  of  a  very  small  capacity,  in  the  country.  The  Dolphin  Company 
therefore  has  very  nearly  a  monopoly  of  the  business ;  and,  as  the  manufacture  re- 
quires great  experience,  large  capital  and  years  of  time  to  get  into  successful  opera- 
tion, there  is  not  much  likelihood  of  serious  opposition. 

The  processes  of  manufacture  are  very  interesting.     The  jute   is  taken  out  of 
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the  bales  and  passed  through  a  machine  that  oils  it,  which  makes  it  soft.  It  then 
goes  through  carding  machines,  and  it  is  carded  down  gradually  into  rope-like 
strings.  Then  it  is  gradually  spun  down  into  threads,  and  in  that  shape  made  into 
warps  or  fillings,  or  into  twine,  as  may  be  desired.  The  process,  after  the  first  one 
or  two  steps,  is  very  similar  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  although  it  is  not  carried 
down  so  far.  The  character  of  the  material  does  not  admit  of  its  beiug  reduced  be- 
yond a  certain  degree  of  fineness. 

It  was  the  advance  in  the  price  of  hemp,  about  1816-7,  that  led  to  the  jute 
manufacture  by  the  Dolphin  Company.  Up  to  1850,  however,  the  consumption  of 
jute  for  carpeting  was  comparatively  trifling,  but  about  that  date  Superintendent 
Meldrum  introduced  mottled  goods  by  doubling  and  twisting  different  colored  yarns 
together,  which  gave  a  pre'.ty  effect,  and  this  imparted  a  new  impetus  to  the  manu- 
facture, both  in  America  and  in  Scotland,  where,  also,  the  idea  was  utilized.  The 
Dolphin  Company  was  the  first  to  make  tailors'  canvass  of  jute  entirely,  instead  of 
flax  and  tow,  as  formerly. 

Tha  principal  product  of  the  Dolphin  Mill  for  the  past  four  or  five  years  has 
been  a  sort  of  floor  carpet,  known  as  "  Napier  matting,"  a  substitute  for  cocoa  mat- 
ting. It  is  made  not  only  of  the  natural  color,  but  dyed  in  different  hues  and  woven 
into  attractive  patterns.  It  is  used  for  hall-ways,  churches,  stairs,  aisles  and  the 
like.  Great  quantities  of  a  wide  sort  of  tape,  that  is  used  by  upholsterers  for  the 
bottoms  of  chairs,  sofas,  etc.,  also  are  made  ;  likewise  immense  quantities  of  twine, 
from  the  thickness  used  by  shoemakers  and  grocers  for  tying  up  packages  to  the 
sizes  employed  to  pack  tobacco  leaves,  grain  and  for  a  thousand  and  one  other  pur- 
poses. There  is  but  one  other  factory  in  the  country,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  where 
"  Napier  matting  "  is  manufactured. 

In  1867,  according  to  Bishop's  "  History  of  American  Manufactures,"  the 
Dolphin  Mill  was  238x48  feet,  two  stories  and  an  attic ;  the  product  was  100,000 
lbs,  of  yarn  monthly;  600  tons  of  jute  were  consumed  per  annum;  1,200 
spindles  and  sixty  looms  were  running,  the  machinery  being  all  of  the  heaviest  de- 
scription, and  the  capital  of  the  company  was  §250,000.  In  1869  an  additional  story 
was  added  to  the  entire  mill,  and  this  }-ear  the  land,  buildings  and  machinery  were 
assessed  at  $120,000.  In  1876,  according  to  John  Swinburne,  who  furnished  a  paper 
on  the  "Flax,  Hemp  and  Jute  Industry,"'  which  was  read  before  the  Paterson Board 
of  Trade  in  that  year,  the  products  of  the  Dolphin  Mill  since  1857  had  "absorbed  a 
yield  of  3,000,000  lbs.  of  jute  yarn;  420  hands  were  employed,  and  $150,000  were 
paid  annually  in  wages.  During  1881  large  additions  were  made  to  the  works,  by 
the  erection  of  extensive  buildings.  The  main  additional  structure  is  an  immense 
factory  of  itself.  It  has  110  feet  front  on  Spruce  street  by  200  feet  in  depth,  and  the 
larger  part  of  it  is  three  stories  in  height.  A  small  portion  in  the  rear  is  one  story 
high,  and  in  this  all  the  power-looms  are  located,  on  account  of  the  light.  All  the 
heaviest  and  most  important  machinery  is  placed  in  this  additional  mill,  and  the 
offices  also  are  located  in  it.  There  is  a  large  dining-room  for  the  employes  who  bring 
their  dinners,  which  will  accommodate  about  100  persons.  This  apartment  is  furnished 
with  settees,  and  an  arrangement  of  steam  pipes  upon  which  the  employes  place 
their  kettles,  so  that  their  dinners  will  be  kept  hot.     There  is  no    arrangement   or 
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convenience  that  could,  be  thought  of  which  has  been  omitted  in  the  plans.  Situ- 
ated as  it  is  between  the  two  new  and  magnificent  mills  of  the  Barbour  Flax-Sjfin- 
ning  Company,  the  group  constitutes  as  fine  a  collection  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments as  there  is  in  the  city.  There  are  at  the  close  of  1881  600  persons  employed 
in  the  establishment,  whose  wages  aggregate  about  $8,000  fortnightly. 

The  power  of  the  mill  is  supplied  by  both  steam  and  water.  Besides  the  180 
horse-power  turbine  water-wheel,  there  is  a  steam-engine  of  200  horse-power,  sup- 
plied by  three  large  boilers.  This  engine  and  the  boilers  are  placed  in  a  new 
engine-house  located  in  the  rear  of  the  mill,  and  two  more  boilers,  of  steel,  and 
another  engine  have  been  added  recently.  This  is  a  compound  engine,  nominally 
of  400  horse-power,  but  capable  of  being  run  up  to  600  horse-power  if  necessary. 
By  an  ingenious  device  used  in  gearing  the  engine  acts  as  an  assistant  and  governor 
of  the  water-wheel,  so  that  the  more  water  the  less  steam  will  be  used,  and  it  is  so 
arranged  that  when  the  water  is  low  the  water-wheel  can  be  immediately  discon- 
nected and  the  entire  mill  run  by  steam  alone.  The  total  power  throughout  the 
establishment  is  but  little  short  of  1,000  horse.  Men,  women,  boys  and  girls  are 
employed  in  this  establishment.  The  old  part  of  the  mill  is  a  strong  stone  build- 
ing, but  the  heavy  looms  in  the  upper  stories  make  the  floors  to  shake  like  a  ship  at 
sea  in  heavy  weather.  They  have  been  shaking  in  this  way  for  years.  The  floor 
beams  are  made  to  spring,  which  gives  no  jar  to  the  outer  walls,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  many  builders  this  arrangement  is  safer  than  solid  floors  The  building  is 
crowded  with  machinery  and  hands,  making  it  a  veritable  industrial  hive.  Eighty-six 
looms  and  3,376  spindles  are  in  motion  here  ;  total  finished  product,  4,144,748  lbs. 
per  annum.  Surmounting  the  tower  over  the  new  portion  of  the  mill  is  a  brass  dol- 
phin, a  fitting  figure  to  symbolize  the  company  which  for  nearly  forty  years  has 
carried  on  its  extensive  operations  under  the  name  of  this  queer  deep-sea  fish. 

The  present  officers  of  the  company  are  :  John  Sloan,  President  and  agent ;  Her- 
bert Johnston,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  ;  William  Aitchison,  superintendent ;  John 
Cheyne,  assistant  and  present  acting  superintendent.  The  annual  consumption  of 
raw  material  is  equivalent  to  2,172  tons. 


JOHN  SWINBURNE.— JOHN  SWINBUPvNE  <k  CO. 

In  1856  John  Swinburne  began  to  manufacture  jute  yams,  twines  and  cordage, 
and,  later,  gunny-bagging  for  baling  cotton.  The  industry  was  started  at  the 
corner  of  Market  street  and  Railroad  avenue,  whence  it  was  removed  to  a  small 
building  in  the  rear  of  Todd  &  Rafferty's  machine  shop.  A  year  or  so  later  it  was 
removed  to  Broadway,  at  the  head  of  Bridge  street,  whence  it  was  removed  to  the 
corner  of  Paterson  and  Ellison  streets,  where  Mr.  Swinburne  remained  for  several 
years,  admitting  as  a  partner  Robert  Briggs,  when  the  firm  was  styled  John  Swin- 
burne &  Co.  They  subsequently  removed  to  a  small  factory  of  the  Gun  Mill  group, 
and  in  1873-4  to  the  Hope  Mill,  where  the  production  was  for  a  time  quite  large, 
aggregating  500,000  yards  of  bagging  yearly,  in  making  which  from  500  to  600  tons 
of  jute  butts  were  consumed.     Mr.  Briggs  retired  about  1875,  and  soon  after  William 
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J.  Swinburne,  a  son  of  the  founder  of  the  industry,  was  admitted,  the  firm  being 
styled  John  Swinburne  &  Son  from  that  date  until  the  business  was  discontinued 
a  year  or  two  afterward,  the  manufacture  ceasing  to  be  remunerative.  But  mean- 
while the  firm  purchased  the  Hope  Mill  and  occupied  the  whole  of  it,  about  sixty 
hands  being  employed.  The  elder  Mr.  Swinburne  has,  since  a  date  prior  to  the 
close  of  the  business,  and  until  quite  recently,  occupied  the  position  of  Cashier  of 
the  First  National  Bank. 


J.  C.  TODD  &  CO. 

This  firm  grew  out  of  that  of  Briscoe  &  Eitchey,  which  had  grown  out  of  Fur- 
nival  &  Eitchey,  who  began'the  manufacture  of  jute  twines  and  other  goods  about 
1862-3  in  a  portion  of  the  Phoenix  Mill.  Samuel  Furnival  was  a  gentleman  of  tal- 
ent and  some  wealth  ;  Michael  Eitchey  was  a  "  graduate  "  of  the  Dolphin  Mill, 
where  he  had  worked  twelve  years,  after  which  he  became  superintendent  of  Mr. 
Furnival's  jute  factory  in  New  York. 

The  new  concern  was  fairly  prosperous  and  soon  employed  about  sixty  hands. 
In  18G6  they  began  the  erection  of  the  brick  factory  at  the  corner  of  Jackson  and 
Taylor  streets,  and  when  this  was  completed  and  occupied  the  business  was  greatly 
expanded.  After  a  time  the  production  of  gunny-bagging  from  jute  butts  Avas  be- 
gun. About  1870  Mr.  Furnival  sold  his  interest  to  James  H.  Briscoe,  from  Phila- 
delphia, and  removed  to  a  factory  in  Brooklyn,  where  he  continued  his  business. 
Briscoe  was  succeeded  in  the  firm  by  Joseph  C.  Todd  a  year  or  two  later,  and  since 
about  1872  the  firm  has  been  J.  C.  Todd  &  Co.  In  1876  the  mill  was  greatly  en- 
larged, a  two  story  storehouse,  28x125  feet  being  built.  The  annual  product  at  this 
date  was  750,000  yards  of  bagging  ;  the  annual  consumption  of  material  nearly  800 
tons.  Four  years  later  another  storehouse,  two  stories,  40x50  feet,  was  built,  and 
the  business  steadily  increased  until,  in  1881,  more  than  100  hands  were  employed, 
to  whom  $50,000  was  paid  in  wages,  the  production  aggregated  nearly  2,000,000 
yards,  and  the  annual  consumption  of  jute  reached  7,000  bales,  of  about  100  lbs.  each. 
The  raw  material  is  imported  direct  from  India,  and  the  establishment  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  this  branch  in  the  country. 


Messrs.  Haines  &  Dean  began  to  manufacture  jute  goods  in  1863,  and  the  busi- 
ness was  continued  under  various  titles  until  about  1870. 


Henry  L.  Butler  and  John  B.  Meldrum,  the  latter  for  many  years  superintend- 
ent of  the  Dolphin  Mill,  began  the  production  of  jute  carpets  in  a  portion  of  Furni- 
val &  Eitchey's  mill,  in  Jackson  street,  about  1867.  The  carpets  were  painted  by 
an  ingenious  process  invented  by  Mr.  Meldrum,  the  dyeing  of  jute  having  always 
been  regarded  as  a  difficult  problem,  and  by  some  held  to  be  impossible.     A  few 
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years  later  the  firm  removed  to  tlie  Arkwrigbt  Mill,  where  the  business  was  prose- 
cuted with  increased  facilities,  and  here  the  manufacture  was  carried  on  with  fair 
success.  In  1880  the  firm  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Butler  leased  the  Brundred  Mill  at 
Haledon,  where  he  continues  the  business.  Recently  he  has  discovered  a  red  dye 
that  promises  to  be  a  success  in  the  production  of  these  carpets,  it  being  the  first 
red  that  has  ever  proven  effective  to  color  the  woody  fibre  of  the  jute. 

The  "  Old  Stone  Mill,"  at  Haledon,  is  an  historic  structure.  Years  ago  it  was 
occupied  by  M.  H.  Chapin  as  a  silk  factory,  and  at  a  much  earlier  date  by  Benjamin 
Brundred  and  others  as  a  machine  works.  This  business  was  commenced  there  in 
1826.  The  mill  was  erected  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  for  a  powder 
works,  and  has  since  been  occupied  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  nearly  or  quite 
every  leading  industry  having  been  represented  at  this  ancient  mill  during  the  past 
three-quarters  of  a  century. 


-TS" 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 


THE  BAKBOUK  FLAX-SPINNING  COMPANY. 
^-«*L,  HE  industry  prosecuted  by  this  company  in  Paterson  is  one  of  the  grandest 
/♦I  in  the  city.  However  regarded,  the  great  Barbour  flax  enterprise  stands 
Jbfjg  prominently  forth  and  challenges  the  admiration  and  compels  the  respect 
'  -'  of  industrial  America — and  industrial  Europe  as  well.  It  may  justly  claim 
a  foremost  rank  on  the  score  of  age,  it  being  now  nearly  one  hundred  years  since  the 
foundation  was  laid,  as  well  as  on  the  equally  valid  grounds  of  its  extent,  its  utility 
and  its  beneficence. 

Looking  back  through,  three  generations,  it  is  found  that  John  Barbour,  the 
father  of  the  late  William  and  grandfather  to  Thomas  and  Robert  Barbour,  well 
known  citizens  of  Paterson,  and  the  present  directors  of  the  American  branch  of  the 
vast  Barbour  industry,  about  the  year  1784  introduced  into  the  North  of  Ireland 
from  Paisley,  Scotland,  his  native  town,  the  manufacture  of  flaxen  threads.  John 
Barbour's  establishment  was  very  complete  and  quite  extensive  for  that  period, 
though  the  machinery  was  all  run  by  hand  or  by  horse-power.  Upon  the  death  of 
the  founder  his  two  sons,  William  and  John,  succeeded  to  the  business,  but  after  a 
few  years  of  partnership,  William  withdrew  from  the  firm  and  established  himself 
at  Lisburn,  near  Belfast,  where  he  built  the  vast  Hilden  fire-proof  flax  mills,  the 
most  extensive  devoted  to  this  branch  in  the  world.  These  are  three  great  struc- 
tures, besides  many  minor  buildings — an  industrial  hamlet  taken  together — all 
beautifully  located  and  surrounded  by  picturesque  scenery.  The  central  building 
is  six  stories  high,  and  is  provided  with  every  appliance  requisite  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  immense  manufacture.  For  nearly  a  century  the  industry  has  steadily  ex- 
panded, and  the  hum  of  machinery  has  never  ceased  among  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
old  Ulster.  The  reputation  of  the  Barbour  threads  widened  until  they  were  known 
to  even  the  remotest  corner  of  the  civilized  globe.  A  populous  village  sprung  up 
about  the  works,  comprising  hundreds  of  neat  and  comfortable  dwellings  for  oper- 
atives, churches,  schools,  post-office,  dining  halls  and  all  that  conduces  to  the  well- 
being  of  an  industrious  community.  The  factory  buildings  proper  cover  twelve  to 
fifteen  acres  of  ground.  The  number  of  employes  at  Hilden  and  at  a  neighboring 
hamlet  named  Sprucefield,  where  a  branch  of  the  manufacture  is  carried  on,  aggre- 
gates from  3,000  to  4,000. 
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William  Barbour  admitted  to  partnership,  at  different  dates,  his  five  sons,  John 
D.,  Samuel,  Thomas,  Bobert  and  Frank,  the  firm  being  styled  "  William  Barbour 
&  Sons."  In  1861  it  was  decided  to  establish  an  American  branch,  and  Thomas 
Barbour,  who  had  been  much  in  this  country  as  representative  of  the  Irish  firm, 
purchased  Passaic  Mill,  No.  2,  from  the  Colt  estate,  and,  his  brother  Bobert  joining 
him,  the  firm  of  Barbour  Brothers  was  formed  and  the  Paterson  enterprise  inaugu- 
rated. The  factory  was  rechristened  and  called  the  "  Belfast  Mill."  Flaxen  yarns 
and  threads  of  all  descriptions  were  manufactured,  and  the  business  expanded 
until,  one  after  another,  extensive  mills  were  erected  to  keep  pace  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  industry. 

In  1865  the  Barbour  Flax-Spinning  Company  was  formed,  with  Thomas  Bar- 
bour President,  which  position  he  held  until  about  1875,  when  he  resigned  and  was 
succeeded  by  Bobert  Barbour,  the  first-named  being  chosen  Vice-President  and 
Treasurer,  having  since  that  date  general  charge  of  all  outside  financial  and  other 
transactions  at  the  New  York  office,  while  Bobert  has  especial  direction  and  over- 
sight of  the  manufacture  at  the  mills.  The  enterprise  is  one  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  Irish  branch,  or  rather  the  parent  establishment,  which  retains  the  old 
name,  being  under  the  direction  of  John  D.  Barbour,  two  of  the  brothers,  Samuel 
and  Frank,  having  died.  Branch  houses  have  been  established  at  Boston,  San 
Francisco,  Montreal,  St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia,  and  agencies  in  London, 
Manchester,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  Paris,  Hamburg,  Brussels,  Amsterdam,  Madrid, 
Milan,  Naples,  etc.,  and  branch  agencies  at  Northampton,  Knaeesbro  and  Stafford. 
The  Barbours  took  the  "  grand  prize  of  honor  "  of  the  Linen  Section  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878,  the  only  grand  prix  given  to  Ireland,  and  the 
only  one  received  by  any  thread  manufacturer  in  the  world.  Medals  were  awarded 
at  the  London  Exposition  of  1862  ;  Turin,  1868  ;.  Berlin,  1877  ;  Philadelphia,  1876  ; 
Yienna,  1873,  etc. 

The  three  great  mills  of  the  company  in  Paterson  rank  among  the  first  in  the 
city,  both  as  to  extent  and  architectural  merit.  The  factory  Avherein  the  industry 
was  started  was  not,  at  first,  very  extensive  ;  it  was  soon  eularged  and  other  ad- 
ditions were  built  from  time  to  time,  but  still  more  room  was  needed.  In  1877  the 
erection  of  the  Grand  street  mill  was  begun,  the  company  having  purchased  the 
entire  block  bounded  by  Grand,  Prince,  Spring  and  Slater  streets.  This  is  not  only 
one  of  the  most  imposing  but  one  of  the  best  and  most  thoroughly  complete  factory 
building  in  the  State.  It  was  scarcely  finished  according  to  the  original  plans  when 
work  was  commenced  on  a  large  addition.  The  mill  is  now  ecpiivalent  to  a  build- 
ing 400x50  feet,  three  stories,  with  a  vast  chimney,  an  octagon  in  shape,  nearly  two 
hundred  feet  in  height,  an  object  that  is  among  the  first  to  strike  the  eye  in 
approaching  the  city  from  almost  any  direction.  The  style  of  the  whole  structure 
is  far  more  elaborate  than  is  usually  seen  in  factory  buildings  in  this  country,  one 
of  the  first  among  American  architects,  the  late  E.  J.  M.  Derrick,  having  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Barbours  not  only  for  this  but  for  other  erections.  Within,  the  mill 
is  a  model  of  strength,  safety  and  convenience.  There  is  an  air  of  wonderful  solidity 
about  every  portion.  Stone  stairways  are  so  enclosed  by  massive  walls  as  to  pre- 
sent a  perfectly  secure  retreat  in  case  of  fire,  though   the   entire  premises   are  as 
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near  to  being  absolutely  fireproof  as  any  building  can  well  be  made.  The  floors 
are  of  bluestone  flags,  ponderous  wrought  iron  girders  overhead  in  each  of  the  three 
lower  stories  are  supported  by  numerous  columns,  and  sustain  the  massive  brick 
arches  on  which  the  floors  above  are  laid.  On  each  floor  is  the  best  improved  fire 
apparatus,  automatic  in  character,  to  flood  the  whole  building  in  case  of  fire,  the  fire 
itself  being  the  agent  relied  on  to  set  loose  the  innumerable  streams  that  would 
soon  drown  it  out,  and  which  are  made  to  flow  when  a  certain  degree  of  temperature 
is  reached.  The  water  which  supplies  the  mills  for  this  and  other  purposes  is 
brought  from  the  company's  own  water  works,  on  Garret  Mountain,  out  of  reservoirs 
at  least  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  factory  buildings  ;  hence  it  has  a  powerful 
head  and  would  be  very  effective  in  the  extinguishment  of  a  fire.  Before  these 
works  were  completed,  in  1879,  the  Spruce  street  mill,  wherein  the  American 
branch  was  sheltered  at  the  first,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  being  involved  in  the  same 
disastrous  conflagration  that  laid  in  ruins  a  large  portion  of  the  Rogers  Locomotive 
Works.  This  mill  was  rebuilt  at  once,  and  in  a  form  that  adds  immensely  to  the 
appearance  of  that  portion  of  the  city.  The  two  towers,  one  at  either  front  corner 
of  the  new  mill,  are  a  notable  and  striking  feature  in  looking  down  Oliver  street 
from  Main.  The  new  factory  is  50x180  feet  in  extent,  four  stories.  Another  vast 
structure,  405x48  feet  in  extent,  three  and  four  stories  high,  was  completed  in  1881. 
This  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Grand  and  Morris  streets,  and  is  named  the  "  Granite 
Mill,"  being  built  entirely  of  stone  taken  from  the  company's  own  quarries  near  at 
hand.  The  Spruce  street,  or  "  Lisburn  Mill,"  being  on  the  raceway,  is  run  by  both 
water  and  steam  ;  the  Grand  street  mill  is  furnished  with  a  500  horse-power  (nomi- 
nal) Corliss  engine. 

Every  process  in  the  manufacture  of  flax,  every  required  manipulation  from  the 
field  to  the  needle,  is  carried  on  at  these  mills.  The  company  import  the  raw 
material  from  its  native  soil,  and  beginning  with  the  "  hackle  "  end  with  the  spool. 
Dyeing,  bleaching,  spinning — all  are  done  on  the  premises.  The  product  embraces 
every  variety  of  flaxen  thread,  such  as  shoethread  of  every  size,  for  machine  or  hand 
sewing,  ball  and  sail  twine  of  various  sizes,  wrapping  twines  of  divers  colors,  and 
fine  linen  threads  for  the  manufacture  of  lace  goods.  The  shoethread  is  made  with 
extra  care,  so  as  to  have  a  great  and  uniform  strength,  while  free  from  all  inequali- 
ties. It  is  perfectly  smooth  and  even  throughout ;  the  Barbour  shoethread  is 
sought  for  in  all  lands,  and  no  other  made  in  the  world  has  a  like  reputation.  The 
total  value  of  the  product  is  about  a  million  and  a  half  per  annum  ;  upward  of  1,000 
hands  are  employed  ;  the  equipment  consists  in  part  of  from  12,000  to  15,000 
spindles.  The  Grand  street  mill  cost  nearly  a  half  a  million  dollars  to  build ;  and 
in  mills  and  houses  for  their  work  people,  of  which  latter  they  own  a  whole  block 
on  Slater  street,  built  of  brick  in  the  most  substantial  manner — the  company  have 
not  less  than  two  million  dollars  invested  in  real  estate.  As  a  company  and  as  in- 
dividuals the  Barbour  brothers  are  among  the  very  heaviest  tax-payers  in  the  city. 

Thomas  Barbour  is  among  the  most  public-spirited  citizens  of  Paterson,  and  is 
found  earnestly  engaged  in  every  enterprise  for  the  advancement  of  the  city  of  his 
adoption.  He  is  a  very  large  property  owner  in  his  own  private  right,  outside  the 
factory   buildings,    etc.,   of  the   company,  his  individual  possessions  including  the 
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Watson  Works  and  premises  on  Railroad  avenue  and  adjoining  streets — tlie  entire 
block ;  lands  in  various  suburban  locations ;  a  beautiful  farm  and  residence  at 
"  Warren's  Point,"  Bergen  county  (where  he  entertained  General  Grant  and  a  dis- 
tinguished party  in  a  princely  manner  during  1880);  also  a  fine  residence  in  the 
city  and  ''  Brookside  Farm,"  at  Preakness,  a  delightfully  picturesque  retreat  nestled 
in  the  hills  West  of  Paterson.  Preparations  were  making  at  the  close  of  1881,  by 
Messrs.  Thomas  Barbour  &  Son  (William)  for  entering  upon  a  vast  enterprise  in 
the  manufacture  of  "  harvesters'  twines,"  a  new  industry. 

Harvesters',  or  sheaf,  twine  is  made  entirely  of  Kentucky  hemp.  The  import- 
ance of  this  manufacture  have  been  estimated  from  the  following  items :  It  requires 
one  yard  to  a  sheaf,  and  twenty  sheaves  to  a  bushel  of  wheat.  There  are  raised  in 
the  United  States  498,000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  Of  rye,  oats,  barley  and  rice  the 
crop  is  as  much  more  ;  so  that  at  least  $5,000,000  worth  of  the  sheaf  twine  will  be 
annually  required.  This  twine  forms  a  great  saving  in  binding  sheaves,  as  in  the 
best  reaping  machines  heretofore  expensive  wire  has  been  used  altogether.  With 
hemp  twine  wire  is  completely  superseded.  The  sheaf  twine  will  probably  be  made 
at  the  Granite  Mill,  and  perhaps  also  at  the  Railroad  avenue  works. 


According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  report  on  Paterson  industries,  published  in  1871, 
the  statistics  of  the  flax,  hemp  and  jute  manufacture  for  1873,  were  as  follows  : 
Production,  $1,748,000;  wages  of  operatives,  $413,384;  hands  employed,  1,390.  The 
status  of  the  industry  at  the  close  of  1881,  may  be  represented  by  the  following  fig- 
ures: Total  production  per  annum,  $2,450,000;  number  of  hands  employed,  1,650; 
total  amount  disbursed  in  wages,  $540,000  yearly. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INDUSTRIES. 

|St=§|  OME  of  the  industries  classed  in  this  work  under  the  head  of  "Miscellaneous" 
JH|i|  were  developed  in  Paterson  at  a  very  early  day  and  struggled  through  all 
periods  of  its  history  and  under  every  discouragement,  arising  from  variable 
and  inadequate  tariff  laws  and  other  adverse  conditions,  to  become  of  lead- 
ing importance.     It  was  thus  with  the 

WOOLEN  INDUSTRY, 

which  was  begun  soon  after  the  war  of  1812  by  John  Clark,  the  elder,  in  a  low 
frame  building  in  rear  of  the  Beaver  Mill,  where  the  carding  and  otherwise  prepar- 
ing wool  for  the  fingers  of  early  maiden  spinsters  of  Paterson  and  vicinity  was  car- 
ried on  for  some  time. 

There  is  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that  there  was  a  small  and  feeble  effort  at 
wool-carding  several  years  prior  to  John  Clark's  beginning,  but  neither  the  name  of 
this  pioneer  nor  the  location  has  been  preserved. 

John  Fiord  is  said  to  have  made  an  attempt  at  the  business  of  wool-carding 
and  dyeing  as  early  as  1812,  on  what  is  now  West  street. 

It  seems  to  have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places, 
to  naturalize  to  any  great  extent  the  manufacture  of  two  chief  textiles  in  one 
locality,  and  Paterson  has  not  afforded  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

In  1813  wool-spinning  was  carried  on  in  a  small  way  by  John  Tice  in  the  Night- 
ingale Mill.  The  fabrics  were  coarse,  and  were  woven  on  hand-looms  in  private 
houses.  The  New  York  firm  for  whom  Mr.  Tice  manufactured,  subsequently  pur- 
chased the  Beaver  Mill  and  drifted  into  the  cotton  business,  and  Mr.  Tice  removed 
to  a  very  small  mill  near  Little  Falls,  where  he  continued  the  woolen  manufacture 
for  a  time,  but  not  extensively. 

The  Holsman  Mill  was  built  by  two  Frenchmen,  the  Mallory  Mill  by  John 
Travers,  and  the  Harmony  Mill  by  a  Mr.  Berry — all  for  the  woolen  manufacture. 
Each  of  these  establishments  followed  the  example  of  that  at  the  Beaver  Mill ;  Cot- 
ton was  King. 
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Benjamin  Bailey  began  to  spin  carpet  yarns  in  1810  and  continued  for  many 
years,  after  a  time  adding  the  manufacture  of  coarse  woolen  cloth.  The  location 
was  on  the  river  bank  at  the  head  of  River  street. 

Morrow's  Mill,  at  Hawthorne,  a  Northern  suburb  of  Paterson,  was  built  in  1810, 
for  a  cotton  factory.  In  1821  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  late  John  Morrow, 
who  turned  it  into  a  woolen  mill.  After  1826  it  was  operated  by  Morrow  Brothers 
and  became  a  very  important  industry,  the  product  being  satinets,  printers'  and 
other  blankets,  paper-makers'  felts  and  kindred  fabrics.  In  1859  it  gave  employ- 
ment to  50  hands.  Morrow  Brothers  were  succeeded  by  Daniel  Lowery,  who  in  turn 
was  succeeded  by  the  original  founder,  John  Morrow,  and,  after  his  death,  his  son 
Cornelius  continued  the  business  until  it  was  transferred  to  Tingue,  House  &  Co., 
who  manufactured  a  fine  class  of  woolen  goods  for  several  years,  until  1875,  when 
the  mills  were  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  after  which  the  last  named  firm  removed  to 
New  England.  The  buildings  were  never  replaced,  and  the  site  is  still  that  of  a 
ruin. 

About  the  year  1832  the  Messrs.  Barrow  engaged  in  the  woolen  manufacture,  pro- 
ducing coarse  "negro  cloths"  or  kerseys  and  satinets,  for  the  Southern  market,  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Jackson  &  Maginnis  Mill.  Subsequently  Messrs.  Parkhurst,  Law- 
ton  and  after  bhem  Cutler,  continued  the  industry  in  the  same  place  and  in  a  new 
mill,  erected  very  near  by.  In  1812  the  machinery  was  removed  to  the  site  of  the 
present  Waverly  Mill,  and  for  about  ten  years,  up  to  1852,  E.  B.  Atterbury  ran  the 
factory,  first  on  cheap  union  goods  and  later  on  excellent  cassimeres  and  doeskins. 
For  a  while  the  enterprise  was  very  successful,  until  the  market  was  flooded  with 
cheap  foreign  goods,  which  crippled  and  finally  ruined  the  industry. 

Robert  Thompson  came  to  Paterson  from  Kilmarnock,  Scotland,  and  began  the 
manufacture  of  ingrain  carpets  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  George  Add}''s  mill,  on 
Water  street.  He  claimed  to  be  the  first  to  discard  the  old  "barrel"  method  in 
making  the  figures  on  woolen  goods,  and  to  employ  the  Jacquard  machine  for  that 
purpose.  Mr.  Thompson  had  his  yarn  spun  at  one  time  in  Paul  &  Begg's  mill,  and 
later  at  the  Old  Red  Mill,  in  Bergen  County.  The  factory  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1835,  but  was  rebuilt  and  leased  to  Higgins  Brothers,  of  New  York  city,  who  con- 
tinued the  business  until  1818,  when  another  fire  arrested  the  industry  finally. 

The  Anglo-American  Mill,  at  Haledon,  formerly  Brundred's,  was  purchased  by 
the  Messrs.  Hodge,  agents,  in  1857,  and  a  large  business  started,  300  to  400  hands 
being  employed.  The  product  was  hosiery,  stockinet  cloth,  for  linings  to  rub- 
ber goods,  merinos  of  a  very  superior  quality,  and  other  fabrics.  The  plant  con- 
sisted in  part  of  3,000  spindles  run  on  cotton  and  wool,  producing  1,200  lbs.  of  mer- 
ino yarns — mixed  wool  and  cotton — per  week;  besides  which  large  quantities  were 
purchased.  These  yarns  were  woven  on  French  and  Belgian  machinery  into  cloth 
for  coats,  gloves,  shawls,  dresses,  counterpanes  and  stockings,  5,000  pairs  of  the  lat- 
ter being  turned  out  weekly.     The  concern  failed  about  1860. 

The  latest  woolen  industry  of  note  in  Paterson  was  that  of  Solomon  Bachmann, 
who  leased  the  Hamilton  Mill  in  1868,  and  manufactured  a  fine  grade  of  woolen  and 
worsted  shawls,  skirts  and  other  fabrics,  including  fine  cloths  and  cassimeres.  His- 
English  beaver  shawl  was  a  speciality,  made  in  no  other  factory  in  the    country 
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The  mill  was  burned  down  April,  1877,  and  Mr.  Bachmann  removed  the  business 
to  New  England,  where  it  has  since  been  prosecuted,  a  mill  with  a  full  equipment 
of  machinery  being  offered  him  on  most  favorable  terms. 

Maximilian  Bachmann  and  Henry  Laurent  occupied  a  portion  of  the  Franklin 
Mill  for  a  time  about  1866,  in  the  manufacture  of  wool  and  "union"  balmoral  skirts 
and  shawls.  They  were  succeeded  by  Herman  and  Henry  W.  Bachmann,  who  con- 
tinued the  industry  for  a  time  and  then  drifted  into  silk. 

Carpet-weaving  has  for  many  years  been  carried  on  by  Bobert  Beattie,  and 
Bobert  Beattie  k  Sons,  his  successors,  at  Little  Balls,  where  three-ply  carpets,  fine 
rugs  and  many  other  goods  are  produced,  pronounced  to  be  equal  to  anything 
made  in  the  country.  This  is  an  extensive  and  prosperous  establishment  and  the 
only  woolen  industry  of  consequence  in  this  section  which  has  withstood  the  aggres- 
sive attitude  and  onward  march,  first  of  King  Cotton,  and,  later,  of  Queen  Silk. 


THE  IVANHOE  FAFEB  MILL. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  as  well  as  most  interesting  industries  of  Paterson  is 
carried  on  by  the  Ivanhoe  Manufacturing  Company.  The  mill  of  the  company,  built 
of  cut  and  dressed  sandstone,  with  turretted  towers,  presents  a  very  imposing  ap- 
pearance, and  the  establishment  is  among  the  most  complete  in  the  world  devoted 
to  the  production  of  paper.  All  the  buildings  comprising  the  Ivanhoe  group  are 
fireproof  and  are  models  of  factory  architecture.  They  are  thoroughly  equipped 
with  machinery  of  marvellous  ingenuity  and  costliness.  It  is  not  easy  to  obtain 
admission  within  the  precincts  here,  but  the  mysteries  of  manufacture  once  pene- 
trated they  leave  one  with  a  memory  for  a  lifetime. 

Henry  V.  Butler,  the  founder  of  this  vast  establishment,  was  born  in  Suffidld 
Conn,  in  October,  1811.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  engaged  as  a  clerk  in  a 
house  in  Pearl  street,  New  York.  He  was  a  son  of  Asa  Butler,  who  owned  the 
Eagle  Mill,  at  Suffield,  where  paper  was  made  by  hand,  and  who,  in  1832,  bought 
from  a  Mr.  Morris,  a  steam  paper  mill  in  Cherry  street,  New  York,  on  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  celebrated  Hecker  as  a  flour  warehouse.  About  this  date  the  son, 
Henry  V.  Butler,  became  a  partner  with  his  father,  and  at  their  mill  the  paper  was 
made  on  which  was  printed  the  first  number  of  the  New  York  Sun,  Moses  Y.  Beach, 
editor.  At  this  mill,  for  the  first  time  anywhere,  paper  shavings  were  utilized,  be- 
ing worked  over  into  paper.  Mr.  Morris  inaugurated  this  economy  and  the  But- 
lers continued  it.  In  1833-4  the  price  of  shavings  had  advanced  from  nothing  to 
one  cent  a  pound,  while  the  finished  product  was  sold  at  12 \  cents  a  pound.  At  this 
mill  the  first  paper  was  made  for  the  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

In  1837  the  industry  was  removed  from  New  York  to  Paterson,  the  manufacture 
being  carried  on  in  a  firm  and  substantial  stone  mill,  built  for  the  especial  purpose 
by  direction  of  Boswell  L.  Colt.  This  was  called  the  "  Passaic  Mill,"  and  stood  on 
the  upper  raceway  on  the  site  afterward  occupied  by  the  millwright  shop  of  the 
Bogers  Locomotive  Works.     It  was  furnished  with  two  Fourdrinier  machines,  one 
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62 -inch  and  the  other  54-inch,  of  the  most  perfect  construction  then  known.  The 
product  of  the  Passaic  Mill  soon  gained  a  wide  reputation  and  the  foremost  publish- 
ers in  the  county,  including  the  American  Bible  Society,  the  Methodist  Book 
Concern,  the  Appletons,  Carter  Brothers  and  others,  were  furnished  with  vast  quan- 
tities. 

The  peculiar  toughness  and  strength  of  the  paper,  which  were  notable  features, 
is  said  to  have  been  due  to  the  use  of  old  hemp  rope,  knots  and  cuttings  from  the 
cotton  presses  of  the  South,  cotton  waste  from  New  England  mills,  etc.,  costing 
about  one  cent  per  pound.  This  rough  and  apparently  unpromising  material  was 
first  brought  into  use  at  the  Passaic  Mill,  a  peculiar  picker  or  "  devil "  being  set  to 
work  to  tear  in  pieces  and  reduce  to  shreds  the  toughest  knots  with  the  same  ease 
as  other  machinery  shredded  the  plain  rope.  Contracts  were  made  with  the  great 
Lowell  and  other  Eastern  cotton  manufacturers  and  resident  agents  maintained  to 
look  after  and  ship  to  Paterson  all  waste  of  this  character.  The  process  of  boiling 
stock  under  pressure  in  rotary  boilers — a  method  which  has  since  been  universally 
adopted  throughout  this  country  and  in  Europe — Mr.  Butler  also  introduced.  Even 
the  coarse  sacking  in  which  the  cotton-waste  and  rags  are  baled,  together  with 
pieces  of  old  rope  and  the  like,  are  picked,  cleansed,  boiled  and  manipulated  until 
they  leave  the  mill  at  last  in  the  form  of  the  finest  and  whitest  writing  paper.  The 
same  rope  that  hangs  a  man  will  make  the  paper  on  which  to  write  his  obituary. 
Here  the  first  super-calendered  book  paper  ever  manufactured  was  made.  Peter 
Adams,  a  well  known  resident  of  Paterson,  and  for  many  years  engaged  largely  in 
business  in  the  line  of  paper-making,  was  foreman  of  the  Passaic  Mill,  and  afterward 
of  the  Ivanhoe  Mill  for  the  Butlers  Here,  too,  book  paper  was  first  put  up  into 
reams  of  480  perfect  sheets  without  using  broken  sheets  as  outside  quires. 

The  business  at  the  Passaic  Mill  proved  a  very  profitable  one,  and  from  it  was 
drawn  a  large  part  of  the  money  required  for  the  erection  of  the  Ivanhoe  Mill,  which 
was  completed  and  put  in  operation  on  the  finer  qualities  of  paper  in  1850.  In 
1857,  the  lease  of  the  Passaic  Mill  having  expired,  the  capacity  of  the  Ivanhoe  Mill 
was  increased  and  the  first-named  was  abandoned.  The  firm  at  this  date  was  styled 
H.  V.  Butler  &  Co.,  the  "  Co."  being  Robert  H.  Taylor,  a  famous  New  York  ship- 
owner of  large  means,  who  knew  nothing  of  and  did  not  meddle  with  the  paper- 
making  business 

A  writer  in  the  Scientific  American  in  1859,  stated  as  a  fact  that  the  Ivanhoe 
Mill,  th<  n  nearly  a  decade  old,  had  never  stopped  three  days  at  a  time,  though 
running  night  and  day.  The  product  at  this  date  was  given  as  35,000  lbs.  of  the 
finest  quality  of  paper  every  week  ;  number  of  hands  employed  135.  About  this 
date  the  firm  began  making  tub-sized  writing  paper,  and  soon  the  "  Ivanhoe  "  brand 
became  so  widely  known  and  so  popular  that  the  demand  far  exceeded  the 
supply.  In  18GG  the  firm  was  merged  into  the  Ivanhoe  Manufacturing  Company, 
formed  under  a  special  charter,  and  from  that  date  the  business  has  been  continued 
without  change  in  this  respect. 

All  this  time  there  had  been  maintained  in  New  York  City  a  mercantile  house 
in  connection  with  the  manufacture,  but  in  1 868,  the  company  not  caring  to  continue 
this,  Mr.  Butler  associated  with  him  his  son,  Henry  V.    Butler,   Jr.,   and  the   firm, 
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styled  H.  V.  Butler  &  Son,  began  a  commission  paper  trade  at  62  Reade  street, 
where  all  the  Ivanhoe  Company's  business  of  purchasing  and  selling  was  transacted. 

In  1871,  the  partnership  of  H.  V.  Butler  &  Son  having  expired  by  limitation,  a 
new  partnership  was  formed,  the  firm  being  composed  of  H.  V.  Butler,  Jr.  and  A. 
Gibbs  Campbell  as  general  partners,  and  H.  Y.  Butler,  Sr.,  as  special  partner  ;  the 
style  was  H.  V.  Butler,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  and  the  same  line  of  business  was  prosecuted.  A 
year  later  H.  V.  Butler,  Sr.,  retired,  and  soon  after  died. 

From  the  Paper-Makers'  Directory  is  gleaned  the  following,  which  indicates 
the  present  status  of  the  manufacturing  department  : 

"  Ivanhoe  Manufacturing  Company,  Henry  V.  Butler,  President ;  Ivanhoe  Mill, 
Spruce  street,  Paterson,  six  225  horse-power,  and  two  274  horse  power  engines  ; 
one  71  in.,  and  one  81  in.  Fourdriniers  ;  product,  water,  writing,  book  and  copying 
paper  ;  amount,  7,500  lbs.  every  twenty-four  hours." 

At  the  mill  the  account  is  that  the  power  consists  of  a  large  Boyden  turbine 
water  wheel  87  in.  in  diameter,  giving  over  200  horse-power,  and  two  smaller 
turbines  driving  other  portions  of  the  machinery.  The  equipment  is  very  complete 
and  the  product  of  infinite  variety,  as  to  thickness,  quality,  color,  etc.  Total  an- 
nual product,  about  2,600,000  lbs. 


FLOCK  AND  WOOL  EXTRACT.— Johnson  cV-  Austin. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  miscellaneous  industries  of  Paterson  is  the 
flock  and  wool  extract  factory  of  Johnson  &  Austin,  on  River  street  near  Washing- 
ton, oue  of  the  most  extensive  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  This  establishment  has 
grown  fi'om  a  small  beginning  made  in  the  Spring  of  1868  in  the  Union  Works, 
Spruce  street.  John  H.  Chase,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  together  with  two  other 
gentlemen,  named  Williams  and  Billings,  respectively,  formed  the  "  Union  Manu- 
facturing Company,"  and  commenced  to  make  ''flocks"  here.  Very  few  hands 
were  employed.  In  1869  the  company  removed  to  the  Bailey  Mill,  River  street, 
where  Mr.  Chase  put  in  one  of  his  celebrated  turbine  wheels  (his  own  invention), 
among  the  most  effective  known,  and  furnishing  the  maximum  of  power  to  the  min- 
imum of  water.  Here  the  number  of  hands  was  increased  and  the  business  ex- 
panded. A  ten  years'  lease  was  taken  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  in  1879,  it 
was  renewed  for  ten  more  years,  with  a  privilege  of  purchase  by  the  company  at 
their  option. 

July  11th,  1879,  the  Bailey  Mill  together  with  its  contents  were  al- 
most entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  the  company  losing  heavily.  But  the  old 
buildings  were  immediately  replaced  by  substantial  brick  structures,  more 
extensive  and  much  more  sightly.  By  October  the  new  factory  was  com- 
plete and  operations  resumed.  Large  additions  to  the  works  have  since  been 
made,  including  a  fine  three -story  brick  building  erected  in  1881.  This 
is  100x65  feet  in  extent,  and  there  are  besides  a  building  110x62  feet, 
one  story  ;  another,  42x96  feet,  two  stories,  and  another,  of  frame,  55x50  feet,  three 
stories.     Here  all  the  processes  connected  with  this  peculiar  and  interesting  manu- 
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facture  are  carried  on.  The  total  flooring  space  aggregates  about  50,000  square 
feet.  The  product  at  the  close  of  1881  amounted  to  upward  of  20,000  lbs.  per  week, 
about  one-third  being  flock  and  two-thirds  extract.  The  first-named  sells  for  from 
twelve  to  twenty-five  cents  per  pound  ;  the  extract  for  from  twenty  to  thirty-five 
cents. 

After  the  removal  to  the  Bailey  Mill  Messrs.  John  S.  Richards  and  Pierrepont 
E.  Johnson  became  associated  with  the  three  original  founders  of  the  enterprise, 
and  the  business  was  prosecuted  by  the  five  members  of  the  company  for  five  or  six 
years  with  great  success.  Mr.  Chase  is  rather  a  machinist  than  a  manufacturer  of 
flock  and  extract,  but  he  was  a  most  useful  member  and  contributed  much  toward 
the  success  of  the  business,  in  the  way  of  improved  equipment,  etc.  Some  years 
ago  a  reorganization  was  effected,  and  the  three  original  members  of  the  company 
retired,  leaving  Messrs.  Richards  &  Johnson  to  continue,  and,  later,  about  1879, 
Richards  also  retired  and  John  T.  Austin  entered,  since  which  no  further  changes 
in  the  proprietorship  have  taken  place,  and  the  business  is  steadily  expanding  in 
volume  and  importance  under  the  firm  name  of  Johnson  &  Austin,  the  companv 
name  being  dropped. 

Among  the  mauy  errors  which  popular  prejudice  has  caused  intrinsic  value  to 
suffer  from,  that  in  reference  to  the  manufactured  materials  known  as  wool  extract 
and  flock  is  perhaps  the  most  unreasoning.  Many  suppose  that  these  much-abused 
articles  had  their  origin  during  the  late  civil  war  ;  but  such  is  not  the  fact.  Fifty 
years  ago  industries  for  their  production  were  prosecuted  in  England,  Germany  and 
France.  The  remarkable  cheapness  of  cloth  for  men's  clothing,  and  other  fabrics 
of  late  years  is  due  chiefly  to  the  use  of  these  products,  which  are  simply  cloth  and 
yarn  reduced  to  a  state  that  permits  the  use  of  the  woolen  portion  of  the  material 
in  the  production  of  new  fabrics,  which  is  done  in  such  a  manner  that  they  add 
greatly  to  their  weight,  and  consequent  value  of  the  fabrics,  and  at  a  minimum  of 
extra  cost.  The  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin,  in  a  recent  issue,  very  justly  asserts 
that  the  woolen  industry  of  either  this  or  foreign  countries  could  not  now  be  car- 
ried on  without  these  valuable  adjuncts,  the  quantity  of  substitutes  for  wool  manu- 
factured at  the  present  time  being  estimated  at  50  per  cent,  more  than  that  of  wool 
itself  in  the  aggregate. 

Flock  is  made  of  pure  wool  material,  such  as  the  trimmings  from  wool  hats, 
and  other  trimmings,  and  it  is  introduced  into  the  cloth  in  the  fulling,  being  beaten 
through  from  the  back  of  the  fabric,  after  which  the  face  is  sheared  with  a  "flock 
shears/'  leaving  the  surface  or  "  nap"  smooth  and  heavy.  As  thus  used  it  is  pure 
wool ;  there  is  no  amalgamation  of  cotton.  Extract  is  delivered  ready  for  carding 
and  spinning.  It  is  the  product  of  rags  and  shreds  composed  of  part  wool  and  part 
cotton,  such  as  delaines  and  all  "  union"  fabrics,  the  cotton  being  eliminated  and 
the  wool  extracted  by  the  use  of  chemicals  ;  hence  the  term  "  extract." 

At  the  works  of  Messrs.  Johnson  &  Austin  many  tons  of  rags  are  worked 
up  daily.  The  extract  is  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  delaines,  jackets,  hosiery, 
etc.  Extract  has  been  produced  at  this  establishment  since  1877,  and  the  produc- 
tion is  now  the  largest  of  any  other  establishment,  and  is  regarded  as  of  very  supe- 
rior quality.  The  dyeing  is  all  done  on  the  pi'emises.  About  100  hands  are 
employed.     Mr.  Chase  is  in  charge  of  the  manufacture  as  superintendent. 
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THE  SHIET  MANUFACTURE 

is  one  of  no  small  magnitude  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  pioneers  in  this 
branch  of  industry  were  Messrs.  Sturgis,  Perkins  and  Wilson,  who  came  to  Pater- 
son  from  one  of  the  Eastern  States  about  1855-6,  and  began  to  manufacture  in  a 
small  brick  building  in  River  street,  near  Paterson  street.  Nearly  ten  years  later  Jacob 
Levi,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  business  elsewhere,  purchased  the  mill  and 
equipment  and  succeeded  the  firm,  making  a  very  great  success  of  the  enterprise. 
After  a  time  he  admitted  to  partnership  his  brother,  Louis  Levi,  and  Morris  Price, 
and  in  1868  the  firm  built  an  extension  to  the  mill,  "25x100  feet,  two  stories,  with 
basement.  A  few  years  later  Mr.  Price  withdrew  and  Levi  Brothers  continued,  and 
soon  after  built  another  large  addition,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  in  length, 
four  stories  high,  and  the  business  was  greatly  extended.  Daring  1881  Jacob  Levi 
retired  from  active  participation  in  the  business,  leasing  the  mill  and  equipment  to 
his  brother  Louis,  and  Benjamin  Wecksler,  who  are  still  in  possession.  Another 
considerable  addition  was  built  to  the  mill  in  the  Winter  of  1881-2.  The  product 
has  a  wide  range,  including  all  grades  and  styles  of  shirts.  Number  of  hands  em- 
ployed, about  350  ;  amount  disbursed  in  wages,  $150,000  yearly,  besides  a  large 
amount  to  "  piece  hands  "  outside  ;  capacity  of  factory,  12,000  to  15,000  shirts  per 
week ;  total  value  of  yearly  product,  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  This 
establishment  is  known  as  the  "  Manhattan  Shirt  Mill." 

The  "  Sovereign  Shirt  Mill,"  on  Broadway,  is  another  large  and  important  fac- 
tory, occupied  by  M.  Price  &  Brother,  in  the  manufacture  of  shirts  of  all  kinds. 
The  location  is  at  the  head  of  Bridge  street,  adjoining  the  Excelsior  Coffee  and 
Spice  Mills.  Here  Morris  Price,  upon  withdrawing  from  the  firm  of  Levi  Brothers 
<fe  Co.,  together  with  a  partner  named  Markewitz,  leased  a  substantial  brick  mill, 
and  soon  after  another  large  building  adjoining,  both  belonging  to  the  estate  of 
Josiah  P.  Huntoon.  These  buildings  are  three  and  four  stories  high,  respectively, 
and  their  aggregate  frontage  is  65  feet,  their  depth  60  and  80  feet.  Joseph  C.  Price 
entered  the  firm  about  five  years  after  the  business  was  started,  Mr.  Markewitz 
having  previously  retired.  There  are  upward  of  200  hands  employed  in  the  mill, 
besides  large  numbers  who  work  at  their  homes,  both  in  Paterson  and  in  surround- 
ing cities.  The  pay  roll  aggregates  upwards  of  $100,000  per  annum,  besides  what 
is  paid  to  outside  workers  ;  value  of  annual  production,  $250,000  ;  the  number  of 
shirts  produced  during  the  busy  season  will  average  10,000  to  12,000  per  week. 

There  are  several  other  smaller  establishments  where  shirts  are  manufactured, 
but  these  two  great  mills  represent  nearly  all  there  is  of  the  industry  in  Paterson. 


PRINTERS'     AND     ENGRAVERS'     MATERIALS.— Yanderbueg, 

Wells  &  Co. 

Vanderburg,  Wells  ct  Co.  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  type  and  a 
great  variety  of  printers'  and  engravers'  material,  such  as,  when  referring  to  articles 
for  printers'  use,  are  known  as  "  furniture."  About  1859  the  preparation  of  box- 
wood blocks  for  engravers'  use  was  commenced. 
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This  industry,  first  begun  by  the  late  Darius  Wells,  was  continued  and  built 
up  by  Messrs.  Wells  &  Webb,  (Ebenezer  E.)  who  formed  a  partnership  about  1840^ 
which  was  continued  by  them  until  1859,  when  they  dissolved,  each  prosecuting  the 
business  on  his  own  account.  At  this  date  12  to  15  hands  were  employed.  The 
present  firm,  formed  subsequently,  is  composed  of  Alexander  Vanderburg,  Heber 
Wells  and  Mary  Lowe.  The  business  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  until  it  is  now  an 
important  industry.  A  portion  of  the  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  New  York  city, 
where  three  floors  are  occupied,  at  the  corner  of  Fulton  and  Dutch  streets,  where 
much  of  the  finishing  is  done.  The  factory  in  Paterson  is  in  the  Pope  Mill,  in 
Water  street,  North  of  the  Main  street  bridge,  to  which  the  firm  removed  from  the 
site  of  the  Addy  Mill  in  1844.  The  industry  is  a  peculiar  and  interesting  one,  the 
founder  of  the  establishment,  Darius  Wells,  having  the  honor  of  inventing  the  wood 
type  now  in  common  use  ;  also  the  "  routing"  machine  for  cutting  letters  of  any  ob- 
ject in  relief  on  wood,  which  has  been  greatly  improved  by  John  Royle  <fc  Sons, 
machinists. 


THE  TOBACCO  MANUFACTURE. 

Although  the  production  of  cotton  goods  was  the  principal  object  of  the  Socie- 
ty for  Establishing  Useful  Manufactures,  various  other  branches  of  industry  from 
time  to  time  claimed  their  attention,  including  that  of  tobacco,  which,  however,  was 
soon  abandoned  ;  it  was  probably  regarded  as  not  precisely  a  "  useful  manufacture." 
The  manipulation  of  the  "  world-subduing  weed  "  was  afterward  extensively  en- 
gaged in,  and  Paterson,  in  subsequent  years,  contained  as  many  tobacco  factories 
and  did  as  large  a  business  in  this  line  as  any  city  of  its  size  in  the  country. 

The  oldest  and  by  far  the  largest  establishment  in  Paterson  devoted  to  this 
branch  is  that  of  Allen  &  Dunning.  This  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  tobacco  factory  of 
Stephen  Allen,  which  was  started  a  half-century  ago.  Later  the  business  was  con- 
ducted by  Allen,  Reynolds  &  Co.,  which  firm  was  succeeded  by  the  present  existing 
one.  For  many  years  the  business  was  carried  on  in  the  old  Congress  Hall  build- 
ing, at  the  corner  of  Market  and  Main  streets,  but  was  removed  a  few  years  since  to 
Van  Houten  street,  West  of  Main,  where  an  extensive  new  factory  was  built  for  its 
occupancy.  When  the  firm  was  Allen,  Re37nolds  &  Co.,  in  1850  and  thereafter,  35 
hands  were  employed.  According  to  Dr.  Charles  Inglis'  Centennial  paper  on 
"  Miscellaneous  Industries,"  25  hands  were  employed  at  that  date,  1876.  The 
number  has  since  been  largely  increased.  The  product  has  an  extensive  sale  in 
Paterson  and  vicinity,  and  throughout  a  wide  range  of  country,  extending  as 
far  West  as  Chicago  and  Nebraska  City.  The  goods  of  the  firm  are  very  popular 
the  different  brands  being  as  familiar  to  chewers  and  smokers  as  "  the  commonest 
things  in  life." 

Allee,  Ackerman  &  Co.,  whose  factory  is  at  Caldwell,  Essex  County,  and  several 
other  firms,  also,  are  engaged  in  the  tobacco  manufacture.  The  cigar-making  branch 
of  the  business  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  large  establishments  but  is  distributed 
among  numberless  small  shops  and  even  to  private  houses  iu  various  parts  of  the 
city. 
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FLOUK  AND  FEED  MILLS. 

The  manufacture  of  flour  and  feed  was  prosecuted  a  half-century  or  more  ago 
by  Albert  and  Jarvis  Gurnee,  veteran  millers,  who  occupied  a  portion  of  the  Waverly 
Mill  site.  But  long  before  the  Gurnees,  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  Cornelius 
Yan  Winkle  had  a  small  grist  mill  on  the  river  bank  at  the  foot  of  Mulberry  street, 
where  he  was  succeeded  by  several  others,  until  the  mill  was  destroyed  by  the 
flood  of  1810.  The  old  grist  mill  and  saw  mill  combined,  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent Industry  Mill,  has  been  referred  to  elsewhere.  This  was  established  by 
Timothy  B.  Crane  and  run  by  him  and  his  successors  until  about  1835. 

John  Bentley,  whose  extensive  mill  is  located  on  the  river  bank,  at  the  foot  of 
Prospect  street,  may  be  regarded  as  the  legitimate  successor  of  those  notable  pio- 
neers, the  Gurnees.  He  has  been  engaged  in  the  business  for  the  space  of  about 
thirty  years,  or  since  185*2.  He  commenced  in  a  small  building  which  was  a  sort  of 
adjunct  to  the  Beaver  Mill,  and  at  first  had  but  two  run  of  stone.  Four  years 
later  he  removed  to  his  present  location,  where  he  added  to  his  equipment  and 
built  up  a  large  trade,  "  Bentley's  Mill"  being  known  to  all  the  farmers  and  others 
for  many  miles  about  Paterson.  During  the  war  Mr.  Bentley's  business  was 
especially  large  ;  since  the  war  there  is  not  the  same  volume  of  custom,  but  there 
is  a  uniform  operation  that  is  satisfactorily  remunerative.  The  mill  is  three  stories 
in  height  and  a  model  in  every  way,  and  the  product,  which  includes  flours  of  all 
kinds,  and  feed,  is  of  superior  excellence,  Mr.  Bentley  being  a  most  practical  and 
experienced  miller.  The  product  will  average  from  $50,000  to  $75,000  in  value 
yearly.     The  mill  has  now  four  run  of  stone. 

The  Passaic  Mill,  at  the  foot  of  Main  street,  is  another  extensive  flour  and  feed 
grinding  establishment,  the  business  having  been  commenced  by  William  C.  Faatz 
and  August  Barnickel  about  1869.  This  was  the  first  steam  flour  mill  in  Paterson. 
Samuel  C.  Merrill  succeeded  the  founders  about  1870,  and  a  year  later  the  mill,  a 
frame  structure,  was  blown  down  in  a  tornado,  but  was  at  once  rebuilt  of  brick, 
three  stories.     The  mill  has  three  run  of  stone. 


MAEBLE-CUTTING. 

The  business  of  marble-cutting  has  been  prosecuted  in  Paterson  by  Benjamin 
Crane,  senior  member  of  the  present  firm  of  Crane  &  Son,  for  the  space  of  nearly 
fifty-three  years,  which,  probably,  exceeds  the  record,  in  point  of  time,  of  any  other 
establishment  in  this  branch  of  industry  in  the  State. 

Benjamin  Crane  entered  upon  the  business  in  a  small  way  in  the  Spring  of 
1829.  A  few  years  subsequently  the  late  Abram  Garrison  was  associated  as  a 
partner,  and  the  style  of  the  firm  for  the  space  of  twenty-five  years  thereafter  was 
Crane  &  Garrison,  when,  through  failing  health,  Mr.  Garrison  was  compelled  to 
retire  and  a  son  of  the  pioneer  member  of  the  firm  was  admitted  to  succeed  him,  the 
name  being  changed  to  Crane  &  Son,  which  remains  unaltered  to  the  present  date. 
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During  the  more  than  half  a  century  of  the  existence  of  this  establishment 
great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  business,  as  in  most  other  branches.  Fifty- 
three  years  ago  there  had  been  no  marble  brought  to  Paterson  for  manufacture  ; 
very  few  marble  head-stones  and  not  a  single  marble  monument  of  any  kind  had 
been  erected  in  any  of  the  city  burying  grounds,  and  for  some  time  it  was  difficult 
to  make  the  use  of  marble  a  success.  The  material  then  used  for  these  purposes 
was  mostly  procured  from  the  free  stone  quarries  on  the  West  side  of  the  Passaic 
river,  at  Little  Falls,  and  which  has  proved  to  be  a  remarkably  durable  material. 
A  great  many  of  these  head-stones  and  monuments  can  be  found  in  all  the  old 
burying  grounds  in  the  city  and  the  surrounding  country  in  nearly  as  good  condi- 
tion as  when  first  erected,  dirt  and  moss  excepted,  and  in  all  probability  they  will 
continue  so  for  an  hundred  years  to  come. 

After  marble  had  been  used  for  a  short  time  it  was  adopted  almost  entirely  for 
cemetery  purposes,  but  quite  recently  granite  has  come  into  vogue,  especially  for 
monuments.  The  great  variety  of  designs  and  the  wonderful  skill  brought  to  bear  in 
execution  renders  the  product  of  this  art-industry  as  compared  with  that  of  fifty  years 
ago  very  remarkable,  and  the  changes  and  improvements  in  tools  and  the  applica- 
tion of  power  and  machinery  in  this  as  in  other  industries  have  revolutionized  the 
entire  business. 

Besides  the  Messrs  Crane,  there  are  several  others  now  engaged  in  marble-cut- 
ting and  the  preparation  of  building  materials ;  among  them  William  L.  Bamber, 
who  has  an  extensive  establishment  on  Willis  street,  running  through  to  Market, 
where  the  business  was  located  first  in  1818,  after  having  been  prosecuted  since 
1839  in  upper  Main  street  by  the  founder  (the  father  of  the  present  proprietor)  the 
late  David  Bamber,  who  died  February  7th,  1875.  William  L.  Bamber  entered  the 
business  in  1867. 


THE  PATERSON  PRESERVING  COMPANY 

are  pioneers  in  a  branch  of  business  of  which  they  have  a  monopoly  in  Pater- 
son. The  canning  of  fruits  and  the  preparation  of  pickles,  preserves  and  sauces 
was  commenced  by  the  Reckhow  Preserving  Company  in  1875,  in  West  street.  The 
business  has  grown  to  be  of  considerable  importance,  a  large  number  of  hands  be- 
ing employed  and  the  most  ample  means  and  appliances  used.  The  product  in- 
cludes everything  in  this  department  and  is  of  such  excellence  that  connoisseurs 
pronounce  the  sauces,  pickles  and  other  goods  of  the  company  equal  to  those  from 
the  world-famous  Crosse  &  Blackwell's  English  establishment.  A  change  occurred 
in  the  concern  about  the  beginning  of  1882  since  which  the  name  has  been  the  Pat- 
erson Preserving  Company. 

SOAP  AND  CANDLE-MAKING 

was  begun  in  Paterson  in  1846  by  A.  Worth  &  Co.,  who  built  up  a  prosperous  busi- 
ness which  was  continued  for  many  years,  the  product  averagiug  200  boxes  of  the 
former  and  100  boxes  of  the  latter  per  week. 
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The  Boudinot  Mill,  Ellison  and  Straight  streets,  build  by  E.  B.  Atterbury  in 
1857,  the  first  cotton  mill  in  Paterson  driven  by  steam-power,  was  changed  to  a 
soap  works  about  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  when  the  cotton  manufacture  was  no 
longer  remunerative.  Soap-making  was  carried  on  here  until  1881,  when  the  busi- 
ness was  removed  to  the  extensive  new  buildings  erected  for  its  occupancy  at  River- 
side. The  product  is  largely  specialties  for  use  in  the  silk  and  woolen  manufactures. 
The  establishment  is  known  as  the  Paterson  Soap  Works,  and  the  business  is  car- 
ried on  by  by  a  stock  company,  of  which  George  S.  Atterbury  is  President  and 
George  Law  is  Secretary. 


CHEMICAL  FACTORIES. 

The  Elvin  Chemical  Works,  at  Riverside,  is  an  extensive  manufactory  of  acids, 
iron  liquors  and  other  chemical  preparations  used  in  dyeing.  This  business  was 
formerly  carried  on  in  Rip  Van  Winkle  avenue,  and  later  at  Weavertown,  but  during 
1880  was  removed  to  the  present  location  where  spacious  new  buildings  were  erected 
to  accommodate  the  extended  business. 

Several  other  establishments,  among  them  those  of  Barnes  Brothers  &  Co., 
which  was  burned  in  1881,  and  George  Barnes,  both  at  West  Paterson,  have  been 
engaged  in  distilling  pyroligneous  acids,  and  compounding  liquids  used  in  printing 
and  dyeing,  for  which  products  there  is,  naturally,  much  demand  at  the  Paterson 
dye-houses.  Of  these  George  Barnes  only  is  now  prosecuting  the  manufacture,  the 
production  being  from  ten  to  twelve  barrels  daily,  and  at  both  Elvin's  and  Barnes' 
factories  about  twenty-five  barrels. 


COFFEE-ROASTING  AND  SPICE-GRINDING. 

About  1810  Josiah  P.  Huntoon  came  to  Paterson  and  established  himself  in  a 
small  way  in  the  coffee  and  spice  business,  doing  the  grinding  by  hand.  The  en- 
terprise was  a  success,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  extensive  establishment  on 
Broadway  known  as  the  Excelsior  Coffee  and  Spice  Mills,  which  are  the  largest  in 
Northern  New  Jersey.  The  mills  are  run  by  steam  and  do  a  very  heavy 
business. 

Mr.  Huntoon  is  a  native  of  Montpelier,  Vt.,  and  at  about  70  years  of  age  is  hale 
and  vigorous  still.  He  has  a  magnificent  physique  and  a  patriarchal  appearance  ; 
he  closely  enough  resembles  the  late  William  Cullen  Bryant  to  claim  relationship. 
Within  a  year  or  two  past  Mr.  Huntoon  retired  from  an  active  participation  in  the 
business,  wdiich  is  continued  by  Huntoon,  Paige  &  Co.,  two  of  the  partners  being 
sons  of  the  venerable  founder. 

Another  considerable  establishment  engaged  in  this  branch  is  that  of  John  D. 
Haring,  on  River  street,  who  has  prosecuted  the  business  for  many  years.  There 
are  several  other  establishments  of  minor  note. 
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BEEE-BBEWIXG. 

Brewing  Leer  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  important  industries  of  Paterson, 
it  being  estimated  that  the  aggregate  product  is  at  least  103,030  barrels  yearly.  The 
chief  establishments  are  Graham  (V  Co.'s  "  Passaic  Spring  Brewery,*'  Shaw  & 
Hinchliffe's  (formerly  Shaw,  Hinchliffe  &  Penrose's)  "Eagle  Brewery,"  Eatz 
Bros.'  "  Eed  Star  Brewery  "  and  the  "  Burton  Brewing  Company's,"  the  last-named 
having  commenced  operations  in  December,  1881.  Besides  these  there  are  the  lager 
beer  breweries  of  Sprattler  &  Mennel,  Mrs.  Christina  Braun  and  one  or  two  others 
of  lesser  note. 


GRAH4MS  PASSAIC  SPEINTG  BEEWEKY, 

in  Hamburgh  avenue,  is  the  oldest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  Paterson,  but 
the  place  has  been  modernized  and  enlarged  until  it  has  grown  entirely  out  of  all 
resemblance  to  the  quaint  little  snuggery  that  occupied  that  location  for  many  }*ears. 
The  extension  completed  in  1881  is  a  brick  building,  80x21  feet,  four  stories  high, 
with  a  cellar  underneath  that  is  equivalent  to  another  story.  The  entire  establish- 
ment is  very  extensive,  the  buildings  being  architecturally  of  pleasing  appearance 
and,  taken  as  a  whole,  a  model  of  strength. 

Under  the  greater  portion  of  the  buildings  are  cool  cellars  with  numerous 
heavy  supporting  arches  and  stone-flagged  floors,  smelling  sweetly  of  copious 
whitewash,  and  scrupulously  clean.  With  exceptional  facilities,  in  the  way  of 
equipment  and  appliances,  so  that  excellent  "  present  use "  ale  is  made  in  an  in- 
credibly short  space,  reaching  the  barrels  in  a  week  after  the  malt  is  taken  in 
hand,  it  is  still  impossible  for  Graham  &  Co.  to  keep  pace  with  their  orders.  The 
entire  product  is  absorbed  by  the  Paterson  trade.  The  capacit}^  of  the  establish- 
ment at  the  close  of  1881  was  650  to  700  barrels  per  week,  but  additional  facilities 
in  contemplation  will  soon  increase  this  to  180  barrels  per  day,  or  about  ]  ,000  bar- 
rels per  week,  which,  it  is  estimated,  will  nearly  supply  the  home  demand.  The 
total  production  for  1881  was  in  excess  of  30,000  barrels  ;  10,000  barrels  were  made 
and  delivered  in  seven  months  of  the  year.  This  is  a  larger  business  than  was 
done  at  any  other  Paterson  brewery,  according  to  the  Government  internal  revenue 
reports,  and  from  the  same  authentic  source  it  is  ascertained  that  there  are  but  two 
breweries  in  the  State  that  exceed  the  establishment  of  Graham  &  Co.  in  their 
yearly  production.  The  Government  receives  more  than  $30,000  yearly  in  internal 
revenue  tax  on  the  manufacture.  The  wonderful  success  of  this  business,  through 
the  popularity  of  the  product,  is  due  to  the  care  exercised  to  make  a  strictly  pure 
article;  "Graham's  pure  and  unadulterated  ale"  has  become  as  a  household  word 
in  Paterson  and  its  vicinity,  the  public  having  apparently  become  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  its  perfect  freedom  from  all  deleterious  substances,  and  that  it  is  a  pure 
and  wholesome  beverage. 

Joseph  Hargreaves,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  manufacture,  is  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished brewers  in  the  country,  and  cleanliness,  absolute  and  unquestionable,  is 
a  first  law  in  his  code.     Another   important    factor   is  the  pure,  sweet  water  used, 
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which  is  supplied  from  a  hillside  spring  at  some  distance.  The  cooling  water  is 
taken  from  dee})  wells  on  the  brewery  premises.  Xone  but  Canada  malt  and  the 
best  hops  and  other  material  are  used,  and  experienced  men  are  employed  in  every 
department.  All  the  barrels  are  made  on  the  premises  and  are  thoroughly  cleansed 
each  time  they  are  returned  empty.  The  principal  product  is  "  XXX  "  ale,  which  has 
attained  a  marvellous  popularity  ;  but  "  B  "  ale  and  "  Dublin  "  porter  also  are  made. 


The  Burton  Brewing  Company  began  their  first  brew,  at  their  new  and  ex- 
tensive buildings  on  Straight  street,  December  22nd,  1881.  The  establishment  is  a 
model  one  in  every  respect.  The  company  includes  .Judge  Joseph  R.  Baldwin, 
President ;  Alpheus  S.  Allen,  Treasurer,  and  Michael  T.  Evans,  Secretary  and  in- 
side manager.  Mr.  Evans,  the  brewer,  was  formerly  in  charge  of  the  brewing 
department  at  the  Eagle  Brewery,  and  his  great  specialty  is  the  production  of 
"  East  India  "  pale  ale,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  so  closely  resembles  Bass' 
celebrated  product  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  them.  The  secret  of  its 
manufacture  was  learned,  it  is  said,  by  Mr.  Evans  in  England  under  peculiarly 
favorable  circumstances,  his  father  being  a  famous  brewer  at  Burton-on-Trent.  The 
capacity  of  the  establishment  is  from  £00  to  1,000  barrels  per  week  ;  the  product 
consists  of  "  B  "  and  "  XXX  "  ales,  porter  and  brown  stout,  and  "East  India/'  the 
great  specialty.     About  twent}--five  hands  are  employed. 


The  Eagle  Brewery  is  located  on  Tyler  street,  and   is   a  very  extensive  estab- 
lishment, the  product  for  1881  being  estimated  at  30,000  barrels  of  ale  and  porter. 


Katz  Brothers'  Brewery  is  in  Bridge  street.  The  product  is  very  popular 
and  the  sales  large,  aggregating  an  average  of  25,000  barrels  per  annum.  The  lager 
beer  breweries,  also,  do  a  very  large  business. 


SCBEEX-PLATE  MAKING. 

About  1873  Henry  V.  Butler,  of  the  Ivanhoe  Paper  Mill,  and  others,  formed  the 
Ashmun  Screen-Plate  Company,  for  re-cutting  and  repairing  the  costly  brass- 
screen-plates  used  to  eliminate  every  particle  of  foreign  matter  and  any  inequalities 
from  the  macerated  pulp  in  paper-making.  Formerly  these  plates,  which  were  im- 
ported at  a  great  expense,  were  counted  worthless  when  worn  out,  and  were  sold  for 
old  brass,  but  it  is  found  that  they  can  be  re-cut  for  a  comparative  trifle.  The 
company  have  been  very  successful.  The  business  is  altogether  a  specialty,  and 
the  secret  of  the  methods  employed  are  guarded  carefully.  The  shop  is  in  Yan 
Houten,  near  Mill  street. 
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The  Annandale  Screen-Plate  Company  was  formed  in  187G,  for  both  making 
and  repairing,  ex-Aldermen  Nathan  Barnetand  William  C.  Martin,  and  ex-City  Clerk 
Robert  A.  Haley  being  the  most  prominently  connected  with  the  business.  The 
shop  is  on  Eailroad  avenue.  This  is  the  only  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  Ashmun  Company,  which  does  re- 
cutting  and  repairing  only.  William  C.  Martin  is  superintendent.  Very  few  hands 
are  employed. 

GEOPvGE  ADDY. — A  Representative  Paterson  Mechanic. 

George  Addy  is  a  well  known  and  respected  representative  of  the  sturdy  pio- 
neers in  industrial  operations  in  Paterson.  He  is  prominent  also  through  his  some- 
what remarkable  force  of  character  and  his  wont  of  impressing  himself  and  assert- 
ing his  individuality  whenever  and  wherever  suitable  occasion  offers.  No  one  can 
justly  accuse  Mr.  Addy  of  trimming,  of  time-serving  or  of  sailing  with  the  tide,  or 
moving  with  the  multitude.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  almost  certain  to  be  found  mov- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction.  A  man  of  strong  convictions,  sturdily  honest  in 
purpose,  of  prodigous  energy,  and  a  well-developed  combativeness,  he  sets  his  face 
unflinchingly  against  whatever  he  conceives  to  be  wrong  in  morals,  religion,  society, 
politics  or  any  other  department  whatever.  He  is  frequently  found  courageously 
leading  a  forlorn  hope  in  most  discouraging  contests  for  what  he,  doubtless,  thor- 
oughly believes  to  be  the  right.  Sometimes  he  wins,  through  sheer  force  of  will 
and  an  utter  refusal  to  know  when  he  is  beaten  ;  oftener  he  loses  the  fight,  as  the 
impolitic  and  uncalculating,  who  are  simpky  in  dead  earnest,  are  almost  certain 
to  do. 

Mr.  Add}'  has  been  very  successful,  however,  in  his  business,  and  is  among  the 
largest  property  owners  in  the  Second  Ward,  his  possessions  including  the  well- 
known  "Add}'  Mill,"  recently  enlarged  to  double  its  former  size,  and  occupied  for  the 
silk  manufacture  by  J.  P.  Maclaiy ;  also  other  property  in  that  neighborhood,  in- 
cluding about  forty  tenements  in  all.  What  Mr.  Addy  has  that  he  can  call  his  own 
he  has  earned  by  his  labor  and  saved  b}T  his  thrift.  He  came  to  this  country  from 
Yorkshire,  England,  landing  in  New  York  July  4th,  1849,  without  a  dollar  in  his 
pocket.  Being  one  of  the  third  generation  of  a  line  of  good  blacksmiths,  he  had 
started  in  business  at  home,  but  did  not  succeed.  He  borrowed  money  to  pay  his 
passage  to  America  and  came  almost  direct  to  Paterson.  Here  he  worked  for 
George  Archer,  at  the  Danforth  Works,  and  at  the  Rogers  shop  for  about  two 
years,  when  he  commenced  the  business  of  screw  and  bolt-making  in  a  little  shop 
on  Broadway.  This  was  in  1851.  Later  he  purchased  land  and  established  him- 
self by  the  river  bank,  off  Water  street,  where  he  soon  built  xrp  an  extensive  business 
in  making  bolts,  screws,  smut-machines,  mowing-machines,  straw-cutters  and  other 
utensils.     His  shop  is  located  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  Addy  Mill. 

For  the  first  few  years  of  his  residence  in  Paterson  Mr.  Addy  and  his  family 
lived  in  one  room  ;  then  he  built  a  shop  with  apartments  overhead ;  ten  years  later 
he  erected  a  brick  house,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  he  has  continued  to  in- 
vest in  real  estate  and  erect  buildings,  until  he  is  now   reputed   to  be    worth   from 
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$00,000  to  $75,000,  a  proud  achievement  for  a  stranger  coining  to  a  new  country 
without  money  and  without  friends  ;  with  only  two  good  hands,  his  rugged  York- 
shire constitution,  his  native  energy,  good  sense  and  economy,  and,  above  all,,  his 
indomitable  will. 

EDWARD  RILEY'S  DYE  WORKS. 

Murray  Mill. 

Edward  Riley,  who  is  a  most  accomplished  silk-dyer,  with  a  varied  experience 
of  twenty-one  years  in  this  and  other  countries,  commenced  business  with  a  full 
and  superior  equipment  of  machinery  and  an  ample  force  of  skilled  workmen,  at 
the  Murray  Mill,  Mill  street,  in  July  of  the  present  year  ;  hence  the  omission  of  the 
following  sketch  in  its  proper  connection  in  the  department  of  this  work  devoted 
to  silk-dyeing. 

Edward  Riley  is  a  native  of  Coventry,  England,  where,  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
he  was  regularly  apprenticed  for  seven  years  to  Messrs.  Eld  &  Rotherham,  who 
have  one  of  the  most  extensive  silk-d}-eing  establishments  in  England.  Mr.  Riley's 
father  was  superintendent  of  the  vast  operations  at  this  works,  and  when,  after  the 
lapse  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  his  son's  apprenticeship,  the  elder  Mr.  Riley 
accepted  a  similar  position  in  another  large  dyeing  establishment,  Edward  accom- 
panied him,  remaining  for  about  a  }*ear,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Nottingham 
and  Derby,  where  he  greathy  enlarged  his  knowledge  in  all  branches  of  the  art  of 
dyeing  in  its  various  departments. 

In  1809  Mr.  Riley  came  to  America,  and  for  a  brief  space  was  engaged  in  add- 
ing to  his  experience,  after  which  he  accepted  the  position  of  superintendent  for  the 
late  Thomas  N.  Dale  in  his  extensive  dye-works  at  the  Dale  Mill,  where  he  was  in 
especial  charge  of  the  "black  department."  Later,  when  Jacob  Weidmann  suc- 
ceeded to  the  control  of  the  dyeing  branch  at  the  Dale  Mill,  which  was  operated 
thereafter  on  the  commission  principle,  Mr.  Riley  remained  as  an  associate  with 
Messrs.  Dale  &  Weidmann  in  the  prosecution  of  the  large  business.  Later  still, 
when  Mr.  Weidmann  commenced  business  on  his  own  sole  account,  as  elsewhere 
described,  Mr.  Riley  was  induced  to  attach  himself  to  the  new  enterprise,  remain- 
ing in  full  charge  of  the  extensive  and  ever-increasing  business  of  Mr.  Weidmann 
for  about  nine  years,  or  until  January,  1882,  when  he  retired  from  the  position  and, 
visiting  England,  added  still  more  to  his  large  knowledge  of  the  peculiarly  diffi- 
cult business  he  is  now  prosecuting ;  the  results  of  his  sojourn  abroad,  during 
which  he  gained  much  insight  as  to  foreign  methods,  of  modern  adoption,  will  be 
of  incalculable  advantage  to  him  in  his  new  enterprise,  which  has  been  inaugurated 
under  the  most  favorable  auspices.  Already  orders  come  pouring  in  from  all  direc- 
tions ;  from  Paterson  mills  and  from  establishments  in  other  cities,  Mr.  Riley's 
reputation  having  long  since  extended  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  city  of  his 
adoption.  Eorty-five  hands  are  employed,  and  this  force  will  be  greatly  increased 
when  the  powerful  patent  boiler  of  85  (nominal)  horse-power,  now  being  placed 
shall  be  ready  and  afford  an  adequate  supply  of  steam,  the    only   element   lacking. 
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Mr.  Riley's  extensive  experience  in  all  that  pertains  to  silk-dyeing,  his  excellent 
connections  among  manufacturers,  his  genial  and  pleasant  manner  and  his  acknowl- 
edged natural  ability,  to  which  has  been  added  an  acquired  skill  second  to  no 
other  in  this  department,  would  seem  to  ensure  a  brilliant  future  to  the  new  estab- 
lishment. His  great  practical  knowledge  will  be  brought  to  bear  on  every  detail  of 
the  business,  which  will  be  under  his  personal  and  constant  supervision. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


SKETCH  OF  CORPORATE  HISTOEY. 

:j&A  N  1824  Patersou  had  a  population  of  4,787  ;  in  1825  it  had  grown  to  5,081  ;  in 
jll       1827  to  6,236;  in  1829  to  7,033,  and  in  1832,  according  to  Eev.  Dr.  Samuel 
■r^         Fisher's  census,  it  was  9,085.     In  the  census  for  1829,   Dr.  Fisher,  who  was 
'  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  gives  some  other  statistics  of  inter- 

est, as  follows  :  Number  of  stores,  dwellings,  etc.,  787,  30  of  them  unoccupied  ; 
number  of  families,  1,220  ;  number  of  children  between  three  and  sixteen,  which  was 
regarded  then  as  "  school  age,"  2,629 ;  number  of  colored  persons,  233  ;  houses  of 
public  worship,  9,  divided  among  the  denominations  as  follows  :  Presbyterian,  1 ; 
Eoman  Catholic,  1;  Methodist,  1  ;  Reformed  Dutch,  2  ;  Episcopal,  1  ;  Reformed 
Presbyterian,  1  ;  Baptist,  1 ;  True  Reformed  Dutch,  1.  The  foundations  were  laid 
for  a  large  new  Catholic  church,  but  its  location  was  not  designated.  The  census  thus 
classifies  the  families  of  the  town  as  to  their  religious  (or  otherwise)  leanings  : 

"  With  respect  to  religions  profession,  the  heads  of  families,  as  far  as  ascertained,  may  be  ranked  as 
follows  :  Presbyterians,  335;  Roman  Catholics,  196;  Methodists,  179;  Reformed  Dutch,  Patersou,  129;  Re- 
formed Dutch,  Totowa,  125;  Episcopalians,  98;  Baptists,   66;  Reformed    Presbyterians,  34;  True   Keformed 
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Dutch,  14;  Reformed  Dutch,  of  Aquackanonk,  7;  Lutherans,  2;  Independents  or  Cougregatioualists.  2; 
Friends,  2:  Christian  Baptists,  2;  Uuiversrtlists,  2;  Unitarian,  1;  Deists,  12;  Nothingarians,  7:  Atheists  or 
Materialists,  2;  Unknown,  5.     Total,  1,220. 

During  the  eight  years  from  1821  to  1832  Paters  on  nearly  doubled  in  her 
manufactures  and  population. 

In  the  year  1837  the  county  of  Passaic  was  formed  from  portions  of  Essex  and 
Bergen,  and  Paterson  became  the  county  seat.  For  a  time  the  courts  were  held  in 
the  basement  of  the  Cross  street  M.  E.  Church,  but  subsequently  the  present  Court 
House  and  County  Jail  (the  last-named  has  since  been  added  to  largely)  were 
erected.  This  enhanced  somewhat  the  importance  of  the  town,  but  it  was  still  re- 
garded by  New  Yorkers  and  even  by  the  people  of  Jersey  City  and  Newark,  as  an 
up-country  hamlet,  chiefly  noted  for  its  tine  waterfall  and  valuable  water-power, 
with  a  mixed  manufacturing  population  of  little  wealth  and  less  refinement.  In 
1838  the  population  had  reached  9,018. 

About  1816  Paterson  began  to  recover  from  the  panic  of  1837,  and  all  her  in- 
dustries prospered,  the  cotton  manufacture  attaining  its  maximum  importance 
between  1810  and  1815,  in  which  last-named  year  the  statistics  given  showed  1,208 
dwellings  occupied,  148  dwellings  in  process  of  erection  ;  2,000  families  and  a  total 
population  of  11,086.  The  churches  had  increased  to  13  ;  children  of  school  age, 
1,213;  number  of  teachers,  30  ;  lawyers,  11;  judges,  10;  justices,  17;  circulating 
library,  180  volumes;  another  library,  incorporated,  170  volumes;  fire  engines,  6  ; 
also  a  hook  and  ladder  company  ;  printing  offices,  2. 

During  the  year  1850,  when  the  population  had  reached  13,9G9,  great  dissatis- 
faction existed  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  township  affairs,  and  as  it  was  the 
opinion  of  many  of  the  leading  citizens  that  the  Township  Committee,  consisting  of 
Robert  Morrell  and  E.  B.  Dayton  Ogden,  did  not  have  power  enough  to  enforce  its 
authority,  the  advisability  of  changing  the  form  of  government  from  a  township 
to  that  of  a  city  was  fully  discussed,  resulting,  on  March  19  th,  1851,  in  the  approval 
by  the  Governor  of  a  bill  passed  by  the  Legislature  granting  a  charter  to  the  city  of 
Paterson.  Dr.  Elias  J.  Marsh,  ex-Governor  Philemon  Dickerson,  William  GledhilL 
Pvobert  Morrell,  Daniel  Barkalow,  Dr.  Charles  Inglis,  Jr.  and  E.  B.  Dayton  Ogden  were 
prominent  among  the  citizens  who  obtained  said  charter.  The  original  charter  to 
the  Society  for  Establishing  Useful  Manufactures  made  it  necessary  to  carry  with 
this  movement  the  consent  of  the  Society,  which  was  readily  obtained. 

Au  election  was  held  under  the  charter  on  April  11th,  1851,  at  which  the  fol- 
lowing "  Union  "  City  ticket  was  elected  :  For  President  of  the  City  Council,  Phile- 
mon Dickerson,  TV.;*  City  Clerk,  Socrates  Tuttle,  W.;  Coroners,  John  Benson  and 
John  Vail ;  Chosen  Freeholders,  Garret  A.  Hopper  and  Joseph  Gledhill  ;  Surveyors 
of  Highways,  Josiah  P.  Huntoon  and  Peter  Lydecker ;  Overseer  of  the  Poor,  John 
Avison.  District  Committeemen  and  ward  officers  also  were  elected  from  each  of 
the  three  wards  into  which  the  city  was  then  divided. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  City  Clerk  Socrates  Tuttle's  office, 
on  the  South  side  of  Congress  street,  No.  122,  opposite  Congress  Hall,  on  Tuesday 
morning,  April  22nd,  1851,  at  ten  o'clock,  at  which  were  present,  Philemon  Dicker- 

*W.,Whig;  D,  Democrat;  R.,  Republican;  I.,  Independent. 
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sou,  President ;  Socrates  Tuttle,  Clerk;  Committeemen:-  Edward  Clark,  W ,  and 
John  Schoonmaker,  D.,  from  the  East  Ward;  Patrick  Magennis,  D  ,  and  Andrew 
Derrom,  TV.,  from  the  West  Ward,  and  Jeremiah  Stalter,  D.,  and  Charles  Inglis,  Jr., 
W..  from  the  South  Ward.  The  principal  business  transacted  was  the  appointment 
of  city  officers.  Edward  Clark  was  appointed  Treasurer,  but  declined,  and  Charles 
Inglis,  Jr.,  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  Col.  C.  W.  Allen,  W.,  was  chosen  Surveyor  ; 
William  Gledhill,  City  Counsel;  and  Thomas  Roe,  D.,  Superintendent  of  Streets. 

The  Council  met  at  the  same  place  for  some  weeks,  during  which  time  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  adjusted  the  amount  of  township  debt,  about  823,000,  to  be 
assumed  by  the  city,  and  provided  for  its  payment  by  the  issue  of  city  bonds  ;  after- 
ward the  Council  met  in  Mrs.  Cunningham's  house,  on  the  West  side  of  Main  street, 
next  adjoining  E.  <fc  H.  Clark's  hardware  store,  where  they  occupied  the  front  and 
rear  room  on  the  second  floor,  until  May  1st,  1855,  when  they  occupied  rooms  in  the 
old  People's  Bank  building,  meeting  there  until  May  1st,  1870,  at  which  time  the 
city  government  was  established  in  the  building  formerly  occupied  as  a  residence 
by  Aaron  S.  Penning'on,  on  Washington  street,  which  had  been  purchased  and  fitted 
up  for  a  City  Hall,  and  is  still  occupied  as  such  by  the  city.  The  total  expenditure 
in  1851,  outside  the  bond  account,  was  §1,500.  The  tax:  rate  was  one  half  of  one  per 
cent. 

An  amendment  to  the  charter,  March  25th.  1852,  authorized  the  purchase  of 
the  first  '  Poor  Farm."  The  expenditure  this  year  reached  s7,918.41.  In  this  year 
Colonel  Allen  entered  on  the  first  general  survey  of  the  city,  and  established  grades. 
Following  is  a  further  record  of  the  municipal  government,  including  the  formation 
of  succeeding  Councils  and  Boards  of  Aldermen,  the  election  and  appointment  of 
city  officers,  appropriations  each  year,  amendments  to  charter,  etc  ,  for  the  careful 
preparation  of  which  valuable  compendium  the  author  is  deeply  indebted  to  City 
Treasurer  Henry  Ridgwav. 


ABSTRACT  OF  CITY  GOVERNMENT. 

1852-3.—  Charles  Dauforth,  W.,  President  of  Council ;  Socrates  Tcttle,  W..  Clerk,  f  Committeemen: 
East  Ward,  John  J.  Brown,  W.,  and  John  Schoonmakeb,  D. :  West  Ward,  James  Nightingale,  W., 
and  Andbew  Derrom,  W. ;  South  Ward,  Samuel  Pope,  D.,  and  Nathaniel  Townsend,  D.  Ap- 
pointive officers  :  Samuel  Pope,  D.,  Treasurer;  C.  W.  Allen.  W,,  City  Surveyor;  Wm.  Gled- 
hill, W.,  City  Counsel;  Thomas  Roe,  D.,  Street  Superintendent. 

lS.r)3-4.— Andrew  Derrom,  W.,  President  of  Council:  Richard  B.  Chiswell,  W.,  Clerk.  Committeemen: 
East  Ward.  Samuel  Smith,  D.,  and  John  J.  Brown,  W. ;  West  War  1.  James  Nightingale,  W., 
and  John  D.  Hogan.  W. ;  South  Ward,  C.  I.  Westervelt,  D.,  aud  Daniel  Carpenter,  D.  Appoint- 
ive Officers:  C.  I.  Westervelt,  D.,  Treasurer;  John  I.  Goetsehius,  D. ,  Survevor;  Wm.  Gledhill, 
W.,  City  Counsel;  John  Blundell,  W.,  Street  Superintendent. 

Act  to  incorporate  part  of  Manchester  Township,  March  2nd,  1851,  forming 
Xorth  Ward  of  city.  Amendment  to  charter,  March  9th,  1S54,  authorizing  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Comptroller  ;  street  improvements  ;  construction  of  sewers  ;  setting 
apart  of  school  districts,  and  issuing  of  bonds  for  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  sewers. 

*  Ward  representatives  were  for  several  years  designated  "  committeemen." 

t  Names  in  italics  are  of  those  who  held  over;  in  small  capitals  of  those  re-elected;  in  roman  of  new 
officers. 
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1851-5.— John  J.  Brown,    \V  .  President   of  Council;  Richard   B.    Chiswell,    \V.,  Clerk.     Committeemen: 


Amendment  to  charter,  April  17th,  1855,  authorizing  the  transfer  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Paterson  Fire  Association  to  the  city,  and  providing  for  the  election  of  a 
chief  engineer  and  two  assistants  ;  giving  the  city  government  power  to  open  and 
lay  out  streets  and  avenues ;  also  to  form  a  new  ward,  to  be  called  "  the  Fifth 
Ward  of  the  city  of  Paterson  ;"  to  organize  a  Board  of  Education,  and  changing  the 
title  of  President  of  the  Council  and  Committeemen  to  Mayor  and  Board  of  Alder- 
men. 

1855-6.— Brant  Van  Blarcom,  D.,  Mayor;  R,  B.  Chiswell,  R.,  Clerk.  Aldermen:  North  Ward,  Rober, 
Fields,D.,  and  George  Zabriskie,  R. ;  East  Ward,  Heney  Van  Gieson,  R.,  and  Henry  Van  Houteu, 
D, ;  South  Ward,  Mayall  Beaumont,  D.,  and  John  O'Neill,  D. ;  West  Ward,  Hiram  Gould,  D.,  and 
J.  C.  Todd,  R  ;  Fifth  Ward,  John  Edwards,  R,  and  W.  G.  Watson,  D.     Appointive   officers:  J. 

C.  Todd,  R.,  Treasurer:  Heney  Van  Gibson,  R.,  Comptroller;  H.  A.  Williams,  D.,  City  Coun- 
sel; J.  H.  Goetschius,  D.,  Surveyor;  Philip  Van  Bussum,  D.,  Superintendent  of  Streets.* 

Amendment  to  charter,  March  6th,  185G,  authorizing  transfer  of  property  from 
School  Committeemen  to  the  city,  and  an  appropriation  by  Board  of  Aldermen  to 
carry  on  schools  for  the  current  }-ear. 

1856-7.—  Samuel  Smith,  D.,  Mayor;  James  Nightingale,  R.,  Clerk.  Aldermen:  North  Ward,  Darius  Wells, 
R.,  and  George  Zabriskie,  R. :  East  Ward,  P.  J.  Terhune,  D.,  and  Henry  Van  Gieson,  R. ;  South 
Ward,  Mayall  Beaumont,  D.,  and  John  O'Neill,  D. ;  West  Ward,  Hiram  Gould,  D.,  and  ./.  C. 
Todd,  R.:  Fifth  Ward,  E.  G.  Ford,  R.,  and  W.  G.  Watson,  D.  Appointive  officers:  J.  C.  Todd, 
R.,  Treasurer;  Heney  Van  Gieson,  R.,  Comptroller;  John  H.  Goetschius,  D.,  Surveyor;  H.  A. 
Williams,  D.,  City  Counsel;  Philip  Van  Bussum,  D.,  Street  Superintendent. 

]&57  8. — Peregrine  Saudford,  D.,  Mayor;  Tbomas  A.  Quin,  D.,  Clerk.  Aldermen:  North  Ward,  Darius 
Wells,  R.,  and  Joel  Beardsley,  D.;  Eastward,  P.  J.  Terhune,  D.  and  Henry  Vau  Houten,  D. ; 
South  Ward,  Mayall  Beaumont,  D.,  and  John  O'Neill,  D. ;  West  Ward,  Hiram  Gould.  D.,  and  M. 
B.  Muiphy.D. ;  Filth  Ward.  E  G.  Fold,  R,  and  Griffith  King,  R.  Appointive  officers:  John 
O'Neill,  D.,  Treasurer;  J-  H.  Goetschius,  D.,  Surveyor;  M.  B.  Murphy,  D.,  Comptroller;  H.  A.  Wil- 
liams, D.,  City  Counsel;  W.  A.  Gurnee,  R.,  Superintendent  of  Streets. 

1858-9. — Peeegrine  Sandford.  D.,  Mayor;  Chas.  S.  Day,  R.,  Clerk.  Aldermen  :  Noith  Ward,  Joel  Beards- 
ley,  D.,  and  Albert  G.  Van  Dien,  R.  ;  East  Ward,  Henry  Van  Houten,  D.,  and  Allan  Knowles, 
D.'  ;  South  Ward,  John  O'Neill,  D.,  and  John  Aguew,  D.  ;  West  Ward,  M.  B.  Muiphy,  D.,  and 
George  Griffith,  D.  ;  Fifth  Ward,  Griffith  King,  R.,  and  £.  T.  Prall,  R.  Appointive  officers  : 
Abrain  A.  Fonda,  R.,  Treasurer  ;  George  Griffith,  D.,  Comptroller  ;  H.  A.  Williams,  D  , 
City  Counsel;  J.  H.  Goetschius,  D.,  Surveyor.     Appropriations,  $72,018. 14. 

Soon  after  the  municipal  election  this  year  John  O'Neill  resigned,  and  at  a 
special  election  held  in  the  South  Ward  in  May,  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  John  Cooke,  B.,was  elected  over  William  McAllister,  D.,  and  served  to  the 
end  of  the  term. 

1859-60.— Silas  D.  Caufield,  D.,  Mayor  ;  Wm.  Davidson,  Jr..  D.,  Clerk.  Aldermen  :  North  Ward,  Albert  G. 
Van  Lien,  R.,  and  Henry  Hopper,  D.  ;  East  Ward,  Henry  Van  Houten,  D.,    and  Allan  Knoicles, 

D.  ;  South  Ward,  John  Agnev,  D.,  and  Hugh  Reid,  D.  ;  West  Ward,  George  Griffith,  D-,  and 
Adolphus  Matthias,  D.  ;  Fifth  Ward,  E  T.  Prall,  R.,  and  Edwin  P.  Parke,  It.  Appointive  offi- 
cers :  Treasurer,  Philip  Rafferty,  D.  ;  Comptroller,  George  Griffith,  D.  ;  Counsel,  H.  A.  Wil- 
liams, D.  ;  Surveyor,  John  H.  Goetschius,  D. ;  George  Swift,  D.,  Street  Superintendent.  Appro- 
priations, $67,854. 

*  The  names  of  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  will  be  found  in  the  sketch  of  educational  sys- 
tem, to  follow. 
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1860-Gl.— Edwin  T.  Frail,  E.,  Mayor ;  Wm.  Davidson,  Jr.,  D.,  Clerk.  Aldermen  :  North  Ward,  Henry 
Hopper,  D.,  and  Isaac  D.  Blauvelt,  K.  :  East  Ward,  Henry  Van  Houten,  D.,  and  L.  E.  Stelle,  E  ; 
South  Ward,  Michael  Harold,  D.,  and  Hugh  Reid,    D. ;  West  Ward,  ,    D.,    and 

E.  0.  May,  R  ;  Fifth  Ward,  Wm.  F.  Turner,  E..  and  Edwin  P.  Parke,  E.  Appointive  officers  : 
Philip  Bali  ei.ty.  D.,  Treasurer  ;  Edwin  P.  Parke,  E  ,  Comptroller  ;  H.  A.  Williams.  D.,  City 
Counsel:  J.  H.  Goetschius,  D,  Surveyor  ;  William  S.  Kelly,  E.,  Superintendent  of  Streets. 
Appropriations,  566,400. 

1861-2.—  E.  T.  Peall.  E.,  Mayor  :  Daniel  Miller,  E.,  Clerk.  Aldermen  :  North  Ward,  Samuel  Brooks.  E., 
and  Isaac  D.  R    :  E  i-t  Ward,  L.    R.   Stelle,   E.,  and   Cbas.  E.  Johnson,  D;  South  Ward, 

Michael  Harold,  !>..  and  Patrick  St.  Lawrence,  D  ;  West  Ward,  Edward  G.  May,  E..  and  William 
Dobson,  E. ;  Fifth  Ward.  William  F.  Turner,  E.,  and  Enoch  J.  Ayres,  E.  Appointive  officers: 
John  J.  Brown,  E.,  Treasurer  ideclined,  and  Philip  Eafferty.  D.,  appointed):  Daniel  Barkalow, 
E.,  City  Counsel;  David  Burned,  E.,  Recorder;  Horace  O.  Hedge,  E..  Comptroller:  Willi  or  A. 
Gtjbnee,  D.,  Superintendent  of  Streets;  Surveyor,  no  appointment.     Appropriations,  S89.617.55. 

i-UNION"  TICKET i. 

1862-3.—  Henry  A.  Williams,D.,  Mayor;  Daniel  Miller,  E.,  Clerk.  Aldermen:  North  Ward,  Simuel  Brooks,  E., 
&nd  P.  Drew,  D. :  East  Ward.  Henrv  Van  Houten,  D. ,  and  C.  E.  Johnson,  D.;  South  Ward,  Pat- 
rick St  Lawrence,  D..  and  Michael  Harold,  D. ;  Fifth  Ward,  Enoch  J.  Ayres,  E,.  and  Henry 
Harwood,  E. ;  West  Ward,  Israel  Munson,  E.,  and  William  Dobson,  E.  Appointive  officers : 
John  Mortimer,  E.,  Treasurer;  Isaac  Van  Wagoner,  E.,  City  Counsel;  David  Burnett,  E.,  Ee- 
eorder;  H.  0.  Hedge,  E,  Comptroller;  David  H.  Doremus,  E.,  Street  Superintendent;  Sur- 
veyor, no  appointment.     Appropriations,  636,917.52. 

Amendment  to  charter,  February  2nd,  1865,  authorizing  the  issue  of  s  40.000  in 

bonds  to  pay  war  bounties. 

("UNION  "  TICKET). 

1863-1—  He>:ry  A.  Willums,  D.,  Mayor:  George  Magenuis,  D.,  Clerk.  Aldermen:  North  Ward,  Giles  Van 
Ne>s.  D..  and  Peter  Drew,  D. ;  East  Ward,  Henry  Van  Houten,  D.,  and  Sherman  Jaqua,  R. ;  South 
Ward,  Michael  Harold,  D..  and  John  J.  Warren,  D. :  West  Ward,  Israel  Munson,  R.,  and  William 
Taggirt,  D. ;  Filth  Ward.  Henry  Harwood,  E.,  and  George  Porritt,  E.  Appointive  officers  : 
Patrick  Currau,  D.,  Treasurer;  Andrew  J.,  Sandford,  D.,  City  Counsel;  David  Burnett,  E.,  Eecor- 
der;  Nathaniel  Townsend,  D.,  Comptroller  ;  William  A.  Gurnee,  E.,  Street  Superintendent: 
Surveyor,  no  appointment.     Appropriations,   892,770.30. 

Amendment  to  charter,  March  4th,  1861,  authorizing  the  issue  of  $135,000  in 
bonds  to  pay  war  bounties. 

1864-5.—  Hexey  A.  Williams,  R,  Mayor:  Joseph  R.  Taggart,  D.,  Clerk.  Aldermen:  North  Ward.  Giles 
Fan  Ness,  D.,  and  Jacob  Eaten,  R.:  East  Ward,  Sherman.  Jaqu  <,  R  ,  and  Halmigh  Van  Winkle, 
R. :  South  Ward,  John  •/.  Warren.  D. ,  and  Bernard  Murtagh,  D  ;  West  Ward,  Wi  ';  i  n  Tagg  irt,  D., 
and  Robert  McCulloch,  R. ;  Fifth  Ward,  George  Porritt,  R.,  and  Charles  S.  Dav,  R.  Appointive 
officers:  R.  B.  Chiswell,  E.,  Treasurer;  D.  W.  Day,  E.,  Comptroller;  J.  S.  Barkalow,  E.,  City 
Counsel;  D.  H  Doremus,  E.,  Superintendent  of  Streets;  John  B.  Van  Blarcom,  D.,  Eecorder; 
Surveyor,  no  appointment.     Appropriations,  $131,842.58. 

Charter  amended  February  2)th,  1865,  authorizing  the  issue  of  8310,003  bonds 
to  pay  war  bounties. 

Charter  amended  March  11th,  1865,  authorizing  the  issue  of  $136,000  in  bonds 
to  pay  war  bounties. 

1865-6. —Henry  A.  Wtilliams  E  ,  Mayor;  Geo.  W.  Crocker,  E.,  Clerk.  Aldermen:  North  Ward.  Jacob  Ru- 
bin, E.,  and  James  H.  Bu>k,  E.;  East  Ward,  John  Eeynolds,  E.,  aud  Halm/igh  Van  Winkle,  E. ! 
South  Ward,  William  Killan,  D,  and  Joseph  E.  Tynan,  D. ;  Westward,  Robert  McCulloch,  E., 
and  Peter  D.  Simonton,  E. ;  Fifth  Ward,  Charles  S.  Day,  E.,  and  John  Bowering,  D.  Appointive 
officers:  E.  B.  Chiswell,  1!.,  Treasurer;  Halmagh  Van  Winkle,  E.,  Comptroller;  J.  S.  Bakka- 
low,  E.,  Counsel;  John  B.  Van  Blarcom,  D.,  Eecorder;  Cornelius  S.  Van  Winkle,  D.,  Superin- 
tendent of  Streets;  Surveyor,  no  appointment.     Appropriations,  $185,723.96. 

Charter  amended  February  20th,  1866,  authorizing  purchase  of  the  present 
"  Poor  Farm." 
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1866-7.— William  G.  Watson,  D.,  Mayor;  William  P.  Allee,  D.,  Clerk.  Aldermen:  North  Ward,  James  II. 
Bush,  R.,  aud  C.  P.  Gurnee,  R.;  East  Ward,  Halmagh  Van  Winkle,  i;.,  and  Jo  ds,  R. ; 

South  Ward,  William  Killan,  D.,  and  Joseph  Stansfleld,  D. :  West  Ward,  Samuel  R.  'Dean,  D .,' 
and  Peter  l>.  Simonton,  K  :  Fifth  Ward,  John  Bowering,  D  .  and  William  Atchison,  R.  Appointive 
officers:  Patrick  Cumin,  D.,  Treasurer:  Halmagh  Van  Winkle,  1!..  Comptroller;  Andrew  J. 
Sandford,  D.,  Counsel;  John  I:  1',,,,  Blarcom,  D.,  Recorder;  Cornelius  S.  Van  Winkle,  D.,  Su- 
perintendent of  Streets;  Surveyor,  no  appointment.     Appropriations,  $175,989. oO. 

April  4th,  18G7,  Act  of  Legislature  authorizing  the  purchase  or  construction  of 
Water  Works,  the  purchase  of  ground  fur  a  public  park,  and  the  erection  of  market 
buildings,  etc. 

In  July,  1866,  first  regularly  organized   police    force    appointed,    consisting  of 

ten  men. 

1867-8.— Henry  A.  Williams, R., Mayor;  Archibald  Henderson, R.,  Clerk.  Aldermen:  North  Ward,  Josh m  W. 
Cooper,  R.,  aud  C.  P.  Gurnee,  R. ;  East  Ward,  Ralmagh  Van  Winkle,  R.,  and  Ezra  Osborn.  R. ; 
South  Ward,  Joseph  Stansfield,  D.,  and  John  O'Brien,  D. :  West  Ward,  Samuel  11.  Dean,  D.,  and 
Daniel  Miller,  R. ;  Filth  Ward,  WiUiam  Atchison,  R.,  and  Christopher  McKiernan,  D.  Appointive 
officers:  James  Dunn,  R,  Treasurer;  Halmagh  Van  Winkle,  R.,  Comptroller;  John  J.  Warren, 
D.,  Recorder;  John  S.  Barkalow,  R.,  Counsel;  David  Stewart,  R.,  Street  Superintendent;  Sur- 
veyor, no  appointment.     Appropriations,  $208,497.29. 

March  24,  1868,  Act  providing  for  the  division  in  two  wards  each  of  the  North, 
East  and  West  Wards,  and  for  designating  the  wards  as  the  First,  Second,  Third, 
Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Wards,  respectively. 

1868-9.—  Nathaniel  Townsend,  D.,  Mayor;  Archibald  Belcher,  D.,  Clerk.  Aldermen:  First  Ward,  C.  P. 
Gtjrnee,  R.,  and  U.  V.  Munson,  R. ;  Second  Ward,  Joshua  W,  Cooper,  R.,  and  Nathaniel  Taylor, 
D. ;  Third  Ward,  Allan  Knowles,  D.,  and  John  B.  Van  Blarcom,  D. :  Fourth  Wud,  Ezra  Osborn, 
R.,  and  Samuel  Smith,  R. ;  Fifth  Ward,  John  Wilkinson,  D.,  and  Christopher  McKiernan,  D.; 
Sixth  Ward,  John  Murray,  D.,  and  Daniel  Miller,  R. ;  Seventh  Ward,  John  O'Brien,  D.,  and 
Joseph  McNeill,  D. ;  Eighth  Ward,  William  Sweeney,  D.,  and  Joseph  Stansfield,  D.  Appointive 
officers:  E.  R.  Mason,  D.,  Treasurer;  Patrick  Mageuuis,  D.,  Comptroller;  Jnlm  J.  Warren,  I)., 
Recorder;  Andrew  J.  Sandford,  D.,  Counsel.  Robert  Fields,  Superintendent  of  Streets;  Sur- 
veyor, no  appointment.     Appropriations,  $283,013.16. 

March  25th,  1869,  Act  providing  for  the  purchase  of  Water  Works,  etc.,  as  be- 
fore provided  in  Act  passed  April  4th,  1867 ;  and  further  providing  that  three  com- 
missioners be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  to  carry  into  effect  such  Act,  • 
giving  said  commissioners  unlimited  power  to  purchase  or  erect  Water  Works,  pur- 
chase land  for  public  parks,  build  market  buildings,  and  issue  bonds  for  the  pay- 
ment of  same.  The  vesting  of  such  unlimited  power  was  viewed  with  alarm  by  sev- 
eral of  the  leading  citizens,  who  obtained  writs  from  Judge  Bedle,  at  that  time  Cir- 
cuit Court  Judge,  staying  the  proceedings,  and  bringing  the  subject  before  the  Su- 
preme Court,  which  decided  that  the  City  Government  could  not  delegate  powers 
which  were  only  vested  in  them  ;  also,  providing  for  the  creation  of  the  Ninth 
Ward,  embracing  the  boundaries  described  in  the  Act  entitled  "  An  Act  to  annex 
part  of  the  Townships  of  Acquackanonk  and  Little  Falls  ;"  also,  providing  for 
the  election  of  a  Collector  of  Revenue. 

1869-70.— John  Ryle,  P.,  Mayor;  Archibald  Henderson,  R..  Clerk.  Aldermen:  First  Ward.  U.  V.  Mtjnsoh, 
R.,  and  C.  J'-  Gurnee,  R  :  Second  Ward,  James  V.  D.  Van  Valkenburgh,  R..  and  Nathaniel  Tay- 
lor. R. ;  Third  Ward.  I'eter  Doremus,  D..  and  John  B  Van  Blarcom,  D.;  Fourth  Ward.  Manuel 
Smith,  R.,  and  James  Dunn,  R  ;  Fifth  Ward,  John  Wilkinson,  D.,  and  Christopher  McKiebnan, 
D. ;  Sixth  Ward,  Daniel  Miller,  R..  aud  John  Murray,  D. :  Seventh  Ward.  John  O'Brien,  D.,  and 
Joseph  McSeill,T>.;  Eighth  Ward,  William  Sweeney,  D.,  and  Peter  Kelly,  D.;  Ninth  Ward,  Christian 
BraUD,  D.,  and  Jacob  Koehler,  D.  Appointive  officers:  Edwin  R.  Mason,  D.,  Treasurer:  Patrick 
Magennis,  D.,  Comptroller;  Charles  N.Taylor,  1)..  Collector  of  Ri  renue;  John  J.  Warren,  1'  . 
Recorder;  James  Evans,  D.,  Counsel;  Robert  Fields,  I).,  Superintendent  of  Streets;  John  H. 
Goetschius,  D  ,  Surveyor. 
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1S70-7I.—  John  Ryle,  D. .  Mayor:  Archibald  Henderson",  B.,  Clerk.  Aldermen:  First  Ward,  U.  V.  Jfunson, 
B.,  and  Henry  Hopper,  D. ;  Second  Ward.  J.  V.  D.  Valkenburgh,  B.,  and  A.  E.  Van  Houten,  E. ; 
Third  Ward,  John  King,  D.,  and  Peter  Doremus,  D.;  Fourth  Ward.  Alpheus  S.  Allen,  E..  and 
James  Dunn.  E.:  Fifth  Ward,  Christopher  McKiernan,  D  ,  and  W.H.  Carroll,  D.;SixthWard,  Daniel 
Mi0er,B,.,  and  George  Griffiths,  E.;  Seventh  Ward.  John  O'Brien,  D.,  and  Elias  A.  Vreeland,  D. ; 
Eighth  Ward,  Peter  Kelly,  D.,and  Michael  Carlon,  D. ;  Ninth  Ward,  Jacob  Koehleb,  D.,  and  Chris- 
tian Braun,  D.  Appointive  officers:  John  J.  Warren.  D.,  Recorder;  Edwin  E.  Mason,  D.,  Treas- 
urer; Patrick  Magennis,  D.,  Comptroller:  Charl  s  .V.  Taylor,  D.,  Collector  of  Revenue;  George  S. 
Hilton,  D.,  Counsel;  James  Doherty,  D.,  Superintendent  of  Streets:  John  H.  Goetschius,  D., 
Surveyor.     Appropriations,  £412,800. 

Charter  amendment,  March,  1871,  providing  for  the  division  of  the  city  into 
eight  wards,  their  boundaries  being  described  ;  defining  legislative  power  of  Board 
and  executive  powers  of  officers  ;  establishing  the  present  system  of  police  ;  arrang- 
ing the  Departments  of  Finance,  Public  Instruction,  Streets  and  Sewers,  Charities 
and  Correction,  and  Health  ;  also  the  Fire  Department ;  changing  the  title  of  Col- 
lector of  Revenue  to  that  of  Receiver  of  Taxes  and  Assessments  ;  regulating  the 
salaries  of  city  officers,  prescribing  time  for  their  appointment,  and  of  the  passage 
of  the  Tax  Ordinance,  leaving  the  charter  practically  the  same  as  in  force  at  the 
present  time. 

1871-72,  — Socrates  Tuttle,  E.,  Mayor;  Archibald  Henderson,  E,  Clerk.  Aldermen:  First  Ward,  Henry 
Hopper,  D.,  and  Lewis  L.  Couklin,  E. :  Second  Ward,  A.  E.  Van  Houten,  E.,  and  James  V.  IX 
Van  Valkenburgh,  R. ;  Third  Ward,  John  King,  D.,  and  Robert  A.  Smith,  E. :  Fourth  Ward,  W. 
W.  Evans.  E.,  and  Alpheus  S.  Allen,  E. ;  Fifth  Ward,  W.  H.  Carroll,  D.,  and  Christopher  Mc- 
Kiernan, D.;  Sixth  Ward,  James  Ayres,  E.,  and  George  Griffith,  E. :  Seventh  Ward,  Thomas 
Campion,  D.,  and  Elias  A.  Vreeland,  D. ;  Eighth  Ward.  Michael  Carlon,  D.,  and  Peter  Kelly,D.  Ap- 
pointive officers:  Same  as  in  1870,  the  Board  being,  politically,  tied.  Appropriations, 
$513,284.30. 

Owing  to  a  disturbance  in  the  Eighth  Ward  at  the  election  in  this  year,  which 
resulted  in  the  ballot  box  going  through  the  window  of  the  polling  place,  no  Alder- 
man was  elected  from  that  ward,  the  vote  of  the  ward  being  thrown  out,  and  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  was  organized  with  fifteen  members.  The  Republican  mem- 
bers, under  advice  of  counsel  that  eight  members  constituted  a  majority,  organized 
the  Board  and  appointed  the  city  officers:  James  Dunn,  R.,  Treasurer  ;  James 
Blundell,  R.,  Comptroller;  A.A.Fonda,  R.,  Surveyor;  Christopher  Godden,  R , 
Superintendent  of  Streets ;  G.  A.  Hobart,  R..  City  Counsel.  The  officers  holding 
over  refused  to  give  place  to  those  newly-appointed,  and  carried  the  matter  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  decided  that  it  required  a  majority  of  all  the  members  to  be 
elected,  i.e.,  nine,  to  appoint  city  officers.  In  the  meantime  the  city  affairs  were  in 
charge  of  two  sets  of  officers.  The  Court  also  decided  that  Peter  Kelly,  the  Alder- 
man of  the  Eighth  Ward  whose  term  had  expired,  should  hold  over  until  his 
successor  was  elected  and  qualified. 

1872-3.  -Socrates  Tuttle,  R.,  Mayor:  Robert  A.  Haley,  D.,  Clerk.  Aldermen:  First  Ward.  Lewis  L.  Conklin, 
R.,  and  Henrv  Kimble,  R. ;  Second  Ward,  A.  B.  \~an  Houten,  R.,  and  Frederick  Gillmor,  R.; 
Third  Ward,  Eobert  A.  Smith,  R.,  and  Charles  H.  Calkins,  R.  :  Fourth  Ward.  W.  IT".  Evans,  R., 
and  John  E.  Dunning,  R. ;  Fifth  Ward,  Charles  D.  Beckwitb,  R  ,  and  Christopher  McKiernan,,  D. ; 
Sixth  Waid.  James  Ayres,  E.,  and  George  Griffith,  E. ;  Seventh  Ward,  Thomas  Campion,  D. , 
aud  David  Stoddard,  I.;  Eighth  Ward,  Michael  Harold,  D  ,  and  William  Powell,  D.  Appointive 
officers:  James  Dunn,  E,  Treasurer:  William  Swinburne,  E.,  Comptroller;  A.  S.  Allen,  E.,  Re- 
ceiver of  Taxes:  John  J.  Warren,  D.,  Beeorder;  H.  A.  Williams,  E.,  City  Counsel:  A.  A.  Fonda, 
E.,  City  Surveyor;  George  Bunce,  E.,  Street  Superintendent.     Appropriations,  So30,"200. 
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1873-4. — Nathaniel  Townsend.D.,  Mayor;  Robeet  A.  Haley,  D. ,  Clerk.  Aldermen:  First  Ward.flenr^  Kimble, 
R.,  ami  William  Cook,  li. :  Second  Ward,  Frederick  Gillmor,  R,  ami  William  Campbell,  I.;  Third 
Ward,  Samuel  B.  Field,  D.,  and  Charles  II.  Calkins,  R. ;  Fourth  Ward.  John  K.  D  ling,  R.,  and 
John  Swinburne,  B .:  Fifth  Ward,  Charles  D.  Beckwith,  R.,  and  John  Bustard,  R.;  Sixth  Ward, 
ffith,  It.  and  James  Ayees,  R;  Seventh  Ward,  David  Stoddard,  I.,  and  John  Quin,  D. ; 
Eighth  Ward,  Michael  Harold,  D.,  and  Patrick  Sweeney,  D.  Appointive  officers:  James  Dunn,  R., 
Treasurer;  William  Swinburne,  R.,  Comptroller;  A.  S.  Allen.  R.,  Receiver  of  T.xrs:  John  J. 
Warren,  D.,  Recorder;  James  Evans,  D,  City  Counsel;  Abkam  A.  Fonda,  R.,  City  Surveyor; 
George  Bunce,  R.,  Superintendent  of  Streets.     Appropriations,  $570,500. 

1874-5. — Nathanu      ! '.    D.,  Mayor:  Robert   A.    Haley,  D.,  Clerk.     Aldermen:  First  Ward,   William 

-  R.,  and  Hiram  J.  Smith,  D. ;  Second  Ward,  William  '  ampbell,  I  ,  and  Frederick  Gillmoe, 
R.;  Third  Ward,  James  W.  Hewson,  R.,  and  Isaac  Schoonmaker,  R;  Fourth  Waul,  John  Su  - 
.  R,,  and  George  B.  Day,  I.;  Fifth  Ward,  John  Bustard,  R.,  and  Joseph  R.  Graham,  D. ; 
Sixth  Ward,  Ja  u  s  Ayres,  R..  and  R.  B.  Morebead,  R  ;  Seventh  Ward,  John  Quin,  D.,  and  James 
Reilly,  D. ;  Eighth  Ward,  Patrick  Sweeney,  D.,  and  P.  J.  Dyer,  D.  Appointive  officers:  A.  A. 
Hopper,  D.,  Treasurer;  William  Swinburne,  R.,  Comptroller;  A.  S.  Allen,  R.,  Receiver  of  Taxes; 
John  J.  Warren,  D.,  Recorder;  Henry  A.  Williams,  R.,  City  Counsel;  A.  A.  Fonda,  R  ,  Surveyor; 
Richard  Fielding,  R.,  Superintendent  of  Streets.     Appropriations,  $639,739.69. 

1875-6. — Benjamin  Buckley,  R.,  Mayor;  Robeet  A.  Haley,  D.,  Clerk.  Aldermen:  First  Ward,  Hiram  J. 
SmitJt,  D.,  and  Jacob  Ryersou,  R. ;  Second  Ward,  Frederick  Gillmor,  R.,  and  William  C.  Martin, 
D. ;  Third  Ward,  Isaac  Schoonmaker,  R. ,  and  David  Fullerton,  R.;  Fourth  Ward,  George  B.  Bay, 
I.,  and  S.  P.  Sherwood,  R  ;  Fifth  Ward,  Joseph  R.  Graham,  D.,  and  August  Fels,  D. ;  Sixth 
Ward,  Robert  I:.  Morehead,  R.,  and  Robert  McCulloch,  R. :  Seventh  Ward,  James  Reilly,  D.,  and 
John  Quin,  D. ;  Eighth  Ward,  Patrick  Sweeney.  D.,andP.  J.  Dyer,  D.  Appointive  officers: 
A.  A.  Hopper,  D.,  Treasurer;  William  Swinburne,  R.,  Comptroller;  A.  S.  Allen,  R.,  Receiver 
of  Taxes;  John  •/.  Warren,  D.,  Recorder;  Henry  A.  Williams,  R.,  City  Counsel;  A.  A.  Fonda, 
R.,  City  Surveyor:  Richard  Fielding,  R.,  Superintendent  of  Streets.  Appropriations,  $553,313.34. 

1876-7. — Benjamin  Buckley,  R.,  Mayor;  Robert  A.  Haley,  D.,  Clerk.  Aldermen:  First  Ward,  Jacob  Ryerson, 
R.,  and  A.  H.  Van  Wagoner,  R. ;  Second  Ward,  William  C.  Martin,  D. .  and  William  Campbell, 
D. ;  Third  Ward,  David  Fullerton,  R,,  and  William  M.  Fortune,  R. ;  Fourth  Ward,  S.  S.  Sherwood, 
R.,  and  George  B.  Day,  I. ;  Fifth  Ward.  August  Fels,  D.,  and  Joseph  J.  McNeill,  D;  Sixth 
Ward,  Robert  McCulloch,  R.,  and  R.  B.  Morehead,  R. ;  Seventh  Ward,  John  Quin,  D.,  and  Wil- 
liam Ryan,  D. :  Eighth  Ward,  Patrick  Sweeney,  D.,  and  Andrew  McKeuna,  D.  Appointive  officers: 
John  H.  Westervelt,  D.,  Treasurer:  William  Swinburne,  R.,  Comptroller:  A,  8.  Allen,  R.,  Re- 
ceiver of  Taxes;  John  J.  Warren,  D.,  Recorder;  Henry  A.  Williams,  R.,  City  Counsel;  A.  A. 
Fonda,  R.,  City  Surveyor;  Richard  Fielding,  R.,  Superintendent  of  Streets.  Appropriations, 
$561,388. 

1877-8. — Benjamin  Buckley,  R.,  Mayor;  Robert  A.  Haley,  D.,  Clerk.  Aldermen:  First  Ward,  A.  II.  Van 
Wagoner,  li.,  and  Jacob  Ryerson,  R  ;  Second  Ward,  William  C.  Martin,  D.,  and  Joseph  Lister, 
R. :  Third  Ward,  William  M.  Fortune,  R..  and  John  W.  Bensen,  R. :  Fourth  Ward,  George  B.  Day.  I., 
and  S.  S.  Sherwood,  R. ;  Fifth  Ward,  Joseplt  J.  McNeill,  D.,  and  August  Fels,  D. ;  Sixth  Ward, 
Robert  B.  Morehead,  R.,  and  Nathan  Barnert,  D. ;  Seventh  Ward,  William  Ryan,  D.,  and  John 
Quin,  D. ;  Eighth  Ward,  Andrew  McKenna,  D.,  and  John  M.  Powers,  D.  Appointive  officers: 
John  H.  Westervelt,  D.,  Treasurer;  William  Swinburne,  R,  Comptroller;  A.  S.  Allen,  R., 
Receiver  of  Taxes;  John  J.  Warren,  D.,  Recorder:  H.  A.  Williams,  R.,  City  Counsel;  A.  A. 
Fonda,  R., City  Surveyor;  Robert  Bustard, R.,  Street  Superintendent.  Appropriations,$484,517.62. 

1878-9.—  Benjamin  Buckley,  R..  Mayor;  Roberta.  Haley,  D.,  City  Clerk.  Aldermen:  First  Ward,  Jacob 
Eyerson,  R.,  and  A.  H.  Van  Wagoner,  R. ;  Second  Ward,  William  C  Martin,  D.,  and  John  Swift, 
D. :  Third  Ward,  William  M.  Fortune.R.,  and  John  W.Bensen,R.;  Fourth  Ward,  A  8.  Sherwood, 
R..  and  Charles  N.  Sterrett,R. ;  Fifth  Ward,  Joseph  J.  McNeill,  D.,  and  William  S.  Taylor,  R. : 
Sixth  Ward,  Nathan  Barnert.  D.,  and  Samuel  Murray,  R. ;  Seventh  Ward,  John  Quin,  D.,  and 
William  Ryan,  D. ;  Eighth  Ward,  John  M.  Powers,  D.,  and  John  Murtagh,  D.  Appointive 
officers:  John  H.  Westervelt,  D.,  Treasurer:  William  Swinburne.  R..  Comptroller;  A.  S. 
Allen,  R. .  Receiver  of  Taxes;  John  J.  Warren,  D.,  Recorder;  H.  A.  Williams,  R.,  City  Counsel; 
John  T,  Hilton,  R.,  City  Surveyor;  Robert  Bustard,  R.,  Street  Superintendent.  Appropriations, 
$438,556.08. 

1879-80.— Joseph  R.  Graham,  D.,  Mayor:  Will  Hague,  R.,  City  Clerk.  Aldermen:  First  Ward,  .1.  II.  Van 
Wagoner,  R.,  and  John  Scheele,  R. ;  Second  Ward,  John  Swift,  D.(  and  William  L.  Munson,  R. ; 
Third  Ward,  William  M  Fortune,  R.,  and  John  W.  Bensen,  R. ;  Fourth  Ward,  Charles  N.  Ster- 
rett,  R.,  and  Joseph  W.  Congdon,  R. ;  Filth  Ward,  Joseph  J.  McNeill,  D.,  and  William  S.  Taylor, 
R. ;  Sixth  Ward,  Samuel  Murray,  R.,  and  Nathan  Barnert,  D. ;  Seventh  Ward,  William  Ryan, 
D.,  and  John  Quin,  D. ;  Eighth  Ward,  John  Murtagh,  D.,  and  John  Mallon,  D.  Appointive  offi- 
cers: Henry  Ridgwav,  R.,  Treasurer;  William  Swinburne,  R.,  Comptrol'er;  A.  S.  Allen,  R.,  Re- 
ceiver of  Taxes;  John  W.  Griggs,  R,,  City  Counsel;  John  J.  Warren,  D.,  Recorder;  John  T. 
Hilton,  R.,  City  Surveyor ;  Richard  Fielding,  R.,  Street  Superintendent.  Appropriations, 
$436,114.30. 
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1880-81.—  Joseph  R  Graham,!).,  Major;  Will  Hague,  R.,  Citv  Clerk.  Aldermen:  First  Ward,  John  Scheele, 
R.,  aud  A.  H.  Van  Wagoner,  R. ;  Second  Wad.  Willi  <  <  L  Munson,  R  ,  and  James  Jackson,  R.; 
Third  W.ird.  -T.>h.,  W.  Bensen,  R  ,  aud  Andrew  Elviu.  R. ;  Fourth  Ward,  Joseph  W.  Oongdon,  R., 
and  Charles  X.  Sterrett,  R.  ;  Fifth  Ward,  William  S.  Taylor.  R.,  and  James  Johnston,  R. ; 
Sixth  Ward,  Nathan  Barnert,  D. ,  and  Samuel  Murray,  R. :  Seventh  Ward,  John  Quin,  D..  and 
William  Ryan.  D. :  Eighth  Ward,  John  Mallon,  D,,  aud  James  Keys,  D.  Appointive  officers: 
Henry  Ridgway,  R.,  Treasurer;  William  Swinbtjbke,  R.,  Comptroller:  A.  S.  Allen,  R.,  Re- 
ceiver of  Taxes;  John  J-  Warren,  D.,  Recorder;  John  W.  Griggs,  R.,  City  Counsel;  John  T, 
Hilton,  R.,  Surveyor;  Richard  Fielding,  R.,  Street  Superiutendent,  Appropriations,  $115,565.48. 

1881-2.— David  T.  Gillmor,  R..  Mayor;  Will  Hague.  R.,  City  Clerk.  Aldermen:  First  Ward.  -4.  IF.  Van  Wa  - 
oner,  R.,  and  Isiae  Van  Honteu,  R. ;  Second  Ward.  Ja  nes  Jackson,  R.,  aud  William  L.  Munson, 
R  ;  Third  Ward,  Andn  w  Elvin,  R. ,  aud  James  Mills.  R. ;  Fourth  Ward,  Charles  X.  Sterrett,  R., 
aud  Joseph  W.  Congdox,  R, :  Fifth  Ward.  James  Johnston,  R.,  aud  Michael  Campbell,  D. ;  Sixth 
Ward,  Samuel  Murray.  R.,  aud  George  Van  Wagoner,  R. ;  Seventh  Ward.  William  Ryan,  D.,  and 
John  Quin,  D. ;  Eighth  Ward.  James  Keys,  D.,  aud  John  Mallon,  D.  Appointive  officers: 
Henry  Ridgway.  R.,  Treasurer:  William  Swinburne,  R.,  Comptroller;  A.  S.  Allen,  R.,  Re- 
ceiver of  Taxes:  John  J.  Warren,  D.,  Recordei;  John  W.  Griggs,  R.,  City  Counsel;  John  T. 
Hilton,R.,  Surveyor;  Richard  Fielding,  R.,  Street  Superintendent.  Appropriations,  $131,434.08. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 


PATERSON  IN  1882. 

f^f  N  I860,  nearly  ten  years  after  its  incorporation,  Paterson  had  a  population  of 
20,428,  inclusive  of  the  gain  by  the  act  of  1854,  which  added  a  portion  of  the 
/Y  township  of  Manchester  to  the  city.  In  1865  it  was  21,893 ;  in  1870,  33,579, 
^'  and  in  1880,  50,950.  At  the  beginning  of  1882  the  population  was  estimated 
at  55,000.  Its  importance  at  this  date  may  be  shown  by  stating  that  the  assessed 
value  of  the  real  property  in  the  city  in  1881  was  $10,952,258  ;  of  the  personal 
property,  83,657,787  ;  total,  $20,609,515.  Number  of  houses  in  the  city,  7,141  ; 
number  of  lots,  59,259.  The  financial  condition  of  Paterson  may  be  illustrated 
briefly  by  the  following  comparative  figures  : 

1875.— Resources,  $1,462,026.33;  liabilities,  $1,459,058.47  ;  surplus,  8  2,967.86. 
1876.—  Resources,  $1,493,233.24  ;  liabilities,  $1,391,283.91  ;  surplus,  8101,919.33. 
1877.— Resources,  $1,522,171.46  ;  liabilities,  $1,350,173.72  ;  surplus,  $171,997.74. 
1878.—  Resources,  $1,623,163.08;  liabilities,  $1,368,612.19  ;  surplus,  $236,850  89. 
1879.— Resources,  $1,694,034.44  ;  liabilities,  $1,397,472.08;  surplus,  $292,562.36. 
1880.— Resources,  $1,742,161.26  ;  liabilities,  $1,388,035.13  ;  surplus,  $351,126.13. 
1881.— Resources,  $1,748,949.30  ;  liabilities,  $1,328,907.11 ;  surplus,  $120,042.19. 

By  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  constant  improvement  in 
the  financial  condition  of  the  city  during  the  seven  years  from  1875  to  1881  inclu- 
sive, the  balance  in  favor  of  the  municipality  having  increased  over  $400,000  in  that 
period.  The  debt  per  capita  of  Paterson  is  less  than  that  of  any  other  large  city  in 
the  State.  That  of  Jersey  City  is  about  $120  ;  of  Newark,  $60  ;  Hoboken,  $35  ;  Cam- 
den, $28  ;  Paterson,  $26.  The  credit  of  the  city,  owing  to  its  excellent  financial 
condition  and  economical  government,  stands  very  high  in  the  money  market,  and 
what  small  amounts  of  Paterson  bonds  are  offered  from  time  to  time  are  eagerly  pur- 
chased at  figures  considerably  above  their  par  value,  as  desirable  investments. 

Paterson  is,  beyond  question,  the  most  attractive  city  in  the  State.  Its  situa- 
tion is  picturesque  and  its  surroundings  are  unique.  The  configuration  of  the  locality 
is  very  peculiar.     The    view   from    Garret   Rock   is  simply   matchless,  and  as  the 
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traveler  approaches  the  city  from  the  West  by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  West- 
ern Railway,  which  sweeps  around  the  rocky  base  of  the  mountain  at  a  high  eleva- 
tion, the  whole  city  lies  spread  out  like  a  map  before  him;  also  a  wide  expanse  of 
country  beyond,  affording  one  of  the  finest  panoramas  in  the  State.  The  Passaic 
river,  which,  with  its  cataract,  is  the  chief  natural  feature  of  the  locality,  contributes 
largely  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  Entering  the  city  from  the  Southwest,  it  pur- 
sues its  devious  course  for  a  distance  of  about  seven  miles,  through  and  around  the 
city,  dashing  over  the  precipice  at  the  Great  Falls  on  its  way,  and  urging  its  passage 
between  the  rock-ribbed  perpendicular  walls  of  grey  trap  below,  until,  regaining  its 
peaceful  aspect,  it  steals  silently  on,  forming  the  boundary  between  Passaic  and 
Bergen  Counties  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  passing  the  city  limit  far 
toward  the  Southeast.  Fourteen  bridges,  several  of  them  very  costly  and  hand- 
some iron  structures,  span  the  river  at  different  points  within  the  city  limits.  These 
are  known  as  the  Lincoln,  the  Falls,  the  Chasm,  West  street,  Main  street,  Bridge 
street,  Straight  street,  the  Erie  Railway,  the  Midland  for,  more  properly,  the  New 
York,  Suscpiehanna  &  Western,  Railway),  River  street,  Fifth  avenue,  Broadway,  the 
Midland  Railway,  again,  and  the  Market  street  bridges.  The  Falls  bridge,  which 
is  of  iron,  is  a  single  span  more  than  260  feet  in  length. 

FewT  cities  contain  so  many  sites,  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  centre, 
commanding  extensive  and  charming  views,  as  Paterson.  The  abundant  natural 
attractions  of  the  city,  together  with  the  healthfulness  of  its  situation,  its  economi- 
cal government,  excellent  schools,  its  almost  exhaustless  wrater-power,  ample 
facilities  for  transportation  and  its  contiguity  to  overgrown  New  York,  together 
with  many  other  advantages  that  might  be  enumerated,  all  combine  to  assure  the 
future  of  Paterson  ;  it  is,  without  doubt,  destined  to  outstrip  in  relative  growth  and 
importance  every  other  city  of  the  State.  It  is  interesting,  active,  thrifty  and 
aggressive,  and  is  fast  taking  rank  with  the  brightest  and  most  progressive  of  mod- 
ern American  cities.  Though  Paterson  is  not  especially  great  architecturally  con- 
sidered, yet  it  can  boast  of  a  number  of  very  creditable 

riRLic  Buildings, 

among  which  are  the  Court  House  and  Jail,  City  Almshouse  and  County  Lunatic 
Asylum  (combined),  the  First  National  Bank,  City  Hall  and  Police  Station,  the 
Washington  Market  building,  with  its  spacious  hall;  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  the  Ladies' 
Hospital,  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylums,  the  former  built 
and  furnished  by  the  proceeds  of  the  greatest  fair  ever  held  in  the  city  ;  the  Pater- 
son Opera  House,  built  by  John  Walden  ;  several  excellent  hotels,  besides  which 
there  are  a  number  of  very  fine  private  buildings  for  business  purposes,  including 
numerous  imposing  mill  structures  ;  also  churches,  schools,  etc  ,  several  of  which 
will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other  city  of  its  size  in  the  countiy.  Of 
handsome  private  residences,  also,  there  are  a  large  number,  to  be  found  mainly  in 
that  portion  of  the  city  lying  East  of  Main  street.  Among  the  "  modern  improve- 
ments "  of  the  city  is  an  excellent  telephone  system,  which  is  most  liberally  pat- 
ronized, not  only  for  local  communication  but  for  the  transmission  of  messages 

38 
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to  New  York  city  and  to  all  other  contiguous  cities  and  towns.  The  system  is 
already  very  comprehensive  and  is  being  rapidly  extended.  An  electric  burglar 
alarm  and  messenger  service  has  recently  been  established,  the  first-named  feature 
for  the  better  security  of  the  valuable  contents  of  the  numerous  mills.  There  are 
three  lines  of  street  railways,  one  connecting  the  locomotive  shops  with  the  Erie 
Railway  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  locomotive  engines  ;  the  Paterson  and  Passaic 
Horse  Railway  Company,  organized  in  1868,  running  cars  on  three  routes  through 
the  city,  and  the  Paterson  City  Railway  Company,  organized  about  the  same  date, 
running  cars  on  four  different  routes. 

The  police  force  of  the  city,  which  is  very  efficient,  consists  of  forty-three  mem- 
Toers,  officers  and  men.  The  officers  are  :  Chief,  Frederick  G.  Graul ;  Captain,  John 
Bimson ;  Sergeants — Henry  Barclay,  James  Hewitt,  Michael  Keefe  and  John  Mc- 
Bride.  The  force  was  nearly  doubled  during  the  year  1880  ;  prior  to  that  date  it 
consisted  of  but  twenty-four  members.     In 

The  Fire  Department 

are  about  900  members,  belonging  to  thirteen  companies,  eight  of  which  are  in 
charge  of  steam  fire-engines  of  the  second  and  third  classes ;  three  are  hook  and 
ladder  companies,  and  two  are  hose  companies.  The  present  officers  are  :  Chief 
Engineer,  Leonard  Garrison ;  First  Assistant,  James  Kearne}r ;  Second  Assistant, 
Daniel  Leonard.  Several  of  the  engine  houses  are  very  tasteful  structures.  The 
further  equipment  of  the  dejmrtment  consists  in  part  of  about  12,000  feet  of  the  best 
rubber  hose,  and  a  supply  wagon  to  attend  with  extra  hose,  etc.,  at  fires.  The  elec- 
tric fire-alarm  system  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  efficient  character,  and  under  the 
skillful  management  of  Superintendent  James  F.  Zeluff  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  protection  of  the  city  from  fire.  There  are  thirty-seven  miles  of  wire,  forty-two 
boxes  whereat  to  give  alarms,  five  bell-strikers  in  various  towers,  and  fourteen  gongs. 
The  system  is  controlled  by  a  Hill's  gravity  battery  of  200  cells. 
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CHAPTER  XLIL 


THE  PASSAIC  WATEE  COMPANY. 

j  RN  old  charter,  granted  for  the  formation  of  a  "Passaic  Water  Company"  as 
|  early  as  February  13th,  1819,  was  in  1854  resuscitated,  and  the  present 
company  was  formed  under  legislative  enactment,  the  bill  being  approved 
February  9th,  1851,  with  Thomas  D.  Hoxsey,  John  J.  Brown,  Cornelius  S. 
Van  Wagoner,  John  Drew  and  Samuel  Smith  incorporators.  Of  the  sl00,000  in  shares 
of  stock  issued,  John  Ryle  took  about  $75,000.  The  books  were  opened  at  Judge 
Van  Wagoner's  office,  in  Market  street,  the  present  site  of  the  Masonic  Hall.  For 
the  first  few  years  the  water  was  pumped  up  to  what  is  now  the  lower  reservoir — 
there  was  then  no  other — from  the  river  at  the  Gun  Mill ;  about  1860  or  a  little 
earlier  the  works  at  the  Falls  were  commenced,  and  the  pumping  station  was  re- 
moved to  its  present  location  in  1862.  The  late  General  Thomas  D.  Hoxsey  was 
the  first  engineer  of  the  works.  The  first  reservoir  was  built  by  John  Garside, 
under  the  direction  of  John  Ryle.  The  motive  power  for  pumping  at  the  Gun  Mill 
was  supji>lied  by  the  powerful  water-wheel  that  run  the  machinery,  the  pumping 
being  done  each  night.  Auxiliary  power,  in  times  of  drought  or  special  need,  was 
furnished  by  a  beam  engine  that  stood  where  the  blacksmith  shop  of  Benjamin 
Buckley  was  afterward  built.  The  suction  pipe  used  in  pumping  extended  to  the 
river  at  the  quarry,  in  the  rear  of  the  mill.  The  first  pump  used  was  built  by  Mor- 
ris A:  Co  ,  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  placed  near  the  engine  at  the  Gun  Mill.  The 
pumping  main  crossed  the  river  on  a  bridge  constructed  from  the  Gun  Mill  dye- 
house  to  the  Valley  of  Rocks  ;  thence  it  extended  up  a  chasm  near  the  Easterly  end 
of  the  lower  reservoir.  This  bridge  was  carried  away  by  the  ice  in  February,  1867, 
and  thereafter  the  pipes  were  laid  across  on  the  river's  bed.  Water  was  first  turned 
on  for  use  in  that  portion  of  the  city  South  of  the  river  in  the  Autumn  of  1856,  and 
in  the  Northern  portion,  then  called  the  North  Ward,  October  30th,  1857.  This 
supply  was  carried  across  the  bridge  at  the  foot  of  Main  street.  In  March,  1857, 
the  first  city  hydrants  were  being  placed.  The  middle  reservoir  was  built  and  used 
in  1808  ;  the  Totowa  reservoir  in  1872.  The  pumping  was  done  entirely  by  an  im- 
mense turbine  wheel  until  1878,  when  a  duplex  Worthington  steam  pump  was 
added,  and  in  1880  the  pumping  capacity  was  further  increased  by  the  addition  of  a 
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powerful  steam  engine.  The  total  pumping  capacity  of  the  works,  which  was 
greatly  increased  in  the  Spring  of  1882,  is  estimated  at  18,000,000  gallons  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  there  being  an  aggregate  of  about  400  horse-power  at  command.  The 
maximum  daily  consumption  of  water  by  the  city  in  1881  was  6,000,000  gallons,  or 
about  115  gallons  per  capita.  The  capacity  of  the  reservoirs,  according  to  L.  B. 
Gardiner,  hydraulic  engineer,  who  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  works  in  1880, 
is  as  follows:  Totowa  reservoir,  829,000  gallons  ;  middle  reservoir,  10,779,000  gallons; 
lower  reservoir,  6,552,000  gallons  ;  total  capacity,  18,160,000  gallons.  The  Second 
and  a  part  of  the  Eighth  Wards  ai*e  supplied  from  the  first-named;  the  Fourth, 
Fifth,  Seventh  and  the  rest  of  the  Eighth  Wards  are  supplied  from  the  middle  reser- 
voir ;  the  First,  Third  and  Sixth  Wards  are  supplied  from  the  lower  reservoir.  It 
is  in  contemplation  by  the  company  to  greatly  enlarge  the  storage  capacity  by  an 
additional  reservoir,  to  be  built  in  the  near  future.  The  capacity  of  the  forebay,  or 
pumping  basin,  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Gardiner,  in  1880,  at  1,100,000  gallons, 
gross,  but  vast  improvements  were  afterwards  made  by  the  removal  of  rocks,  etc., 
and  the  completion  of  a  strong  dam  at  the  very  brink  of  the  precipice  at  the  Falls, 
so  that  the  capacity  is  greatly  increased.  With  additional  flashboards  on  this  dam, 
to  be  erected  when  necessary,  the  capacity  will  be  at  least  quadrupled  as  compared 
with  the  estimate  made  in  1880.  There  are  more  than  forty  miles  of  street  pipes  con- 
nected with  the  works,  ranging  in  size  from  six  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter.  The 
number  of  fire  hydrants  supplied  exceeds  500. 

The  directors  of  the  company  in  the  Summer  of  1881  were  :  John  Byle,  John 
J.  Brown,  William  Ryle,  John  Shaw,  William  T.  Ryle,  all  of  Paterson,  and  William 
H.  Fogg  and  Harold  F.  Hadden,  of  New  York  city.  Of  these,  two,  William  Kyle 
and  John  Shaw  died  within  the  year.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  :  President, 
John  Eyle  ;  Treasurer,  John  J.  Brown  ;  Secretary,  John  C.  Byle;  Superintendent, 
William  Byle.  The  last-named,  who  is  a  relative  of  the  above-mentioned  William 
Byle,  deceased,  has  been  Superintendent  since  1871,  and  through  his  energy  and 
efficiency  has  contributed  much  toward  the  great  improvements  made  in  the  past 
few  years.  The  plans,  drawings  and  superintendence  of  the  works  were  all  his. 
John  Byle  has  been  President  of  the  company  for  very  many  years,  and  it  has  been 
largely  owing  to  his  public  spirit  and  wonderful  enterprise  that  Paterson  may  boast 
of  one  of  the  most  complete  systems  and  best  equipped  water  works  in  all  this  section 
of  the  country,  the  supply  being  ample  and  assured  for  all  purposes  and  under  all 
circumstances. 

A  brief  space  should,  perhaps,  be  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  respective 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Society  for  Establishing  Useful  Manufactures  and  the 
Passaic  Water  Company,  which  were  long  in  dispute.  The  dam,  as  constructed  in 
1838-40  by  the  Society,  remained  in  the  same  condition  until  1864,  when  three  feet 
in  height  was  added  at  the  top,  in  part  of  stone  and  part  of  wood  (the  wooden  por- 
tion known  as  flashboards)  to  back  a  still  greater  volume  of  water  toward  the  open- 
ing gate  into  the  raceway  trunk.  This  afforded  the  Society  a  greater  facility  for  deplet- 
ing the  river  and,  of  course,  kept  back  the  water  from  reaching  the  pumping  station 
of  the  Water  Company.  Legislative  power  was  acquired  in  1868  to  maintain  this 
additional  height,  but  the  Passaic  Water  Company  claiming,  as  an  offset  to  the  in- 
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terference  with  the  flow  of  the  river,  openings  in  the  original  dam,  below  the  cop- 
ing, sis  inches  in  width  by  eight  feet  in  length,  this  was  finally  conceded  by  the 
Society.  Also,  there  are  three  gates  above  the  coping,  each  six  inches  in  width, 
four  feet  in  length,  equivalent  to  an  opening  six  inches  by  twelve  feet  in  all,  that  are 
to  be  opened  under  certain  conditions.  The  whole  arrangement  may  be  summed  up 
thus  :  First,  if  there  is  not  an  inch  of  water  running  over  the  top  of  the  dam  (flash- 
boards)  then  the  three  upper  gates  shall  be  opened  at  night.  Second,  if  the  flow 
through  these  is  not  full  and  ample  then  the  lower  gate,  in  the  original  dam  itself, 
below  the  coping,  may  be  opened — also  at  night,  and  on  Sundays. 

Saxitaiuly  Considered, 

Paterson  has  much  to  boast  of,  although  her  good  name  in  this  regard  has  been 
attacked  from  time  to  time  in  the  columns  of  sensational  New  York  city  and  other 
newspapers  with  a  mendacity  that  is  difficult  to  account  for.  The  exhibits  of  the 
Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics,  when  compared  with  those  of  other  cities,  furnish  abund- 
ant refutation  of  the  charges  of  insalubrity,  and  more  especially  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  Paterson,  as  a  manufacturing  city,  naturally  attracts  to  itself  a  large 
number  of  a  class  not  usually  the  most  careful  to  preserve  those  conditions  conduc- 
ive to  health.  According  to  the  statistics  of  the  above-named  bureau,  carefully 
prepared  by  Registrar  George  Boyd,  the  rate  of  mortality  in  Paterson  has  been  as 
follows  in  the  years  named,  the  reports  covering  from  March  29th  to  April  1st,  in 
each  instance  :  1878-9,  18.8  ;  1879-80,  21.5,  and  in  1880-81,  23.3  deaths  per  thousand 
inhabitants  per  annum.  Compared  with  other  cities,  even  those  which  have  not  a 
manufacturing  population,  this  rate  is  not  excessive.  The  annual  mortality  per 
thousand  inhabitants,  as  computed  from  the  monthly  death  rates  published  in  some 
other  well  known  cities,  is  as  follows  :  New  York,  N.  Y.,  34.6 ;  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,21  6  ; 
Buffalo,  K  Y,  20. 5 ;  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  22.-5;  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  19.3;  Chicago,  III, 
31.1;  Yieksburgh,  Miss..  :;i) ;  Bismarck,  Ga.,  36  ;  Fall  Biver,  Mass.,  25.2  ;  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.,  22.9 ;  Newburgh,  X.  Y.,  28.2;  Camden,  X.  J.,  27.5;  Orange,  X.  J.,  27  ; 
Hudson  County,  X.J.,  37.  James  W.  Ensign,  a  citizen  of  Paterson  who,  from  being 
engaged  in  the  business  of  undertaking  for  many  years,  has  been  led  to  pay  much 
attention  to  mortuary  statistics,  furnishes  figures  as  follows :  Bate  of  mortality  in 
Paterson  from  May  31st  to  June  1st,  1879-80,  based  on  a  population  of  50,950, 
22.06  per  thousand ;  rate  for  a  like  period  in  1880-81,  based  on  a  population  of 
52,500,  22.8  per  thousand. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  present  excellent  City  Physician,  Dr.  Charles  F.  W. 
Myers,  and  the  very  efficient  Assistant  City  Physician,  Dr.  William  S.  Hurd,  together 
with  the  intelligent  and  valuable  co-operation  of  City  Surveyor  John  T.  Hilton,  Leslie 
S.  Menger,  the  engineer  in  charge  of  sewer  construction  and  drainage,  and  other  active 
and  capable  city  officers,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved and  is  constantly  improving.  To  the  advantage  of  excellent  natural  grades 
has  been  added  a  thorough  system  of  sewers,  which  is  being  extended  yearly.  The 
health  of  the  city  is  a  subject  that  is  receiving  the  fullest  attention  at  the  hands  of  the 
nmnicipal  government,  and  wholesome  ordinances  have  recently  been  passed  bearing 
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thereon.  Dr.  Meyers,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  is  young,  energetic  and  especially  active  in  promoting,  in  every  possible 
way,  the  health  of  the  city,  and,  having  made  the  subject  of  sanitary  conditions,  the 
laws  of  health  and  the  origin  of  diseases  a  close  study,  is  doing  an  invaluable  work 
in  his  department.  Dr.  Hurd,  who  formerly  held  the  office  of  Health  Inspector,  and 
was  one  of  the  ablest  Coroners  Paterson  ever  had,  during  his  several  years'  incum- 
bency, is  as  skillful  as  he  is  untiring  in  his  responsible  office.  Paterson  is  one  of  the 
comparatively  few  cities  in  the  United  States  that  furnish  carefully  prepared  and  re- 
liable tabulated  statements  of  vital  statistics  to  the  State  and  National  departments. 
Since  the  establishment  of  a  rain-gauge  and  other  meteorological  apparatus  at 
the  City  Hall,  in  1878,  the  reports  from  Paterson  of  meteorological  phenomena,  fur- 
nished by  City  Surveyor  Hilton,  have  been  very  full  and  are  regarded  as  valuable 
contributions  in  this  department. 

CHUKCHES. 

There  are  in  the  city  forty-nine  churches  and  chapels  where  religious  services- 
are  held,  many  of  them  well  arranged  and  commodious,  with,  as  a  rule,  highly  cul- 
tivated, zealous  and  talented  pastors,  and  attended  by  fair-sized  and  some  of  them 
by  very  large  congregations.  Mission  stations,  shedding  the  kindly  influence  of 
Christianity  here  and  there,  have  been  established  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  and, 
under  the  care  of  devoted  and  self-sacrificing  teachers  and  preachers,  these  have, 
from  year  to  year,  grown  in  the  number  of  their  attendants  and  in  usefulness  until,, 
one  after  another,  they  are  passing  from  the  embriotic  state  of  chapledom  and  are 
assuming  the  duties  and  privileges  of  regularly  organized  churches. 

As  early  as  1715  the  First  Totowa  Dutch  Keformed  Church  was  erected.  It 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Totowa  hill,  near  the  old  cemetery,  now  a  shamefully  neg- 
lected spot,  with  no  fence  to  protect  the  sunken  mounds  among  which  are  seen  the 
crumbling,  moss-grown,  brownstone  slabs  formerly  in  exclusive  use  for  headstones,, 
some  fallen  across  the  graves  they  were  erected  to  mark,  some  falling,  and  few  with 
inscriptions  sufficiently  legible  to  furnish  the  "  short  and  simple  annals "  of  the 
dead  and  gone  "forefathers  of  the  hamlet  "  of  an  hundred  years  ago.  This  ceme- 
tery is  just  off  Water  street  at  the  point  where  it  turns  sharply  to  the  North,  at  the 
intersection  of  the  road  leading  to  the  quarry  and  the  Valley  of  the  Rocks. 

The  old  church  was  a  grotesque-looking  building,  with  low  stone  Avails  and  a 
high,  four-sided  peaked  roof,  with  a  bell  at  the  top.  For  many  years  it  was  opened 
for  public  worship  only  every  third  Sabbath  ;  but,  finally,  one  sermon  was  delivered 
there  every  second  Sabbath.  The  officers  of  the  church  collected  the  small  offer- 
ings in  a  black  bag  attached  to  the  end  of  a  black  rod,  with  a  small  bell  fasteued  to 
the  bottom  of  the  bag.  This  bell  they  would  ring  as  they  approached,  to  arouse  the 
congregation,  who  were  apt  to  be  drowsy  when  called  upon  to  contribute.  This 
half-monthly  service  continued  until  1827,  when  the  church  was  accidentally  burned 
down.  A  diversity  of  opinion  soon  arose  among  the  congregation  as  to  the  location 
of  the  building  to  supply  its  place,  and  after  some  bitter  discussion  they  divided 
and  formed  two  distinct  congregations,  each  erecting  a  church  for  themselves. 
One  branch  grew  into  the  First,  or   Division    street,  Reformed  Church  ;  the  other 
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into  the  Second  Reformed,  of  which  the  venerable  pastor,  Rev.  J.  H.  Duryea, 
D.D.,  has  had  charge  for  upward  of  forty-three  years.  After  the  division  each  had 
service  every  Sabbath. 

In  1814  the  foundation  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  was  laid,  and  since 
that  period  the  different  churches  have  been  erected  from  time  to  time  as  the  town 
and  citv  increased.  In  1832  there  were  two  Presbyterian  churches,  two  Dutch  Re- 
formed, one  True  Dutch  Reformed,  one  Roman  Catholic,  one  Methodist,  one  Epis- 
copal and  one  Baptist,  In  1856  there  were  twelve  churches  and  about  3,000  Sunday- 
school  pupils. 

The  era  of  competition  in  elegant  and  costly  churches  has  not  yet  dawned  upon 
Paterson.  Few  of  the  houses  of  worship  are  architecturally  remarkable,  though  the 
Second  Presbyterian,  the  First  Reformed,  the  First  Baptist,  the  Market  Street 
Methodist  Episcopal  and  several  others  are  very  commodious  and  soberly  imposing. 
The  First  Presbyterian  is  severely  plain  outside,  but  has  a  handsome  interior.  The 
Second  Presbyterian,  among  the  most  recent  erections,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  de- 
serving of  notice  as  an  attractive  and  tasteful  specimen  of  modern  ecclesiastical 
architecture.  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  is  a  commodious  edifice,  of  stone, 
pleasant  and  tasteful  to  the  eye,  but  is  severely  plain  within  and  without.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion,  on  Carroll 
street.  The  Roman  Catholics,  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Father  William  Mc- 
Nultv,  whose  sleepless  energy  and  determined  resolution  have  accomplished  wonders 
in  building  up  the  parish  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  have  erected  what  will  be  by  far 
the  most  nobly  imposing  church  edifice  in  Paterson.  Its  site  is  on  Main  street,  at 
the  corner  of  Grand  street.  It  is  of  magnificent  proportions,  the  design  is  full  of 
character,  and  when  the  towers,  etc.,  are  completed,  St.  John's  Church  will  rank 
with  the  largest,  finest  and  most  costly  ecclesiastical  structures  in  the  State.  Its  in- 
terior is  rich  and  tasteful,  and  its  splendid  organ,  a  recent  purchase,  one  of  the  best 
instruments  for  church  purposes  procurable.  The  names,  locations,  and  names  of 
pastors  now  in  charge  of  the  several  churches  are  as  follows  : 

Presbyterian. — First:  Main  street,  corner  of  Ward  street:  pastor,  Eev.  David  Magie,  D.D.  Second: 
Corner  of  Ellison  and  Church  streets;  pastor.  Rev.  Charles  D.  Shaw,  D.D.  Third:  Grand  street,  corner  of 
Piince  street;  pastor,  Rev.  J.B.  Galloway.  Fourth:  Lakeview;  pulpit  supplied.  United:  Smith  street;  pas- 
tor, Rev.  Alexander  Smith.  First  German:  Elm  street;  pastor,  Rev.  John  Landau.  Second  German: 
Broadway;  pastor,  Rev.  T.  E.  Voegelin. 

Baptist. — First:  Corner  of  East  Van  Houten  and  Washington  strests;  pastor,  Rev.  E.  A.  Woods.  Willis 
Street:  Willis,  near  Straight  street:  pastor,  Rev.  S.  Washington,  Union  Avenue:  Union  avenue;  pastor, 
Rev.  J.  B.  McQuillan.    Fourth:  York  avenue,  corner  of  Tyler  street;  pastor,  Rev,  Walter  Gallant. 

Reformed. — First:  Division  street,  East  of  Straight  street;  pastor,  Rev.  J.  L.  Danner.  Second:  Corner 
of  Water  and  Temple  streets;  pastor.  Rev.  John  H.  Duryea,  D.D.  Broadway:  Broadway,  near  Paterson 
street;  pastor.  Rev.  N.  H.  Van  Arsdale.  Union:  Corner  of  Governor  and  Tyler  streets;  pastor,  Rev.  H.  E, 
Niese.  First  Holland:  Corner  of  Clinton  and  First  streets;  pastor,  Rev.  James  Huyssoon.  Sixth  Holland: 
Godwin  street,  near  Paterson  street;  pastor,  Rev.  H.  R.  Koopmau.  Holland  Sacjder:  Corner  of  River  and 
Bridge  streets;  pastor,  Rev.  L.  Reitdyk. 

Methodist  Episcopal — Cross  street:  Cross  street,  corner  of  Elm  street;  pastor.  Rev.  J.  I.  Boswell. 
Prospect  street:  Prospect  street,  near  Ellison;  pastor,  Rev.  S.  N.  Bebout.  Market  Street:  Market  street, 
opposite  Prince  street;  pastor,  Rev.  J.  H.  Dally.  Paterson  Avenue:  Paterson  avenue,  corner  of  Totowa  ave- 
nue: pastor,  Rev.  J.  A.  Gutteridge.  Grace:  Water  street,  near  Temple  street;  pastor,  Rev.  S.  P.  Ham- 
mond.    Sixth:  293  Main  street;  pastor,  Rev.  S.  W.  Decker. 

Methodist  Protestant — First:  Division  street,  nea~  Bridge  street;  pastor,  Rev.  J.  H.  Robinson. 
Second:  Main  street;  pastor,  Rev.  W.  S.  Hanks. 
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African  Methodist  Episcopal.— First:  North  First  street,  between  Arch  and  Clinton  streets;  paston 
Rev.  Anthony  G.  Lane.  Second:  Water,  comer  of  Temple  street;  pastor,  Rev.  William  Rowers.  Zion  : 
Godwin,  near  Bridge  street;  pastor,  Rev.  J.  H.  Hector. 

Congregational.— Broadway  Tabernacle:  Broadway;  pastor,  Rev.  S.  Bourne. 

Protestant  Episcopal  —St.  Paul's:  Market  street,  corner  of  Hamilton  street;  Rector,  Rev.  Edwin  B. 
Russell  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion:  Coiner  of  Carroll  and  Pearl  streets;  Rector,  Rev.  Charles 
Pelletreau. 

Roman  Catholic— St.  John  the  Baptist:  Corner  cf  Main  and  Grand  streets;  pastor,  Rev.  William  Mc- 
Nulty.  St.  Boniface,  German:  Corner  of  Main  and  Slater  streets;  pastor,  Rev,  Nicholas  Hens.  St.  Marys: 
Sherman  avenue,  nfar  Union  avenue;  pastor,  Rev.  James  Curran.  St.  Joseph's:  Corner  of  Market  and 
Carroll  streets:  pastor,  Rev.  Dr.  Smith.  St.  Bonaventure:  West  Paterson,  services  in  English  and  German: 
in  charge  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis. 

German  Lutheran. — St.  Paul's:  Van  Houten,  near  Prospect  street;  pastor,  Rev.  Herman  Steckholz. 

Jewish. — Congregation  B'nai  Jeshuruu:  Synagogue,  Van  Houten  street,  between  Washington  and  Bridge 
streets;  Rabbi,  Rev.  M.  Cohen. 

Chapels. — Westminster  (Presbyterian):  Spring  street;  pastor,  Rev.  L.T.  Shuler.  Fastside  (Prefbyfer- 
iau):  Twenty-ninth,  corner  of  Willis  street;  services  every  Sunday,  conducted  by  supplies.  Trinity  (Epis- 
copal): Totowa;  services  conducted  by  supplies.  Calvary  (Episcopal):  Riverside:  services  conducted  by 
supplies.  St.  Joseph's  (Roman  Catholic):  Totowa,  near  Lincoln  Bridge.  St.  Joseph's  (Roman  Catholic): 
at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital;  services  by  Hospital  Chaplain.  Beech  Street  Mission  (Methodist  Episcopal): 
Beech  street;  services  conducted  by  supplies.  City  Mission  (non-sectarian):  Corner  of  North  Straight  and 
Holsrnan  streets;  services  conducted  by  supplies.  Chapel  of  the  New  Church  (Swedenborgian):  No.  25 
Division  street;  pastor,  Albert  P.  Schack.  The  Westminster  and  Eastside  Chapels  have  applied  for  recogni- 
tion as  churches  by  the  Presbytery  and  will  probably  be  admitted  very  soon. 

CEMETERIES. 

One  of  the  features  of  Paterson  is  its  beautiful  cemetery,  called  Cedar  Lawn, 
lying  on  the  bank  of  the  Passaic  river,  near  Dundee  lake,  a  surpassingly  charming 
location  and  altogether  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Under  the  skillful  engineering  of 
General  Viele  it  has  been  laid  out  with  exquisite  taste,  and  every  year  Avitnesses  a 
remarkable  improvement  in  this  silently  beautiful  City  of  the  Dead.  The  success- 
ful carrying  out  of  this  most  important  step  in  Paterson's  progress  was  due  largely 
to  the  energy  and  public  spirit  of  Messrs.  E.  C.  Beckwith,  Adam  Carr,  John  J. 
Brown  and  Henry  A.  Williams,  the  first  officers  of  the  company,  which  was  organ- 
ized in  18G9,  the  cemetery  being  dedicated  September  19th  of  that  year.  Cedar 
Lawn  has  the  advantage  of  being  so  situated  that,  although  within  the  limits  of 
Paterson,  it  is  so  entirely  out  of  the  direct  line  of  the  city's  progress  as  to  render  it 
free  from  the  danger  of  encroachment  to  which  all  cemeteries  lying  in  the  imme- 
diate suburbs  of  large  cities  are  more  or  less  liable. 

A  large  amount  of  money  has  been  expended  in  beautifying  and  laying  the 
cemetery  out  in  avenues  and  walks  ;  the  land  has  in  many  places  been  raised 
and  its  natural  conformation  improved,  with  a  just  regard  to  making  the  grounds 
both  available  and  attractive.  The  natural  beauties  of  the  spot  have  been  greatly 
enhanced  by  a  tastefully  ordered  profusion  of  trees,  shrubbery  and  flowers.  Numer- 
ous monuments  of  artistic  design  have  been  erected,  and  additions  to  their  number 
are  constantly  being  made.  An  excellent  receiving  tomb  is  provided  for  the  use  of 
lot  owners  or  those  intending  to  purchase  lots.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  at  the 
close  of  1881  showed  that  during  the  fourteen  years  the  cemetery  had  been  in  exist- 
ence 1,590  lots  had  been  sold  to    about    1,800  proprietors.     The    interment   record 
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showed  3,921  original  interments  and  1,567  removals  from  other  grounds,  making 
5,488  interments  to  December  1st,  1881. 

What  are  known  as  the  Sandy  Hill  cemeteries,  belonging  to  different  denomi- 
nations, were  for  many  years  the  principal  burying  places  in  the  city,  but  since  the 
establishment  of  Cedar  Lawn  many  of  the  dead  are  being  transferred  to  the  new 
grounds,  where  they  will  be  far  removed  from  the  danger  of  disturbance  by  unsym- 
pathetic hands  which  threatens  the  old  cemeteries  in  the  heart  of  the  city  proper. 

A  shrewd  philosopher  in  social  science  has  said:  "  Let  me  see  the  burial  place 
of  a  people  and  I  can  tell  the  degree  of  taste,  refinement  and  kindly  feeling  that 
exists  among  them."  In  the  application  of  such  a  test  Paterson  has  nothing  to 
fear,  Cedar  Lawn  being  already  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cemeteries  in  the  State. 

The  present  officers  of  the  company  are:  Henry  B.  Crosby,  President;  John  H 
Hindle,  Vice-President ;  Garret  A.  Hobart,  Treasurer ;  George  H.  Albutt,  Secre- 
tary. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Cemetery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  at  Lincoln  Bridge,  and 
the  Lutheran  Cemetery,  at  "  The  Goffle,"  also  are  being  made  very  attractive,  and 
will,  in  time,  become  beautiful  grounds. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 


GASLIGHT  COMPANIES. 

^)l,HE  Paterson  Gaslight  Company  was  formed  as  early  as  1825,  but  little  was 
/■tl :  accomplished  by  it  until  about  1847,  when  some  Philadelphia  capitalists 
ij  took  hold  of  the  business  and  gas  works  were  established  in  Jersey  street, 
^If^?  at  the  canal  bank,  with  a  gasometer  in  Mulberry  street.  About  five  years 
later,  in  1852,  Main  street  was  first  lighted  with  gas.  After  struggling  against  ad- 
verse conditions  for  many  years  the  business  became  more  prosperous  and  a  few 
years  ago  very  extensive  works  were  built  at  Riverside,  which  were  greatly  enlarged 
during  1882,  when  the  necessary  appliances  were  added  to  make  gas  by  the  "  Lowe 
process,"  of  coal  oil  and  naptha,  as  Avell  as  from  coal  only,  as  formerly.  The  capital 
of  the  company  is  $275,000,  and  dividends  from  three  to  ten  per  cent,  per  annum 
have  been  declared  for  several  years  past.  John  Reynolds  is  President  of  the  com- 
pany, and  William  L.  Williams  Superintendent  of  the  works. 

The  Paterson  Gaslight  Company  supplied  the  city  street  lamps  until  1880,  when, 
the  People's  Gaslight  Company  having  been  formed,  the  contract  for  a  term  of  five 
years  was  competed  for,  and  the  last-named  company,  being  the  lowest  bidder,  re- 
ceived the  award.  This  company  manufactures  gas  from  petroleum,  and  in  the  short 
period  during  which  it  has  been  established  has  gained  a  firm  footing,  and  is  now 
supplying  a  large  number  of  consumers,  including  many  extensive  factories. 

SECRET  SOCIETIES. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  secret  societies  in  Paterson,  including  six  lodges 
of  the  Masonic  Order.  The  first  local  Masonic  organization  of  which  there  is  any 
record  was  "  Paterson  Orange  Lodge,"  founded  very  shortly  after  the  town  of  Pat- 
erson was  located,  and  granted  a  warrant  by  the  Grand  Lodge  in  1796.  The  organ- 
ization was  maintained  until  about  1825-6,  when  it  "  died  out,"  and  little  was  done 
among  members  of  the  Order  in  Paterson  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  when  Passaic 
Lodge,  No.  13,  was  organized,  mainly  by  former  members  of  the  pioneer  lodge,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  ascertained.  A  few  years  later  there  was  another  falling  away,  and 
Masonry  languished  from  about  1840  until  1853,  when   steps  were   taken   looking 
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toward  a  revival,  and  in  1854  Joppa  Lodge,  No.  29,  was  organized  and  began  a 
prosperous  existence,  with  Isaac  Van  Wagoner  as  W.  M.  Paterson  Orange  Lodge, 
No.  48,  was  formed  in  1856,  and  in  1857,  Benevolent,  No.  45.  Falls  City  Lodge  re- 
ceived a  warrant  about  18G7,  and  the  next  year  a  dispensation  was  granted  for 
the  formation  of  Ivanhoe,  No.  88.  Two  years  later,  in  1870,  Humboldt,  No.  114, 
largely  a  German  organization,  was  formed.  There  are  various  Councils,  Chapters, 
etc.,  connected  with  the  Order,  which  is  estimated  to  number  nearly  or  quite  one 
thousand  members  in  Paterson. 

Paterson  Odd  Fellows  can  boast  of  having  the  oldest  organization  of  the  Order 
in  the  State,  Benevolent  Lodge,  No.  2,  being  properly  No.  1,  as  conceded,  though 
through  some  informality  or  neglect  it  failed  to  receive  official  recognition  as  such. 
Odd  Fellows'  Hall  was  erected,  mainly  under  the  auspices  of  this  lodge,  in  1848.  Be- 
sides Benevolent,  there  are  Passaic  Lodge  No.  33,  organized  about  1870,  and  Indus- 
try Encampment,  No.  1,  also  of  this  Order.  There  are  two  Chapters  of  the  Order 
Eastern  Star — Martha  Washington  and  Miriam,  both  prosperous  organizations;  two 
lodges  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  a  numerous  and  successful  Order,  Fabiola  and 
Zeno  ;  one  lodge,  Germania  No.  7,  of  the  Order  of  Druids,  besides  an  almost  endless 
number  of  organizations  of  every  conceivable  character  and  formed  for  every  imag- 
inable object  connected  with  the  various  secret  societies  throughout  the  country. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

According  to  the  best  procurable  data  the  first  newspaper  published  within  the 
limits  of  Paterson  was  The  Bee  and  Paterson  Advertiser,  which  was  born  in  1816,  and 
the  second  in  order  of  time  was  The  Bergen  Express  and  Paterson  Advertiser,  born  a 
year  later.  Both  died  of  inanition,  each  at  the  age  of  about  one  year."  The  Co 
Avas  started  a  year  or  two  later,  and  was  more  tenacious  of  life ;  it  succumbed  about 
the  year  1821,  after  upward  of  three  years'  struggle.  The  Chronicle  was  contempor- 
ary and,  like  its  predecessors,  was  not  a  success.  After  a  few  years  the  name  was 
changed  to  The  Pcderson  Intelligencer,  a  more  prosperous  enterprise,  this  newspaper 
being  published  for  upward  of  thirty  years,  from  about  1825  to  1856.  An  instance 
of  the  intense  conservatism  of  the  first  editor  of  the  Chronicle  was  related  by  ex- 
Governor  Dickerson  in  bis  lecture,  in  1856,  before  the  Paterson  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, as  follows: 

;1 1  cannot  readily  forget  an  illustration  of  the  modesty  of  its  first  editor.  He  was  requested  to  pub- 
lish a  short  communication  against  the  British  government,  but  declined,  because,  as  he  very  modestly  and 
seriously  remarked,  he  was  not  willing  'to  get  into  a  political  squabble  with  the  London  Times.'  It  is,  how- 
ever, due  to  the  editor  to  say  that  this  was  soon  after  he  issued  his  first  Chronicle,  and  he  did  not  yet  kuow 
the  exact  extent  of  its  future  circulation. " 

According  to  ex-Governor  Dickerson  there  was  another  weekly  paper,  called 
the  Courier,  started  in  1833,  which  continued  to  be  published  under  that  title  until 
1836,  when  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Passaic  Guardian,  which  it  bore  until 
1846,  when  it  was  rechristened  the  Paterson    Guardian.     The  same   authority  gives 

*Ex-Governor  Philemon  Dickerson's  lecture  on  "  The  City  of  Paterson;  its  Past,  Present  and  Future," 
delivered  January  3 1st,  1856. 
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a  brief  account  of  the  Peojil*'*  Mirror,  established  in  1855,  and  the  Falls  City  Regis- 
ter, started  the  same  year,  both  being  weeklies ;  also,  of  the  Iron  Horse,  another 
weekly,  which  entered  upon  its  course  in  1856.  "So  that,"  said  the  lecturer,  "  we 
now  (1856)  have  five  weekly  newspapers  regularly  published,  and  I  have  not  yet 
heard  that  either  of  them  has  had  the  misfortune  to  get  into  a  political  squabble 
with  the  London  Times." 

Another  authority  describes  the  Mirror,  started  by  McGlellan  &  Halstead  in 
1855,  as  a  daily,  the  first  published  in  Paterson,  and  adds  that  in  1856  all  the  stock 
and  office  equipment  fell  into  the  hands  of  Col.  A.  B.  Woodruff,  who  about  that 
time  established  the  Independent  Democrat,  which  he  conducted  for  a  time  as  a 
"  straightout "  Democi*atic  journal,  after  which  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
brothers  Gihon,  James  L.  and  John  H.,  who,  one  after  the  other,  continued  it  for  a 
time,  lost  much  money  and  finalby  abandoned  it.  The  Iron  Horse  was  started  by 
William  Wright,  a  most  talented  and  versatile  gentleman,  afterward  editor  of  the 
Paterson  Press,  but  it  was  short-lived,  being  discontinued  about  one  year  from  the 
start,  Mr.  Wright  soon  after  establishing  a  campaign  paper  in  the  interest  of  General 
Fremont  for  President,  called  the  Republican,  afterward  consolidated  with  the  Guard- 
ian, which  was  first  published  as  a  daily  in  November,  1856,  Yanderhoven,  Irish 
A-  Wright,  proprietors.  Various  changes  were  made  in  the  newspapers  named,  but 
no  other  enterprises  of  note  were  started  until  several  years  subsequently. 

At  present  there  are  two  daily  (both  evening)  newspapers,  each  publishing  a 
weekly  edition,  four  weekly  and  one  tri-weekly. 

The  Guardian  has  been  a  daily  for  upward  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  was 
purchased  in  May,  1872,  of  Yanderhoven  k  Webb,  the  then  proprietors,  by  C.  M.  & 
A.  Herrick,  brothers,  formerly  of  the  New  York  Atlas,  which  was  the  first  Sunday 
newspaper  published  in  New  York  city,  having  been  founded  by  the  late  Anson 
Herrick,  the  father  of  the  above-named.  The  Guardian,  which  is  Democratic  in  poli- 
tics, is  ably  and  carefully  edited,  is  very  progressive,  independent  and  out- 
spoken, and  has  a  large  circulation,  which  is  rapidly  increasing.  Anson,  the  younger 
of  the  two  brothers,  died  in  1878,  leaving  Carleton  M.  Herrick,  who  has  been  editor 
from  the  time  of  the  purchase,  sole  proprietor. 

The  Press  was  founded  as  a  Republican  newspaper  in  September,  1863,  and  for 
a  short  time  was  edited  by  William  Wright,  before  alluded  to.  He  was  a  vigorous 
and  trenchant  journalist,  of  more  than  ordinary  ability.  He  was  succeeded  in  1865 
by  George  Wurts,  the  present  talented  editor  and  co-partner,  the  publishers  being 
Chiswell  &  Wurts.  Mr.  Wurts  has  been  engaged  in  journalistic  work  since  1861, 
leaving  the  position  of  associate  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Union  to  assume  his  present 
chair  of  editor-in-chief  in  1865.  Twice  within  the  first  four  years  of  its  existence 
the  Press  found  it  advantageous  to  expand  its  columns,  and  it  has  been  enlarged 
several  times  since.  Its  circulation  is  very  large  and  its  influence  widespread. 
Both  dailies  will  compare  favorably  in  every  respect  with  any  published  in  the 
State. 

The  Labor  Standard  is  neutral  in  politics  and,  as  the  name  indicates,  aspires 
to  represent  the  laboring  class.  J.  I'.  McDonnell  is  editor  and  publisher.  The 
Family  Herald  is  a  weekly  paper   issued   from   the   same   office.     The    Volksfreund, 
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edited  and  published  by  Charles  A.  Boeger,  and  which  is  independent  in  politics, 
has  grown  from  a  weekly  to  a  tri-weekly  and,  being  an  enterprising  sheet,  will 
doubtless  soon  take  its  place  with  the  dailies.  The  Home  Journal,  a  family  paper, 
with  more  than  a  strong  bias  toward  the  Temperance  movement,  is  owned  and  edited 
by  AY.  H.  H.  Bartram,  a  gentleman  of  very  excellent  ability,  both  as  a  writer  and 
a  public  speaker.  De  Tdegraaf  is  a  weekly  paper  published  in  Hollaiidische,  having 
a  considerable  circulation  both  in  Paterson  and  in  other  cities  where  there  is  a 
Holland  element.     Henry  Beeuwkes  is  editor  and  proprietor. 

THE  PATEKSON  MUSICAL  UNION. 

On  the  evening  of  November  24th,  1873,  at  a  meeting  of  a  number  of  gentlemen 
prominent  in   musical    circles,  steps    were   taken  in  the  direction  of  a  "  court  dress 
concert."     The  meeting  was  held  at  the  office  of  Isaac  F.  Boice,  and  among  those 
present  were  Messrs.  A.  H.  Decker,  H.  B.  Utter,  J.  C.  Christie,  L.  A.  Piaget,  J.  L. 
Stagg,  William    Clerihew,    James  Crooks,  E.  W.  Kohlsaat  and  George  T.  Bowlee. 
Mr.  Decker  was  chairman,  and  Mr.  Boice  secretary   of  the  meeting.     Committees 
were  appointed  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  and  to  secure,  if  possible,  the 
services,  as  conductor,  of  Florian  Oborski,  a  gentleman  who  had  already  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  musical  public,  though  a  comparatively  recent  arrival  in  Pater- 
son from  his  native  Poland.     All  this  was  accomplished,  and  on  January  13th,  1874. 
the  concert   was  given    at   the  Opera  House  and  proved  a  signal  success,  howrever 
considered,  the  financial  results  being  represented  by  the  sum  of  nearly  $500,  which 
was  devoted  to  a  charitable  purpose.     At  a  reunion   of  those   who    participated  in 
the  concert,  a  few  evenings  later,  Professor  Henry  Waters,  in  the  name  of  the  sing- 
ers wdio  participated,  presented  Mr.  Oborski  with  a  silver  mounted  ebony  baton  as 
a  token  of  their  appreciation  of  his  services    as   conductor.     The    more   prominent 
among  the  musical  jjortion  of  the  community,  believing  that  in  Mr.   Oborski  they 
had  discovered  a  good  leader,  as   well  as   conductor,  decided  to  hold  a  meeting  to 
organize  a  musical  association.     An  informal  meeting  was  first  held  at  Mr.  Boice's 
office,  and  afterward  another  meeting,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  H.  M.  Low,  when  the 
organization  was  completed  by  the  election  of  Henry  Waters,  President ;  James  C. 
Christie,  Vice-President;    I.  F.  Boice,  Secretary  :  Louis  A.  Piaget,  Treasurer;  Exe- 
cutive Committee:  J.  L.  Stagg,  A.  H.  Decker,   Howard  Utter,  Henry  Waters,  M.  C. 
Post;  Librarian,  M.  Barton;  Conductor,  Florian  Oborski;  Music  Committe:  J.  L. 
Stagg,   F.    Oborski,   J   C.   Christie.     Eleven  ladies  and  eleven   gentlemen   of   the 
"  court  dress  concert  "  chorus  were  present  at  this  meeting.     At  a  subsequent  meet- 
ing a  constitution  and  by-laws,  prepared  by  a  committee  consisting  of  E.  W.  Kohl- 
saat, L.  A.  Piaget  and  J.  L.  Stagg,  were  adopted,  Mr.  Oborski's  acceptance  of  the 
conductorship  was  received,  and  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  regular  rehearsals  of  the 
Association  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  which  is  still  occupied  for  the  purpose.     The  new 
organization  was  named  the  "Paterson  Musical  Union,"  and  its  object  is  set  forth 
in  the  second  article  of  its  Constitution,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"  The  object  of  the  Union  is  the  practice  and  improvement  of  its  members  io  choral  music,  both  sacred 
and  secular,  and  the  establishment  in  Paterson  of  a  permanent  institution  for  the  encouragement  and  pro- 
motion of  musical  talent." 
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The  first  public  rehearsal  of  the  Union  was  held  May  18th,  187-4,  when  Miss 
Campbell  and  Mrs.  G.  H.  Low  were  the  soloists.  The  programme  was  varied  and 
difficult ;  all  acquitted  themselves  well.  The  first  public  concert  was  given  in  the 
Paterson  Opera  House  on  Tuesday  evening,  June  16th,  1874,  and  was  an  artistic 
as  well  as  a  financial  success.  The  second  public  concert  was  given  December  3rd, 
1874,  and  the  second  public  rehearsal  occurred  February  1st,  1875,  in  St.  Paul's 
Chapel.     The  third  concert  was  given  April  27th,  1875. 

Thus  the  Union  progressed,  giving  its  public  rehearsals  and  concerts  from  time 
to  time,  these  entertainments  being  instructive  and  elevating  in  their  tendency. 
May  16th  and  17th,  1876,  the  Union  gave  a  Centennial  Festival,  which  was  a  notable 
triumph.  The  latest  appearance  of  the  Union  before  the  public  occurred  May 
25th,  1882,  when  a  public  rehearsal  was  given  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  to  a  re- 
fined and  appreciative  audience.  The  soloists  on  this  occasion  were  Misses  Duryea 
and  Kohlhaas,  and  Messrs.  Louis  A.  Piaget,  Frank  Frost  and  Wessels  Byerson. 
This  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  success  yet  achieved  by  the  organization,  and  it  be- 
came more  clearly  apparent  even  than  before  how  excellent  a  work  has  been 
accomplished  by  it  for  musical  art  in  Paterson. 

In  1878  the  Union  inaugurated  what  has  since  become  an  annual  Summer 
pleasuring,  by  an  excursion  to  Greenwood  Lake,  July  2nd  of  that  year.  From  the 
day  of  its  organization  the  Union  has  proven  a  musical  success,  and  its  financial 
condition  has  always  been  sound,  the  result,  it  must  be  said,  of  the  excellent  man- 
agement by  its  officers.  The  music  practiced  and  rendered  has  always  been  of  a 
high  order  ;  on  the  programmes  and  in  the  library  of  the  Union  are  to  be  found 
many  of  the  finest  and  most  difficult  works  of  the  old  masters,  among  the  highest 
and  best  known  to  the  world  of  musical  art.  The  active  membership  of  the  organ- 
ization is  88  ;  associate  members,  40  ;  honorary  members,  2.  The  officers  of  the 
I'nion  at  the  beginning  of  1882  were:  President,  Heber  Wells;  Vice-President, 
Catholina  Lambert ;  Secretary,  Isaac  F.  Boice  ;  Treasurer,  James  C.  Christie  ; 
Librarian,  Cornelius  S.  Terhune  ;  Assistant  Librarian,  George  Bainsey  ;  Conductor, 
Florian  Oborski  ;  Pianist,  Miss  Susan  W.  Greer.  But  one  death  has  occurred 
within  the  Union  since  its  organization,  that  of  Miss  Ella  Quin,  a  daughter  of  Dr. 
John  Quin,  and  a  most  estimable  young  lady,  who  died  April  15th,  1882,  sincerely 
mourned  by  her  fellow  members,  who  directed  their  Secretary  to  enter  a  suitable 
minute  on  the  records  in  regretful  memory  of  their  departed  associate. 

BANKING  INSTITUTIONS. 

Prior  to  1864  there  was  no  financial  institution  of  consequence  in  ,  Paterson  ; 
none,  certainly,  that  exerted  any  influence  favorable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  city. 
All  the  banks  save  one  had  passed  away,  several  of  them  bringing  disaster  in  their 
downfall,  and  all  of  them,  in  closing  up,  leaving  an  unpleasant  impression  as  to  the 
uncertainties  and  perils  of  banking,  and  misgivings  in  regard  to  the  fate  of  what- 
ever similar  institutions  might  succeed  them.  There  was  one  exception  to  the 
otherwise  universal  failure.  An  institution,  at  that  time  a  State  bank  of  small 
means,  but  which  afterward  grew  into  the  present  Second  National  Bank,  withstood 
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the  troublous  times,  but  it  afforded  little  convenience  to  the  business  portion  of  the 
community,  and  most  of  the  banking  and  insurance  accounts  were  kept  elsewhere. 
The  encouragement  to  economy,  too,  was  left  to  institutions  of  other  cities,  there 
being  no  savings  banks  in  Paterson. 

The  first  local  bank  of  which  there  is  any  record  was  the  Paterson  Bank,  incor- 
porated in  1815,  with  Daniel  Holsman  as  President  and  Andrew  Parsons  Cashier, 
and  a  capital  of  §200,000.  In  1816  what  was  afterward  known  as  the  "  Old  Bank" 
was  built  at  Xos.  217,  219  and  221  Main  street,  by  far  the  finest  building  in  Paterson 
at  the  time.  The  second  President  was  Judge  Garrabrandt  Van  Houten.  The 
bank  failed  June  2nd,  1829,  through  lack  of  sound  capital  and,  in  part,  also,  it  is 
said,  through  jealousy.  In  1831  the  institution  was  revived,  with  John  Travers  for 
President  and  J.  M.  Bedmond  Cashier,  and  it  survived  until  1837,  about  three  years, 
when  it  went  under  in  the  general  crash  of  that  year. 

The  People's  Bank  was  chartered  in  1821  with  a  nominal  capital  of  §250,000,  of 
which  $75,000  was  paid  in  a  few  years  later,  about  1832.  It  was  an  institution  that 
owed  its  existence  mainly  to  the  great  cotton  manufacturers,  A.  &  R.  Carrick, 
Alexander  Carrick  being  its  first  President.  The  location  was  at  first  at  the  corner 
of  Bank  and  Byerson  streets,  whence  it  was  removed  to  "  Boudinot,"  now  Yan 
Houten,  street,  near  Cross,  whence  it  was  removed  to  Xo.  172  Main  street,  whence 
it  was  removed  to  "  Congress,"  now  Market,  street,  opposite  Prospect  street, 
whence  it  was  removed,  and  for  the  last  time,  to  the  building  before  referred  to  as 
the  "  Old  Bank."  Alexander  Carrick  was  succeeded  as  President  by  Robert  Car- 
rick, who,  in  turn,  was  succeeded  by  George  Seeley,  Judge  D.  B.  Ogden  and  David 
Burnett,  in  the  order  named.  The  first  cashier  was  James  Xazro,  who  was  succeed- 
ed by  Henry  C.  Stinson,  a  sharp  Xew  Yorker,  who  seems  to  have  managed  the  busi- 
ness pretty  nearly  in  his  own  way.  The  bank  went  down  in  1851,  carrying  disaster 
with  it  to  mam*  of  the  hard-working  and  struggling  mechanics  and  business  men  of 
the  city.  The  public  indignation  was  very  great,  and  Bev.  Dr.  Hornblower,  then  a 
noted  clergyman  in  the  city,  preached  a  sermon  about  the  bank  failure,  taking  for 
his  text:  "  And  the  cup  was  found  in  Benjamin's  sack."  At  one  time  a  popular  out- 
break was  threatened,  vast  crowds  surging  about  the  residence  of  the  more  than 
suspected  cashier,  Stinson,  at  the  Northwest  corner  of  Market  and  Church  streets. 

The  Mechanics'  Bank  was  organized  in  1832,  one  Dr.  Sherman,  of  New  York 
city,  being  chief  promoter  of  the  enterprise.  Like  several  other  projects  of  a  finan- 
cial character  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  this  bank,  also,  was  the  development 
of  a  scheme  by  Xew  York  capitalists,  Xew  Jersey  being  regarded  at  the  time,  with 
Maryland,  Delaware  and  several  other  States,  as  excellent  ground  whereon  to  start 
wildcat  swindling  banking  institutions,  with  little  capital  and  of  no  real  value  to  the 
public.  The  usual  course  was  to  commend  the  institution  to  the  public  by  select- 
ing local  officers,  in  whom  the  people  would  repose  confidence.  Pursuant  to  this 
method,  Caleb  Munson  Godwin  was  chosen  President,  and  Brown  King  Cashier. 
The  bank  was  short-lived,  going  out  like  a  candle  snuff  about  1831,  at  less  than  two 
years  of  age.  Its  founder,  Dr.  Sherman,  was  afterward  confined  in  the  Xew  York 
State  prison  for  some  financial  swindling  operation.  The  bills  of  the  Mechanics' 
Bank  were  of  remarkable  appearance,  showing  a  railway  train  of  that  period  dashing 
onward  over  what  appeared  a  very  imperfect  track. 
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The  Cataract  City  Bank  was  the  next  institution  of  this  class  started  in  Pater- 
son by  New  York  operators.  John  Sherman,  of  the  Tenth  Ward  Bank,  New  York, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  enterprise.  The  charter  was  obtained  under  the  general 
banking  law  which  had  been  passed  not  long  before.  The  Cataract  City  had  no 
capital,  but  a  trilling  volume  of  deposits,  and  was  run  only  as  a  vehicle  through 
which  to  issue  notes  to  the  extreme  limit  allowed  by  law.  Several  of  the  principal 
operators,  including  Charles  Sandford  and  J.  M.  Beach,  were  convicted  of  swindling 
and  conspiracy,  and  sent  to  the  State  Prison,  where  Sandford  died. 

The  National  Bank  of  Paterson  was  organized  in  1862  under  the  general  law, 
and  was  operated  with  New  York  capital.  John  B.  Sarson  was  the  first  President ; 
the  location  was  in  a  small  building  in  lower  Main  street,  opposite  Fair.  Refusing 
to  reorganize  under  the  National  Banking  act,  the  officers  wound  up  the  institution; 
it  did  not  fail. 

The  Paterson  Savings  Bank  wras  a  small  concern,  with  not  more  than  $50,000 
on  deposit.  H.  O.  Hedge  was  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The  institution  was  weak 
from  the  start  and  soon  wound  up,  without  much  loss  to  any  one. 

The  Paterson  Fire  Insurance  Company  was,  in  its  day,  ranked  among  the 
banking  institutions  of  Paterson,  as  the  avowed  object  of  its  founders  was  to  aggre- 
gate capital  to  loan  ;  to  perform  the  double  office  of  gathering  and  spreading.  The 
institution  was  chartered  in  February,  1868  ;  it  was  organized  for  business  in  May, 
1872,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  ;  the  capital  was  increased  to  $200,000  in  the  latter 
part  of  1875,  and  shortly  after  it  succumbed  to  the  pressure  of  the  times,  causing  a 
heavy  loss  to  the  stockholders  and  others,  the  business  being  closed  up  by  a  re- 
ceiver. The  officers  were  :  John  J.  Brown,  President ;  F.  C.  Van  Dyk  and  D.  B. 
Beam,  Vice-Presidents;  E.  R.  Mason,  Treasurer;  Thaddeus  Sherman,  Secretary. 

The  Merchants'  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  also  a  banking  institution,  was 
chartered  in  February,  1872,  and  commenced  business  in  December  of  the  same 
year  Avith  a  paid-up  capital  of  $100,000.  This  institution  had  a  savings  department 
and  conducted  it  with  some  of  the  privileges  and  limitations  found  only  in  savings 
banks.  It  had  a  surplus  of  $9,100  after  three  years'  existence,  and  promised  to  be- 
come a  useful  institution,  but  the  same  cause  that  led  to  the  voluntary  closing  of 
the  Passaic  County  Savings  Bank  and  the  failure  of  the  Paterson  Insurance  Com- 
pany operated  adversely  to  this  institution,  and,  after  an  existence  of  about  six 
years,  it  went  down,  causing  great  embarrasment  and  considerable  loss  to  deposit- 
ors, the  assets  being  largely  locked  up  and  in  no  condition  to  realize  on.  Even  \\p 
to  the  close  of  1881  the  affairs  of  the  company  were  not  closed  up,  the  receiver  not 
being  able  to  sell  the  real  estate  at  satisfactory  prices.  The  officers  of  the  company 
were  :  C.  Lambert,  President ;  Alex.  King,  Yice  President ;  J.  F.  Preston,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer. 

The  Passaic  County  Savings  Bank  was  chartered  April  3rd,  1872,  and  commenced 
business  in  the  June  following.  Though  managed  by  careful  and  intelligent  men, 
the  panic  of  1873  and  the  consequent  shrinkage  in  business  and  values  acted  so 
adversely  on  the  institution  that  it  was  deemed  best  to  close  it  up,  which  was  done 
in  1878,  after  a  moderately  useful  career  of  about  six  years,  not  a  dollar  being  lost  to 
the  depositors.     Had  this  bank  been  continued  in  existence   a  few   years  longer  it 
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would  doubtless  have  become,  in  time,  one  of  tlie  most  important  financial  institu- 
tions of  the  city.  The  officers  were:  President,  William  G.  Watson;  Yice-Presidents, 
James  Booth  and  John  Dunlop  ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  John  W.  Bensen. 

THE  FIE  ST  NATIONAL  BANK. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1861  it  became  known  to  a  few  gentlemen  that  the  charter  of 
the  First  National  Bank,  which  had  been  organized  under  the  then  new  National 
Banking  law  (but  which  had  not  yet  fairly  commenced  business),  was  about  to  be 
surrendered,  and  that  application  to  the  banking  authorities  at  Washington  for 
closing  the  bank  had  already  been  made.  This  seemed,  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances of  an  absolute  dearth  of  banking  capital,  the  apparent  certainty  of  success 
of  a  well  managed  institution,  and  the  unprecedentedly  favorable  time  for  establish- 
ing a  bank,  to  be  little  less  than  a  crime.  A  vigorous  effort  was  made,  encounter- 
ing, of  course,  all  the  objections  and  all  the  unfavorable  impressions  before 
described,  which  resulted,  however,  in  saving  the  charter  and  establishing  the  pres- 
ent bank  with  the  moderate  capital  of  $100,000. 

So  fully  were  the  expectations  of  success  realized  that  only  a  few  months  inter- 
vened when  it  was  made  apparent  that  more  capital  could  be  usefully  and  profitably 
employed.  Being  already  a  success,  little  difficulty  was  found  in  increasing  the 
capital  to  8250,000,  which  was  done  January  1st,  1865. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1868,  the  capital  was  increased  to  8350  000  ;  and  on 
January  1st,  1870,  to  8100,000,  Avhich  is  the  present  nominal  capital.  Having  accu- 
mulated a  surplus  of  8150,000,  the  working  capital  is,  of  course,  8550,000.  The  bank, 
in  addition  to  the  earned  surplus,  has  paid  to  its  stockholders  dividends  equal  to 
nearly  eleven  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  of  all  taxes.  The  deposits,  as  shown  by  the 
reports,  reach  about  81,000,000.  It  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  soundest  banks  in  the 
State.  The  building  owned  by  the  corporation,  and  in  which  the  business  is  trans- 
acted, is  one  of  the  best,  most  imposing  and  most  costly  in  the  city,  being  perhaps 
the  most  ornamental  of  any  of  the  buildings  thus  far  erected.  It  is  of  iron,  four 
stories  high,  of  a  beautiful  style  of  architecture,  and  is  painted  white.  It  was 
erected  in  1871  by  J.  B.  &  J.  M.  Cornell,  of  New  York,  the  architect  being  G. 
Thomas,  also  of  that  city,  at  a  cost  of  $120,000.  The  building  committee  comprised 
John  J.  Brown,  E.  T.  Bell,  John  Swinburne,  John  Reynolds  and  W.  W.  Fairbanks. 
The  Post  Office  and  Western  Union  Telegraph  Office  occupy  the  first  floor  ;  the 
second  is  used  for  banking  and  for  the  bank  directors'  room  ;  the  third  and  fourth 
floors  are  devoted  to  offices,  etc.  The  second  floor  is  elegantly  fitted  up  for  the 
business  of  the  bank,  the  walls  being  frescoed  and  the  counters  having  panels  of 
marble,  trimmed  with  Scotch  granite.* 

*The  first  directors  of  this  bank  were:  John  J.  Brown,  John  Cooke,  John  Reynolds,  John  Swinburne, 
Heury  B.  Crosby,  John  N.  Terhuue,  J.  P.  Hunloon,  J.  S.  Christie,  Edward  C.  May,  Patrick  Curran,  William 
Gledhill,  Henry  M.  Low  and  George  M.  Stinson.  Officers:  John  J.  Brown,  President;  J.  S.  Christie,  Vice- 
President;  E.  Theo.  Bell,  Cashier. 

Present  directors:  Messrs.  Brown,  \V.  O.  Faverweather,  Reynolds,  Swinburne,  Crosbv,  Terhune,  Hun- 
toon,  John  T.  Spear,  Henry  A.  Williams,  Garret  D.  Voorhis,  E.Theo.  Bell  and  Alex.  W.  Rogers.  Officers: 
John  J.  Brown,  President;  E.Theo.  Bell,  Vice-President;  A.  Fardon,  Cashier. 
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SECOND  NATIONAL  BANK. 

This  bank,  now  one  of  the  permanent  and  flourishing  institutions  of  the  city, 
grew  out  of  the  Passaic  County  National  Bank,  which,  before  the  passage  of  the 
National  Banking  law,  was  a  State  bank,  known  for  many  years  as  the  Passaic 
County  Bank.  As  before  mentioned,  this  was  the  only  exception  to  the  utter  dearth 
of  financial  institutions  in  the  city.  This  bank  was  chartered  in  1865  and  com- 
menced business  February  2nd  of  that  year.  In  1871  it  was  reorganized.  A  board 
of  directors  of  well  known  business  men  were  brought  into  its  management,  and 
ever  since  it  has  been  a  successful  and  useful  institution.  Its  present  capital  is 
$150,000 ;  its  surplus,  $19,000 ;  average  deposits,  $350,000  ;  regular  dividends  are 
paid  of  eight  to  ten  per  cent,  per  annum.* 

PATEKSON  SAVINGS  INSTITUTION. 

For  a  long  time  prior  to  1869  there  was  felt  to  be  a  great  need  of  an  institution 
for  savings.  No  encouragement  could  be  given  for  savings  in  small  sums,  for  there 
was  no  place  of  deposit  where  interest  was  paid.  Neither  was  there  any  place  for 
the  aggregation  of  capital  to  be  used  for  permanent  loans.  The  only  savings  bank 
ever  established  in  the  city  had,  with  the  other  banks,  passed  away,  leaving  the  like 
flavor  of  instability  and  insecurity.  This  made  the  organization  of  a  savings  bank 
a  work  of  boldness  as  well  as  one  of  delicacy. 

To  give  confidence  to  a  community  not  over  credulous  as  to  the  security  and 
permanency  of  such  banks,  the  Savings  Institution  was  organized  not  onl}T  with  all 
the  limitations  and  safeguards  of  ordinary  savings  banks,  but  with  the  addition  of  a 
guaranteed  capital  stock  ;  copying  the  liability  of  stockholders  from  the  National 
Banking  law,  which  carries  with  it  a  liability^  of  not  only  the  capital  stock  sub- 
scribed, but  an  ecpial  amount  in  addition,  all  of  which  is  by  law  made  liable  for  any 
debts  due  from  the  institution.  It  was  chartered  April  2nd,  1869,  and  commenced 
business  on  the  first  of  the  following  month.  The  success  of  the  effort  fully  justi- 
fied the  expectations  of  its  managers.  Its  growth  will  be  indicated  by  the  record 
of  the  net  deposits  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  as  follows  : 

May  1st,  1870 $104,422  00  I  May  1st,    187G $764,070  32 

"     "     1871 203,026  00  |       •'     "      1877   778,613  99 

"     "     1872   435,445  00  1       "     "      1878 561,540  45 

"     "     1873   558,589  00|       "     "      1879 728,943  90 

"     "     1.S74   509,55100  1       "     "      1880 1,098,808  31 

"     "     1875 643,768  88|      "     "      1881 1,494,587  15 

The  funds  have  been  loaned  so  as  to  aid,  as  fully  as  safety  would  warrant,  the 
business  and  building  interests  of  the  city.t 

*The  directors  are:  James  Jackson,  John  Dunlop,  James  M.  Row,  F.  C.  Van  Dyk,  James  Blundell, 
Edward  Osborne,  Samuel  Nathan,  Peter  Derernus,  G.  I.  Blauvelt  and  S.  Smith,  Officers:  James  Jackson, 
President  ;  F.  C.  Van  Dyk,  Vice-President;  James  M.  Row,  Cashier. 

fThe  first  board  of  trustees  were:  Robert  Hamil,  John  Reynolds,  John  J.  Brown,  Josiah  P.  Huntoon, 
Henry  B.  Crosby,  John  Swinburne,  Edward  C.  May,  John  Hopper,  Patrick  Curran,  John  N.  Terhune,  J. 
S.  Christie,  \V.  W.  Fairbanks,  Andrew  Derrom  and  E.  Tbeo.  Bell.  Officers:  Robert  Hamil,  President; 
Andrew  Derrom,  Vice-President;  E.  Theo.  Bell,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Present  Board:  Messrs.  Reynolds,  Brown,  Huntoon,  Crosby,  Swinburne,  Hopper,  Terhune,  Bell,  G.  D. 
Voorhis,  Robert  S.  Hughes,  A.  S.  Allen.  E.  B.  King,  J.  H.  Robinsou,  G.  A.  Hobart,  H.  A.  Williams,  John  T. 
Spear  and  Peter  Banuigan.  Officers:  John  Reynolds,  President:  11.  B.  Crosby,  Vice-President;  Edo  I. 
Merselis,  Secretary  ami  Treasurer. 
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The  total  aggregate  of  funds  in  the  three  existing  financial  institutions  of  Pat- 
erson  may  be  set  down  as  follows  : 

First  National  Bank 81,000,000  00 

Second  National  Bank 350,000  00 

Taterson  Savings  Institution 1,700,000  00 

Total $3,050,000  00 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 


EDUCATIONAL. — Schoolmasters  of  the  Olden  Time. — Paterson's 
Free  School  System,  Etc. 

,f*£4k  ITER  mueli  patient  research  it  is  clear  that  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Paterson,  and  vicinity  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  subject  of 
education.  Of  learning,  books  and  schools  the  rude  forefathers  of  the 
hamlet  knew  little,  as  a  general  thing,  and  cared  less.  The  most  diligent 
inquiry  results  in  but  little  information  being  gained.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
about  the  year  1790  one  Thomas  Wells  kept  a  private  school  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Bend  or  "  Bocht,"  in  one  of  those  old  houses  described  in  a  foregoing  chapter 
devoted  to  an  "  Outline  of  Local  History."  There  was  also  another,  which  was 
first  kept  in  a  little  house  between  the  old  Van  Piper,  now  the  Samuel  S.  Sherwood, 
residence,  and  that  of  the  Terhunes,  by  a  man  named  William  Jenner,  and,  after 
him,  by  one  Henderson. 

The  principal  school  of  all  in  that  day  was  without  doubt  the  "Wesel  School," 
located  where  Peter  Van  Houten's  residence  now  is,  at  the  corner  of  Market  street 
and  the  Wesel  road,  just  before  the  bridge  is  reached.  To  this  the  children  of  most 
residents  along  the  "York  road"  wended  their  way  Summer  and  Winter,encountering 
inclemency  of  the  weather  and  other  hardships,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  distance, 
that  would  make  the  masters  and  misses  of  the  present  day,  enjoying  the  privileges 
of  our  excellent  educational  s}7stem,  open  their  eyes  in  amazement. 

The  "  Wesel  School "  was  a  most  primitive  structure,  40x25  feet  in  extent, 
with  walls  eight  feet  high,  of  stone  laid  in  clay  or  mud  mortar.  Here  the  school- 
master lived  and  taught.  It  is  recorded  that  by  the  year  1820  the  clay  mortar  had 
fallen  out  between  the  stones  and  the  walls  were  so  full  of  air  holes  that  the  old 
structure  gained  the  name  of  "  the  Bellows."  At  this  date  the  teacher  re- 
ceived twelve  shillings  per  quarter  for  each  pupil  if  he  "  found  "  himself,  or  ten 
shillings  if  he  "  boarded  round."*  Up  to  1810  there  was  no  bridge  across  the  river 
within  three  miles  of  the  "  Wesel  School,"  and  in  Summer  those  children  living  on 
the  opposite  side  were  ferried  over  ;  in  Wioter  they  crossed  on  the  ice.  This  school 
was  fairly  typical  of  the  early  country  schools  of  the  time,  and  very  much  as  the}" 
may  be  found  even  now  in  remote  country  districts. 

*  Historical  Sketch  of  Schools  in  Paterson,  by  William  Nelsou,  1S77. 
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SCHOOLMASTERS  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

Besides  Jenner,  who  taught  the  "  Wesel  School "  first  about  1798,  and  again, 
after  several  years'  absence — during  which  he  taught  at  Preakness — from  1813  to 
1815,  about  which  date  he  disappeared  and  "was  never  again  seen  in  this  vicinity, 
there  was  his  successor,  Joseph  Henderson,  briefly  alluded  to,  who  is  represented 
as  "  an  old  tyrant,"  who  taught  the  "  Wesel  School  "  from  1802  to  1806^7,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Bernard  Sheridan,  an  intelligent  Irishman  with  a  marked  brogue. 
He  kept  the  school  up  to  a  very  high  standard  ;  so  much  so,  that  he  had  as  many 
as  seventv  pupils  at  one  time,  and  children  came  as  much  as  three  or  four  miles  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  instruction.  He  was  teaching  there  in  1811,  as  appears  by 
the  following  communication  in  the  Newark  Sentinel  in  June  of  that  year  : 

"  On  Saturday  last  a  school  exhibition  was  held  iu  Mr.  B.  N.  Sheridan's  school, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  TVeazel,  near  Paterson  ;  and  it  is  but  due  justice  to  Mr. 
Sheridan  (considering  the  short  period  of  tuition)  to  say  that  his  pupils  exceeded 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  their  parents,  as  well  as  the  numerous  audi- 
ence who  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present  at  the  exhibition." 

On  Sheridan's  tombstone,  in  the  First  Reformed  Churchyard  at  Passaic  City, 
is  this  flattering  tribute  to  his  undoubted  worth  : 

"  Here  lies  an  honest  man  at  rest, 
As  ever  God  in  his  image  blest. 

A  friend  of  man,  a  friend  of  truth; 

A  friend  of  age,  a  guide  of  youth. 
If  there's  another  world  he  lives  in  bliss; 
If  there  is  none  he  made  the  best  of  this." 

Other  teachers  at  the  Wesel  were  Thomas  Gould,  who  taught  there  about 
1820;  Jacob  Goetschius,  who  had  a  wide  reputation  for  "  taking  the  hide  off'' 
his  pupils,  and  Bryant  Sheys,  another  learned  Irishman,  who  taught  until  1828  and 
died  soon  after.  Sheys  was  a  man  of  excellent  parts,  but  too  fond  of  the  social 
glass  His  eldest  son  was  a  natural  artist,  who  one  day  seeing  Thomas  Paine  in  a 
butcher  shop  hastily  made  an  excellent  sketch  of  him  on  the  butcher's  block, 
and  thus  secured  what  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  portrait  of  Paine  in  existence, 
that  noted  freethinker  being  morbidly  averse  to  sitting  to  an  artist.  This  singu- 
larly-obtained sketch  was  for  many  years  to  be  seen  at  the  old  "  Museum  Hotel," 
at  the  Northeast  corner  of  Main  and  Smith  streets,  Paterson. 

One  Carpenter  succeeded  Sheys  at  Wesel.  After  him  came  another  teacher 
who  remained  but  a  few  weeks.  He  dismissed  the  school  one  Saturday  nio-kt. 
promising  the  pupils  a  sound  flogging  on  the  following  Monday  morning,  for  some 
real  or  fancied  misbehavior.  But  alas  for  human  frailty  !  That  very  night  he  vis- 
ited a  tavern  at  the  Broadway  bridge,  got  drunk,  fell  to  fighting,  and  received  two 
such  black  eyes  and  such  a  general  battering  that  he  was  ashamed  to  be  seen  again 
by  his  pupils,  and  left  the  country  for  parts  unknown.  And  so  the  children's  quak- 
ing hearts  on  that  gloomy  Monday  morning  were  once  more  full  of  gladness." 

The  old  school  house,  which  had  stood  time's  ravages  for  unknown  years,  at  last 
fell  into  a  state  of  hopeless  decay,  and  about  1835  was  torn  down  and  replaced  by  a 
neat  little  frame  building.     This  was  supported  as  a  "  Union  "  school  by  the  neigh- 

*  Xelson. 
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boring  families  on  both  sides  of  the  river  until  about  ten  years  ago,  when  the  State 
law  required  all  school  districts  to  lie  wholly  in  one  county.  The  people  on  the 
Bergen  County  side  of  the  river  set  about  building  a  schoolhouse  of  their  own,  and 
soon  the  venerable  landmark  was  removed,  and  the  Wesel  schoolhouse  is  no  more. 

Within  six  or  eight  years  after  Paterson  was  founded,  or  about  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  a  schoolhouse  was  built  at  the  Southeast  corner  of  Broadway  and  Pros- 
pect street — one  story  high,  of  frame,  about  20x30  feet  in  area.  The  first  teacher 
was  named  Smith,  who  was  succeeded  by  Joseph  Sherburne,  who  taught  there  un- 
til May  1st,  1805,  paying  the  S.  U.  M.  £3  rent  per  annum,  and  eight  shillings  for 
the  rent  of  a  stove.     Bryant  Sheys  also  taught  there  for  some  time.* 

Thomas  Wills  was  one  of  the  last  teachers  in  this  building,  about  1820.  Wills 
taught  in  and  about  Paterson  (especially  at  Wagaraw)  for  perhaps  thirty  years,  and 
was  highly  esteemed.  He  died  February  7th,  1823,  and  lies  interred  in  the  old  To- 
towa  burying  ground. 

As  early  as  1791  the  Society  for  Establishing  Useful  Manufactures,  at  the  sug- 
gestion and  request  of  their  agent,  Peter  Colt,  established  a  Sunday-school  for  the 
gratuitous  instruction  of  the  children  employed  in  their  factory  and  all  others  who 
would  attend;  and  proper  funds  were  appropriated  for  the  purpose.  This  was 
probably  the  first  Sunday-school  ever  established  in  this  State,  and  did  much  honor, 
as  well  to  the  man  who  suggested  it,  as  to  the  company  who  encouraged  it ;  but  it 
continued  for  a  short  time  only,  as  the  Society  soon  ceased  their  operations. 

In  1799  a  public  boarding-school  was  established  by  the  Rev.  John  Phillips 
and  his  wife,  for  the  education  of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  young  ladies' 
school  was  kept  in  the  large  wooden  building  then  standing  on  Market  street,  op- 
posite Congress  Hall,  which  was  afterwards  converted  into  a  machine-shop,  and  de- 
stroyed by  fire  many  years  ago.  The  young  men  were  taught  in  a  wooden  building 
then  standing  on  Market  street  near  Main,  the  site  of  the  present  Masonic  Hall. 
These  schools  were  well  attended  for  two  years,  when  they  were  discontinued. 
Another  Sunday-school  was  established  in  1814  and  continued  for  some  time  by 
Aaron  and  Robert  King.  From  that  period  until  1829  there  is  very  little  reliable 
information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  school  interest. 

Passing  over  the  intervening  period,  in  which  nothing  remarkable  was  done  in 
the  cause  of  education,  it  is  found  that  it  was  in  1854,  under  the  provisions  of  an 
act  approved  on  March  9th  of  that  year,  that  Paterson  first  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tage of 

A  FREE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

Prior  to  that  time  the  only  system  of  gratuitous  education  was  that  commonly 
in  vogue  in  country  districts  or  townships,  the  taxpayers  coming  together  annually 
and  voting  a  stated  sum  for  school  purposes  for  the  ensuing  year.  In  1853  the  sum 
thus  voted  in  Paterson  was  but  $700,  which  was  expended  mainly  in  the  tuition  of 
children  of  the  poorer  classes,  whose  parents  were  unable  to  send  them  to  any  of 
the  numerous  private  schools  then  existing.  Of  this  amount  during  the  year  re- 
ferred to  two  hundred  dollars  were  devoted  to  the    maintenance  of   a   school  then 

*  Vide  Nelson's  History. 
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held  in  a  building  next  to  the  Cross  Street  Methodist  Church,  and  having  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  150  pupils,  and  five  hundred  dollars  toward  that  of  another  school, 
with  about  300  pupils,  located  in  the  block  West  of  Main  street  and  between  Elli- 
son and  Van  Houten  streets.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  these  schools 
were  also  aided  by  a  State  appropriation  of  a  few  hundred  dollars.  Admission  was 
secured  upon  tickets  issued  by  the  Trustees.  The  expenditure  of  the  school  fund 
was  made  upon  the  basis  of  who  would  contract  to  teach  the  most  children  for  the 
least  monev- 

But  this  meagre  system  could  not  long  supply  the  demand  for  popular  educa- 
tion, and  in  the  third  year  after  the  city's  incorporation,  to  wit  :  in  1851,  Col.  An- 
drew Derrom,  William  Gledhill,  John  J.  Brown,  Benjamin  Buckley  and  other  pub- 
lic-spii*ited  citizens  secured  the  passage  of  a  supplement  to  the  Act  of  incorporation, 
establishing  a  "  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Paterson,"  consisting  of  three 
School  Commissioners  from  each  ward  of  the  city  (this  number  has  since  been  re- 
duced to  two).  Under  this  law  Col.  Derrom  was  appointed  first  President  of  the 
Board,  as  well  as  City  Superintendent.  He  and  his  fellow  workers,  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  the  present  venerable  City  Comptroller,  William  Swinburne,  at 
once  bent  themselves  to  the  task  of  modeling  a  complete  and  well  organized  free 
school  system,  of  which  all,  rich  and  poor,  might  avail  themselves.  Putting  them- 
selves in  communication  with  Horace  Greeley,  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  then,  as 
always  in  his  bus}*  life,  an  active  patron  of  educational  interests,  and  other  pro  mi- 
nent  instructors,  they  visited  the  schools  of  New  York  city,  carefully  noted  them 
in  all  their  details  and  then  set  about  the  work  before  them.  At  once  the  public 
schools  of  Paterson  became  both  popular  and  useful.  The  best  people  sent  their 
children,  and  upon  the  plain,  time-worn  records  of  those  years  may  be  found  scores 
of  familiar  names  of  those  who  are  now  numbered  among  the  most  honorable  and 
useful  citizens.  It  was  under  such  happy  auspices  as  these  that  the  free  school 
system  of  Paterson  was  inaugurated.  Within  the  first  three  years  the  new  Board 
expended  about  $50,000  in  the  erection  of  school  buildings  and  for  various  other 
purposes.  The  structure  on  Yan  Houten  street,  near  Washington,  now  School  No. 
1,  was  first  built,  in  1856;  next  followed,  in  1857,  the  building  on  Main  street, 
near  Slater,  now  known  as  School  No.  3.  An  eloquent  address,  delivered  by  the 
late  Daniel  Barkalow,  at  the  dedication  of  this  edifice,  on  June  15,  1857,  was  print- 
ed by  order  of  the  Board,  and  is  still  preserved.  School  No.  I,  on  Temple  street, 
was  the  next  school  building  erected,  to  supply  the  growing  wants  of  that  portion 
of  the  city  lying  on  the  North  side  of  the  Passaic  river. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  decade  beginning  with  the  year  1860  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  city  demanded  still  further  school  accommodations.  In  1867  School  No.  5 
( Totowa)  and  in  1868  School  No.  8  (Newark  road)  were  erected.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  School  No.  6  in  1870,  No.  2  in  1871,  No.  7  in  1873,  No.  9  in  1871  and  No. 
10  in  1875.  No.  11  is  now  being  built,  in  the  Fifth  Ward,  and  No.  12,  in  the  First 
Ward,  will  speedily  follow,  temporary  schools  being  established  in  both  districts 
already  at  the  close  of  1881.  No.  5,  formerly  of  frame,  has  been  replaced  by  an 
imposing  brick  structure,  finished  in  1870. 

The  growth  of  the  system  of  schools  in  Paterson  has  been  commensurate  with 
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that  of  the  city  itself.  The  population  of  the  city  has  doubled  within  the  last  fif- 
teen years,  and  strenuous  efforts  have  been  necessary  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom 
the  management  of  the  educational  interest  has  been  entrusted.  Although  the 
growth  of  the  city  has  rapidly  advanced,  the  demands  have  been  promptly  met,  and 
the  school  system  has  steadily  developed  into  greater  proportions.  The  schools 
are  classified  as  follows  :  Normal,  Normal  Training,  High,  Grammar  and  Primary. 
The  Normal  Training  Class  and  the  High  School  meet  in  School  No.  6,  corner  of 
Ellison  and  Summer  streets ;  there  are  Grammar  Departments  in  Schools  Nos.  1,  2, 
3,  1,  5,  6,  10  and  11,  and  Primary  Departments  in  each  of  the  twelve  schools.  The 
object  of  the  Normal  School,  which  is  presided  over  by  the  excellent  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  E.  V.  De  Graff,  is  to  instruct  teachers  in  the  different  meth- 
ods and  principles  of  teaching ;  to  familiarize  them  with  the  course  of  study,  to 
increase  their  knowledge  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching ;  in  brief,  to  teach 
texchers  how  to  teach.  In  the  Normal  Training  Class,  which  is  composed  of  pupils 
who  have  completed  the  High  School  course,  the  studies  pursued  are  mental  and 
moral  philosophy,  and  the  science  of  teaching,  together  with  practical  work  in 
teaching,  under  the  criticism  of  the  members  and  the  Principal  of  the  High  School. 
The  studies  pursued  in  the  Primary  classes  are  reading,  arithmetic,  language,  pen- 
manship, spelling  and  oral  instruction  in  geography,  drawing  and  the  elementary 
natural  sciences.  The  studies  pursued  in  the  Grammar  Departments,  in  addition  to 
those  of  the  Primary,  are  history,  grammar,  geography  and  drawing  ;  to  these  are 
added  in  the  High  School  algebra,  geometry,  English  literature,  physiology,  rhe- 
toric, physical  geograph}%  civil  government,  philosophy,  chemistry,  astronomy  and 
bookkeeping. 

At  the  present  date  (early  in  1882)  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  employment 
of  the  Board  is  122,  12  principals  and  110  teachers,  the  salaries  averaging  in  the 
aggregate  about  §7,000  per  month.  The  total  payments  on  teachers'  pay-rolls  for 
the  fiscal  year  1880-1  (10  months)  were,  for  the  day  schools,  $72,977.98  ;  for  the 
evening  schools,  $2,580.86  ;  total  expenditures  of  Board  of  Education,  including 
cost  of  day  schools,  evening  schools  and  Normal  School,  $81,909.68.  The  highest 
salary  paid  is  to  the  Principal  of  the  High  School,  81,800  ;  the  lowest,  in  the  Pri- 
mary Departments,  $375.  In  1867  the  number  of  children  between  5  and  18  years 
of  age  in  Paterson  was  7,093  ;  in  1868,  7,903  ;  in  1869,  7,661 ;  in  1870,  9,225  ;  in  1871. 
10,029  ;  in  1872,  10,625  ;  in  1873,  11,701 ;  in  1871,  11,919 ;  in  1875,  11,028  ;  in  1877> 
12,193  ;  in  1880,  13,672  ;  in  1881,  11,712. 
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PRESIDENTS    AND    SECRETARIES    OF    EDUCATIONAL   BOARDS  AND 
CITY  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1851 
1855 
1856 
1*57 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
]m;s 

1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1--  i 
1881 
1882 


PRESIDENTS. 


Andrew  Derrom,* 
Andrew  Derrorn, 
Andrew  Derrom, 
Andrew  Derroni, 
Cornelius  S.  Van  Wagoner, 
Cornelius  S.  Van  Wagoner. 
Cornelius  S.  Van  Wagoner, 
William  Swinburne, 
Josiah  P.  Huntoon, 
John  C.  Westervelt, 
■John  Cooke, 
John  Cooke, 
William  S.  Hudson, 
Heury  L.  Butler, 
Henry  L.  Butler, 
Henry  L.  Butler, 
Henry  L.  Butler, 
George  B.  Day, 
George  B.  Day, 
Isaac  Van  Houten, 
Isaac  Van  Houten, 
George  L.  Catlin, 
Alexander  T.  Groser, 
William  L.  Bacuber, 
William  L.  Baniber, 
William  L.  Bamber, 
Watts  Cooke, 
John  I.  Holt, 
John  R.  Curran. 


SECRETARIES. 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Andrew  Derrom, 
Andrew  Derrom, 



Lewis  R.  Stelle, 

Andrew  Derrom, 

James  Stiles, 

Andrew  Derrom, 

Victor  Aldri  !ge, 

Cornelius  S-  Van    Wagoner, 

Charles  E.  Van  Buren.t 

Cornelius  S.    Van  Wagoner, 

Horace  0.  Hedge, 

Cornelius  S.  Van    Wagoner, 

Hamilton  Arnot, 

William  Swinburne, 

Ezra  S.  McClellan, 

Ezra  S.  McClellan, 

Samuel  C.  Hosford, 

Samuel  C    Hosford, 

William  Swinburne, 

William  Swinburne, 

William  Swinburne, 

William  Swinburne, 

William  Swinburne, 

William  Swinburne, 

William  Swinburne, 

William  Swinburne, 

William  Swinburne, 

William  Swinburne, 

William  Swinburne, 

William  Swinburne, 

William  Swinburne, 

William  Swinburne, 

P.  A   Youugblood, 

William  Swinburne, 

Vernon  Boyle. 

Samuel  C.  Hosford, 

Vernon  Koyle, 

John  Laird. 

Vernon  Royle, 

William  J.  Rogers. 

Vernon  Royle, 

William  J.  Rogers, 

Vernon  Royle, 

William  J.  Rogers, 

Vernon  Royle, 

William  J.  Rogers, 

Ye rnou  Royle, 

William  J.  Rogers, 

Edward  A.  Meller, 

William  J.  Rogers, 

Edward  A.  Heller, 

Esmond  V.  DeGraff, 

Edward  Royle, 

Esmond  V.  DeGraff. 

Edward  Royle. 

Esmond  V.  De  Graff. 

*  The  reports  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  years  1854-1,  which  were  lost,  but  have  recently  been 
discovered,  show  that  Colonel  Andrew  Derrom  was  President  and  Superintendent  during  those  years,  as 
well  as  in  1856-57.  His  report  for  the  year  ending  October  31st,  1851,  shows  that  the  salaries  paid  to 
teachers  at  this  time  were  about  S500  for  the  highest,  and  some  of  the  teachers  did  not  receive  more  than 
§50  per  year. 

t  Resigned  in  November,  and  John  C.  Westervelt  elected. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 


THE  GREAT  FALLS  OF  THE  PASSAIC, 

P  to  about  the  year  1680  there  were  no  white  settlers  within  hearing  of  the 
Great  Falls  of  the  Passaic,  and  even  the  native  sons  of  the  soil  were  few  in 
its  neighborhood.  The  primeval  forest  clothed  the  hills  about,  and  the 
meads  and  vales  afforded  pasture  for  the  bounding  deer,  which  as  yet  knew 
not  the  rifle's  sharp  report.  The  river  and  its  several  tributaries  flowed  seaward, 
utterly  free  and  unhindered,  dancing  over  their  shingly  beds,  tumbling  over  rocks, 
dashing  down  precipices  or  pausing  at  deep  pools  wherein  the  shining  denizens  of 
the  water  loved  to  linger.  No  thought  of  curbing  acd  utilizing  these  streams  had 
ever  occurred  to  the  indolent  Indian,  as  he  lazily  floated  in  his  canoe  or  angled  in 
the  populous  waters.  All  was  free  and  unconfined,  as  it  had  existed  from  time  im- 
memorial. "A  Careful  Description  of  the  Mural  Wonders  About  Paterson  and 
its  Vicinity,"  etc,  was  published  at  the  Guardian  office  by  Yanderhoven,  Irish  & 
Co.,  in  1859  ;  from  this  we  quote  : 

The  Indian  name  for  the  Falls  of  the  Passaic  was  Totowa,  which  in  their  abo- 
riginal language  signified  "  to  sink,  or  to  be  forced  doicn  beneaih  the  water  by  weight ;" 
and  long  after  the  red  man  had  left  the  place  the  name  of  Totowa  Falls  designated 
the  spot.  The  country  about  the  Falls  was  also  called  Totowa,  and  the  region  on 
the  North  side,  from  the  river  to  the  second  greenstone  range  of  mountains  beyond, 
still  retains  the  name. 

The  Indians  who  inhabited  this  part  of  the  country  were  a  tribe  of  Delawares, 
called  Sawhicans,  whom  De  Laet  characterized  as  "  a  very  decent  people,  but  always 
at  war* with  those  Manhatae  "  who  lived  upon  what  is  now  New  York  and  the  sur- 
rounding shores.  Honest,  simple  and  harmless,  unless  aggrieved,  they  were  noble 
specimens  of  the  American  race,  and  rarely  interfered  with  the  conscientious  and 
peaceable  Hollanders  who  came  to  settle  in  their  midst.  The  Passaic,  or  "  Pasha- 
wick,"  signified  a  river  with  a  valley, in  comparison  to  the  "  Hackensack"  which  ex- 
pressed a  river  in  the  marsh.  It  is  a  pity  the  traditions  of  the  Indians  in  this  part 
of  the  country  were  not  preserved  ;  but  the  Dutch  were  too  "  matter  of  fact "  to  con- 
sider their  history  or  their  fate  of  the  least  importance.  The  whole  province  in 
1618  contained  but  about  two  thousand,  who  were  under  twenty  kings,  twelve  hun- 
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dred  of  these  being  nuclei"  the  two  Baritan  kings,  and  the  remainder  divided  into 
eighteen  tribes  of  wanderers,  with  their  petty  sovereigns.  It  will  be  seen  from  this 
that  the  Indians  were  not  so  numerous  at  that  time  as  is  generally  supposed.  Even 
in  1618,  thirty  years  before,  a  letter  to  England  said  that  this  whole  region  of  East 
Jersey  abounded  with  wild  beasts,  such  as  elk,  deer,  bears  and  other  creatures ;  and 
in  traveling  a  whole  day's  journey  one  would  meet  with  but  few  wandering  Indians, 
and  these  well  dressed  in  deer  skins. 

But,  few  or  many,  the  aborigines  have  left  us  no  record  of  the  extraordinary 
phenomena  at  the  Totowa  i  Passaic)  Falls.  Some  writers  have  attributed  the  im- 
mense chasms  and  enormous  fissures  to  the  action  of  the  water,  which,  often 
swollen  to  great  extent,  comes  down  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  with  terrific  force. 
A  survey  of  the  vicinity  at  once  refutes  this  theory.  The  great  rents  in  different 
directions  on  either  side  of  the  basin  show  that  nothing  less  than  the  force  of  an 
awful  earthquake  could  have  slit  that  solid  masonry  of  the  hardest  rock.  Geologic 
knowledge  also  has  proved  to  the  man  of  science  that  hereabouts  the  earth  has 
been  disturbed,  until  its  whole  crust  has  been  upheaved.  The  mountain  which 
bounds  the  South  side  of  the  basin,  as  one  stands  by  the  Cottage  brink,  shows  each 
successive  layer  where  the  quarrying  has  removed  the  debris  and  the  trap,  the  new 
and  the  old  red  sandstone. 

The  rock  of  the  Falls  itself  is  properly  greenstone,  a  species  of  trap  which  is 
naturally  precipitous.  Further  up  the  river,  on  the  road  to  Little  Falls,  there  are 
basaltic  columns  as  though  carved  piece  after  piece  and  set  in  successive  pillars, 
resembling  in  their  order  the  Giants'  Causeway  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  ;  and  below 
the  Falls,  opposite  Temperance  Island,  ma}'  be  seen  several  specimens  of  these  igne- 
ous rocks  of  an  immense  size,  with  their  five  sides  in  wonderful  regularity,  just  as 
tli  iy  have  tumbled  down  the  mountain. 

The  Great  Falls  of  the  Passaic-  have  long  been  conceded  as  unmatched  for  their 
picturesque  surroundings,  even  as  they  are  undoubtedly  unique  in  their  configura- 
tion, having  but  one  parallel,  if  any,  so  far  as  known,  on  the  globe,  and  that  is  the 
great  fall  of  the  Alosi-oa-tunja,  or  "  Sounding  Smoke,"  sometimes  called  the  Victoria 
Falls,  on  the  Zambesi  river  in  Africa,  which,  although  vastly  exceeding  the  Passaic 
cataract  in  height  and  volume,  is  described  as  being  so  exactly  its  counterpart  in 
all  its  essential  features  that  a  bird's-eye  view  of  one,  with  dimensions  not  given, 
might  readily  be  mistaken  for  the  other. 

The  main  peculiarity  of  both  consists  in  the  leaping  of  the  river  into  a  chasm 
of  rock,  and,  to  an  observer  from  up  stream,  seeming  to  disappear.  Below  the  river 
bed  forms  an  acute  angle  with  that  above,  passing  between  tremendous  Avails  of 
rock,  sheer  and  smooth  from  summit  to  base,  in  a  narrow  clean-cut  rift,  through 
which  the  pent-up  boiling  torrent  is  shot  with  tremendous  velocity  clear  out  into  an 
elbow  of  the  rock,  cut  as  squarely  as  if  by  the  mason's  nicest  art,  and  thence  sharply 
turned  back  on  itself,  churned  and  curdled  into  masses  of  cottony  flakes,  which,  first 
slowly  circling  about,  as  if  resting  after  the  fierce  ordeal,  dart  away  to  make  the 
rapid  descent  over  a  rocky  bed  to  the  more  peaceful  and  evenly-flowing  stream  be- 
low. The  best  description  that  can  be  given  of  the  course  of  the  river  at  the  imme- 
diate fall  is  to  say  that  it  very  much  resembles  the  letter  Z,  the  top  arm  represent- 

*See  Frontispiece. 
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ing  the  stream  above,  the  inclined  down  stroke  the  chasm  into  which  it  plunges, 
and  the  lower  arm  the  course  the  current  takes  after  passing  out  of  the  angle 
referred  to  above.  Although  the  Great  Falls  vary  much  in  grandeur,  they  are  always 
of  exceeding  interest ;  when  the  stream  is  low,  as  in  mid-Summer,  a  few  silvery 
threads  only  flutter  over  the  rock,  but  the  tremendous  chasms,  most  grim  and 
awe-inspiring  when  the  water  is  low,  are  always,  and  must  be,  a  feature  that  the 
lover  of  the  picturesque  will  study  with  admiration  and  wonder. 

The  Falls  grounds  proper,  including  all  to  the  North  of  the  river — that  is  to 
say  beyond  the  chasm  where  the  bridge  crosses — and  as  far  Northward  as  the  first 
reservoir  or  thereabouts,  including  also  the  valley,  but  not  including  the  space 
from  the  chasm  Southward  to  the  entrance  gates,  were  purchased  for  $7,500  from 
Peter  Archdeacon,  who  many  years  before  had  bought  the  Falls  property  of  T.  B. 
Crane,  well  known  to  the  older  citizens  as  a  man  of  much  energy  and  no  little 
ability,  who  held  a  lease  of  the  farm  lying  over  to  the  Northward  and  Westward  of 
the  Falls,  and  kept  a  hotel  somewhere  in  the  Totowa  region. 

The  Cottage-on-the-Cliff  was  maintained  by  the  Archdeacon  family  for  nearly 
or  quite  twenty  years,  but  when  Mr.  Kyle  bought  the  propert}7  the  Falls  grounds 
were  closed  for  a  time,  the  first  intention  of  Mr.  Piyle  being  to  lay  out  the  entire 
space  about  the  rocks,  together  with  the  heights  beyond,  as  a  magnificent  park 
about  the  princely  family  residence  projected  and  already  begun  to  the  Northward. 
Here  the  pioneer  silk  manufacturer  hoped  to  found  an  elegant  home.  The  work 
was  actually  begun,  the  excavations  for  the  cellars  and  foundations  being  still  a 
noticeable  feature  near  the  present  Totowa  reservoir,  but  the  panic  of  '57  overtook 
this  enterprising  man,  in  common  with  many  others,  and  the  work  was  abandoned, 
never  to  be  again  undertaken. 

The  people  were  greatly  angered  over  the  loss  of  their  pleasure  ground  and 
holiday  rendezvous,  and  threatened  all  manner  of  things  if  the  place  were  not 
thrown  open  as  before.  They  even  proposed  throwing  the  owner  over  the  Falls  if 
he  dared  to  keep  the  gates  closed  against  their  free  ingress  and  egress.  Against 
this  popular  tumult  there  was  no  adequate  defence,  and  the  grounds  were  again 
opened  to  the  public  and  the  premises  leased  from  time  to  time  to  various  individuals, 
including  Messrs.  Labiaux,  a  Frenchman,  ex-Sheriff  A.  A.  Van  Voorhies,  and  others. 
Later  Mr.  Ryle  conceived  the  idea  of  making  here  a  charming  public  park ;  a  place 
where  the  working  people  might  come  and  enjoy  themselves.  The  Falls  grounds 
about  the  Cottage-on-the-Cliff  were  laid  out  and  beautified  with  flowers,  plants, 
statuary,  etc.,  objects  which  not  many  of  the  later  generation  have  seen.  He  ex- 
pended large  sums  of  money  on  the  property  for  several  years,  in  erecting  bridges, 
in  laying  out  walks  and  drives  and  in  various  adornments.  But  the  vandals  whose 
comfort  and  pleasure  he  had  in  view  were  not  deserving  of  the  kindness  intended  ; 
they  pulled  up  the  flowers,  overturned  the  vases  and  urns,  chipped  pieces  from  the 
statuary,  cut  branches  from  the  trees  and  behaved  in  a  fashion  that  soon  showed 
their  utter  disregard  of  the  aesthetic  by  denuding  and  polluting  the  very  place  in- 
tended for  their  elevation  and  refinement.  The  very  significant  inscription  placed 
over  the  main  entrance,  and  which  still  remains  there,  identical  with  that  over  the 
gateway  of  the  entrance  to  the  Cremorne  Garden,  London,  had  no  deterring  effect. 
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People  could  not,  or  would  uot,  understand  that  "A  pleasure  provided  for  all  should 
be  protected  by  all,"  and  the  result  was  as  indicated. 

The  other  large  tracts  which  were  afterwards  purchased  by  Mr.  Piyle  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Falls  were  bought  from  various  individual  holders,  most  of 
that  section  being,  up  to  1850,  farming  land  and  covered  over  with  crops.  All  this 
afterward — about  1857 — became  the  property  of  the  Passaic  Water  Company,  in 
whose  hands  it  largely  remains  to  this  day. 

Among  the  chief  attractions  of  the  Great  Falls  are  the  beautiful  rainbows  which, 
formed  in  the  spray,  frequently  hang  over  the  cataract.  The  Valley  of  the  Rocks 
is  a  wild  glen  overlooked  by  the  Cottage-on-the-Cliff,  an  excellent  hostelry,  with 
ample  accommodation,  kept  by  Jacob  Haeberle,  who  has  a  long  lease  of  the  entire 
premises  from  the  Water  Company.  The  Cottage  is  perched  on  the  precipitous 
cliff  almost  overhanging  the  ravine,  affording  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Valley,  the 
river  and  the  city  lying  far  below.  This  valley  is  said  to  have  been  a  favorite  spot 
of  the  red  men,  and  many  Indian  relics  were  found  here,  such  as  stone  axes,  chisels, 
corn-pounders,  arrow-tips,  etc.  Both  Washington  and  Lafayette  used  to  love  to 
wander  in  this  glen,  and  their  names,  together  with  many  others,  were  carved  by 
their  own  hands  on  the  smooth  sides  of  the  rock  in  what  is  known  as  the  "  Grotto 
of  Records,"  where  the}*  may  still  be  seen ;  the  date  accompanying  the  names  of 
Washington  and  Lafa}*ette  is  1778.  The  Valley  is  easily  reached  by  a  stairway 
from  the  Cottage,  or  from  Water  street  below.  The  Revolutionary  camp  ground 
was  near  the  Falls  on  the  slope  of  the  Totowa  hills,  near  the  farm  then  of  Captain 
Home,  on  the  premises  afterward  owned  by  Messrs.  Petry,  Bensen,  Byerson  and 
others.  Many  relics  of  this  occupancy  were  found  in  after  years,  including  a  bomb- 
shell, which  Samuel  A.  Van  Saun  gave  to  Peter  Archdeacon ;  also  a  curious  old 
musket  and  a  broken  bayonet. 

Many  accidents  have  occurred  at  the  Great  Falls  in  past  years,  a  number  of 
which  proved  fatal.  June  22nd,  1812,  Mrs.  Sarah  Cummiug,  wife  of  Rev.  Hooper 
Cumming,  of  Newark,  a  young,  beautiful  and  accomplished  lady,  but  two  months 
married,  visited  the  Falls  in  company  with  her  husband,  and  in  the  most  unaccount- 
able manner  fell  from  the  cliff  overhanging  the  basin  into  the  frightful  gulf  nearly 
one  hundred  feet  below.  Mr.  Cumming  was  with  difficulty  prevented  from  leaping 
over  after  her,  and  yet  the  old  Dutch  people  held  stoutly  to  the  belief  that  he  (her 
young  husband)  had  pushed  the  unfortunate  lady  off  the  rock.  So  current  was  this 
belief  that  doggerel  verses  were  composed  on  the  affair  and  sung  on  the  streets.  It 
is  held  to  this  day  that  a  tree  which  overhung  the  chasm  at  the  spot  showed  evi- 
dences of  a  struggle  and  withered  from  that  hour  ;  also,  that  when  Mr.  Cumming 
was  preaching  in  the  old  Totowa  church  the  Sunday  previous  (for  which  purpose 
he  came  into  the  neighborhood)  a  strange  bird  of  raven  blackness  entered  bv  a 
window,  new  thrice  about  the  church  and  alighted  on  the  high  pulpit  over  the  min- 
ister's head,  whence,  after  making  an  ominous  noise,  it  flew  away  out  of  the  same 
window. 

Among  others  who  subsequently  lost  their  lives  here  were  William  Whitaker, 
who  fell  from  a  pole  at  the  Southern  end  of  the  Chasm  bridge  ;  Miss  Lamar,  who 
fell  into  the  raceway  at  the  pitch  in  the  rear  of  the   Gun  Mill,  where,  also,  a  little 
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girl,  aged  seven  years,  was  drowned  soon  after  ;  Joseph  Linkletter,  whose  body 
got  jammed  between  two  sunken  rocks  in  the  basin  ;  Mr.  Gallagher,  an  aged  man, 
drowned  near  the  same  place;  "  Mother  Emmons,"  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
witch,  who  was  drowned  in  the  basin,  having  fallen  from  the  rocks  near  the  "  big 
trunk  "  conveying  the  water  to  the  raceways ;  George  Ray,  who  was  drowned  June 
8th,  1849,  being  upset  from  a  skiff  in  the  basin  ;  Owen  Cooley  and  James  McDon- 
oagh,  two  children,  who  were  carried  over  the  Falls  in  a  skiff  and  drowned  March 
10th,  1850  ;  also  a  number  of  others  who  met  a  similar  fate  at  subsequent  dates. 
One  of  the  most  fearful  catastrophes  that  ever  occurred  at  the  Falls  happened  on 
Sunday,  August  loth,  1875.  Three  foolhardy  men,  one,  James  Grogan,  married,  the 
other  two,  William  Horton  and  Henry  Martin,  single,  started  in  a  boat  above  the 
Falls,  and,  though  warned  repeatedly,  the  river  being  swollen,  approached  too  near 
and  were  drawn  to  the  edge  and  dashed  over  into  the  frightful  abyss.  All  three 
were  drowned.  The  body  of  the  first-named  was  discovered  the  next  day,  and  parties 
were  abroad  about  the  Falls  and  on  the  river  banks  below  during  the  entire  night 
prosecuting  the  search  for  the  others.  Grogan  was  found  suspended  over  the  chasm, 
his  clothes  and  shoes  having  been  torn  from  his  body  by  the  action  of  the  water. 
The  body  was  recovered  by  using  grappling  irons,  and  not  without  much  peril, 
George  Garrabrant,  a  noted  "  water-dog,"  being  the  foremost  in  the  rescue.  The 
popular  sympathy  was  very  great.  The  funeral  was  under  the  direction  of  the 
Weavers'  Association  and  the  Albion  Cricket  Club,  of  which  Grogan  was  a  member. 
Ou  Tuesday  Peter  Hopper,  Charles  Van  Blarcom  and  John  J.  Hopper,  while  fishing 
in  the  river  near  Hawthorne,  saw  the  body  of  Henry  Martin  floating  by  and  recov- 
ered it,  and  the  same  day  a  little  girl  in  playing  about  the  Falls  espied  the  body  of 
Horton  wedged  in  between  two  trees  at  the  water's  edge,  about  fifty  feet  from  the 
wheelhouse  of  the  Water  Company.  Horton  and  Martin  were  buried  together  from 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Cole,  in  West  street,  where  they  had  been  boarders.  It  is  doing 
but  simple  justice  to  a  brave  man  to  place  on  record  here  the  fact  that  the  George 
Garrabrant  above  referred  to  has  probably  saved  more  persons  from  drowning  and 
recovered  more  bodies  of  unfortunates  from  the  Passaic  river  than  any  other  man  in 
Paterson. 

During  the  great  flood,  December  10th,  11th  and  12th,  1878,  a  strange  and 
thrilling  scene  occurred  just  above  the  Falls.  The  river  was  a  wild  and  whirling 
torrent,  swollen  to  a  height  but  little  less  than  that  in  the  great  flood  of  1854,  the 
greatest  ever  known  in  the  Passaic.  Walter  Lee,  a  small  lad,  a  son  of  Richard  Lee, 
of  Singac,  accompanied  by  a  man  named  Jacob  Hutchings,  essayed  to  drive  a  team 
attached  to  a  lumber  wagon  through  the  flood  which  submerged  the  Little  Falls 
road  beyond  Spruce  street,  where  the  road  runs  very  close  to  the  river's  edge. 
Suddenly  the  wagon-box  was  lifted  from  the  bolsters  and  swept  into  the  current  and 
down  the  river  with  incredible  velocity.  Hundreds  of  people  were  about  the  Falls 
and  on  the  bridges  to  witness  the  grandeur  of  the  cataract,  and  those  on  and  near 
the  Falls  bridge  saw  the  wagon  box  coming  swiftly  down  with  its  living  freight.  The 
man  and  boy  cried  out  for  help,  but  no  rescue  seemed  possible  ;  they  were  nearing 
the  bridge  ;  just  beloAv  was  the  Society's  dam,  and  a  little  farther  the  frightful 
plunge  over  the  cliff  into  the  seething  abyss,  from  which  arose  a  deafening  roar  tha 
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■could  be  heard  over  the  entire  city.  Suddenly,  as  if  by  inspiration,  James  W.  Mc- 
Kee,  a  resident  of  Paterson,  and  famous  as  a  vocalist— especially  in  his  great  song 
of  "  Over  the  Hills  to  the  Poor-house,"  which  was  written  for  him — conceived  a 
plan  of  rescue.  He  rushed  to  the  horse  of  Dr.  P.  A.  Hai'ris,  who,  with  many 
others,  had  driven  to  the  spot,  tore  the  reins  from  their  fastenings,  ran  back  to  the 
centre  of  the  bridge,  looped  his  improvised  "  life  line  "  and  called  out  to  the  man 
and  the  boy  to  grasp  it  in  passing ;  that  was  their  only  chance.  In  view  of  the 
great  velocity  with  which  they  were  moving  their  rescue  was  truly  a  marvel.  For- 
tunately, the  river  being  so  high,  the  distance  to  the  water's  surface  was  much  less 
than  usual.  Both  caught  the  frail  strap  on  which  hung  two  lives  for  a  few  seconds, 
the  spectators  looking  on  breathless  with  suspense,  though  some  turned  away  their 
eyes,  unable  to  bear  the  sight,  and  then  a  great  shout  rent  the  air ;  both  had  been 
safely  landed  on  the  bridge.  Many  other  casualties  might  be  recorded,  the 
place  having  been  fruitful  in  catastrophes,  fatal  and  otherwise ;  but  a  brief 
reference  to  a  few  more  must  suffice.  The  body  of  Archie  Brown  was  found 
in  1880,  after  his  having  been  lost  sight  of  for  five  weeks,  on  a  shelf  of 
rock  a  little  North  of  the  Cottage,  and  foul  play  was  suspected  but  never 
proven.  About  the  same  time  two  young  men  jumped  from  the  Chasm  bridge,  one 
Sunday,  in  a  spirit  of  bravado,  one  swimming  out  of  the  basin  below,  unhurt  ;  the 
other,  named  Doolau,  being  drowned.  His  body  was  recovered,  after  an  all-night 
search,  by  George  Garrabrant.  At  the  coal-drivers'  picnic  on  the  Falls  grounds  in 
1881  a  man  lay  down  on  the  grass  near  the  edge  of  the  cliff  not  far  from  the  Cot- 
tage, fell  asleep  and,  rolling  over,  was  precipitated  to  the  valley  b3lo\v,  at  least  a 
hundred  feet,  most  of  the  distance  a  sheer  descent.  Strange  to  say,  though  the 
man  seemed  no  more  than  an  unrecognizable  mass  of  bruised  flesh,  he  recovered. 
James  Piyan,  a  brother  of  Alderman  William  Ryan,  was  drowned  in  the  river  just 
above  the  Falls  bridge  in  April,  1882. 

Other  daring  feats  on  the  tight  rope,  besides  that  of  Sam  Patch,  with  which  all 
are  familiar,  have  been  performed  at  the  Falls,  among  them  some  very  remarkable 
exhibitions  of  rope-walking.  Chief  among  these  was  the  walk  of  Mons.  de  Lave, 
July  4th,  1860,  when  he  walked  a  rope  stretched  over  the  frightful  ravine  from  in 
front  of  the  Cottage  to  Morris  Mountain.  August  5th,  1879,  Harry  Leslie  per- 
formed a  similar  feat,  and,  later,  George  Dobbs  performed  on  a  rope  stretched  across 
the  Chasm. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 


PATEESON  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

^y  HE  attack  upon  Fort  Sunrpter,  which  ushered  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  oc- 
|*l  j  curred  April  12th,  1861,  and  the  news  quickened  all  the  loyal  and  patriotic 
^}  impulses  of  the  citizens  of  Paterson  and  stirred  them  to  immediate  effort 
They  pronounced,  and  with  no  uncertain  utterance,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Union  and  set  about  the  business  of  its  defence  among  the  earliest  of  all  who 
rallied  for  the  flag. 

April  18th,  sis  days  after  the  first  overt  act  of  rebellion,  Captain  Coventry  be- 
gan recruiting  at  the  office  of  Justice  B.  D.  Doremus,  on  Broadway,  and  twenty 
names  were  at  once  enrolled.  Next  dajr,  April  19th,  the  Daily  Guardian  announced 
that  the  ranks  of  the  First  Union  Volunteers  of  Paterson,  Captain  Coventry,  of  the 
Mexican  war,  commanding,  were  fast  filling  up.  A  recpiisition  for  arms  had  been 
made  to  the  State  authorities.  On  Sunday,  April  20th,  Rev.  Mr.  Bulkley  preached 
a  powerful  war  sermon  in  the  Congregational  Church,  which  was  attended  by  the 
City  Blues  and  the  Continentals  with  full  ranks.  The  sermon  was  printed  in  full 
in  the  Daily  Guardian,  date  of  April  22nd,  on  which  day  the  following  call  was  pub- 
lished: 

TO  ARMS  ! 

The  undersigned  invite  their  fellow  citizens  of  the  City  of  Paterson  and  vicinity,  without  regard  to  past 
political  opinions  or  associations,  to  meet  to-ruorrow,  Tuesday,  afternoon,  at  2  o'clock,  in  front  of  the  City 
Hall,  to  express  their  sentiments  on  the  present  crisis  in  our  National  affairs,  and  their  determination  to  up- 
hold the  Government  of  their  country,  and  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Constitution  and  its  laws. 

DANIEL  BARKALOW,  E.  T.  PRALL, 

PHILIP  RAFFERTY,  BENJAMIN  BUCKLEY, 

HENRY  M.  LOW,  A.  A.  HOPPER, 

A.  J.  SANDFORD,  T.   D.  HOXSEY, 

D   G.  SCOTT,  JOHN  BRUSH, 

GEORGE  GRIFFITH,  AARON  S.  PENNINGTON, 

JOHN  J.  BROWN,  A.  B.   WOODRUFF, 

JOEL  M.  JOHNSON,  JOHN  HOPPER, 

JOSEPH  N.  TAYLOR,  H.  A.  WILLIAMS, 

SAMUEL  SMITH,  GEORGE  WILEY, 

J.  A.   CANFIELD,  and  oue  hundred  others. 

Next  day,  April  23rd,  the  war  meeting  convened  in  front  of  the  City  Hall,  pur- 
suant to  notice.     Men  of  all  parties  participated.     The   Paterson   Brass   Band  fur- 
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nislied  inspiring  music.  Eev.  Mr.  Arnold  offered  prayer.  Mayor  Prall  was  chosen 
President.  Eev.  William  H.  Hornblower,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
made  a  patriotic  speech,  and  Messrs.  Benjamin  Buckley,  Charles  Inglis,  Jr.,  Daniel 
Barkalow,  D.  G.  Scott,  H.  A.  Williams,  T.  D.  Hoxsey,  Eev.  Mr.  Graves  and  A.  B. 
Woodruff  followed  in  stirring  appeals.  At  this  meeting  a  committee  of  twenty-five 
were  appointed  to  collect  means  to  arm  and  equip  400  recruits  for  service  within 
ten  days.  Patriotic  resolutions  were  passed  and  published  in  full  in  the  city  news- 
papers the  following  day. 

April  23rd  Captain  Coventry  had  110  men  on  his  roll  and  was  drilling  them  on 
Temperaiice  Island.  April  21th  the  Mayor  and  Board  of  Aldermen  adopted  a  res- 
olution appropriating  810,000  to  the  support  aud  relief  of  the  wives  and  families  of 
such  men  as  might  volunteer  to  maintain  the  Union  and  support  their  country's  flag 
May  7th  at  noon  three  companies,  under  command  of  Captains  Johnson,  Ayres 
and  Coventry,  were  fully  mustered  in,  preparatory  to  their  leaving  town  for  the 
barracks  of  the  Excelsior  Brigade  in  New  York  city.  At  2:45  o'clock  the  line  was 
formed  in  front  of  Continental  Hall;  a  throng  of  thousands  lined  the  streets  all  the 
way  to  the  railway  depot.  The  Pire  Department  turned  out  in  full  force  and  were 
stationed  at  different  points  on  the  route,  and  the  enthusiasm  was  unbounded  as  the 
gallant  volunteers  took  their  departure.  The  "  Old  Godwin  Guard  "  acted  as  es- 
cort to  the  new  recruits. 

On  May  29th  the  City  Blues  embarked  for  the  Capital.  All  places  of  business 
were  closed.  The  fire  companies  turned  out  and  acted  as  an  escort.  The  crowd  on 
the  street  was  so  dense  that  it  was  difficult  for  the  Blues  to  reach  the  depot.  At 
10  o'clock  A.  M.  the  "All  aboard"  from  the  conductor  announced  that  the  time 
had  come  for  the  last  good-bye.  Every  bell  in  the  city  rang  out,  and  amid  the 
cheers  of  thousands  the  train  moved  slowly  off. 

Surgeon  Weller,  of  Paterson,  attached  to  the  Ninth  N.  J.  Eegiment,  was 
drowned  off  Hatteras  January  loth,  18G2,  and  his  remains  were  brought  to  Trenton 
and  placed  in  the  State  House  February  11th.  On  Wednesday,  the  12th,  the  re- 
mains reached  Paterson,  and  the  funeral  occurred  on  Thursday,  the  services,  at  St. 
Paul's  Church,  being  attended  by  all  the  Masonic  lodges,  the  Legislative  Commit- 
tee, the  County  Medical  Society,  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  by  almost  the  entire 
community.  The  bells  were  tolled  during  the  funeral  services,  by  order  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  and  flags  were  displayed  at  half-mast. 

Five  thousand  men  assembled  in  council  July  31st,  1862,  in  front  of  the  City 
Council  rooms,  on  Main  street,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  the  best  means  of  filling 
up  the  quota  of  Passaic  County  ordered  by  the  Governor  under  the  proclamation 
of  the  President  just  issued.  Speeches  were  made  by  Mayor  H.  A.  Williams, 
Eev.  John  H.  Eobinson,  Daniel  Barkalow,  Eev.  Dr.  Hornblower,  Senator  Buckley, 
Thomas  D.  Hoxsey  and  Colonel  Carman,  of  the  Thirteenth  N.  J.  Eegiment. 

August  2nd  Hugh  Crowell  Irish,  who  had  been  editor  as  well  as  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Daily  Guardian,  advertised  the  sale  of  his  grocery  business,  as  he 
had  determined  to  enlist  for  the  war.  The  advertisement  closed  with  this  postscript 
"  Now,  to  those  young  men  who  have  said,  '  Why  don't  you  go  ?'  I  say,  '  Come 
along  ;  I  am  in  for  the  war.'  '  Mr.  Irish  was  City  Assessor  and  Clerk  of  the  Board 
of  Freeholders  when  he  enlisted. 

42 
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August  12th  the  first  detachment  of  Captain  Irish's  company,  thirty-six  strong, 
left  Patersou  to  join  the  Thirteenth  N.  J.  Regiment.  This  detachment  was  the  re- 
sult of  five  days'  recruiting.  August  13th  Captain  Irish  and  Lieutenant  J.  S. 
Scott  were  publicly  presented  with  swords  by  City  Comptroller  H   O.  Hedge. 

A  tremendous  war  demonstration  was  held  on  the  evening  of  August  22nd, 
1862,  at  Continental  Hall.  Addresses  were  made  by  General  D.  E.  Sickles,  Captain 
McMahon,  Chaplain  Bulkley  and  Lieutenant  Scott,  of  Captain  Irish's  company. 
August  26th  a  meeting  of  the  municipal  "War  Committee  was  held,  and  it  was  re- 
solved that  three  full  companies  be  raised  and  ecpiipped  at  once.  It  was  further 
resolved  that  business  be  suspended  each  day  at  4.30  P.M.,  that  daily  mass  meetings 
be  held,  and  that  flags  be  flung  to  the  breeze  and  the  bells  be  rung  to  call  the  people 
together  at  the  meetings  ;  also  that  recruiting  stations  be  erected  in  the  streets. 
This  programme  was  carried  out,  and  the  recruiting  was  rapid.  September  1st 
Captains  James  Inglis,  Jr's.,  John  McKiernan's  and  Archibald  Graham's  companies 
departed  for  the  scene  of  the  conflict.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  during  the  effort 
made  to  recruit  for  these  companies  the  response  from  Washington  Steam  Fire 
Engine  Company,  No.  3  (and  from  other  fire  companies  also),  was  prompt  and  em- 
phatic. Captain  John  McKiernan  was  an  officer  of  the  company  and  a  prominent 
fireman,  and  the  members  took  the  matter  in  hand  and  furnished  funds  for  recruit- 
ing and  filled  up  the  ranks,  largely  from  the  engine  company,  to  a  number  far 
beyond  the  quota  required.  Jackson  Steam  Engine  Company,  No.  4,  was  also  well 
represented  in  Captain  McKiernan's  company,  while  Captain  Graham's  company 
was  composed  largely  of  members  of  Neptune  Eire  Engine  Company,  No.  2.  The 
recruiting  for  these  two  companies  was  commenced  on  Thursday,  and  on  the  Mon- 
day following  they  were  on  their  way  toward  the  front  with  full  ranks.  The  re- 
cruiting was  carried  on  in  three  of  Colonel  Derrom's  sectional  frame  houses,  Cap- 
tain Graham's  quarters  being  at  the  corner  of  Market  and  Main  streets,  Captain 
McKiernan's  at  the  corner  of  Ellison  and  Main  streets,  and  Captain  Inglis'  at  the 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Main  street.  Thus  the  good  work  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Union  went  on  as  the  protracted  struggle  was  maintained  on  both  sides.  No 
diminution  in  the  loyalty  or  energy  of  the  people  was  witnessed.  The  city  fur- 
nished in  all  2,011  men  to  aid  in  trampling  under  foot  the  rebellion,  a  considerable 
.surplus  over  the  quota  demanded.  It  is  scarcely  within  the  scope  of  this  chapter 
to  follow  the  brave  volunteers  in  their  various  battles  on  land  and  sea.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  they  bravely  acquitted  themselves  wherever  they  Avere  called,  many 
of  them  cheerfully  turning  their  backs  on  fine  prospects  and  more  than  comfortable 
homes,  and  all  giving  up  the  endearments  of  family  ties  and  putting  aside  fond 
associations  at  the  behest  of  patriotism  and  duty.  The  roll  of  the  honored  dead 
elsewhere  published  in  this  chapter,  shows  in  part  only  the  sacrifice  of  human  life 
made  by  Paterson  in  the  struggle  for  National  existence. 

Of  the  heroes  who  fell  on  the  battle  field  two  at  least  deserve  more  than  a  mere 
general  notice.  One  of  these  was  Captain  Hugh  C.  Irish  ;  the  other  was  Chaplain 
F.  E.  Butler,  after  whom  one  of  the  Paterson  Posts  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public is  named.  Captain  Irish's  company  was  mustered  in  as  Company  K  of  the 
Thirteenth  New  Jersey  Regiment  August  25th,  1862.     September  17th,  less  than  a 
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month  afterward,  he  was  killed  in  the  harness  while  gallantly  leading  his  men  at 
Autietam.  The  regiment  was  ambuscaded  on  the  outskirts  of  South  Mountain,  and 
the  men  suddenly  found  themselves  under  a  murderous  fire  of  musketry.  Every 
tree,  bush  and  rock  sheltered  an  enemy,  and  volley  after  volley  was  poured  into  the 
ranks  with  deadly  effect.  It  was  loo  much  for  the  raw  recruits,  unused  to  scenes  of 
carnage,  and  they  wavered  irresolutely,  uncertain  where  to  attack  or  how  to  meet 
the  foe  ;  then  they  broke  and  retreated.  Captain  Irish  sought  in  vain  to  restrain 
their  flight  and,  while  crossing  a  fence,  still  waving  his  sword  and  shouting  "  Rally  ! 
1)  >ys,  rally  !"  he  was  shot  through  the  chest  and  fell,  crying  "I'm  killed  !"  He  died 
instantly,  and  his  body  was  captured  by  the  enemy.  Orderly  Sergeant  Heber  Wells 
gallantly  seized  the  dying  hero's  sword  and  saved  it  from  the  enemy.  Captain 
Irish's  body  was  recovered  a  few  days  later  and  buried  near  the  spot,  the  following 
inscription  being  rudely  carved  on  a  stake  at  the  head  of  his  grave  and  also  on  a 
cherry  tree  near  by  : 


Captain  H.  C.  Irish, 
Company  K,  Thirteenth  Eegiment  X.  J.  Vols. 

"  The  fittest  place  for  niau  to  die 
Is  where  he  dies  for  mau." 


It  is  but  justice  to  the  gallant  Thirteenth  to  say  that  subsequently,  on  that 
fatal  day,  they  reformed  and  acquitted  themselves  like  men,  and  made  for  them- 
selves an  honorable  record  in  many  after  engagements  during  the  war. 

The  death  of  Chaplain  Butler  occurred  May  4th,  1863.  The  Twenty-fifth  New 
Jersey  Volunteers,  Col.  Andrew  Derrom  commanding,  having  gone  on  a  reconnoisance 
across  the  Nansemond  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  May  3rd,  suffered  quite  seriously 
in  their  attack  on  the  enemy.  Chaplain  Butler  insisted  on  accompanying  the  regi- 
ment and  was  seriously  wounded  in  the  groin,  from  which  he  shortly  after  died. 
The  funeral  was  held  in  camp  May  7th,  the  services  being  conducted  by  the  Chap- 
lains of  the  Nineteenth  Wisconsin  and  of  the  Mounted  Rifles.  Chaplain  Butler 
was  endeared  to  even-  man  in  the  regiment  by  his  unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause 
and  his  genuine  piety.  His  remains  were  forwarded  to  Paterson  and  were  interred 
with  unusual  funeral  ceremonies. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  number  of  men  from  Paterson  who  fought  in  the 
army  and  the  navy  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  was  2,011,  distributed  as  follows  : 
First  N.  J.  C  avalry,  50 ;  Second  X.  J.  Cavalry,  50 ;  Third  X.  J.  Cavalry,  10;  Second 
X.  J.  Infantry,  100;  Third  and  Fifth  X.  J.  Infantry  respectively,  30  in  each;  Seventh 
X.  J.  Infantry,  1IQ;  Eighth  X.  J.  Infantry,  15;  Ninth  X.  J.  Infantry,  60;  Tenth  X.  J. 
Infantry,  80;  Eleventh  X.  J.  Infantry,  101  ;  Thirteenth  X.  J.  Infantry,  200;  Twenty- 
third  X.  J.  Infantry,  10;  Twenty-fifth  X.  J.  Infantry,  300;  Thirty-third  X.  J.  Infantry, 
80;  Sickles'  Excelsior  Brigade,  200;  Hawkins'  Zouaves,  25;  Wilson's  Zouaves,  100  ; 
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in  other  infantry  commands,  estimated,  200;  in  the  U.   S.  Navy,  Engineers,  Sharp- 
shooters, etc.,  estimated,  200.     Following  is  the 

KOLL  OF  THE  DEAD. 

It  shows  that  of  the  2,011  who  went  forth  in  defence   of  the  country  in  its   hour  of 
peril  217  lost  their  lives  for  the  cause  : 

First  N.  J.  Cavalry. — Company  C,  Daniel  Roche;  Company  G,  Thomas  Burleigh. 

Second  N.  J.  Cavalry. — Company  M,  John  Webb,  George  M.  Cole,  Thomas  Finley,  John  Whitford. 

Third  N.  J.  Cavalry. — Company  D,  Jacob  Baker;  Company  F,  John  C.  Bogert;  Company  L,  William  Claik. 

Second  N.  J.  Infantry. — Company  C,  Stephen  Chardeveyne,  David  Cocoroon,  William  Potts;  Company  E, 
Lee  Chadeveyne;  Company  F,  Samuel  Jacksou,  Richard  Fairclough,  Cornelius  Campbell;  Com- 
pany I,  Cornelius  Brower,  W.  H.  Brooks,  Sylvanus  B  Bamham,  Charles  Danfortk,  George  W. 
Davidson,  John  C.  Scott,  Isaac  Van  Gieson.  John  W.  Flavell,  William  McCloud,  John  Zabriskie, 
Joseph  Forbend;  Company  K,  Charles  Williamson,  Frederick  Demuth. 

Third  N.  J.  Infantry.— Company  K,  Thomas  O'Neil. 

Fourth  N.  J.  Infantry. — Company  H,  Richard  Aswortb;  Company  B,  Andrew  I,  Broughtou. 

Fifth  N.  J.  Infantry. — Company  D,  John  Williams,  Henry  Hauley,  John  Cochrane;  Company  F,  Thomas 
Kennedy;  Company  G,  William  Williamson,  John  H.  Freelaud. 

Sixth  N.  J.  Infantry. — Joseph  Adams. 

Seventh  N.  J.  Infantry. — Company  A,  Robert  Harvey,  Abram  Pittenger;  Company  B,  Joseph  Thuckery, 
William  I.  Evans;  Company  C,  Richard  Van  Orden,  George  Siscoe,  Samuel  Demarest;  Company 
F,  John  McLaughlin,  Robert  A.  Garrison,  Joseph  Hill;  Company  G,  James  Watson,  John  Swift, 
Peter  J.  Doremu-;,  James  Clark,  James  Conway,  John  M.  Jane  way,  John  Mack,  James  Cava- 
nagh,  Michael  Barlow,  George  A.  Berdau;  Company  H,  Joseph  Huckery;  Coinpauy  I,  Harrison 
Deworth;  Company  K,  John  Farrell;  Company  S,  James  Fletcher,  Edward  Mewliinney,  Daniel 
Ostrander,  David  H.  Ostrander,  Thomas  Flannigan. 

Eighth  N.  J.  Infantry.— Company  A,  Peter  M.  Byerson,  John  A.  Carrigan,  Michael  Keller;  Company  D, 
John  Christie;  Company  G,  Edward  McKiernan;  Company  K,  Richard  R.  Mosley,  William  E. 
Halstead,  Squire  Sharp,  Isaac  Silcox. 

Ninth  N,  J.  Infantry. — Company  A,  Joseph  Reigan;  Company  E,  Finton  Delaney,  Lucas  Tierse;  Company 
S,  Frederick  Weller. 

Tenth  N.  J.  Infantry. —  Company  F,  Thomas  Woods,  William  Woods,  Robert  Dillon,  John  L.  Emerson, 
Philip  J.  W.  Jebb,  Robert  Sherwood,  William  Stephenson,  Abram  Harvey,  William  Holt,  John 
Merrish,  William  Mitchell,  Ralph  Bertholf. 

Eleventh  N.  J.  Infantry.— Company  A,  George  Dougherty. 

Thirteenth  N.  J.  Infantry. — Company  C,  John  Deachant,  George  Meyers,  Nathaniel  Barnes,  James  Graham, 
John  Hamer,  John  N.  Serling,  Ellsworth  Brower,  James  Parliment;  Coinpauy  G,  Henry  Saxon, 
James  Dobsou;  Company  H,  John  H.  Dorenms;  Company  I,  William  J.  Bursford;  Company  K, 
Cornelius  Meharan,  Curtis  Bowen,  WTilliam  Freelaud,  Hugh  C.  Irish,  Frederick  C.  King,  Abram 
Maryoff,  Martin  N.  B.  Demarest,  Michael  Delaney,  Llewellyn  I.  Probert. 

Fourteenth  N.  J.  Infantry. — Company  E,  Jesse  Hand. 

Fifteenth  N.  J.  Infantry.— Company  E,  William  S.  Cuthbert. 

Twenty-first  N.  J.  Infantry. — Company  H,  Joseph  W.  Van  Houten. 

Twenty-second  N.  J.  Infantry. — Company  D,  Jacob  Post. 

Twenty-fifth  N.  J.  Infantry.— Company  H,  David  Veador,  Henry  M.  D.  Hart,  Thomas  Helius,  Gotleib 
Heske,   Andrew"  Keife,    Alexander   Watt,  John  K.  Frank:  Company  C,   William  Skiuuer,  Charles 
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YanOrden;  Company  E,  Richard  D.  Maryerson,  Francis  Butler,  James  Snyder;  Company  H,  An- 
thony G.  Post,  Emanuel  Labaux,  John  Lee,  Richard  Mosley;  Company  K,  Jesse  B.  Morris,  John 
S,  Collins,  William  H.  Shippee. 

Thirty-third  X.  J.  Infantry. — Company  D,  Charles  Matoria,  John  Voorhis,  Martin  Van  Buren,  Thomas  Hen- 
derson, Talman  Hickersou,  James  Hughes,  Thomas  Hallowell,  David  Hallowell,  Thomas  Eaves, 
Walter  \V.  Brown,  John  Braun,  Martin  Braun,  Thomas  Sands,  Michael  Phalon,  Edwin  Ryan. 
Alexander  McGill,  William  Barry;  Company  E,  Anssey  Willis,  Frederick  Ehrnests,  Everett  Hor- 
tou;  Company  I,  Charles  Amys,  Thomas  Williams,  David  Rupell. 

Thirty-seventh  N.  J.  Infantry. — Company  A,  Jacob  Woodward;  Company  B,  John  E.  Woodward. 

Thirty-ninth  N.  J.  Infantry. — Company  H,  James  I.  Garrabraut;  Company  K,  John  Coukliu. 

Forty-ninth  X.  J.  Infantry. — Company  H,  William  C.  Boone. 

Ninety-third  X.  J.  Infantry.— Company  K,  Robert  Garmall. 

Fifth  N.  J.  Battery.— Company  B,  Ralph  Buckley,  Nehemiah  J.  Polis. 

Tenth  X.  J.  Battery. — Company  F.  Thomas  Adams. 

Forty-eighth  N.  Y.  Infantry.— Company  B,  Thomas  Vasey:  Compiny  C,  Peter  B.  Feuwick,  Peter  Boone; 
Company  E,  Frederick  Gilmore;  Company  F,  James  A.  Williams. 

Fifty-fifth  X.  Y.  Infantry. — Company  B,  John  Scallion. 

Sixty-sixth  X.  Y.  Infantry. — Company  F,  Adam  Williamson. 

Seventieth  X.  Y.  Infantry. — Company  A,  Birclay  Wa'ke,  Charles  Gunkle,  Sidney  Goukliug,  John 
Slater,  Garrett  A.  Van  Dien,  Charles  Ryerson,  George  M.  Doughlap,  Johu  O'Xeill,  Robert  Har- 
vey, Frederick  Kane. 

Xmety-fiftk  X.  Y.  Infantry. — Company  A,  James  D.  Pittenger. 

One  Hundred  and  Thirty-First  X.  Y.  Infantry.— Company  C,  John  Vreeland. 

One  Hundred  and  Thirty-Second  X.  Y.  Infantry. — Company  E,  Henry  J.  Heinreichs;  Company  H,  George 
E.  Vercelius. 

First  Excelsior. — Company  A,  Johu  Van  Houteu,  Morris  Hiuchey;  Company  I,  Jonathan  Hilton,  Henry 
Kissock,  John  Maikham,  Joseph  B.  Drew,  William  Sherwin,  Benjamin  Sherwood,  George  M. 
Garrabraut,  Joseph  Winters,  Peter  Monks,  William  Mouks,  Lewis  Miller,  James  Clegg,  George 
Buggins,  Andrew  Campbell,  Patrick  Rafferty,  Michael  Ryan,  William  Aekerman,  Edwin  Bizley, 
Alfred  I.  Blanchard. 

Second  Excelsior.— Company  D,  John  D.  Reduer. 

First  X.  Y.  Engineers. — Company  H,  Ebenezer  Parker. 

Seventy-second  Illinois  Infantry.— Company  B,  Robert  B.  Redman. 

Twelfth  U.  S.  Infantry.— Jonathan  Oliver. 

Second  U.  S.  Cavalry. — Company  I,  Matthew  I.  Dougherty. 

Fifty-second  Pennsylvania  Infantry. — Company  E,  Ebenezer  Freelaud  . 


THE  SOLDIEES"  AND  SAILOES'  MONUMENT 

Association  was  organized  in  18G7  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  fitting  memorial  in 
recognition  of  the  loss  of  the  brave  men  from  Passaic  County  who  fell  during  the 
War  of  the  Eebellion.  On  the  26th  of  November,  1868,  the  corner-stone  was  laid 
with  appropriate  ceremonies.     There  was  a  procession  in  which  nearly  the  entire 
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male  population  of  the  city  joined,  among  those  in  line  being  the  city  and  county 
officers,  United  States  and  State  officials,  the  Fire  Department,  all  the  secret,  benev- 
olent and  temperance  organizations,  veterans  of  i*  11  former  wars,  etc.,  an  immense 
concourse.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  John  H.  Duryea,  D.  D.,  the  corner-stone 
was  laid  by  Rev.  William  H.  Hornblower,  D.  D.,  and  an  oration  was  delivered  bv 
General  John  B.  Cochrane.     In  laying  the  corner-stone,  Rev.  Dr.  Hornblower  said  : 

"  As  a  humble  representative  of  the  people  of  this  city  and  county  I  lay  this 
corner-stone  in  the  name  of  God,  under  whom  we  enjoy  religious  and  civil  liberty, 
to  perpetuate  the  memories  of  our  heroes  and  patriots,  and  to  preserve  the  names  of 
our  fellow-citizens  who  gave  their  lives  for  their  country ;  to  transmit  to  future 
generations  this  evidence  of  our  love  for  our  country  and  its  defenders.  May  God 
approve  of  our  design  and  may  a  grateful  people  speedily  execute  it,  until  the  mon- 
ument shall  rise  to  its  full  height  on  this  proud  eminence,  to  proclaim  far  and  wide 
how  we  love  the  brave,  good  and  faithful  soldiers  who  have  preserved  our  liberties. 
And  the  glory  be  to  God  forever.     Amen." 

Among  the  articles  placed  in  the  corner-stone  were  :  Polls  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  Veteran  Association,  the  Monument  Association,  the  Common  Council  and 
the  Board  of  Freeholders  ;  deed  of  site  from  the  Passaic  "Water  Company ;  design 
of  monument ;  copies  of  the  Paterson  Guardian  of  the  13th,  14th,  16th  and  25th  of 
November;  description  of  Paterson,  by  Colonel  Andrew  Derrom ;  various  United 
States  and  foreign  coins ;  badges  of  the  Veteran  Associations  of  the  different  socie- 
ties and  mourning  badge  of  the  ]ate  President  Lincoln  ;  copy  of  seal  of  Monument 
Association  ;  Ulster  County  Gazette,  date  of  1800  ;  copies  of  the  Paterson  Press,  date 
of  November  24th  and  25th ;  copies  of  New  York  dailies  ;  pictures  of  Andersonville 
Prison ;  roll  of  Fire  Engine  Company  No.  1 ;  photograph  of  fire  engine  No.  3  ; 
photograph  of  Passaic  Falls  ;  resolutions  of  the  Forty-first  Congress  donating 
cannon  for  the  base  of  the  monument ;  record  of  the  Kearney  Rifles,  of  Paterson, 
and  many  other  articles.  The  monument,  which  was  completed  in  October,  1870, 
is  a  prominent  object  which,  from  its  elevation  on  "  Cannon  Rock,"  can  be  seen 
from  almost  any  portiou  of  the  city.  The  design  includes  a  square  pediment,  built 
mostly  of  brown  stone,  with  Italian  marble  tablets  inlaid  to  receive  the  names  of 
the  heroes  whose  loss  it  commemorates.  On  one  side  is  the  State  coat-of-arms, 
with  sculptured  flags,  cannon,  etc.,  and  on  another  that  of  the  county.  From  the 
base  springs  a  square  tapering  shaft,  traversed  by  several  bands  of  Nova  Scotia 
stone,  on  which  appear  the  names  of  battles  in  which  Passaic  County  was  repre- 
sented. Between  these  bands  the  corners  are  chamfered  off.  The  column  is  fin- 
ished with  a  semi-Corinthian  capital,  and  on  the  top  stands  the  figure  of  an 
American  soldier  in  full  uniform  and  equipments,  looking  South.  This  is  of  Italian 
marble  and  is  eight  feet  in  stature.  The  monument  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the 
figure  is  sixty-three  feet  in  height. 

Soldier,  rest !    Thy  warfare  o'er, 
Dream  of  fighting  fields  110  more; 
Sle<.p  the  sleep  that  knows  no  breaking. 
Morn  of  toil,  nor  night  of  waking. 

END. 
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